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CLXXXIV. HE Life of JOHN 

LOCKE, His 
birth and education, 3. account of 
his ſtudies at Oxford, 4, 5. becomes 
acquainted with Lord Shafteſbury, 
ibid. his remarkable behaviour when 
in company with ſeveral noblemen, 
6. draws up conſtitutions for Carolina, 
ibid, is appointed Secretary to the 
Preſentations, 7. becomes Bachelorof 
Phyſic, ibid. his character by Dr. 
Sydenham, ibid. goes to Montpelier 
for the benefit of his health, ibid. fol- 
lows Lord Shafteſbury into Holland, 
8. 1s accuſed of writing againſt the 
Engliſh government, ibid. is arbitrari- 
ly expelled from his ſtudent's place at 
Oxford, 8, 9, 10, refuſes to accept a 
22 10. is demanded by the Eng- 
iſh Envoy at the Hague, under the 
pretence of his having been concerned 
in Monmouth's rebellion, ibid, re- 
turns to England ſoon after the tevo- 
lution, 11. his opinion of the two 
Univerſities, 12, appointed Commil- 


ſioner of Appeals, ibid. correſponds 4 


with Limborch, ibid, publiſhes his 
Eſlay on Human Underitanding, and 
other pieces, 13. ſettles in Sir Francis 
Maſhain's family, 14. is appointed 
Commiſlioner of Trede and Planta- 
tions, ibid, refigns that polt, and his 
reaſons for ſo doing, 15. attacked by 
Mr. Edwards, and Biſhop Stilling- 
fleet, ibid, his high eſtcem of the 
New Teſtament, 16. and of Le Clerc, 
ibid. his weak and infirm condition a 
little before his death, 17, his Chril. 
tian bchaviour, and pious ſentiments, 
18, 19, his death and character, 19—22. 
farther account of his writings, 23, 
24- 

CLXXXV, The Life of Sir CHRIS. 
TOPHER WREN, His birth and 
education, 25. is eiftinguiſhed for his 
mathematical knowledge, ibid, ap- 
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pointed Greſham Profeſſor of Allro- 
uomy, ibid. reſigns that office upon 
being elected Savilian Profeſſor of the 
ſame ſcience, 26. choſen Fellow of 
the Royal Society, ibid. an account of 
his philoſophical diſcoveries, 26—30. 
account of his plan for rebuilding 
London after the great fire, ibid. made 
Surveyor- General of his Majeſty's 
works, 31. is elected Preſident of the 
Royal Society, ibid. choſen Member 


of Parliament, ga. finiſhes St, Paul's, 


ibid. is_ungenerouſly deprived of his 
office of Surveyor-general, 33. his 
deathy ibid. aud character, 34. liſt 
of bui'dings erected by him, 33. 
CLXXXVI. The Lite of Dr. JOHN 
SPENCER, His birth and education, 


37. enters into Holy Orders, and is 


appointed Univerſity Preacher, ibid. 
elected Vice Chancellor of Cambridge, 
38. an account of his writings, 37, 
38. his death and character, 40. l 
CLXXXVII, The Life of GEORGE 
BULL, Biſhop of St. David's, 4i— 
8 


CLXXXVIII, The Life of TH O- 
MAS SPRAT, Biſhop of Rocheſter. 
His birth and education, 49, apporated 
a Prebendary of Weſtminſler, ibid. 
publiſhes his Hiſtory of the Royal 
Society, ibid. made Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, 50, a conſpiracy formed a- 
gainſt his life, 31. his death and cha- 
racter, 51, 52. 

CLXXXIX. TheLifeof EDWARD 
STILLINGFLEET, Bithop ot Wor- 
celter, His birth and education, 33. 
made Biſhop of Worcelter, 36. his 
controverſy with Mr. Locke, 57. his 
death and character, ibid. 

CXC. The Lite of Dr, ROEERT 
HOOKE, 59—67. 

CXCI. The Life of THOMAS 
STANLEY, His birth aud educa'ian, 
68. 
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68. publiſhes his Hiſtory of Philoſo- 
phy, 69. and an edition of Æſchylus, 
70. his death and character, ibid. 

CXCII. The Life of Dr. THO- 
MAS BURNET, His birth and edu- 
cation, 91, elected Maſter of the 
Charter-houſe, ibid. publiſhes his Tel- 
luris Theoria Sacra, 71, 73. and his 
Ar cheelogiee Philoſophice, ibid. his death 
and character, ibid, thore ſketch of 
his Theory of the Earth, 7377. 

CXCIII. The Life of Dr. THO- 
MAS HYDE. His birth and educa- 
tion, 78. aſſiſts Biſhop Walton in his 
edition of the Polyglot Bible, ibid. is 
elefted Arabic Profeſſor at Oxford, 
ibid. account of his book on the re- 
ligion of the antient Perſians and their 
Magi, 79—81, his death and charac - 
ter, 81, 

CXCIV, The Life of Dr. DANIEL 
WHITBY. His birth and education, 
85. attacks Popery, 8g, 84. publiſhes 
his Commentary and Paraphraſe on 
the New Teſtament, 8 5. account of his 
book entitled his Laſt Thoughts, 86, 
87. his death and character, 87. 

CXCV, TheLife of HENRY DOD- 
WELL. His birth, 88. the hardſhips 
he underwent in his infancy and youth, 
88, 89. his reaſons for not entering 
into Holy Orders, 89. his publications, 
89—91. is elected Camdenian Pro- 
ſeiſor of hiſtory, 91. his death and 
character, 94, 95. 

CXCVI. The Life of THOMAS 
OTWAY. His birth and education, 
96. is diſtinguiſhed for his wit, ibid. 
enters into the army, ibid. account of 
his unfortunate death, 97. his charac- 
ter and writings, 97-- 99. 

CXCVII. The Life of Dr. JOHN 

SCOIT, His birth and education, 
100, publiſhes his Chriſtian Life, 
ibid. is appointed Rector of St.Giles's 
in the Fields, 101. his death and cha- 
racter, ibid, 

CXCVIII, The Life of Dr. WIL. 
LIAM SHERLOCK. His birth and 
education, 102, account of ſome of 
his earlier writings, 103. publiſhes his 
famous Treatiſe on Death, ibid. and 
his Vindication of the Trinity, 104. 
his death and character, 10g. 

CXCIX, The Life of WILLIAM 
WYCHERLEY, 109-—110. 

CC. The Lite of SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON. His birth and education, 111, 
is appointed Chaplain to Lord Ruſſel, 
212, publiſhes his ] A an the Apoſtate, 


and a Defence of it, ibid. is ſummoned 
to appear before the Council, tried, 
and fined, 112, 113. his farther publi- 
cations in favour of liberty, 114. his 
own account of a profecution againſt 
him, 115- his trial and ſufferings, 116. 
his generous behaviour to his pa- 
riſhioners, 117. reſolution of the 
Houſe of Commons concerning him, 
118, cefended from ſome charges 
which have been brought againſt him, 
119, 120, receives a penſion, and other 
emoluments, ibid, is wounded by 
aſſaſſins, 121. his other publications, 
death, and character, 1 22—124. 

CCI. The Life of WILLIAM 
PENN. His birth and education 
125. his ſufferings for Quakeriſm, and 
writings in favour of it, 125, 126. is 
tried for preaching in Grace-church- 
ſtreet, and his ſpirited behaviour upon 
that occahon, 127 —13r. receives the 
grant of Pennſylvania, 131. his equita- 
ble dehaviour to the original inbabi · 
tants of that country, 132. deſcription 
of Philadelphia, 134. is ſuſpected of 
being a Papiſt, and his apprehenſion 
on that account, 134, 135. 1s involved 
in difficulties, 136. his death, charac» 
ter, and writings, 137, 138. 

CCIL. The Life of ROBERT 
BARCLAY, His birth and educa- 
tion, 139. becomes a Quaker, ibid. 
his publications in defence of that 
ſect, 1 29—142. his remarkable addreſs 
to Charles II. 141. his addreſs to 
the Congreſs at Nimeguen, 142, his 
death and character, 143, 

CCIII. The Life ot Sir ISAAC 
NEWTON, His birth and educa- 
tion, 144. his extraordinary progreſs 
in mathematical knowledge, 145. his 
important diſcoveries reſpetting light, 
146, further account of his ſtudies, 
147. publiſhes his Theory of Light 
and Colours, 148. and his Principia, 
159, the univerſal applauſe given to 
that performance, 151. defends the 
privileges of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, ibid. is appointed Warden of 
the Mint, ibid, publiſhes his Optics, 
152, diſpute between him and Leib- 
m'z concerning his invention of the 
method oft fluxions, 152, 153. is at- 
tacked by the ſtone, 154. his death 
and character, 155, 156. ſome further 
particulars concerning him, 137-139. 

CCIV. The Life of GILBERT 
BURNET, Biſhop of * "44 
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birth and education, 169, comes into 
England, and contracts an intimate 
acquaintance with ſeveral eminent Di- 
vines, 162, account of his travels, 
163. is preſented to the living of Sal- 
toun, ibid. his exemplary behaviour 
to his pariſhioners, 164. is made Di- 
vinity Profeſſor of the Univerſity of 
Glaſgow, 163. his laborious applica- 
tion to the diſcharge of his duty as 
Profeſſor, 165, 166. his pubhcanons, 
and marriage, ibid. detends himſelf 
from the accuſations of the Duke of 
Lauderdale, 164, is made Preacher of 
the Rolls, and Lecturer of St. Cle- 
ment's, 168, publiſhes his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, 169. the freedom of 
his expoſtulations with Charley II. 
171. finds the effects of the Court's 
reſentment againſt him, 172, goes 
abroad again, ibid. is well received 
in Holland, 173. is outlawed, 174. 
his attachment to the Houſe of Hano- 
ver, 175, is made Biſhop of Salif- 


- bury, and performs the duties of that 


office with uncommon — — and 
iety, 173-180. is appointed Precep- 
— 4; the Duke of — 189, his 
advice to Queen Anne, 182, his laſt 
ſickneſs and death, 182, 183. his cha- 
rafter, and writings, 183—187. an 
account of his laſt wife, 188— 191. 

CCV. The Life of Dr. WILLIAM 
CAVE, 192, 193. 

CCVI. The Life of JAMES GRE- 
GORY. His birth and education, 
194. his great {kill in the mathema- 
tics, ibid. is appointed Profeſſor of 
Mathematics in the Univerſity of St. 
Andrews, 196. his death and charac- 
ter, 197. account of his nephew, Dr. 
David Gregory, ibid. 

CCVII, The Life of JOHN FLAM- 
STEED, 199—203. 

CCVIII. The Life of Dr. JOHN 
MILL. His birth and education, 
204. is elected Principal of St, Mary's 
Hall, ibid. his death, 205. an account 
of his edition of the New Teſlameat, 
203-207. 

CCIX. The Life of JOHN OLD - 
HAM. His birth and education, 208. 
account of his ſtrong inclination for 
poetry, 209, 210, and of his publica- 
tions, death, and character, 211, 212, 

CCX. The Life of Sir JOHN 
HOLT, Knight, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the King's Bench. His birth and 
education, 213. is made Recorder of 


London, 214. and Lord Chief Juſtice 


of the King's Bench, 215. his upright 
and impartial diſcharge of the duties 
of that office, ibid. various inſtances 
of his warm and ſteady attachment to 
liberty, 213—221. his death and cha- 
raſter, 221, $22, an inſtance of his 
averſion to the interference of the 
military in the province of the Civil 
Magillrate, 222, 

CCXI, The Life of Dr. HUM- 
PHREY PRIDEAUX,. His birth and 
education, 223. publiſhes his Marmo- 
ra Oxonienſia, ibid. is made Dean of 
Norwich, 226, is remarkably deliver- 
ed when in imminent danger, ibid, is 
afflicted with the ſtone, and is cut for 
it, but ſuffers greatly from being in- 
judiciouſly treated, 226, 227. pub- 
liſhes his Connection of the Hiſtory 
of the Old and New Teſtament, 227. 
his plan for the reformation of the 
two Univerſities, 228 — 230, his death 
and character, 239, 231, 

CCXII. The Life of Admiral 
JOHN BENBOW, His birth and 
education, 232, behaves in a very 
ſingular manner, 233. inſtances of his 
great ſkill and bravery in his profeſſion, 
234, 235. is made Rear and Vice Ad- 
miral, 236. his voyage to the Welt 
Indies, 237—2 39. his engagement with 
the French fleet, and the French Ad- 
miral's remarkable letter to him, 240, 
241. tries his Captains for cowardice, 
241, 242, his death and character, 
242, 243. his ſon's remarkable ad- 
ventures, 243, 245. 

CCXIII. The Life of Dr. JOHN 
RADCLIFFE. His birth and educa- 
tion, 246, his great ſkill in his pro- 
feſſion, 247. removes from Oxford to 
London, and is in very high reputation 
there, 249. his behaviour when pref. 
ſed to turn Papiſt, 259q—252.pertorms 
ſeveral remarkable cures, 252. anec- 
dote of him and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
253—255.cures the Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, 255, ſuſtains a conſiderable lols, 
235-28. his letter on finding a lady 
with child whom he was about to 
marry, 258, affronts the Princeſs 
Anne, 259. inſtances of his great ſa- 
gacity in diſcovering the cauſes of 
diſeaſes, and of his ſkilful treatment 
of them, 263—266, his behaviour to 
a miſer, 266. cures the Duke of Beau-- 
fort, 267. is viſited by Prince Eugene, 
268, his ſpeech in the Houſe of Come 
mons, 269, is cenſured for not viſiting 
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Queen Anne in her laſt ſickneſs, and 
his letters in defence of himſelf, 269 — 
271. inſtance of his charity, 265. and 
of his generolity to a friend in diſtreſs, 
272. his death and character, 273. 
his will, 274. deſcription of the Rad- 
cliffe Library and Intirmary, 275. 

CCXIV. The Life of JOHN SHEF- 
FIELD, Duke of Buckingham, 284 — 
286. 

CCXV. The Life of WENTWORTH 
DILLON, Earl of Roſcommon, 287 — 
289. 

CCXVI. The Life of JOHN 
CHURCHILL, Duke of Marlbo- 
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CCXVII. The Lifeof JOHN Lord 
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SS 
EMINENT PERSONS, of whom ſome Account is given 
in the NoTEes. 


1. James Tyrrel, 3. 

2. Henry Juſtel, 7. 

3. Archbithop 'Teniſon, 39. 
4. Sir John Vaughan, 55. 

x. Sir Peter Lely, 59. 

6. Edward Fairfax, 68. 

7. Sir Edward Sherburne, 68, 
8. Biſhop Ken, 94 

9. Earl cf Plymouth, 96. 

10. Vincent Alſop, 102. 
11. Sir William Penn, 125. 
12. Lodovick Muggleton, 131. 
13. Mr. Burnet, 160. 

14. Biſhop Fowler, 167. 

15. Henry Wharton, 169. 


16. Dr. George Cheyne, 182. 
17. John Collins, 194. 

18. Sir Jonas Moore, 200. 

19. Richard Lower, 209. 

20. Colonel Benbow, 232. 
21. Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, 247. 
22. Obadiah Walker, 250. 
23. Sir Godfrey Kneller, 253. 
24. Thomas Betterton, 255. 
25. Sir Winſton Churchill, 290. 
26, General Churchill, 291. 
27. Thomas Doolittle, 389. 
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29. Mary Aſtel, 420. 
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The Life of JOHN LOCKE. 


merſetſhire, on the 29th of Auguſt, 1632. His father 

wha had been bred to the law, was poſſeſſed of a com. 
petent eſtate, though he acted as ſteward or court-keeper to Colo» 
nel Alexander Popham ; and upon the breaking out of the civil 
war, he became a captain in the Parliament ſervice, The cele- 
brated M, Le. Clerc, who was an intimate friend of our authors, 
and who publiſhed ſome account of his life in his Bibliothegue 
Choifee, ei that © Mr. Locke's father took great care of 
* his education, and carried himſelf towards him in ſuch a man- 
* ner as his ſon hath often commended : he was ſevere to him 
* while a child, and kept him at a very great diſtance; but as 
* he grew up he was more free and familiar with him, and when 
* he was come to years of diſcretion, they lived together rather 
* as two friends, than as two perſons, one of whom might juſtly 
claim reſpe& from the other; inſomuch that (as Mr. Locke has 
* ſaid) his father excuſed himſelf to him for having beaten him 
once 1n his childhood, rather in anger than becauſe he deſerved 
. 

He was educated at Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he continued 
till the year 1651, when he was removed to Chriſt's church col- 
lege in Oxford, | 

And the ingenious foreign writer whom we have juſt quoted- 
obſerves, that Mr. Tyrrel Ca), grandſon to the famous archbiſhop 

A 2 Uſher, 


(a) ue TyAAEIL was the eld- daughter of archbiſhop Uſher, He 
eſt ſon of Sir Timothy Tyrrel of Shot- was born in Great Queen-Street inthe 
over, near Oxtord, by Elizabeth, pariſh of St. Giles's in the Fields, 

Middleſex 


I HIS great Philoſopher was born at Wrington in So- 
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Middteſex, in May, 1642, and was 
educated at the free-{chool at Cam- 
berwell in Surry, In 1657 he was 
admitted a gentleman commoner of 
Queen's college in Oxford, where he 
continued three years, and from thence 
he removed to the Inner Temple, 
whete he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the law. In 166g, he was created 
maller of grts at Oxford; and about 
two years after was called to the bar, 
However, he did not practiſe in that 
profeſſion ; but employed himſelf 
very diligently in ſtudying the Hiſtory 
and Conſtitution of his country, He 
reſided chiefly upon his eſtate at Oak- 
ley near Brill in Buckinghamſhire, 
and was made one of the deputy 
lievteuants and juſtices of the peace 
for that county: in which offices he 
continued till King James the Second 
turned him and the reſt out of com- 
miſſion, for not aſſiſting in taking 
away the penal laws and teſt, He 
was a great friend to the Revolution, 
which he vindicated in his © Political 
« Dialogues,” the nine firſt of which 
were publiſhed in 1692, and the re- 
mainder in the three following years, 
in 4to, They were afterwards col- 
letted into one volume, folio, with 
this general title: Bibliotheca Poli- 
tica: or, 2 Enquiry into the anti- 
ent Conſtitution of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, with reſpect to the juſt 
extent of the regal power and the 
rights and liberties of the ſubject, 
Wherein all the chief arguments, 
both lor and againſt the late Revo- 
lution, are impartially repreſented 
and conſidered, In fourteen Dia- 
logues. Collected out of the beſt 
authors, anticnt and modern.“ The 
folio edition was printed in 1718, 
and re-printed in 1727. 

But though his 4 Bibliotheca Poli- 
t tirp? isa valnable work, his capital 
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Uſher, ſufficiently known by his works, remembers that Mr. 
Locke was then looked upon as the moſt ingenious young man 
in the college.” But although (proceeds M, le Clerc) Mr. 
ation in the univerſity, he has 
been often heard to ſay, of the firſt years of his being there, 
that he found ſo little ſatisfaction in the method that was pre- 
ſcribed them for their ſtudies, that he wiſhed his father had 
never ſent him to Oxford, And when he found that what he 


Locke had gained ſuch a repu! 


had I 


performance is his Hiſtory of En- 
gland, When he began to compile 
this, he went and reſided chiefly at 
Shotover, near Oxford, for the benefit 
of the Bodleian and other libraries 
in that univerſity, It was publiſhed 
under the following title: The Ge- 
* neral Hiſtory of England, both ec- 2 
© clefiaſtical and civil, from the earli- =. 
* eſt accounts of time: taken from * 
© the moſt authentic records, manu- 
© ſcripts, and printed hiſtorians, With 4 
* memorials of the moſt eminent per- 8 
* ſons in church and ſtate. As alſo 
© the foundations of the moſt noted 
© monaſteries, and both univerſities.” 
It conſiſts of five volumes, folio, 
ſometimes bound in three, and was 
printed at London between the years 
1700 and 17504, What is publiſhed 
comes down no lower than to the end 
of the reign of King Richard the Se- 
cond : but it is ſaid, that Mr, Tyrrel 
had brought his Hiſtory down lower; 
but was prevented by death, or ſome 
other cauſe, from making it public. 4 
This Hiſtory is held in great eſtima- = 
tion by the beſt judges of its merit ; | 
— though it is greatly interior 
to ſome modern hiſtorical compoſi- 
tions in its ſtyle, yet it is abundantly 
ſuperior to them in point of authen- 
ticity, and much more to be depended 
on, Mr, Tyrrel derived his infor- 
mation from the beſt ſources : and 
thoſe who wiſh to acquire real know - 
ledge in the Engliſh hiſtory, and not 
merely to be amuſed with flowing 3 
periods, will ſet a juſt value upon his ; 
work, In the general Introduttion ; 
to his Hiſtory, and the Appendix to 4 
his third volume, he hath very ably ; 
and learnedly refuted many hls 
docttines which Dr, Brady had la- 
boured to propagate in his Hiſtory of 
England. 
Mr, Tyrrel died in 1718, when he 
Was 
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* had learnt there was of little uſe to him, to enlighten and en- 
© large his mind, or to make him more exact in his reaſonings, he 
* fancied it was becauſe his genius was not ſuited to thoſe ſtu- 
dies. I myſelf have heard him complain of the method he 
© took in his ſtudies at firſt, in a diſcourſe which I had with him 
one day on that ſubject; and when I told him that I had a 
* Carteſian profeſſor for my tutor, a man of a clear head, he ſaid 
* he was not ſo happy; (though it is well known that he was no 
* Carteſian) and that he loſt a great deal of time when he firſt 
applied himſelf to ſtudy, becauſe the only Philoſophy then 
* known at Oxford was the Peripatetic, perplexed with obſcure 
* terms, and ſtuffed with uſeleſs queſtions Le Clerc alſo ſays, 
that © the works of Deſcartes were the firſt books that brought 
Mr. Locke (as he himſelf told me) to reliſh the ſtudy of philo- 
* fophy : for though he did not aſſent to the truth of all his no- 
tions, he found that he wrote with great clearneſs, which made 
© him think that it was the fault of the authors, rather than his 
© own, that he had not underſtood ſome other philoſophical books.” 

When Mr. Locke had taken both the degrees in arts, he en- 
tered on the phyſic line, and went through the uſual courſes pre- 

aratory to the practice, and it is ſaid that he got ſome buſineſs 
in that profeſſion at Oxford. But in 1664, be left England, and 
went into Germany as ſecretary to Sir William Swan, who was 
Envoy from King Charles II. to the Elector of Brandenburgh, 
and ſome other German princes. But in leſs than a year he re- 
turned, and reſumed his ſtudies at the univerſity of Oxford ; and, 
among other things, he applied himſelf to natural philoſophy. 

In 1666, an accident brought him acquainted with Lord Aſh- 
ley, afterwards Earl of Shafteſbury { 6 ). That nobleman be- 
ing adviſed to drink the mineral waters at Aſtrop, for an abſceſs 
in his breaſt, wrote to Dr. Thomas, a phyſician at Oxford, to 
procure a quantity of thoſe waters to be ready at his coming 
there. But Thomas being called away by other buſineſs, eaſily 
prevailed with his friend Mr. Locke to undertake the affair; who 
happening to employ a perſon that failed him, was obliged to 
wait upon his lordſhip on his arrival, to excuſe the diſappoint- 
ment. Lord Aſhley received him with great politeneſs, and was 
ſatisfied with his apology ; and being much pleaſed with his con- 


verſation 


was upwards of ſeventy-five years of 
age, and was buried in Oakley church, 
He married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Michael Hutchinſon, of Fladbury in 
Worceſterſhire ; by whom he had a 
ſon named James, who in 19509, was 
made colonel of a regiment of foot ; 
in 1733,a major. general; and in 1739, 
a lieutenant-general. He had alio 
ſeveral other places of truſt and ho- 
nour, under the government, and was 


a member of the houſe of commons. 
He died in 1742. 

Beſides the works which have beer 
already mentioned, Mr, Tyrrei 
alſo publiſhed, an excellent Abridg- 
ment, in Englith, of BithopCumber- 
land's Philoſophical Enquiry into 
the Laws of Nature, which was great 
ly approved by that learned Prelate. 

(5 ) See that Nobleman's life, Vol. 
VI, P. 258. 171. 
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rerſation, detained him to ſupper, and engaged him to dinner 
the next day, and even to drink the waters, which Mr. Locke 
had expreſſed ſome intention of doing, that he might have the 
more of his company. He afterwards invited him to his houſe, 
and prevailed on him to take up his reſidence with him ; and he 
followed his advice in opening the abſceſs in his breaſt, which 
ſa ved his life, though it never cloſed, That cure gave his lord- 
ſhip a great opinion of Mr, Locke's {kill in phyſic; yet upon a 
further acquaiatance with him, he regarded this as the leaſt of 
his qualifications, He adviſed him to turn his thoughts another 
way, and would not ſuffer him to practiſe phyſie out of his houſe 
except among ſome of his particular friends. He urged him to 
apply himſelt to the ſtudy of ſtate affairs, and political ſubjects, 
both ecclcſiaſtical and civil: and Mr, Locke ſucceeded ſo well 
in theſe ſtudies, that his lordſhip began to conſult him on all oc- 
cafions of that nature. He alſo introduced him into the acquain- 
tance of the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Halifax, and 
iome other ot the moſt eminent perſons of that age. 

M. Le Clerc relates a ſtory of Mr. Locke's behaviour, when 
he was once in company with ſome of theſe noblemen, which 
ſhews how much averſe he was to the ordinary methods of ſpend- 
ing, or rather trifling away time. Three or four of theſe lords, 
fays hc, having met at Lord Aſhley's, rather for converſation 
than buſineſs, after ſome compliments very little converſation 
had paſſed when a ſervant brought in the cards. Mr. Locke 
looked on for ſometime while they were at play, and then taking 
his pocket book, began to write with great attention. One of 
them obſerving this, aſked him what he was writing. My lord 
„ ({{aid he) I am endeayouring to profit, as far as Il am capable, 


in your company; tor having waited with impatience for the 


% honour of being in an aſſembly of the greateſt geniuſſes of 
„the age, nnd having at length obtained this good fortune, I 
thought I could not do better than write down your conver- 
« ſat ion; and indeed I have ſet down the ſubſtance of what has 
« been ſaid for this hour or two.“ He had ao occaſion to read 
much of this dialogue ; thoſe noble perſons ſaw the ridicule, 
and diverted themſelves with improving the jeſt ; and preſently 
quitting their play, entered into a converſation more ſuitable to 


their characters, and ſpent the reſt of the day in that manner. 


In 1668, the Earl and Counteſs of Northumberland having re- 
ſolved to take a journey into France, they defired Mr. Locke to 
make one of their company, He complied with this invitation, 
and Raid in France with the Counteſs, whilſt the Earl went to 
Rome. But this nobleman dying at Turin ſoon after, his Lady 
returned again to England, and Mr. Locke with her; who con- 
tinued afterwards to reſide with Lord Aſhley. And when that 
Nobleman, in conjunction with ſome other lords, obtained a grant 
of Carolina, Mr. Locke was employed to draw up the fundamen- 
tat conttitutions of that province; but the articles relative to 
religion 
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religion and public worſhip, being drawn upon more liberal and 
enlarged principles of toleration, than was agreeable to the ſen- 
timents of ſome of the narrow-minded clergy, they expreſſed 
their diſſatisfaction at them, and procured an additional article 
to be inſerted. 

In 1672, the Earl of Shafteſbury being raiſed to the office of 
Lord Chancellor, appointed Mr. Locke ſecretary of the preſenta- 
tions; but he did not hold this place above a year, on account of 
the Earl's being removed from the chancellorſhip. He was af- 
terwards made ſecretary to the board of trade; but he did not 
enjoy this employment long, the commiſſion being diſſolved in 
December, 1674. In the mean time, he kept poſſeſſion of his 
ſtudent's place at Oxford, whither he uſed frequently to reſort, 
borh for the conveniency of books, and alſo on account of his 
health, the air of London not agreeing with his conſtitution. 

In 1675, he took the degree of Bachelor of Phyſic; and it 
appears that he continued to proſecute this ſtudy, and kept up 
an acquaintance with ſeveral of the faculty. And in what eſti- 
mation he was held by ſome of the moſt eminent of them, we 
may judge from the honourable teſtimonia] that was given of him 
by the celebrated Dr. Sydenham ; who in a dedication prefixed 
to a medical treatiſe, publiſhed in 1676, expreſſes himſelf to this 
purpoſe: © You know likewiſe how much my method has been 
approved by a perſon who has examined it to the bottom, and 
* who is our common friend. I mean Mr. John Locke, who, 
© if we conſider his genius, and penetrating and exact judg- 
ment, or the ſtrictneſs of his morals, has ſcarce any ſuperior, 
© and few equals now living.” 

In the ſummer of the year 1675, Mr. Locke went over into 
France, and reſided ſome time at Montpelier, being apprehen- 
ſive of a conſumption. Here he became — with Mr. 
Thomas Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, to whom he 
communicated his delign of writing his Eſay on Human Under- 


fianding, From Montpelier he went to Paris, where he contrac- 


ted a friendſhip with Monſ. Juſtel Cc) and ſeveral other perſons 
of eminent learning, 


In 


(c) HzNANY JusTZL was born at 
Paris in 1620, and became ſecretary 
and counſellor to the French King; 
and he not only diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his great learning, but was alſo a 
remarkable encourager of it in others, 
His houſe was the uſual reſort of men 
of letters; and he always profeſſed a 
particular reſpect for the Engliſh na · 
tion, Among his intimate friends 
was the learned Dr, Hickes, a divine, 
who afterwards greatly diflinguiſhed 
himſelf by his attachment to the prin« 


ciples of the nonjurors, and his. zeal 
for the doctrine of paſſive obedience. 
By this gentleman he ſent the original 
MS. in Greek of the * Canones Eccle- 
ſizuniverſales, publiſhed by his father, 
and other choice MSS. to be preſented 
to the univerſity of Oxford : upon the 
receipt of which benefaction that 
learned body conferred on him the 
degree of doctor of civil law, June 
23, 1675, He left Paris in 1681, 
upon the perſecution of the Proteſtants 
there; and coming to London, was, 

lome 
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In 1659, the Earl of Shafteſbury being again taken into favour 


/ 


at court, and made preſident of a new council, ſent to deſire Mr, 
Locke to return to England, which he accordingly did ; but his 
lordſhip being removed in leſs than half a year, had no opportu- 


nity of ſerving him in that poſt. 


In 1682, the Earl retiring to 


Holland, to avoid the effects of thoſe deſigns againſt his life which 
had been formed by the court, Mr. Locke followed him thither ; 
and upon his lordſhip's death, which happened ſoon after, he did 
not think it prudent to return home, his attachment to the Earl 
of Shafteſbury baving procured him ſome powerful enemies. 

Mr. Locke had not been a year in Holland, when he was ac- 
cuſed at the Engliſh court of having written ſome tracts againſt 
the government ; and though another perſon was afterwards dif- 
covered to be the author, yet being obſerved to join in company 
with ſeveral perſons at the Hague, who were not very well affected 
to the preſent magnagement of public affairs in England, (and 
which indeed no man who was attached to a free, legal, and li- 
mited government, could be) this conduct was communicated by 
our reſident there to the Earl of Sunderland, then ſecretary of 
itate, His lordſhip acquainted the king with this intelligence, 
and thereupon received orders from his Majeſty to write the fol- 
lowing letter to Biſhop Fell, then alſo Dean of Chriſt-church. 

* Whitehall, Nov. 6, 1684.---- The King having been given to 
« underſtand, that one Locke, who belonged to the late Earl of 
* Shafteſbury, and bas, upon ſeveral occaſions, behaved himſelf 


ſome time after, made keeper of the 
King's library at St. James's. This 
office brought him in 2001, per an- 
num: and he held it till his death 
in 1693, when he was ſacceeded by 
the famous Dr. Richard Bentley, 

It is ſaid that Monſ. juſtell foreſa 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
ſevcral years before it happened, and 
narticularly forctold it. This we 
icarn from a letter written by Dr. 
Hickes to one of his friends, When 
the doctor wes at Paris, where he te- 
ſided a conſiderable time, he ſet apart 
one day in the week for viſiting M. 
Juſtel, who always received him in 
the moſt obliging manner, and con- 
verſed with him with the utmolt free 
dom. In one of theſe vilits, after 
tome diſcourſe about the ſtate of the 
Froteſtants in France, M. Juſtel ad- 
dreſſed himſeif to Dr. Hickes in the 
following manner. * Alas, Sir, as I 
am wont to talk in confidence with 
you, ſo I will tell you a ſecret, that 
» almoſt none of us know beſides 

myſelf: our extirpaiion, meaning 


* very 


the Proteſtants, is decreed ; we muſk 
ail be baniſhed our country, or turn 
Papiſts, I tell it you, becauſe I in- 
tend to come into England, where 
I have many friends; and that, 
when I come to ſee you among the 
reſt, you may remember that I told 
it you. Upon this, I aſked him, 
how-long it would be before this 
ſad perſecution would be put in ex- 
ecution, He anſwered, within four 
or five years at moſt ; and remem- 
ber, ſays he again, that I foretold 
the time.- After he had been 
ſome time in London, he made a 
viſit to the doctor at his houſe on 
Tower-hil}, where, preſently after 
the common forms of congratulat= 
ing one another [it was about the 
time that the bill of excluſion was 
thrown out of the houſe of lords] 
he ſaid, Sir, don't you remember 
what I told you of the perſecution 
we have fince ſuffered, and of the 
time when it would begin ; and now 
« you ſee all haz accordingly come to 
paſs,” 
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very factiouſly againſt the government, is a ſtudent of Chriſt. 
* church ; his majeſty commands me to fignify to your lordſhip, 
that he would have him removed from being a ſtudent ; and 
that, in order thereunto, your Lordſhip would let him know 
the method of doing it, &c'. 

To this the Biſhop replied in the following terms, in a letter 
dated November 8. Mr. Locke being a great friend of the late 
Earl of Shafteſbury, and being ſuſpected not to be well affec- 
ted to the government, I have had my eye over him for ſeveral 
years ; but he has always been ſo much upon his guard, that 
after ſeveral ſtrit enquiries I can confidently aſſure you, there 
is no perſon in our college, how familiar ſoever he has been 
with him, that has heard him ſay any thing againſt the govern- 
ment, or that any ways concerns it, Aud though we have of- 
ten deſignedly given him occaſian in public oy private diſ- 
courſe to talk of the Earl of Shafteſbury, by ſpeaking ill of 
him, his party, and deſigns, yet we could never fee, either by 
his words or looks, that he thought himſelf at all concerned in 
the matter: ſo that we believe there is not a man in the world 
ſo much maſter of his tongue and paſſions as he is { 4 ). He 
has a phyſic place here, which frees him from the exerciſe of 
the college, and the obligation which others have to reſidence 
in it; and he is now abroad for want of health. But not- 
withſtanding this, I have ſummoned him to return home, which 
is done with this proſpect, that if he come not back, he will be 
liable to expulſion for contumacy ; and, if he does, he will be 
anſwerable to the law for that which he ſhall be found to have 
done amiſs. It being probable, that, though he may have been 
thus cautious here, where he knew himſelf ſuſpected, he has 
laid himſelf more open at London, where a general liberty of 
ſpeaking was uſed, and where the execrable — againit his 
majeſty and his government were managed and 49 If 
he don't return by the firſt of January, which is the time limit- 
ed to him, I ſhall be enabled of courſe to proceed againſt him 
to expulſion, But if this method ſeems not effectual or ſpeedy 
enough, and his Majeſty, our founder and viſitor, ſhall pleaſe 
to command his immediate remove, upon the receipt thereof, 
directed to the Dean and Chapter, it ſhail accordingly be ex- 
ecuted by your Lordſhip's, &c.' 

In anſwer to this, the following was received, encloſed in a 
letter from Lord Sunderland, and addreſſed co the Dean and Chap- 
ter. Whereas we haye received information of the factious and 
* diſloyal-behaviour of Locke, one of the ſtudents of that our 
college, we have thought fit hereby to ſignify our will and 

Vor. VII. | « pleaſure 
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(4) M. Le Clerc obſerves, that by nature a little haſty ; but that he 
this command of his temper was the perceived they had a deſign to trepaa 


more extraordinary, as Mr. Locke was him, 


— — 
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« pleaſure to you, that you forthwith remove him from his ſtu- 
dent's place, and deprive him of all rights and advantages 
* thereunto belonging; for which this ſhall be your warrant. 
And ſo we bid you heartily farewell, 
« Given at our Court of Whitehall, 
© the 11th of November, 1684. 
* By His Majeſty's Command, 
© SUXNDERLAND.” 


Biſhop Fell was too ready to comply with the deſires of the 
court, to be diſpoſed to raiſe any further obſtacles on this occa- 
fion ; and therefore on the 16th of the ſame month he returned 
the following anſwer. | 

* Right Honourable, | 

I hold myſelf bound to ſignify to your Lardſhip. that his 
* Majeſty's command for the expulſion of Mr Locke from this 
college is fully executed.” Co | 

Upon the acceſſion of King James the Second, William Penn, 
the famous Quaker, who had ſome intereſt at court, and who had 
been acquainted with Mr Locke at the univerſity, procured the 

romiſe of a pardon for him; but he declined the acceptance of 
that offer, alledging, ** that he had no occaſion for a pardon, 
not rer been guilty f any crime.” However, in May, 1685, 
the Engliſh envoy at the Hague demanded him to he delivered up 
by the States General, upon ſuſpicion of having been concerned 
in the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, And though this ſuſpi- 
| cion was not only groundleſs, but without even a ſhadow of pro- 
1 bability, yet it obliged him to lie concealed near twelve months, 
1 till it became ſufficiently known that he had no hand in the en- 
terprize. Towards the latter end of the year 1656, he appear» 
1 ed again in public; and, in the following year, he formed a week- 
* ly aſtembly at Amſterdam, with Limborch and Le Clerc, who 
were joined by ſome others, in the deſign of holding conferences 
upon ſubjects of learning. Ce 
In 1689, Mr, Locke printed in Holland, in Latin, his firſt 
„Letter concerning Toleration.” This is a moſt excellent per- 
formance, and has always been held in great eſteem by the beſt 

judges, It was tranſlated into Dutch and French the ſame 2 

an 


— 


| (%) Vid. Biograph. Britan, © meeting; and I have ſtill by me 

(e) Le Clerc ſays, In 1687, Mr: the rules, which he would have 
Locke defired that M Limborch had us obſerve, written in Latin 
and I, with ſome other friends, © with his own hand. But our con- 
would ſet up conferences, and that * ferences were interrupted by his 
to this end we ſhould meet together * abſence, becauſe he went to Rot- 
once a week, ſometimes at one * terdam, where he lodged with Mr, 
houſe and then at another, byturns; . Furley : he returned again to Am- 
and that there ſhould be ſome queſ- © ſterdam, though it was but for « 
| tion propoſed, of which every one little time,” 
f © ſhould give his opinion at the next 
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and alſo printed in Engliſh. In the preface to the Engliſh edition, 
it is obſerved, that ** our government has not only been partial 
in matters of religion; but thoſe alſo who have ſuffered un- 
«« der that partiality, and have therefore endeavoured by their 
„ writings to vindicate their own rights and liberties, have for 
the molt part done it upon narrow priaciples, ſuited only to 
« the intereſts of their own ſets. _—— This narrowneſs of ſpirit 
on all ſides has undoubtedly been the principal occaſion of our 
« miſeries and confuſions. But whatever has n the occaſion, 
* jt is dow high time to ſeek for a thorough cure. We have 
« need of more generous remedies than what have yet been made 
„ uſe of in our diſtemper. Abſolute liberty, juſt and true 
„liberty, equal and impartial liberty, is the thing that we ſtand 
„ in need of. Now though this has indeed been much talked of, 
« doubt it has not been much anderſtood ; I am ſure not at all 
«© practiſed, either by our governors towards the people, in ge- 
„ neral, or by any aiſſenting parties of the people towards one 
„ another.“ 

Soon after the Revolution, Mr. Locke returned to England, 
and he afterwards put in a claim to his ſtudent's place at Chriſt- 
church; but that ſociety rejected his claim, pretending that the 
proceedings in his deprivation were conformable to their ſta- 
tutes (//. And an attempt is made in the Biographia Britannica, 
to juſtify the proceedings againſt him; but what is there alledged 
with this view, is very inſufficient for the purpoſe. As to its be- 
ing ſaid, that ** he had given ſufficient grounds for ſuſpicion of 
© being obnoxious to the government, by aſſiſting his patron 
© in ſome of his ſeditious libels (g); it is not only certain, 
that no legal proof was ever made of this; but alſo that there 
is no juſt ground for the ſuggeſtion, that his flight out of the 
kingdom was ſuch as amounted to a legal implication of guilt. 
For at the time when he went to Holland, no charge whatever had 
been brought againſt him; nor could his going abroad be with 
any propriety conſidered as a crime, It is ſaid, indeed, that © the 
* bare fact alone of going out of the * without leave 
cs from the college, was, in ſtrictneſs, a forſeiture of his ſtudent- 
« ſhip, by the ſtatutes of that as well as other gs But it 
is evident that Biſhop Fell, who muſt be allowed to be. the beſt 
judge in this matter, did aot think he could be expelled upon 
this ground, For in a letter of that prelate's which we have be- 
fore recited, he ſays, * He has a phyſic place here, which frees 
him from the exerciſe of the college, and che obligation which 
* others have to reſidence in it; and he is now abroad for want 
of health.” The Biſhop indeed adds, I have ſummoned him 

B 2 4 to 


(f) He had however, an offer thiak proper to accept. 
made him of being admitted a ſuper- (g] Biograh, Britan, art Locke, 
numerary ſtudent, but this he did not Note [S]. 
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« to return home, which is done with this proſpect, that if he 
* comes not back, he will be liable to expulſion for contumacy.“ 
But it is evident from the letters which paſſed between the Biſhop 
and Lord Sunderland on this occaſion, that Mr. Locke was ex- 
pelled not for any refuſal to return home, but merely in conſe- 
quence of the King's order. And ſurely there could be nojultice 
in expelling him from his college, without the leaſt proof of any 
crime whatever. 8 . 

We are informed by Mr. Des Maizeaux, that Mr. Locke once 
told King William, that “ if the two univerhties were not te- 
formed, and other principles taught there than had been of 
late inculcated, they would either deſtroy him or ſome of his 
1% ſucceſſors,” And it is ſuggeſted in the Biagraphia Britannica, 
that Mr. Locke wos induced to make this declaration againſt the 
univerſities, by his ſtrong reſentment on account of his ex- 
pulfon. Bat this is an unjuſt and uncandid inſinuation. For we 

ve all the reaſon in the world to believe, from the general ſen- 
timents and conduct of Mr. Locke, that what he ſaid to King 
William on this, ſubject, was the reſult of his deliberate judg. 
ment, and not dictated by private pique or reſentment. It is 
well known that in the univerſities, and eſpecially that of Ox- 
ford, great numbers openly avowed and propagated anti-revolu- 
tion principles; and it was natural for Mr. Locke to ſuppoſe, 
that this would have a tendency to endanger the new ſettlement 
under King William, He was by no means ſingular in this ſen- 
timent ; and many have thought it a very conſiderable evil, that 
the flaviſh doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, 
ſhould have been ſo much inculcated at our univerfities. It muſt 
iurely be a juft ſubject of regret, if thoſe who are traiped up to 
the liberal proſeſſions, in our higheſt ſeminaries of learning, are 
in danger of imbibing ſuch political opinions there, as are un- 
worthy of free men, and inconfiftent with a free conſtitution, 

As Mr. Locke was conſidered as a ſufferer for the principles of 
the Revolution, he might eafily have obtained a very conſidera- 
ble poſt, But he contented himſelf with that of Commiſſioner of 
Appeals, worth about 200). a year, which was procured for him 
by Lord Mordaunt, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, and then 
of Peterborough. 

In July, 1689, he wrote a letter to his friend Limborch, with 
whom he frequently correſponded, in which he took occaſion to 
ſpeak of the act of Toleration, which had then juſt paſſed, and at 
which he expreſſed his fatisfaRtion ; though he at the ſame time 
mnt mated, that he confidered it as deſective, and not ſufficiently 
comprehenſive. I doubt not, ſays he, but you have already 
heard, that Tuleration is at length eſtabliſhed among us by law. 
Not however, perhaps, with that latitude which you, and ſuch 
* as you, true Chriſtians, devoid of envy and ambition, would 
* hays wiſhed, But it is ſomewhat to have procceged thus far, 

And 
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* And I hope theſe beginnings are the foundations of liberty 
© and peace, which ſhall hereafter be eſtabliſhed in the church of 
« Chriſt.” 

About this time Mr, Locke was offered to go abroad in a pub- 
lic character; and it was left to his choice, whether he would be 
envoy at the court of the Emperor, that of the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, or any other, where he thought the air moſt ſuitable to 
him ; but he waved all theſe, on account of the infirm ſtate of 
his health. He continued, however, his application to his ſtu- 
dies; and in 1690, he publiſhed his celebrated“ Efſay on Hu- 
man Underſtanding” in folio. This great work, which will 
immortalize his name, and which an eminent and learned writ- 
er has ſtiled “ one of the nobleſt, the uſefulleſt, the moſt origi- 
© nal, books the world ever ſaw,” notwithſtanding its extraordi- 
nary merit, met with conſiderable oppoſition from ſome quarters. 
It was attacked by ſeveral writers; and it was propoſed at a meet- 
ing of the heads of houſes at the univerſity of Oxford, to cen- 
ſure and diſcourge the reading of it: but after various debates 
among themſelves, it was concluded, that each head of a houſe 
ſhould endeavour to prevent its being read in his college, with- 
out coming to any public cenſure. (5), But theſe attacks did 
very little injury to the reputation either of the work, or its au- 
thor, which continued to increaſe in every part of Europe. It 
was tranſlated into French and Latin, and the fourth edition in 
Engliſh, with alterations and additions, was printed in the year 
1700 ; and fince that time 1t has paſſed through a great number 
of editions. 

It was in 1690, that Mr, Locke alſo publiſhed his “ ſecond 
Letter concerning Toleration,” in 4to. in anſwer to Jonas Proaſt, 
chaplain of All Souls College, Oxford, who had written againſt 
his firſt letter on that ſubject. The ſame year he likewiſe pub- 
liſhed, © Two Treatiſes of Government. In the former, the 
«« falſe principles and foundation of Sir Robert Filmer and his 
% followers are detected and over-thrown. The latter is an E(- 
« ſay wan 2 or true original, extent, and end of civil go- 
« vernment.” This is a moſt valuable work, and ſuperior to 
r that has appeared upon the ſubject. 

r. Locke reſided in London about two years after the Revo- 
lution, eſteemed by all who knew him, and converſing familiarly 
with perſons of the higheſt rank, particularly with the Earl of 
Pembroke. But the air of London affecting his lungs, he ſome- 
times went to the Earl of Peterborough's ſeat, near Fulham, 
where he always met with an hearty welcome. He was, however, 
afterwards obliged to think of quitting London entirely, at leaſt 
all the winter ſeaſon, and to go to ſome place at a greater diſtance. 

| He 


(5) Vid. Des Maizeaux's Colle&ion of ſeveral Pieces of Mr. John Locke, 
8vo. 1720. P. 284, 
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He had made ſome viſits at different times to Sir Francis Maſham, 
who lived at Oares in Eſſex, about twenty miles from London, 
where he ſound the air ſo good, that he thought there was none 
which wou!d fuit better with his conſtitution. Tuis conſideration, 
together with the agreeable company which he found at Sir Fran- 
cis Maſha +, induced him to defire that gentleman to receive 
him into his family, that he might ſe'tle — and apply him- 
ſelt to his ſtudies as much 1s his infirm ſt-te of health would al- 
Jow, Be was received on his own terms, tha“ he might have 
his entire liberty there, and look upon himſelf as at his own houſe ; 
and it was in this agreeable ſociety that he chiefly paſſed the reſt 
of his life, and from uh ch he was abſent as little as poſſible, be- 
cauſe the air of London grew more and more troublcfome to 
him (). 

In te, he publiſhed “ fome conſiderations on the conſe- 
« quences Gt the Jowerino of intereſt, and raiſing the value of 
them ney, in a letter ſent to a member of parliament.” He 
after args pul>}»ſhe d ſome other ſmall pieces upon the fame ſub- 
jet, and was conſulted with by the min iſtry relative to the new 
comme of the filver. In 1692, he publiſhed a third letter con- 
cerning Holcradion; which being rephed to about twelve years 

er by hi old antagoniſt Jonas Proaſt, Mr. L cke began to 
dr up a fi urth letter upon the ſubject, but did not live to finiſh 
_ N hat he had written of it was printed amovg his Poſthu- 

« Work:. 

i ©:,3. be publiſhed his Thoughts concerning Educa- 
ten en Sv. which was foon after tranflated into French and 
Lc „ Durch. lo 1695, King William appointed him one of 

we Commailiioners of Trade aud Plantations ; and this place obliged 
bt m to rende more in Londen than he had now done for ſome 
time. | he {ame year he pubiiſhed his treatiſe zatitled, ** The 
++ Ke: fonablunets of Chriltiauity as delivered in the Scriptures.” 
ois being attacked in 1696 by Mr. Edwards, in his Sectnian un- 
moſhrr, Mr. Locke wrote two Vindications of his book the fame 
yoat, Ii was icarcely diſengaged from this con roveriy, before 
he entered into another on the following occaſion. Some ar- 
gumernts in his „ Effay on Human Underſtanding” having 
been made wie of by Mi. Toland, in ris “ Chtiſtian ty not 
myiterious;” and feyeral treatiſes being publiſhed about the 
m- time by the Unitarians, maintaining, that there was nothing 
' the Clriſtian 1cl1gion but what was conformable ro reaſon, 
a fer.timent which bad been advanced by Mr. Locke; Dr. Stil- 
une hegt, 6:thop of Waresſter, was therefore induced to make 
ab allack upon Our author, And accordingly in his Defence of 
We 6 Urine Of the Trinity, publiſhed in 1697, that Prelate cen- 
tuicd ome pall.ges in the“ Eflay on Human Underitanding,” 


(i ) Le Cleic as belore, 
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as tending to ſubvert the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
Mr. Locke immediately publiſhed an anſwe: to this charge, to 
which the Biſhop replied ; and the controverſy was carried on 
in the following year, 698, when it was put a period to by the 
death of Stillingfleer. 

It was generally admitted, that Mr. Locke had greatly the ad- 
vantage of the Biſhop in this controverſy An Iriſh prelate in a 
letter to Mr. Molyneux, an intimate friend of M: Locke's, ex- 
preſſes himſelf on this ſubject in tue following manner, * | read 
Mr. Locke's letter to the Biſhop of Worceſter with great ſa- 

tis faction, and am wholly of your opinion, that he has fairly 
laid the great Biſhop on his back; but 'tis with ſo much gen- 
tleneſs, as if he were afraid not only of gurting him but even 
of ſpoiling or tumbling his cloaths. Indeed, I cannot tell 
which I moſt admit, the great civility and good manners in 
his book, or the {orce and clearneſs of his reafonings.” 

M Le Clerc ſays, * Every body admired the ſtrangth of Mr. 
« Locke's reaſonings, and his great clearneſs and exactneſs, not 
only in explainiag his own notions, but in laying open cnoſe 
© of his adverſary. Nor were the leſs ſurprized, that a man of 
© the Biſt-p's learning ſhould engage-in a controverſy, wherein 
© he had all the diſadvantages poſable : for he was by no ans 
* able to maintain his opinions againſt Mr. Locke, whote no- 
tions he neithe: underſtood, nor the {uvject itſelt ab ut which 
* he diſputed. This eminent Prelate had ſpent the greateſt 
part of his time in the ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical antiquities, and 
reading an infinite number of books; but was no great Philo- 
* ſopher, nor had ever uſed himſelf to that cloſe corre way of 
* thinking and writing, in which Mr Locke particularly excel- 
© led. Hyuwever. this excellent Philuſopher, though he had 
much the better in the controverſy, and had reaſon enough to 
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complain of the Biſhop for having charged him anjuſtly, and 
without a ſufficient knowledge of the ſubject he handled, was 
yet very far f. m abuſing the advantages he had, but always 
detected and retuted his errors with civility and reſpect. He 
ſhews, indeed, hat the Biſhop did not underſtand the things he 
wrote about, and was very incorrect in his expreſüons, but ra- 
ther ſeems to inſiuuate this by producing 11s own words, and 
leaving the world to judge, than by reflecting on him for it. 

For my own part, I never read a diſpute managed with ſo 

much coolnets, or with ſo much art and exactneis, on the one 

fide ; nor on the other, ſo unjuſtly and contuſedly, or fo little 
to the credit of the author.” 

In the year 1700. Mr Locke reſigned his poſt of Commiſũ- 
oner of Trade and Plantacions. He acq -ainted none of his friends 
with his deſign of qui:tirg that lace, ll he had given up his 
commiſſion into the King's hands. His majeſty was extremely 
unwilling to receive it, and told Mr, Locke he ſhould be very 


glad 
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glad if he would continue in his ſervice, though he gave never ſo 
little attendance : and that he did not defire him to ſtay in town 
a fingle day to the prejudice of his health. But he told his majeſ- 
ty, that he could not in conſcience hold a place to which a con- 
fderable ſalary was annexed, without —— the duties of 


it; upon which the King reluctantly accepted his reſignation. 
Mr Locke's behaviour in this inſtance diſcovered a degree of in- 
tegrity and virtue, which does him more honour than his extra- 
ordinary intellectual endowments, M. Le Clerc informs us, 
that King William, who was aſthmatic as well as Mr. Locke, 
having heard of his ſcill in phyſic, defired to diſcourſe with him 
relative to the ſtate of his own health. And having had ſome 
converſation upon the ſuhject, Mr. Locke adviſed the King to 
abſtain from wine, and all foods that were heavy and clogging. 
It is ſaid, bowever, that his majeſty kept to his uſual manner of 
living, though he ſignified to ſome of thoſe that were about his 
perſon the high eſteem that he had conceived for Mr. Locke. 

Some years before his death Mr. Locke applied himſelf en- 
tirely to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, in which he found fo 
much pleaſure, that he regretted his not having employed more 
of his time in that ſtudy in the former part of his life. And his 
great regard for the Sacred Writings, appears by his anſwer to 
Mr. Richard King, to whom he was related, and who had en- 
quired of him, What was the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way for a young 
entleman to attain a true — of the Chriſtian religion? 
«« Let him ſtudy (faid Mr. Locke) the Holy Scripture, eſpecial- 
ly the New Teftament. Therein are contained the words of 
„ eternal life. It has God for its author; ſalvation for its end; 
„ and Truth, without ary mixture of error, for its matter 4.“ 
It appears by ſeveral letters which paſſed between Mr. Locke 
and Mr. Molyneux, that they had ſome thoughts of endeavour- 
ing to procure ſome eccleſiaſtical preferment in Ireland, for our 
author's learned tricnd Le Clerc. But there were ſo many difh- 
culties attended this defign, that they could not effectuate it. In 
one of his letters ro Mr. Locke on this ſubject, Mr. Molyneux 
ſays, ſpeaking of Le Clerc, The clergy here have given that 
« learned, pious, and candid man, a name that will frighten any 
biſhop from ſerving him, though otherwiſe inclinable enough 
in his own breaſt, I know but two or three that are in any 
poſt in the church capable to help him, on whom I could rely 
to do it; but, at the ſame time, I know them to be ſuch cau- 
tious wary men, and to fearful of the cenſure of the reſt of the 
tribe, that they would hardly be brought to it. I take Mon. 

Le Clerc to be one of the greateſt ſcholars in Europe; I look u 
on him as one of the moſt judicious, pious, and ſincere Chriſti. 
ans that has appeared publickly ; and it would be an infinite 
* honour 
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* honour to us to have him amongſt us; but, I fear, an eccleſi- 
aſtical preferment will be very difficult to be obtained for him.” 
And any ſucceſs in this ſcheme is ſuppoſed to have been at laſt 
fruſtrated, by Monſ. Le Clerc's declining either to ſubmit to a 
new ordination, or to comply with the ſubſcriptions required in 
the church of England. 

Mr. Locke found his Aſthmatic diſorder extremely troubleſome 
to him, though it did not prevent his preſerving great chear- 
fulneſs of mind. In one of his letters to his friend Mr. Moly- 
neux, is the following paſſage. * I find ſuch a weakneſs of 
my lungs, that if 1 ſtir ever ſo little I am immediately out of 
breath, and the very drefling or undreſſing me is a labour that 
I am fain to reſt after to recover my breath ; and I have not 
been once out of the houſe ſince I came laſt hither, I wiſh 
nevertheleſs that you were here with me to ſee how well Jam: 
for you would find, that, ſitting by the fire-ſide, I could bear 
my part in diſcourſing, laughing, and being merry with you, 
as well as ever I could in my life. If you were here, (and it 
wiſhes of more than one could bring you, you would be here to 
day) you would find three or four in the parlour after dinner, 
whom you would ſay paſſed their afternoon as agreeably and as 
jocundly, as any people you have this good while met with.“ (J). 
The agreeableneſs of Mr. Locke's ſituation in the houſe of Sir 
Francis Maſham, at Oates, (from whence this letter is dated) 
was much encreaſed by the converſation of the accompliſhed 
Lady Maſham, daughter of the learned Dr, Cudworth ; () as 
this lady and Mr, Locke had a great eſteem and friendſhip for 
each other. 

Mr. Locke's ſtrength began to fail him more remarkably than 
ever, at the entrance of the ſummer of the year 1703. And he 
ſeemed now convinced that his diſſolution was at no great diſ- 
tance, and often ſpoke of it himſelf, but with great compoſure ; 
though he omitted none of the precautions, which his {kill in 

hyfic taught him that had any tendency to prolong his lite, 
Mr. Coſte, who lived in Sir Francis Maſham's family, ſays, 
« Two or three weeks before Mr. Locke's death, as he was fit- 
ting ina garden, taking the air in a bright ſun-ſhine, whoſe 
warmth afforded him a great deal of pleaſure, which he improv- 


ed as much as poſſible, by cauſing his chair to be drawa more 
E 


Vor. VII. 1, 


[7] Familiar Letters between Mr, 
Locke and ſeveral of his friends, 8vo, 


1708. P. 255. 
[ m ] Sec ſome account of Lady 


'Maſnam in the fixth volume of our 


Work, P. 8. Beſides the treatiſe 
there mentioned concerning the Love 
of God, this lady alſo wrote © Re- 
elections upon the conduct of human 


and 


« life, with reference to the ſtudy of 
« learning and knowledge,” Lond, 
1689. i2mo. and Occaſional Thoughts 
© in reference to a virtuous or Chriſ- 
© tian life,“ Lond, 1705 amo. Vid. 
Ballad's Memoirs of ſeveral Ladies of 
Great Britain who have been celebrat- 
— for their Writings, &c. P. 380, 
38a. . 
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and more towards the ſun as it went down ; we happened to 
ſpeak of Horace, I know not on what occaſion, and having re- 
peated to him theſe veries, where that Poet ſays of himtelf, that 
he was 
Solibus aptum; 
Tra/ci celerem, tamen ut placabiuis efſem : 

* that he loved the warm h of the ſun, and that though he was 
naturally choleric, his anger was eaſily appeaſed.“ Mr. Locke 
replied, that if he durſt preſume to compare himſ-lt with Horace 
in any thing, he thought he was perfectly like him in thoſe two 
reſpects. But that you may be the leſs ſurprized at his modeſty 
upon this occaſion, I muſt at the ſame time inform you, that he 
looked upon Horace to be one of the wiſeſt and happieſt Romans 
that lived in the age of Auguſtus, by means of the care he took 
to preſ-rve himſelſ clear of ambition and avarice, to keep his 
deures within bounds, and to cultivate the frienaſhip of the 
greateſt men of thoſe times, without living in their depen- 
dance (2).“ 

Mr. Locke' weakneſs continued to increaſe, and at length his 
legs began to ſwell ; and for ſome weeks before his death he 
could not walk, but was carried about the houſe in an armed 
chair, As he had been incapable for a conſiderable time of go- 
ing to church, he thought proper to receive the ſacrament at 
hon:e ; and two of his friends communicating with him, as ſoon 
as the office was finiſhed, he told the miniſter, That he was in 
« perfect charity with all men, and in a fincere communion 
„% with the church of Chriſt, by what name foever it might be 
« diſtinguiſhed,” ; 

His weak and langviſhing ſtate did not prevent his conver- 
fing with his uſual chearfulneſs and good humour; and when ſome 
perſons ſeemed io wonder at it, he ſaid, While we are alive 
let us live.” Oo the day before his death, Lady Matham going 
to ſee him, and not finding him in his ſtudy where he uſed. to be, 
but in bed, ſeemed to wonder at that alteration. He told her 
he could not bear the fatigue of riſing, having wearied himſelf 
too much with it the diy before, and that he did not know whe- 
ther he ſhould ever riſe again. He could not cat that day; and 
in the afternoon {ome perions who kept him company, went into 
his chamber, an aſkeu him if they ſhould read ſomething to 
amuſe him, but he declined it. However, ſome papers being 
brought into his chamber, he enquired what they were, and 
cauſci them to be read to him; after which he ſaid, ©* That his 
Work here was almoſt at an end, and he thanked Gop for it.“ 
Soon after ſomebody coming near his bed, he denred hey would 


remember him in the evening prayers. They told him, that if 
he 


Le character of Mr, Locke, prefixed to Des Maizeaus's Collection of 
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he pleaſed, the family would come to prayers into his 1 
to which he agreed. They aſked him, if he thought he was 
near death: he anſwered, ** That he might perhaps die that 
„ night, but that he could not live above three or four days.” 
He was then in a cold ſweat, but that left him in a little time, 
He was aſked to drink ſome Mum, a liquor which he had drank 
with pleaſure the week before, and which he confidered as the 
moſt wholeſome of all ſtrong drinks. He took ſome ſpoonfuls 
then, and drank to the health of the company, “ withing all of 
them happineſs when he ſhould be gone.“ Fhere being afterwards 
nobody elſe in the chamber but Lady Maſham, who ſat by the 
bed ſide, he exhorted her to look on this world only as a ſtate 
of preparation fur a better.” He added, That he had lived 
* long enough, and that he thanked Gop he had enjoyed an 
& happy life ; but that after all he looked upon this life to be 
„ nothing but vanity.” After ſupper, the family came up into 
his chamber to prayers, and between eleven and twelve o'clock 
he ſeemed to be a little better. Lady Maſham would have fat up 
with him, but he would not permit her, ſaying that perhaps he 
might ſleep, and if he ſhould find any alteration he would ſend for 
her, He did not re{t that night, but reſolved to try to rife the next 
day, which he did. He was carried into his ſtudy, and was 
ſeated in an eaſy chair, where he ſlept by fits ſoine conſiderable 
time. Then thinking himſelf ſomewhat better, he had a mind 
to be dreſſed as uſual, and aſked for ſome {mall beer, which he 
uſed very ſeldom to taſte, After that he defired Lady Maſham, 
who was reading to herſelf in the Pſalms while they dreſſed him, 
to read aloud, which accordingly ſhe did, and he ſeemed very 
attentive, till he was hindered by the nearer approaches of death; 
upon which he delired her to read no more, and expired a few 
miautes after, on the 18th of October, 1704, about three in the 
afternoon, in the ſeventy-third year of his age Cg. 

Such was the end of Joux Locke ! one of the greateſt phi- 
loſophers of the age in which he lived, and who was rendered 
illuſtrious not only by his wiſdom, but by his pie:y and virtue, 
by his love of truth and dil'gence in the purſuit of it, and by 
his generous ardour in defence of the civil and religious rights 
of mankind. He was remarkable for the eaſineſs and politeneſs 
of his manners; and thoſe who knew him only by his Wiitings, 
or by the great reputation wnich he had acquired, and who had 
ſuppoſed him a relerved or auſtere man, were ſurprized, it hey 
happened to be introduced to him, to find him nothing bu: at- 
fability, good- humour, and humauity ; and always ready to hear 
them, and to talk with them of taoſe things which they beſt 
underſtood ; and much more deſirous of informing himlelt in 
what they underſtood better than 88 than to make a diiplay 
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of his own learning or abilities. He could accommodate himſelf 
with eaſe to the reach of all capacities; and he had a peculiar 
art in converſation, of leading people to talk of what they un- 
derſtood beſt. With a gardener he diſcourſed of gardening, with 
a jeweller of diamonds, with a chymiſt of chymiſtry, &c. “ By 
* this, (ſaid he himſelf } I pleaſe all thoſe men, who commonly 
„ can ſpeak pertinently upon nothing elſe, As they believe 
„ ] have an cficem for their profeſſion, they are charmed with 
* ſhewing their abilities before me; and I, in the mean while, 
4% improve myſelf by their diſcourſe.” And, indeed, Mr. Locke 
by this method acquired a great inſight into all the arts: and he 
uſed to obſerve, that the knowledge of the arts contained more true 
philoſophy, than all thoſe fine Jearned hypotheſes, which having 
no relation to the nature of things are fit for nothing at bottom, 
but to make men loſe their time in inventing, or comprebending 
them. The eaſineſs with which Mr, Locke knew how to con- 
verſe with ail ſorts of men, and the pleaſure he took in doing it, 
at firſt ſurprized thoſe who had never talked with him before. 
They were charmed with this condeſcenſion, not very common 
among men of letters; and which they ſo little expected from 
A perſon, whole great qualities raiſed him ſo very much above 
other men. 

As Mr Locke was very polite in his own behaviour, ſo if there 
was any thing which he could not bear in others, it was ill- man- 
ners: with which he was always greatly diſguſted, and the rather 
if he perceived it did not ariſe from want of converſation, and 
knowledge of the world, but from pride, ill nature, brutality, 
and other vices of that nature. Otherwiſe he was very far from 
deſpiſing others, though their perſons were ever ſo mean. He 
looked on civility to be not only ſomething very agreeable and 
proper to win upon men, but alſo a duty of Chriſtianity, and 
which ought to be more preſſed, and urged upon men than it 
commonly is. He recommended for this purpoſe a treatiſe writ- 
ten by the Meſſieurs of Port Royal, „“ concerning the means to 
« preſerve peace among men;“ and he greatly admired ſome 
ſermons he heard from Dr. Whichcote on this ſubject, 

His dreſs was neat, without either affectation or ſingularity, 
He was naturally very active, and employed himſelf as much as 
his health would permit. Sometimes he diverted himſelf with 
working in the garden, which he very well underſtood. He 
loved walking, but not being able to walk much through the 
diſorder of his lungs, he uſed to ride out after dinner; and when 
he could not bear a hoiſe, in an open chaiſe, He always chole 
to have company with him, though it were but a child; for he 
took much pleaſure in talk ing with children of a good education, 

The weakneſs of his health was a diſturbance to none but 
himielf ; for as he did nct trouble others with his complaints, 
they might look on him without any other conce:n than that of 
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ſceing him ſuffer. He did not differ from others in his diet, but 
only in his ordinary drink, which was nothing but water; and 
he thought that was the cauſe of his life being lengthened out to 
ſuch an age, though he was of ſo weak a conſtitution ; and that 
it was to this he owed the preſeryation of his eye-ſight, which was 
but little impaired when he died, nor had he ever made uſe of 
ſpectacles. He had no other diſtemper but his aſthma, excepting 
that about four years before his death he was for ſomerime very 
deaf, but did not continue ſo above fix months, His deafneſs de- 
priving him of the pleaſure of converſation, in a letter which 
he then wrote to one of his friends, he ſaid, “he did not know 
« but it was better to be blind than deaf.” 

Though Mr. Locke loved truths that were uſeful, and was 
beſt pleaſed to converſe on ſuch as were inſtructive ; yet he uſed 
to ſay, that in order to employ one part of this life in ſerious and 
important occupations, it was neceſſary to ſpend another in mere 
amuſements: and when an occaſion naturally offered, he gave 
himſelf up with pleaſure to the charms of a free and facetious 
converſation, He remembered many agreeable ſtories, which he 
introduced with great propriety ; and generally made them yet 
more delightful, by his natural and agreeable way of telling them. 
Nor was he any foe to raillery, provided it was innocent and 
delicate, 

One thing, which thoſe who lived for any time with Mr. Locke, 
could not help obſerving in him, was, that he took a delioht in 
making uſe of his reaſon in every thing he did: and nothin 
that was attended with any uſetulneſs ſeemed unworthy of his 
care; ſo that we may ſay of him, what was ſaid of Queen Eliza- 
beth, that he was no leſs capable of ſmall things, than of great. 
And his knowledge was ſo comprehenſive, that when he fat at 
the Board of Trade, as one of the lords commiſſioners, the moſt 
experienced merchants were ſuprized, that a man who had ſpent 
his life in the ſtudy of phyſic, of polite literature, or of philoſo- 
phy, ſhould have more extenſive and certain views than them- 
ſelves, in matters which they had wholly applied themſelves to 


from their youth, 


As he always kept utility in his eye in all his diſquiſitions, he 
eſteemed the employments of men only in proportion to the good 
they were capable of producing : for which reaſon he had no 
great value for thoſe critics, or mere grammarians, that waſte their 
lives in comparing words and phraſes, and in coming to a deter- 
mination in the choice of a various reading, in a paſſage that has 
nothing important in it, He cared yet leſs for thoſe profeſſed diſ. 
putants, who being wholly taken up with the defire ot coming 
off with the victory, fortiſy themſelves behind the ambiguity 
of a word, to give their adverſaries the more trouble. And when + 
ever he had todeal with perſons of this claſs, it he did not before- 
hand take a ſtrong reſolution of keeping his temper, he was apt 


to 
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to be ſomewhat warm. For it is obſerved, that if he was ſub- 
ject to avy paſſion, it was anger; but he had made himſelf ſo 
much maſter of it by reaſon, that it was very rarely troubleſome 
to himſelf or others. Nor could any one better expoſe that paſ- 
fion, cr place it in a more ridiculous light. He would ſay, it 
was of no uſe, either in the educating children, or keeping ſer- 
vants in oraer ; but that it did indeed make a man loſe his au- 
thority. He was verv kind to his ſervants ; and would take the 
trouble t. in ſtruct them, with a great deal of mildneſs, in what 
manner he expected to be ſerved by them. 

He was very charitabie to the Poor, except ſuch as were idle 
or profane, nd ſpent the Sunday in ale-houſes, and went not to 
church. hut he particularly compaſſionated thoſe, who after they 
had laboured as long as their ſtreugth would permit, were reduced 
to poverty. tie faid, it was not enough to keep them from 
ſtarving, but that fuch a proviſion ought to be made for them, 
that they might live comfortable, Accordingly, he ſought oc» 
caſions of doing good to thoſe who deſerved it: and when he 
walked out, te would often viſit the poor of the neighbourhood, 
and give them wherewith to ſupply their neceſſities; or buy 
the remegirs which he preſcribed them, if they were ſick, and 
had no otbet phyſician, 

He never wi:lingly played at cards, or any other game, and 
when tc d 4 it was merely out of complaiſance; although being 
often in comp+ny with thoſe who uſed it, he could play very 
well, if he fet avout it; but he would never propoſe it, for he 
ſaid, „it was but an amuſement for thoſe who wanted conver- 
« ſation.” He was, however, far from aſſuming thoſe affected 
airs of gravity, by which ſome perions, as well learned as un- 
learned, love to diſtinguiſh themielves from the reſt of the world; 
but wich be Iooker upon as an infallible mark of impertinence. 
Aud he wou'd ſometimes divert himſelf with imitating that ſtu- 
died grevny, in order to turn it the better into ridicule : and 
upon luch eccafions he always remembered this maxim of Ro- 
creroucanlrs, which he much admired, ** That Gravity is a myſ- 
« tety of the body, invented to conceal the defects of the 
n · aud.“ : 

He was a warm and fteady friend, and therefore felt a ſtrong in- 
* gration t any diſcovery of treachery, or infincerity in thoſe 
n whom he had confided It is ſaid that a particular perſon, 

noc name 35 not mentioned, but with whom he had contracted 
% 4.Umate tricnulhip, in the carlier part of his life, was atter- 
rds difcorertd by him to be extremely baſe and treacherous. 
Tais talte friend had not only taken every me hod privately of 
dowg Mr. Locke whatever injury he could with thoſe with whom 
he was conn: tied, but alſo went off with a large ſum of money 
that was tas property, at a time when he knew it muſt involve 
him in conhderable dithculties. Mr. Locke felt ſeverely for the 

perfidy 
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rfidy of his friend, and was to the laſt degree ſarprized when 
informed of the various arts he had made uſe of to inqute him. 
All intercourſe between them was now broken off, and for a long 
time he heard nothing of him, nor knew what became of him. 
But many years after, one morning, while he was at breakfaſt, 
at the time he was one of the lords of trade and plaitations, 
word wa brought him, that a man in a very ſhabby habit requeſt» 
ed the honour of ſpeaking to him. Mr. Locke with the polite- 
neſs and humanity thet were natural to him, immediately order» 
ed him to be admitted; and found to his great aſtoniſhment, 
his old friend reduced, by a life of cunning and extravagance, 
to the greateſt poverty and diſtreſs, and come to ſolicit ais for- 

ivenels, and implore his aſſiſtance. Mr. Locke looked at him 
; {ome time very ſtedfaſtly, without ſpeaking one word. 
At length, taking out a fifty pound note, he preſented it to him 
with the following remarkable declaration: ** Thaugh I fin» 
e cerely forgive your behaviour co me, yet I muſt never put it in 
« your power to injure me a ſecond time. -— Take this trifle ; 
& which I give, not as a mark of my former friendihip, but as a 
« relief to your preſent wants, and confign to the ſervice of your 
« neceſſities, without recollecting how little you deſerve it. No 


reply lit is impoſſible to regain my good opinion; for know, 
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* friendſhip once injured, is for ever loſt.“ 
A few days before his death, Mr. Locke wrote a letter to his 


© friend Anthony Collins, Elqr. which he directed not to be de- 


livered till after his deceate. It conclude+ in the following terms: 
« May you ive long and happy in the enjoyment of neaith, 
« freedom, content, and thoſe bleſſings which providence has be- 
« {towed on you, and your virtue intitles you to. I know you 
« loved me living; and will preſerve my memory, now I am 
« dead. Al; the ule to be made of it, is, that this life is a ſcene 
« of vanity, that ſoon paſſes away; and affords no ſolid ſatisfac- 
« tjon, but in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes 
6% of another lite. This is what I can ſay upon experience 
„ and what you will find to be true, when you come to mak» up 
« the account. Adieu: I leave my beſt wiſhes with you.” (p) 

Mr. Locke was interred in the church of Oates, where there is 
a decent monument erected to his memory, with a modeſt in- 
ſcription in Latin written by himſelf, He left ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts behind him, which were pu niſhed ſoon atcer his death by 
Sir Peter King, and Anthony ollins, Eiqr. whom he appoint- 
ed his executors, and to whom he gave his library to be equally 
divided between them. 

ln i705, his Paraphraſe and notes upon St. Paul's epiſtle to the 
Galatians were publiſhed in 4to. aud which were ſoon followed 
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by thoſe upon the Corinthians, Romans, and Epheſians : to which 
were prefixed, An Eſſay for the underſtanding of St. Paul's Epiſ- 
tles, by conſulting St. Paul himſelf, In 1706, ** Poſthumous 
Works of Mr. Locke,” were publiſhed in one volume, 8vo. In 
1708, ** Some familiar letters between Mr. Locke and ſeveral 
« of his friends,” were alſo publiſhed in 8vo. and in 1720, Mr. 
Des Maizeaux alſo publiſhed in the ſame ſize, A, Collection 
« of ſeveral pieces of Mr. Locke never before printed, &c.” 
But all our Author's Works have been collected together, aud 
frequently reprinted, in three volumes, folio, 
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Chriſtopher Wren, rector of Eaſt Knoyle in Wiltſhire, 
where he was born on the zoth of October, 1632. He 
received a part of his education under Dr. Buſby at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool ; from whence he was ſent to Oxford, and admitted a 
entleman-commoner at Wadham-college, when he was about 
— years of age. And the advancements which he made 
there in mathematical knowledge, before he was ſixteen years of 
age, are ſpoken of by that eminent mathematician Mr. Ought- 
red, as very extraordinary, His uncommon abilities excited the 
attention and admiration of Dr. Wilkins, then warden of his 
college, and of Dr. Seth Ward, the Savilian profeſſor of aſtro- 
nomy, who then reſided in that college. By Dr. Wilkins he 
was introduced into the notice and tavour of Charles Elector Pa- 
latine, to whom he preſented ſeveral mechanical inſtruments of 
his own invention. 

In 1647, he became acquainted with Sir Charles Scarborough, 
at whoſe requeſt he undertook the trauflating of Oughtred's ge- 
ometrical Dialling into Latin; and the ſame year he invented 
ſeveral other mathematical inſtruments, and wrote a treatiſe of 
Spherical Trigonometry in a new method. He took the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts in 1650; and the following year he 
publiſhed a ſhort algebraical tract, relating to the Julian period. 
He was elected a fellow of All Souls College; in the beginning 
of November, 1653, and on the 11th of December following, 
he took the degree of maſter of arts. In the mean time, he 
became one of the firſt members of the philoſophical ſociety at 
Oxford. At whoſe firſt aſſemblies in Wadham-college, he ex- 
hibited many new theories, inventions, experiments, and mecha» 
nic improvements. 

In 1657, when he was in the twenty-fifth year of his age, he 
was appointed Profeſfor of Aſtronomy in Greſham college: and 
his lectures there on that ſcience were attended by many eminent 
and learned perſons, One ſubje& of his lectures was upon Te- 
leicopes, to the improvement of which he had greatly contribut- 
ed, In 1658, he folved the problem propoſed by the famous 
Monſ. Paſcal, under the feigned name of Jean de Monttert, 
to all the Engliſh mathematicians z and returned another to the 


mathematicians in France (formerly propoſed by Kepler, and 
Vor. VII. . D then 
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then folved likewiſe by Mr. Wren) of which they never gave 
any ſolution. | 

On the 5th of February, 1661, he was choſen Savilian pro- 
feſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxford, in the room of Dr. Seth Ward, 
upon which he reſigned his Greſham profeſſorſhip on the 8th of 
March following, and on the 15th of May entered on the other. 
On the 12th of September the ſame year, he was created Doctor 
of the civil law (2). 

Among his other eminent accompliſhments, Dr. Wren had al- 
ready acquired fo conſiderable a ſkill in architecture, that he 
was ſent for the ſame year from Oxford, by order of King 
Charles the Second, to aſſiſt Sir John Denham, ſurveyor-gene- 
ral of his majeſty's works, In 1663, he was choſen a fellow of 
the royal ſociety, being one of thoſe, who were firſt appointed 
by the council, after the grant of their charter. And not long 
after, it being expected that the King would make the ſociety a 
viſit, the Lord Brounker, then preſident, by a letter, deſired Dr. 
Wren's advice, who was then at Oxford, what experiments would 
be moſt proper for his majeſty's entertainment. To whom the 
doctor, in his anſwer, dated July 30, 1663, recommends princi- 
pally the Torcellian experiment, and the weather needle, as be- 
ing not bare amuſements, but uſeful, and likewiſe neat in the 
operation, and attended with little incumbrance C). 

The new inſtitution of the Royal ſociety Dr. Wren greatly 
promoted by many curious and uſeful diſcoveries in aſtronomy, 
natural philoſophy, and other ſciences, of which Dr. Thomas 
Sprat, (afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter,) who was then a member 
of it, has given the following account in his“ Hiſtory of the 
„ Royal Society.“ 

«« The firſt inſtance (ſays Dr. Sprat) I ſhall mention, to which 
Dr. Wren may lay peculiar claim, is the doctrine of motion, 
which is the moſt conſiderable of all others, for eſtabliſhing the 
firſt principles of philoſophy by geometrical demonſtrations, 
This Des Cartes had before begun, having taken up ſome ex- 
periments of this kind upon conjecture, and made them the firſt 
foundation of his whole ſyſtem of nature. But ſome of his con- 
cluſions ſeeming very queſtionable, becauſe they were only derive 
ed from the groſs trials of balls meeting one another at Tennis, 
and Billiards; Dr. Wren produced before the ſociety an inſtru- 
ment to repreſent the effects of all ſorts of impulſes, made be- 
tween two hard globous bodies, either of equal, or of different 
bigneſs, and ſwiftneſs, following or meeting each other, or the 
one moving, the other at reſt. From theſe varieties aroſe many 
unexpected effects; of all which he demonſtrated the true theo- 

ries, after they had been confirmed by many hundreds of experi- 
ments 


[7] Ward's Lives of the Proſeſſors of Greſham college, P. 96, 97. [r] Ward 
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ments in that inſtrument. Theſe he propoſed as the principles 
of all demonſtrations in natural philoſophy. Nor can it ſeem 
ftrange, that theſe elements ſhould be of ſuch univerſal uſe; if 
we conſider, that generation, corruption, alteration, and all the 
viciſſitudes of nature, are nothing elſe but the effects ariſing from 
the meeting of little bodies, of different figures, magnitudes, and 
velocities. 

« The ſecond work, which he has advanced, is the Hiſtory of 
Seaſons ; which will be of admirable benefit to mankind, if it 
ſhall be conſtantly purſued, and derived down to poſterity, His 
propoſal therefore was, to comprehend a diary of wind, weather, 
and other conditions of the air, as to heat, cold, and weight 3 
and alſo a general deſcription of the year, whether contagious 
or healthful to men or beaſts ; with an account of epidemical 
diſeaſes, of blaſts, mil-dews, and other accidents, belonging to 
grain, cattle, fiſh, fowl, and inſets, And becauſe the difficulty 
of a conſtant obſervation of the air by night and day ſeemed 
invincible, he therefore deviſed a clock to be annexed to a wea- 


ther cock, which moved a rundle covered with paper, upon 


which the clock moved a black lead pencil ; ſo that the obſer- 
ver by the traces of the pencil on the paper might certainly con- 
clude, what winds had blown in his abſence for twelve hours 
ſpace, After a like manner he contrived a thermometer to be 
its own regiſter, And becauſe the uſual thermometers were not 
found to give a true meaſure of the extenſion of the air, by rea- 
ſon that the accidental gravity of the liquor, as it lay higher 
or lower in the glaſs, weighed unequally on the air, and gave it 
a farther contraction or extenſion, over and above that which 
was produced by heat and cold ; therefore he invented a cir- 
cular thermometer, in which the liquor occaſions no fallacy, 
but remains always in one height, moving the whole inſtru- 
ment, like a wheel on its axis. 

«© He has contrived an inſtrument to meaſure the quantities 
of rain that falls. This, as ſoon as it is full, will pour out itſelf; 
and at the year's end diſcover how much rain has fallen on ſuch 
a ſpace of land, or other hard ſuperficies; in order to the the- 
ory of vapours, rivers, ſeas, &c. 

* He has deviſed many ſubtle ways for the eaſier finding the 
gravity of the atmoſphere, che degrees of drought and moiſture, 
and many of its other accidents. Amongſt thele inſtruments 
there are balances, which are uſeful to other purpoles, that ſhew 
the weight of the air by their ſpontaneous inclination, 

* Amongſt the new diſcoveries of the pendulum, theſe are to 
be attributed to him: that the peadulum in its motion from reſt to 
reſt, that is, in one deſcent and aſcent, moves anequally in equal 
times, according to a line of ſines; that it would continue to move 
either in circular, or eliptical motions, and ſuch vibrations would 
have the ſame periods with = that are reciprocal ; and that 
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by a complication of ſeveral pendulums depending one upon 
another, there might be repreſented motions, like the planetary 
helical motions, or more intricate ; and yet that theſe pendulums 
would diſcover without confuſion. (as the planets do) three or 
four ſeveral motions, acting upon one body with differing periods; 
and that there may be produced a natural ſtandard for meaſure 
from the pendulum for vulgar uſe, 

« He has invented many ways to make aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions more accurate and eaſy. He has fitted and hung qua- 
drants, ſextants, and radii, more commodiouſly than formerly. 
He has made two teleſcopes, to open with a joint like a ſector, 
by which obſervers may infallibly take a diſtance to half minutes, 
and find no difference in the ſame obſervation reiterated ſeveral 
times; nor can any warping, or luxation of the inſtrument 
hinder the truth of it. 

« He has added many ſorts of retes, ſcrews, and other deviſes 

to teleſcopes, for taking ſmall diſtances and apparent diamets to 
ſeconds, He has made apertures to take in more or leſs light, 
as the obſerver pleaſes, by opening and ſhutting like the pupil 
of the eye, the better to fit glaſſes to crepuſculine obſervations, 
He has added much to the theory of dioptrics, much to the ma- 
nufacture itſelf of grinding good glaſſes, He has attempred, 
and not without ſucceſs, the making of glaſſes of other forms 
than ſpherical, He has exactly meaſured and delineated the 
ſpheres of the humours in the eye, whoſe proportions one to 
another were only gueſſed at before, This accurate diſcuſſion 
produced the reaſon, why we ſee things erefted ; and that re- 
flection conduces as much to viſion, as refraction. 
He diſcourſed to them a natural and eaſy theory of reſrac- 
tion, which exactly anſwered every experiment. He fully de- 
monſtrated all dioptrics in a few propoſitions, ſhewing not only 
(as in Kepler's dioptrics) the common properties of glaſſes, but 
the proportions, by which the individual rays cut the axis, and 
each other ; upon which the charges (as they are uſually called) 
of teleſcopes, or the proportion of the eye glaſſes and apertures 
are demonſtrably diſcovered, 

« He has made conſtant obſervations on Saturn, and a theory 
of that planet, truly anſwering all obſervations, before the print - 
ed diſcourſe of Huygenius on that ſubject appeared. 

« He has layed to make a true ſelenography by meaſure z 
the world having nothing yet but pictures, rather than ſurveys 
cr maps of the moon. He has ſtated the theory of the moon's 
libration, as far as his obſervations could carry him. He has 
compoſed a lunar globe, repreſenting not only the ſpots, and 
various degrees of whiteneſs upon the ſurface, but the hills, emi- 
nencies, and cavities, moulded in ſolid work. The globe, thus 
faſhioned into a true model of the moon, as you turn it to the 
light, repreſents all the menſtrual phraſes, with the variety of ap- 

| pearauces 
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pearances, that happen from the ſhadows of the mountains and 
valleys. He has made maps of the Pleiades, and other teleſco- 
pical ſtars ; and propoſed methods to determine the great 
doubt of the earth's motion or reſt, by the ſmall ſtars about the 
pole to be ſeen in large teleſcopes, 

In order to navigation, he has carefully purſued many mag- 
netical experiments ; of which this is one of the nobleſt and 
moſt fruittul of ſpeculation. A large terella is placed in the 
midſt of a plane board, with a hole, into which the terella is 
half immerſed, till it be like a globe, with the poles in the hori- 
zon, Then is the plane duſted over with ſteel filings equally 
from a ſieve. The duſt by the magnetical virtue is immediately 
figured into furrows, that bend like a ſort of helix, proceeding as 
it were out of one pole, and returning into the other. And the 
whole plane is thus figured, like the circles of a planiſphere. 

It being a queſtion amongſt the problems of navigation, very 
well — reſolving, to what mechanical powers ſailing (againſt 
the wind eſpecially) was reducible ; he ſhewed it to be a wedge. 
And he demonſtrated, how a tranſient force upon an oblique 
plane would cauſe the motion of the plane againſt the firſt mo- 
ver. And he made an inſtrument, that mechanically produced 
the ſame effect, and ſhewed the reaſon of ſailing to all winds. 

„The geometrical mechanics of rowing he ſhewed to be a 
vectis on a moving or cedent fulerum. For this end he made 
inſtruments to find, what the expanſion of body was towards the 
hindrance of motion in a liquid medium, and what degree of 
impediment was produced by what degree of expanſion,; with 
other things, that are the neceſſary elements for laying down the 
7 of ſailing, ſwimming, rowing, flying, and the fabrics 
of ſhips. 

He has 1nvented a very curious and exceeding ſpeedy way 
of etching. He has ſtarted ſeveral things towards the emenda- 
tion of water-works. He has made — of reſpiration, 
and for ſtraining the breath from fuliginous vapours, to try whe- 
ther the ſame breath ſo purified will — again. 

He was the firſt inventor of drawing pictures by microſcopi- 
cal glaſſes. He has found out perpetual, at leaſt long- lived lamps, 
and regiſters of furnaces, and the like, for keeping a perpetual 
. — in order to various uſes; as hatching of eggs, inſects, 
production of plants, chymical preparations, imitating nature in 
producing foſſils and minerals, keeping the motion of watches 
equal in order to longitudes, and aſtronomical uſes, and infinite 
other advantages. 

He was the firſt author of the noble anatomical experiment 
of injecting liquors into the veins of animals. An experiment 
now vulgarly known; but long ſince exhibited to the meetings 
at Oxford, and thence carried by ſome Germans, and publiſhed 
abroad, By this operation divers creatures were immediately 


purged 
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purged, vomited, intoxicated, killed, or revived, according to 
the quality of the liquor injected. Hence aroſe many new ex- 
periments, and chiefly that of transfuſing blood, which the ſoci- 
ety has proſecuted in ſundry inſtances, 

« This is a ſhort account of the principal diſcoveries, which 
Dr. Wren has preſented or ſuggeſted to this aſſembly, I know very 
well, that tome of them he did only ſtart and deſign ; and that they 
have been ſince carried on to perfection, by the induftry of other 
hands. I purpoſe not to rob them of their ſhare in the honour, Yet 
ãt is but reaſonable, that the original invention ſhould be aſcribed 
to the true author, rather than the finiſhers. Nor do I fear, that 
this will be thought too much, which J have ſaid concerning him 
for there is a peculiar reverence due to ſo much excellence, co. 
vered with ſo much modeſty, And it is not flattery, but honeſty, 
to give him his juſt praiſe ; who is ſo far from aſurping the fame 
of other men, that he endeavours with all care to conceal his 
own,” 

In the year 1665, Dr. Wren went over into France, where he 
not only furveyed all the buildings of note in Paris, and made 
excurſions to divers other places, but took particular notice of 
what was moſt remarkable in every branch of mechanics, and 
contracted an acquaintance with moſt of the conſiderable virtuoſi. 
And in a letier which he wrote at this time to one of his friends, 
ke tells him, he was ſo careful not to loſe the impreſſions of 
„ thoje ſtructures he had ſurveyed, that he ſhould bring all 
« Francein paper. &c.” And he concludes his letter with a nume- 

rous catalogue of architects, ſculptors, and ſtatuaries, plaiſterers, 
gravers of medals and coins, painters in hiſtory and portraiture, 
aad other artiits, then famous in that country (a). 

Upon his return to England, he was appointed architect, and 
one of the commiſſioners, tor the reparation of the cathedral of 
St. Paul. And within a few days after the fire of London, which 
began upon the 2d of September, 1666, he drew a plan for a 
Brew City, This model was ſo formed, that the chief itreets were 
to croſs each other in right lines, with leſſer ſtreets between 
them ; the public buildings and markets, to be ſo diſpoſed, as not 
to jutertere with the ſtreets 3 and four piazzas placed at proper 
diſtances, in which ſeveral of the ſtreets were to meet. The pa- 
rochial churches were to be ſo placed, as to be ſeen at the end of 
every viſta of houſes, and diſpoſed in ſuch diſtances from each, 
as to appear neither too thick nor thin in proſpect. The cathe- 
dral of St. Paul was to have been the center of the city, from 
whence ſtreets were to have proceeded to all the principal parts 
ef it. The public halls for the ſeveral companies were to have 
faced the 1 hames, and to have been built upon a quay, on which 

allo were to have been erected houſes for tome of the principal 
| merchants, 


(2) Ward's Lives of the Greſham Profeſſors, P. 102. 
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merchants. But the execution of this noble deſign was unhappi- 
ly prevented by the diſputes which aroſe about private property 
= the haſte and hurry of rebuilding z though it is ſaid thay 
the practicability of Dr. Wren's whole plan, without loſs to 
any man, or infringement of any property, was at tha: time 
demonſtrated, and all material objections fully weighed and an- 
ſwered. | Tn. 

Upon the deceaſe of Sir John Denham, who died in March, 
1668, Dr. Wren ſucceeded him in the office of Surveyor-general 
of hi: Majeſty's works. 

In 1668, he finiſhed that magnificent edifice the theatre at 
Oxford. In this ſtructure the admirable contrivance of the flat 
roof, being cighty feet over one way, and ſeventy the other, 
without any arch-work or pillars to ſupport it, is particularly 


remarkable. The variety of buſineſs in which he was now en- 


gaged as an architeR, requiring his conſtant attendance, he re» 


- ſigned his Savilian profeſſorſhip at Oxford on the gth of April, 


1673. And the year following he received from King Charle II. 
the honour of knighthood. Some time after he married Faith, 


the daughter of Sir Thomas Coghill of Blechington in Oxford- 
ſhire, by whom he had one ſon of his own name. And ſhe dy- 


ing ſoon after, he married Jane, daughter of William Lord Fitz 
William, Baron of Lifford in the kingdom of Ireland. By her 
he had two children, a ſon named William, and a daughter of 
the ſame name with his lady (6) 


In 1677, Sir Chriſtopher Wren finiſhed the monument, which 


was erected to commemorate the burning and rebuilding of Lon» 
don. It is a pillar of the Doric order, the pedeſtal of which is 
forty feet high, and 21 ſquare, the diameter of the column 15 
feet, and the altitude of the whole 202 ; and it greatly. exceeds, 
in height the pillars at Rome of the emperors Trajan and An- 
toninus, the ſtately remains of Roman grandeur ; or that of The- 
odoſius at Conſtantinople. The author of the Review of our 
„ public buildings,” obſerves, that this monument © is un- 
« doubtedly the nobleit modern column in the world; nay, in 
« {ome reſpects, it may juſtly vie with thoſe celebrated ones of 


\*© antiquity which are conſecrated to the names of Trajan and 
* Antonine. Nothing can be more bold and ſurprizing, nothing 


44 


* more beautiful and harmonious : the bas relief at the baſe, 
allowing for ſome few defects, is finely imagined, and exe- 


* cuted as well: and nothing material can be cavilied with, 
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32 but che inſcriptions round about it.” Theſe, however, Sir 
> Chrittopher Wren had prepared in a more elegant and maſculine 


ſty le; but he was over-ruled. 

In 1680, he was elected Preſident of the Royal Society; and 

in 1681, he had completed the church of St. Stephen's Wal- 
brooke. 


[5] Ward P. 103, 
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brooke, It is obſerved by an ingenious writer, that ** the 
% church in Walbrooke ſo little known among us, is famous all 
« over Europe, and is juſtly reputed the maſter-piece of the ce. 
« Jebrated Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Perhaps Italy itſelf can 
« produce no modern 2 — can vie with this in taſte or 
proportion; there is not a beauty, which the plan would ad- 
« mit of, that is not to be found here in its greateſt perfection: 
« and foreigners very juſtly call our judgment in queſtion for 
« underſlanding its graces no better, and allowing it no higher 
« a degree of fame.” 

In 1685, he was choſen Member of Parliament for Plympton 
in Devonſhire. In 1690, he began to build the two royal apart- 
ments at Hampton-couct, which were finiſhed in 1694, juſt be- 
fore the death of Queen Mary. King William once ſaid, in the 
preſence of ſeveral perſons of the firſt quality, that theſe two 
apartments for good proportion, ſtate and convenience, jointly, 
were not paralleled by any palace in Europe, Queen Mary had 
an elegant taſte for the polite arts, and a knowledge in many 
ſciences greatly ſuperior to moſt of her ſex ; and ſhe took plegſure 
in converſing freely with Sir Chriſtopher Wren, not only on the 
fubje& of architeQure, but other branches of the mathematics. 

In 1690, he fiaiſhed Chelſea-college, and beſides erecting the 
building, he alſo preſcribed the ſtatutes and whole oeconomy of 
the houſe. He was alſo the architect of that magnificent edifice 
Greenwich-hoſpital ; and employed his time, labour, and fkill, 
in erecting it, without any ſalary, emolument, or reward, in or- 
der to promote the generous purpoſe for which it was deſignee. 

In 1700, he was elected a burgeſs in parliament for Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis in Dorſetſhire. In 1708, he was appointed 
one of the — | Fd for building the fifty new churches in 
and about London, In 1710, he finiſhed the cathedral of St. 
Paul. It has been obſerved, that this ample and magnificent 
cathedral was completed in the ſpace of thirty-five years, under 
one architect, and one biſhop of London, Dr. Henry Compton, 
under the reign of four princes, Charles II. James II. William 
and Mary, and Queen Anne; whereas that of St. Peter's at 
Rome was 145 years in building, by twelve architects, aſſiſted by 
the police and intereſt of the Roman fee, the ready acquiſitior 
of marble, and by the beſt artiſts of the world in ſculpture, ſta- 
tcary, painting, and moſaic work, and under the reign of ninc- 
teen Popes. | 

St. Paul's cathedral is the moſt magnificent Proteſtant churc!: 
in the world; and it is generally acknowledged by all traveller: 
of taſle, that the outſide, and particularly the front of St. Paul's, 
is much ſuperior even to St. Peter's at Rome. The whole ex- 
pence of etecting St. Paul's cathedral, was 736, 7521 25. 2d. 
When Sir Chrittopher Wren was frit called upon to produce his 
celigns, for this ately edifice, he had before drawn feveral, is 
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order to diſcover what would be moſt acceptable to the general 
taſte ; and finding that perſons of all degrees declared for magni- 
ficence and grandeur, he formed a very noble one, conformable to 
the beſt ſty le of the Greek and Roman architecture, and having eau- 
ſed a large model to be made of it in wood, with all its ornaments, 
he preſented it to his Majeſty ; but the biſhops not approving of 
it, as not being enough of a cathedral faſhion, Sir Chriſtopher 
was ordered to amend it; upon aich he produced the plan of 
the preſent ſtructure, which was approved of. The firſt deſign, 
however, which was only of the Corinchian order, like St. Peter's 
at Rome, Sir Chriſtopher himſelf ſet a higher value upon than 
any other he ever drew, and would have put it in execution 
with more chearfulneſs, chan that which we now ſee erected. 
This curious model is ſtill preſerved in the cathedial, 

He was employed in erecting a great variety of other churches, 
and public edifices ; but notwithſtanding his extraordivary me- 
rit, in April, 1718, his patent for the royal works was ſuperieded, 
in the eighty-fixth year of his age, after more than fifty years 
ſpent in a continued, active, and laborious ſervice to the crown 
and the public. The removal of this illuſtrious architect rom 
his place at ſo advanced an age, was extremely ungenerous. Pill 
this time he had reſided in a houſe which is appropriated to the 
office of ſurveyor general in Scotland yard, adjoining to White» 
hall. But after his removal from that employment, he dwelt oc- 
caſionally in St. Jame**s-ſtreet, in Weſtminſter, and remained 
ſurveyor of the abbey from the year 1698, when he was conſti- 
tuted to that office, till the time of his death. He had another 
houſe, that belonged to the ſurveyor general to the crown, at 
Hampton-court ; the enjoyment of which had been granted 
him by Queen Anne, and was held by an exchequer leaſt, which 
deſcenaeq to his ſon and heir. In coming from this houſe to 
London he contracted a cold, which occaſioned his death, in the 
ninety-firſt year ct his age, on the 25th of February, in the 
year 1723- He died, as he had lived, with great calmneſs and 
ſerenity. His funeral was attended by many perſons of honour 
and diſtinction, with great ſolemnicy, from his houſe in Welt- 
minſter, to St. Paul's cathedral ; where his corps was depoſited 
in the vault, under the ſouth wing of the choir, near the eaſt- end, 
under a flat ſione on the pavement, which 1s railed in between 


. two pillars 3 upon which ſtone is a ſhort inſcription in Eogliſh, 


covering the fingle vault which contains his body, But the 
church itſeif, which was built by um, being the molt noble and 
proper monument to perpetuaic the memory of this great man, 
he wauted no other; as is juitly intimated in another inſeriptian, 
written by his fon, in Latin, aud placed on the fide of the weftera- 
pillar, above the icrmer, to the touliowing purpoſe, ** Under - 
* neath heretics buried CHAISoircrHE e War, the builderof this 
** Church and city, who lived vpwards of giuety years, not to 
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„ himſelf, but for the good of the public. Reader, if thou 
% feekeſt his monument, look round.“ 

Sir CHR15ToPHER WIEN was in his perſon of a low ſtature, 
and thin; but by temperance and ſki}fal management (for he was 
a proficient in anatomy and phyſic) he enjoyed a good ſtate of 
health, and his life was protracted to an unuſual length. He 
artly indebted for his health and 
evenneſs of his temper, for which 
he was ever remarkable. He was alſo modeſt, devout, ſtrictly 
virtuous, and very communicative of what he knew, 
extremely diſintereſted ; and the acquiſition of wealth appears 
hardly in any degree to have been an object of his attention. 

Beſides being the greateſt architect of the age in which he 
led, fo extenſive was his learning and knowledge in all the po- 
lite arts, but eſpecially the mathematics; his invention ſo fer- 
tile, and his diſcoveries io numerous and uſeful ; that he muſt 
always be eftecmed a benefactor to mankind, and an ornament to 
his country, Mr. Hooke, who was intimately acquainted with 
him, and very able to make a juſt eſtimate of his abilities, ſpeaks 
of him in the following emphatic terms : © I muſt »ffirm, (ſays 
«« he) that ſince the time of Archimedes there ſcarce ever has 
10 met in one man, in fo great a perfection, ſuch a mechanical 
«« head, and fo philoſophical a mind.” 

Sir Chriſtopher was ſucceeded in his eftate by his eldeſt ſon 
and only ſurviving child, Chriftopher Wren, Eſq; who was edu- 
cated at Eton- ſchool, from whence he was removed co Pembroke 
Hall in Cambridge. In 1694, he was made deputy clerk en- 
roſſer, and in 1698 he travelled through Holland, France, and 
He was twice choſen member of parliament for Wind- 
He was a learned and pious 
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might, however, probably, be 
long life to the chearfulneſs an 


ſor, in the years 1712, and 1714. 
man, a good antiquary, and beloved by all his acquaintance 
for his communicative diſpoſition. 
of ſeventy-two, and lies interred at Wroxhall in Warwickſhire, 
where he had a country-ſeat.— In 1508, he publiſhed in 4to. 
a treatiſe intitled, ** Numiſmatum antiquorum tylioge, populis 
« Grecis, Municipiis etColoniis Romanis caſorum. 
He alſo left behind him a treatiſe in manu- 
ſcript with the following title: Parentalia: Memorials of the 
„lives of the right reverend father ia God, Matthew Wren, 
„D. D. Lord Biſhop of Ely; Chriſtopher Wren, D. D. dean of 
« Wineſor ; and Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Knight, ſurveyor-gene- 
With collections of records and 
« original papers.“ This piece with ſcme alteration in the title, 
was publiſhed by his ſon Stephen, ip 1750, in folio. 
Cbriſtopher's daughter Jane died io her father's life-time unmar- 
ricd, at the age of twenty-ſix, as appears by a monument of 
white marble erected to her memory, againſt ove of the pillars 


He died in 1747, at the age 
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near the ſouth-eaſt end of St. Paul's vault, in which ſhe was alſo 
interred, almoſt oppoſite to her father, | 
The following is a catalogue of the churches of the city of 
London, royal palaces, hoſpitals, and public edifices, built b 
Sir Cusisror HER Wax, during the ſpace of fifty years, (viz) 


from 1668 to 1718, 


St. Paul's cathedral. 

Alhallow's the Great. 

Alhallows, Bread-ftreet. 

Alhallow's, Lombard ſtreet, 

St. Alban, Wood -ſtreet. 

St. Anne and Agnes. 

St. Andrew, Wardrobe. 

St. Andrew, Holborne. 

St. Antholin. 

St. Auſtin. 

St. Benet Graſſchurch. 

St. Benet, Paul's Wharf. 
St. Benet Finke. 

St. Bride. 

St. Bartholomew. 

Chriſt's Church. 

St. Clement, Eaſt Cheap. 

St. Clement Danes. 

St. Dionis Backchurch. 

St Edmund the King. 

St. George, Botolph-lane. 

St. ſames, Garlick-hill. 

St. James, Weſtminſter. 

St. Lawrence Jewry, 

St. Michael, Baſſing's hall. 

St. Michael Royal. 

St. Michael, Queen hithe. 

St. Michael, Wood ſtreet, 

St. Michael, Crooked lane. 

St. Martin, Ludgate. 

St. Matthew, Friday: ſtreet. 

St. Michael, Cornhill, 

St. Margaret, Lothbury. 


St. Margaret Pattens. 

St. Mary Abchurch. 

St, Mary, Aldermanbury. 

St. Ma: y le Bow. 

St, Mary Magdalen. 

St. Mary Somerſet. 

St, Mary at Hill. 

St. Nicholas Cold-abbey. 

St, Olave Jewry, 

St. Peter, Cornhill. 

St. Swithin, Cannon-ſtreet, 
St. Stephen, Walbrook. 

St. Stephen, Coleman-ſtreet, 
St. Mildred, Bread-ſtreet. 
St. Magnus, London- bridge. 
St. Foſter's church. 

St. Mildred, Poultry. 

St. Chriſtopher. 

St. Dunſtan in the Eaſt. 

St. Mary, Aldermary. 

St. Sepulchre's. 

The Monument. 

The Cuſtom-houſe, London. 
Wincheſter-caſtle. 

Hampton - court. 

Chelſea- hoſpital. 
Greenwich hoſpital. 

The Theatre at Oxford. 
Trinity college library at 


Cambridge. 


The Chapel of Emanuel- 


college, Cambridge. (c.) 


To theſe may be added, the frontiſpiece of the Middle Tem- 
ple near Fleet- ſtreet, erected in 1684. And all the renovations 
of Weſtminſter-abbey, which were made by Sir Chriſtopher from 
1695 till his deceaſe in 1723, and fince from deſigns formed by 
him. But beſides theſe, ſeveral other deſigns of buildings were 
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(c) Ward's Appendix to the Lives of the Profeſſors of Greſhamecollege, 
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drawn by him, that were not put in execution; particularly, a 
defign for rebuilding the palace of Whitehall, ſome time after 
the WS. and two deſigns for rebuilding Whitehall, after 
the fire of that palace in 1697. A large collection of his draughts 
and defigns were purchaſed by the members of All Soul's col- 
lege, which fill ſeveral large folio's, and are repoſited in that 
college library, which is adorned with a curious buſt of Sir 
Chriſtopher, who was a fellow of that college. 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren was the author of ſeveral pieces, ſome 
of which have been publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
and others in the Parentalia, &c. and ſome ot his produQtions are 
yet remaining in manuſcript, 
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in Kent, in the year 1630, He loſt his father while 
an infant, and little being left for his maintenance, the 
care and expence of his education was undertaken by an uncle. 
Being ſent to the free-{chool at Canterbury, he made a very 
uick proficiency there, became King's ſcholar, and at the age of 
. Lancia, was recommended by Mr. Jackſon, then the only pre- 
bendary of that church, to a ſcholarſhip of archbiſhop Parker's 
foundation, in Corpns-chriſti college in Cambridge, into which 
he was admitted in 1645. He applied himſelf diligeatly to his 
ſtudies, under his tutor, Mr. Richard Kennet ; and at the regu- 
lar periods he took both the degrees in arts; and was choſen 
fellow of his college about the year 1655. But an unfortunate 
circumſtance about this time reduced him to conſiderable diſſi- 
culties, His uncle, who had undertaken the charge of his edu- 
cation, had kept an exact account of all the diſburſements for 
that purpoſe ; and dying ſoon after Mr. Spencer was choſen fel- 
low, and in a way of getting his own living, without having 
cancelled this legal demand upon him, it was made by the uncle's 
ſons and executors in ſo rigorous a manner, that not being able 
to raiſe the money himſelf, he was forced to communicate his 
diſtreſs to his friends in the college, who generouſly made a loan, 
by which the debt was diſcharged (4). 

After he had obtained a fellowſhip, he undertook the inſtruc- 
tion of pupils ; and, entering into holy orders, he ſerved the 
cures, firſt of* St. Gyles, and then of St. Benedict, in Cambridge. 
He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his talents in the pulpit ; and 
was appointed univerfity-preacher ; and in 1659, he proceeded 
bachelor in divinity, In 1663, he publiſhed in 8vo. 4+ A Dil- 
* courſe concerning Prodigies : wherein the vanity of preſages 
by them is reprehended, and their true and proper uſe aſſerted 
« and vindicated.” And he ſoon after publiſhed, «* A Diſcourſe 
* concerning Vulgar Prophecies, wherein the vanity of receiv- 
© ing them as the certain indications of any future event, is diſ- 
© covered, and ſome characters of diſtinction between true and 

«« preteuded 


E HIS learned Divine was born at Bocton under Bleane 


(4) Biograph. Britan, 
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* pretended Prophets, are laid down.” This was afterwards 
fubjoined to the ſecond edition of the former piece. 
In r665, he took the degree of doctor in divinity ; and in ju- 
Iy, 166», he was preſented by his college to the r:Qory of Land- 
beach All-faints 11 Cambridgeſhire. In Auguſt following, he 
was elected Mifter of his College, an office which he held with 
great er putation for twenty ſix years. In September the iame 
ear he wal preferred by the King to the archdeaconry of Sad- 
ury in Suffolk. And in 1672, * was appointed to a prebend 
in the church ef Ely | 

In 1573. he was hoſen vice-chancellor of the Univerſity ; and 
it is ſomewhat remarkable, that whilſt he was in this office, he 
was ſu{penoed by Dr. Borde, ſurrogate to the official, for not ap- 
p*aring at the archdeacon's viſitation ; but how this affair ended, 
goes not appear In 1677, he was promoted to the deanery of 
Ely; and in 167, he publiſhed in 8vo. a Latin diſſertation 
concerning Urim and Thummim. In 1683, he reſigned the rectory 
of T,ancheech, in favour of his kinſman, Mr. William Spencer, 
who was a fellow of his college. 

In 1685, Dr. Spencer publithed at Cambridge in two volumes, 
folio, his famous work, intitled, De legibus Hebræorum ritu- 
*+ alibus, et earum rationibus libri tres” His defign in this 
elaborateand learned work, is to prove, by a detail of the particu - 
lars, that all the rites and ceremonies of the Jewiſh religion, 
were inſtituted in oppolition to the practices of the idolatrous na- 
tions round about them. The ſubject had been long upon his 
mind, as appears from ſeveral paſſages in his diſcourſe concern. 
ing prodigics ; in one of which he expreſoly declares, * that ma- 
ny ot the critical cites and uſage appointed „ nation, 
* will be tound to reſolve into the divine purpoſe to croſs and 
* thwart, by his commands, the rites of the Zabiz, the Eg yptians, 
* and other neighbouring nations. which had the Devil for the 
great matter Of their religious ceremonies.” This opinion 
berng entirely ſpeculative, and in which the eſſentials of religion 
are not concerned, it has been defended and oppoſed by various 
tearned writers, particularly Huetius, Sir. John Marſham, Calmet, 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, and Mr. Samuel Shuckford, However, 
it ſcems agreed on all hands, that Dr. »pencer has examined the 
ſubject with more diligence, and treated it witn more learning 
and judgment, than a: y other author Whatſoever. | 

Lr. Spencer's work, at its firſt publication, met with ſuch ge- 
peral appr« bation, that it was reprinted, cum indice rerum et ver- 
borum, at the Hague, in 1686, in 4to. | It was alſo reprinted at 
Lerphc in 1705, And our author continued all his life-time to 
make 1mprovements to this learned work, and by will left ſuch 
©! his papers and writings, as were tolerably perfect, to be ad- 
ded in tucir proper places, 11 ever there ſhould be occaſion to re- 
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tor, Biſhop Teniſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury fe). 
who bequeathed them to the univerſity of Cambridge, atter ha- 
ving cauſed them to be prepared for the preſs, with fifty pounds 
for the advancement ot printing in that univerſity. Theſe the 
ſenate gave leave to the learned Mr, Chappelow to publiſh ; and 
lor his eacouragement therein, beſtowed upon him the arch- 


(e) Thomas Tzxison was ſon of 
Mr, John Tenifon, rector of Mundeſ- 
ley in Norfolk He was born at 
Cottenham in Cambridgeſhire, about 
the vear 1626 He was cducated in 
giammar-learning at the tree-ſchogl 
at Norwich, from hence he was ſent 
to the uriverfity of Cambridge, where 
he took the degrees in arts, and was 
choſen fell of Corpus-chrifti gol- 
lege in 1662. He was fome time 
miniſter of St. Andrew's church in 
Cambridge; and when the plague 
broke out in 1665, his ſenſe of his 
duty, was ſo much ſuperior to his 
ſenie of danger, that he diligently 
attended the ſick inhabitants, though 
the plague raged with ſuch violence, 
that ſcarce any body ventured to 
continue in the college of which he 
was a member. His pariſhioners 
teſtified their grateful ſente of his pi- 
ous and faithful attachment to them, 
at a time of ſuch extreme danger, by 
preſenting him wich a handſome piece 
of plate. TI. 1667, he was preſented 
by the Earl of Vancheſter o the rec- 
tory of Holywell and Nedingworth 
in Huntingdonſhire, and the lame 

car he took the degree of bachelor 
in divinity, In 1670, he publi ed 
in 8vo, © The Creed of Mr, Hobbes 
« examined, in a feigned conference 
« between him an! a ſtudent in divi- 
« nity.” He was very active to pre 
vent the growth of Popery, in the 
reigns both of Charles II and James 
II. and publithed ſeveral treatiſes 
againit the Papiſts. 

In 1679, he publiſhed in 8H. “ Ba- 
© coniana ; or, certatn genuine te- 
„% mains of Sir Francis Bacon, &c." 
In 1680, he took the degice of doc- 
tor of divinity, and the ſame year he 
was preſemed to the vicarage of St, 
Martin's in the field; which being 
a very rich living, chabled him to 
indulge his inchtastion to works of 


biſhop's 


charity and benefcence; and accord - 
ingly it appears, that in 1683. durmg 
the ſevere froſt, his pris ae diſburſe- 
ments to the poor amounted te above 
300l In 1685 he attended the 
Duke of Monmouth on the morning 
of his exccution. In 1689, he was 
preſented, by KingWilham and Queem 
Mary, to the arch-deaconry of Lon- 
don. 

While he was vicar of St Martin's, 
he made ſeveral donations to the ſaid 
pariſn ; aud, among others, endowed 
a free ſcnool tor it, and built a hand- 
ſome library, which he furniithed 
with uſefu] books. In 161, he was 
promoted to the biſhopric of Lin- 
coln; and in 1694, upon the death of 
Tiliotfon, to that of Canterbury. Dr. 
Kennet obſerves, that, upon the death 
of archbiſhop Tillotſon, “it was the 
« folicitous careof che court to fill up 
« the fee of Canterbury, The firtt 
« per ſom that ſcemed to be offered 
« to the eye of the world, was Dr. 
% Stillingfleet, biſhop of Worcelier z 
© but his great abthties had raiſed 
« ſome envy and (ome jealouſy of 
« him : and, indeed, his body would 
% not have borne the fatigues 4 ſuch 
« a ſtation. Even the biſhop of 
« Briſtol, Dr. John Hall. maler of 
«© Pembroke-college, Oxford. was 
« recommended by a great party of 
« men, who had an opinion of his 
% great picty and moderation, But 
« the perſon moſt eſteemed hy their 
« inaj<thes, and moſt univerſally ap- 
« proved by the miniſtry, and the 
„ clergy, and the people, was Dr. 
« Temiſon, biſhop of Lincoln, who 
« had been exemplary inevery lation 
« of life, had reſtored a neglected 
« large dioceſe to ſome diſciplme 
« and good order, and had before 
« in the office of a parochial minil+ 
« ter, done as much good as, perhaps, 


« was pollible tor any one man to = 
« Te 
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biſhop's benefact ion likewiſe. Accordingly the work was reprint- 
ed at Cambridge, in 1727, in two volumes, folio, under the care 
of Mr. Chappelow, with the additions from Dr. Spencer's ma» 
nuſcripts, and proper indexes. 

Aſter a life ſpent in the cloſeſt application to his ſtudies, Dr. 
Spencer died on the 27th of May, 1693, aged fixty-three years, 
and was interred in the chapel of Corpus-chriſti college. He was 
married and had two children, but neither of them appear to 
have ſurvived him.—In a letter from Cambridge, dated Feb, 
25, 1738, we have the following account of Dr. Spencer's way 
ot lite, as related by one Mrs. 'I revor, who had been a ſervant 
to him: “ That he uſed to riſe by five or fix at fartheſt in a 
* morning, and go to bed at ten ; that his chief time for ſtudy 
« was in the forenoon. He had not much acquaintance ; but 
the chief that ſhe remembered were Biſhop Teniſon, Biſhop 
* Moore, and Biſhop Greene. That he was a plentiful cater 
„ himſelf, ard lived in a very hoſpitable and charitable manner. 
The only exerciſe he uſed was the dumb bell. He bought a 
* horſe ſome time before he died, but never uſed him. That 
«« he died of the aſthma, to which diſtemper he was chiefly ſub- 
« jet.” The letter containing theſe particulars was ſent to Dr. 
Alured Clerke, who was dean of Exeter. 


© It was with great importunity, and 
after rejetting better offers, that he 
© was prevailed with to take the 
« biſhopric of Lincoln; aad it was 
« with greater feluctancy, that he 
* now received their majeſty's deſire 
« and command for his tranſlation 
« to Canterbury.” 

Archbiſhop Feniſon filled the ſce 


of Canterbury twenty years, and was 


archbiſhop ; whereupon the Ning an- 
ſwered, “ to the greateſt degree of 
« ſatisfaRtion, ſince that venerable old 
% man had been above an hour and 
« an half with him, and in all that 
« time had not aſked one favour of 
« him, for himſelt or friends.“ lic 
died on the 14th of December, 1751 <, 
in the feventy-ninth year of his age: 
and was interred in the chancel of the 


2 


in great favour with King William 
and Queen Mary; but in the reign of 
Queen Anne he was not much coun- 
reaanced at court, being conſidered as 
100 great a favourer of Whig princi- 
ples. In 1704, he zealoufly oppoſed 
the bill ro prevent occalional confor- 
mity. He had the fatislattion of 
crowning King George I. and of be- 
1:g admitted tos private conference 
with him foon after his acceſſion, 
when his mejeſty was highly pleaſed 
with the plainnefs and fincerny of his 
converſation. Soon alter this con- 
terence, a certain nobleman, who had 
been a great ſolicitor for grants, &c. 


cd his majeily how he liked the 


church at Lambeth, and in the ſame 
vault with his wife, who dicd the 
preceding year, leaving him without 
iſſue.— Archbilhop Teniſon was a 
learned and pious man, of great be- 
nevolence, integrity, and moderation. 
His charitable donations in his te 
time were various end extenlive ; 
and he left many legacies to the poor 
in his will. He alto founded a chart- 
t y- ſchool at Lambeth, and another at 
Croyden, Vid. Memoirs ot the 
L ife and Times of Dr, Thomas Ten- 
niſon, late Archbithop of Canter bury, 
2d, edit, 8:0, —— Biograph, Brit, and 
New ang Gen, Biog. Dict. Bvo. 
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The Life of GEORGE BULL, 
Biſhop of St. David's. 


| ſhire, on the 25th of March, 1634. His father, who 

was a reputable tradeſman, and poſſeſſed of a good for- 
tune, died when he was only four years old ; but left him an ef- 
tate of two hundred pounds a year. He was educated at Tiver- 
ton ſchool, where he made a great progreſs in claſſical learning, 
„It was the uſual method of his maſter (ſays Mr. Nelſon) when 
*« he gave his boys themes for verſes, to preſs them to exert 
«« themſelves and to do thejr beſt, becauſe he judged how far 
each boy's capacity would carry him; but he always told 
« George Bull, that he expected from him yerſes like thoſe of 
« Ovid; becauſe, ſaith he, I know you can do it. Svfficiently 
© thereby intimating, that his ſcholar had a capacity and genius 
„ which enabled him to excel in ſuch exerciſes (J).“ 

At the age of fourteen, he was ſent to Exeter-cnllege in Ox» 
ford, where he was entered a commoner on the 10th of July, 1648. 
But about two years after, he left the univerſity, becauſe he did 
not chuſe to take the engagement; and retired to North · Cadbu- 
ry in Somerſetſhire, where he continued to proſecute his ſtudies 
under the care of Mr. Ackland, who had been his tutor at the 
univerſity, and who had alſo a number of other pupils from 
thence under his tuition. He is ſuppoſed to have continued in 
this ſituation till he was about nineteen years of age; when he 
was put for ſome time under the direction of Mr, William Tho- 
mas, rector of Ubley in the county of Somerſet, who was a zea- 
lous Calviniſt ; and in whoſe houſe (ſays Mr. Nelſon) he 
0 boarded with ſome of his own ſiſters for the ſpace cf two years; 
* where he had the advantage indeed of living in a very regular 
« family, but he received little or no real improvement or aſſiſ- 
s tance from him in his ſtudy of divinity, and would often lameng 
« his great misfortune in that choice.“ 

But though Mr. Bull derived little aſſiſtance in his theological 

Vor. VII. 2. F wi ſtudies 


( f ) Life of Dr. George Bull, late Lord Biſhop of St, David's, by Robert 
Nelſon, Eſq z 8vo. 171g. P. 6.—11. | ; 
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ſtudies ſrom the gentleman with whom he boarded, and under 
whoſe direction he was placed, it appears that he was conſidera- 
bly benefited by his intimacy with his ſon, Mr. Samuci Thomae, 
who pu:ſued a much more {iberal courſe of ſtudies than his ta- 
ther. Mr. Nelſon ſays, that “ before this acquaintance with 
Mr. Samuel Thomas, Mr, Bull had ſpent his time entirely in 
reading little ſyſtems of divinity, and had arrived at fo great aper- 
ſection in thatmethod of ſtudy, and was particularly ſo thorough- 
ly verſed in Wollebius, that he was malter of all thoſe objection; 
and ſolutions, which ſo frequently occur in thoſe writings. But 
his judgment being now come to a greater ripeneſs, he grew more 
and more out of conceit with that fort of divinity, and applied 
himſelf to the reading of other books, ſuch as he reliſhed better, 
and were more adapted to his genius, ſuch as Hooker, Hammono, 
Taylor, Groties, Epiſcopius, &c. with which his friend Mr. Sa- 
muel Thomas was ready to ſupply him, though at the hazard of 
his father's diſpleaſure ; ſor the old man had a watchful eye over 
Tir. Bull, and never found any of theſe books in his ſtucy, with. 
out giving viſible marks of his anger and reſentment. For be- 
ing well acquainted with his ſon's principles, and with the inti- 
mare correſpondence there was between them, he eaſily gue ſſed 
from what quarter ke was provided with ſo much heterodoxy, and 
would often ſay, ©* My fon wi'l ccrrupt Mr. Bull Cg). 
Soon after he had quitted Mr. Thomas, he refolved toenter in- 
to hely orders; and accordingly he applied to Dr. Skinner, the 
cjeed biſhop of Ox ford, by whom he was ordained deaccn and 
prieſt in one day, being at that time only twenty-one years of age. 
Aſter which he accepted the benefice of St. George's near Briſſol. 
worth about zol. a year. And a little eccutrence ſoon after his 
coming to this living, contributed greatly to eſtabliſh his reputa- 
tion as a preacher, Ore Sunday, when he had begun his ſermon, 
as he was turning to his Bible to explain ſome texts of ſcripture, 
which he had quoted, his notes, which were written on ſeveral 
ſmall pieces ot paper, flew out of his Bible into the middle of 
the church. Many of his auditors burſt out into laughter at this 
incident, concluding that their young preacher would be nonpluſ- 
ſed for want of materials; but ſome of the more ſober and bet- 
ter Gatured fort gathered up the ſcattered notes, and carried 
them to him in the pulpit. Mr. Bull took them; and perceiving 
that moll of the audience, conſiſting chiefly of ſea-faring perſons, 
was rather inclined to triumph over him under that ſarprize, he 
clapped them into his bock again, and ſhut it; and then without 
reſerring any more to them, went on with the ſubje& he had be- 
gun; which he preſecuted ſo well, and with ſo much preſence 
of mind, as io excite the applauſe of theſe who had before been 
prepared to Ceride him. 1 
r, 
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Mr. Bull was very ditigent in the diſcharge of the daties of his 


ſonction. He did not content himſelf with — to his pa- 
riſhioners twice every Sunday, and with vifiting the fick ; but he 


alſo viſited all his pariſhioners. zich and poor, without diſtinction, 


at their own honſes, at ſtated periods; and on thefe occafions 
he took great pains to imprint deeply on their minds the impor- 
tant truths of religion. And his extenfive charity to the poor 
and aMlited, contributed much towards procuring him the affec- 
tion of bis pariſhioners. Mr. Nelfon afferes us, that “ he ex- 


«+: pended more annually in relieving the poor of all forts, than 


te the whole income of his living amounted to.“ 
Whilf he continued at this place, he was ance interrupted as 
he was preaching by a Quaker, who came into the church, and 


in the middle of the fermon, cried out. George, come down, 
whereupon the 
pariſhioners, who loved their minifter exceedingly, fell upon the 


« thou art a falte prophet, and an hireling;“ 


poor Quaker with fuch fury, as obliged Mr. Bult to come down 
out of the pulpit to quiet them, and to ſave him from the effects 
of their releatment : after which be went up again and finiſhed 
bis. f-rmon. | 
During the time of his being at St. George's, his conſtant cuf- 
tom was to make a journey once a year to the univerfity of Qx- 
ford, where he remained about two months, to enjoy the benefit 
and advantage of the public libraries. And in his way ro Ox- 
ford, and on his return, he always made a viſit to Sir William 
Mafters of Cirenceſter, where he was conſtantly received as a 
very welcome gueſt, and treated with great civility and kindneſs. 
He uſually upon theſe occaſions preached for the incumbent of 
that place, Mr. Alexander Gregory, which gave riſe to ſuch an 
acquaintance and friendſhip between them, as. was afterwards 
improved 10 fo great an intimacy, that in 1658 he married Mrs, 
Bridget Gregory, one of that gentleman's daughters. 
Of this Lady, Mr. Nelſon gives the following character. Mrs. 
* Bull proved in all reſpects a fit conſort for a clergyman, as be- 
ing in her own nature ſufficiently provident, and yet well diſ- 
poſed to all manner of good works, out of 2 true principle of 
love to God and goodneſs. Her attire was very plain and grave: 
her chief diverſion was the care of her family, and her main 
ambition was to pleafe ber huſband, to whom ſhe was always a 
* complying and obedient wife. Yet her picty was not confined 
to her own home, but extended itſelſ ta the whole pariſh where- 
ever ſhe lived: for by the help of her cloſet, and &1!1 in ſur- 
gery, the made herſelf — nſefu} and neceſſary upon all 
occaſions, and was very much beloved, eſpecially dy thoſe of 
the mcaner fort. "hey were man and wife above fifty 
years; and ſhe brought Mr. Bull five ſons and fix daughters, 
and ſo proved a fruitful as well as a provident and obedteng 
F 2 | * wityo 
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« wife ; which exactly anſwered the prayer of her wedding fing. 
* which was, bene parere, parere, parare, det nibi Deus (H.“ 
The ſame year in which he was married, Mr. Bull was preſent- 
d to the rectory of Suddington St. Mary, near Cirenceſter in 
lcuceſterſhire ; and in 1662, he was , preſented to the vicarage 
of Suddington St; Petef, by the then Lord Chancellor, the Earl 
of Clarendon, There were many Quakers here, ſome of whom 
gave Mr. Bull mach trouble. One of them, who was a preacher, 
one day addreſſed him in the following words: George, as for 


© human learning, I ſet no value upon it; but if thou wilt talk 


« ſcriptute, have at thee,” Upon which Mr. Bull, willing to cor- 
rect his conſidence, anſwered bim, Come on then, friend.“ So, 

ning a Bible, he turned to the book of Proverbs, *« Seeſt thou 
t friend, {ſaid he) Solomon faith in one place, Anſwer a fool ac- 
* cording to his folly ; and in another place, An er not a fool ac- 
* cording io his folly ; hw doſt thou reconcile theſe two texts o 
* ſcripture ?? ** Why, (ſaid the Quaker,) Solomon don't ſay ſo: 
to which Mr. Bull replied, Aye, but he doth.” And turning 
w the places he ſoon convinced him : upon which the Quaket 
being much diſconcerted, anſwered, © Why, then Solomon's a 
% Fool :” which ended the controverſy FCI. 

Mr. Bull did not indulge himſelf in any common amuſements 
or recreations: His only relaxation was, the enjoyment of agree- 
able converſation ; and the beſt which his neighbourhood affarded 
he was always maſter of, becauſe he was a welcome gueſt where- 
ever he viſited. But what hechiefly loved, was, to receive learned 
and good men at his own houſe, eſpecially thoſe of his own Proſeſ- 
fon; and they could never entertain him better, than by ſupportin 
the converſation. with inquiries into ſubjects of divinity, or © 
any other part of learning. For the compaſs of his knowledge 
was ſo extenſive, eſpecially in all parts bf Theology, that he ne- 
ver ſeemed to be ſurprized with any queſtion bf that nature; but 
would immediately and upon the ſpot, without the leaſt hefitation, 
give a pertinent and a full anſwer to it. His notions were ſo diſ- 
tinct and clear, that he could bring down the ſublimeſt truths to 
ordinary capacities, and ſet the moſt abſtruſe points iv ſo good a 
light, that they might eafily be comprehended. He chearfully 
communicated his thoughts to all thoſe, who converſed with bim; 
for where he could not learn, he delighted to make others wiſer 
and betier ; and he was always ready to explain any obſcure paſ- 
ſege of ſcripture, or to repreſent any truth of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion to the beſt advantage. And what farther encreaſed the 
agreeableneſs ot his converſation, was, his extracrdinary can. 
dour and modeſly ; fo that he never provoked thoſe io expoſe 
their imperſections who defired information from him, but took 
the 
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the tirſt opportunity to remove their ignorance, without ſeeming 
to take notice of it. 

But Mr. Bull's chief delight was in his books, and his ſtudy 
was the ſcene of his moſt exquiſite pleaſure ; and he would often 
affirm, that he taſted the mott refined ſatisfation in the 
purſuit of knowledge, that the preſent ſtate of human nature was 
capable of; and that when his thoughts were lively and happy in 
his compoſitions, he found no reaſon to envy the enjoyment 
the moſt voluptuous epicure. His courſe indeed of ſtudy proved 
prejudicial to his health, becauſe he dedicated the greateſt part 
of the night to that purpoſe for many years together, and con- 
tented himſelf with little ſleep, riſing early and going to bed late. 
But no extraordinary attainments are acquired without pains and 
induſtry ; and the reaſon why he choſe theſe hours for that purpoſe, 
was, becauſe he ſecured thereby, what he could not otherwite 
promiſe to himſelf, an entire freedom from noiſe and diſturbance, 
and from all the interruptions of buſineſs and company. 

In 1669, he publiſhed his “ Harmonia Apoſtolica,” &c. a La- 
tin treatiſe, in which he ſhewed the conſiſteucy of St. Paul and 
St. James on the ſubje& of Juſtification. But this learned per- 
formance, though it increaſed his reputation, was attacked by a 
variety of authors; and M. de Marets, a French writer, obſerved, 
that Mr. Bull, © tho? a profeſſed Prieſt of the Church of England, 
* was more addicted to the Papiſt's Remonſtrants, and Socinians, 
* thao ta the Orthodox party.“ In 1675, he publiſhed his“ Ex- 
«« amen Cenſurz five Reſponſio ad auaſdam animadverſiones,” 
&c, in anſwer to Mr. Gataker, one of his opponents; and his 
«++ Apologia pro Harmonia,” &c. in reply to Dr. Tully, who 
was another of his antagoniſts. 

About three years after, Mr. Bull was promoted by the Earl 
of Nottingham, then Lord Chancellor, to a Prebend in the 
church of Glouceſter, In 1680, he publiſhed his Defence of the 
Micene Faith, in Latin, This was printed at the expence of Biſhop 
Fell ; and ir appears that if that prelate had not undertaken 
to defray the charges, it would not have been printed at all. 
For Mr. Nelfon informs us, that Mr. Bull “ being but in low 
*< circumſtances, and having a large family of children to ſup- 
port, it was not poflible for him ro furniſh out the expence 
„ himſelf for printing, as he was inclinable enough to have done, 
„had he been able.” 4) 

It may be thought ſomewhat ſtrange that Mr. Bull ſhould have 
been in ſuch narrow circumſtances, as he had two livings, beſides 
a paternal eſlate. But Mr. Nelſon obſerves, that the income of 
both bis livings united, did not amount to above 100l. a year, 
clear of taxes.” He adds, that Mr. Bull“ found himſelf very 
** early under a neceſſity of making ſuch a proviſion of books, 
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« as might egable him to carry on his theological &udies, which 
«*«. colt him ſeveral hundred pounds, for he was placed at à dit. 
<. tance from any public library, which is a great advantage 16 
„ thoſe who can enjoy ſuch a benefit. His tamily grew nume- 
«. rous by a large ſtock of children, who were te be maintained 
„% and cducated ; his fsiends were always received with great 
« hoſpitality, and the poer with a charity that bordered upon 
« projiuſeneſ> ; with all this he had feveral greac loſies, and had 
« no great talent in that wiſdom, which conſiſleth in managing 
< an eſtate to the beſt advantage : by theſe means he was redu- 
« ccd to great ſheights, and by degrees was under a neceſſity of 
« ſelling his patrimonial cate, do maintaia himſelf in the ſer- 
vice of the church (1).” 

In the year 1685, Mr. Bull's circumſtances received a coufides 
rable alteration for the better, by his being preſented to the xec- 
tory of Aveving in Glouccſterſhire; which was a very large pa- 
riſh, and the income of the living about two hundred pounds a 
year. Ihe manner in which he was preſented to this living, may 
deſerve to be related. It happened, that when the living became 
vacant, Mr. Sheppard who was the pation of it, and Mr. Bull, 
wit ſome other gentlemen, were at Aſtrop Wells in Oxtordſtire, 
drinking thoſe mineral waters for the benefit of their health ; 
and they were topether at the very time that Mr. Sheppard re- 
ceived the news of it, Upon which he acquainted the company, 
that he had a very good living to diſpoſe of, and enumerated all 
thoſe qualifications which be expected in the perſon, upon whom 
he ould beſtow it: which ſo exactly anſwered to Mr. Bull's cha- 
racter, that every one preſent plaiply perceived, that Mr. Shep- 
pard deſigned to det? imine that preterment in Mr. Bull's favour. 
But be had too much lumility ta make the application to him- 
ielf, and therefore took not the leaſt notice of it. Some time 
aftes, Mr. Bull withdrew with ſome of the company to walk in 
the garden; upon which Mr. Sheppard took that opportunity to 
declare, that he had on purpoſe given thoſe hints, that Mr. Bull 
might be encouzaged to apply to him for it; but finding his mo- 
ch was foo great to take that ſtep, he was reſolved to offer ic 
to him, who had, more merit to deſerve it than aſſurance to aſk for 
M ; which accordingly he did, as ſoon as Mr. Bull zeturved into 
the ro ]; and who received this unexpected favour with proper 
and gratelu] acknowledgments (u). 

In 1686, Mr. Bull was preferred by azchbiſhop Sancroft to the 
archceaconry of Landaff; and the ſame year the univesſiiy of 
Oxford, in full cenvocation, unanimoufly conferred on him the 
gegree of dottor in divinity, as @ public teſtimony of their ſenie 
of the ſervice which he had rendered to the church of England, 
aud particularly by his Deferſio Fiaei Nicenæ. 

| Ir, 
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In 1604, Dr. Dull pobliſhed his Pudiciam Ecclæ Catholict, 


Kc. which was written againſt Epiſcopias, and intended as a de- 
ſence of the z{nathemna of the Council of Nice againſt thofe who 
oppoſed rhe doctrine of the Trinity. In this piece our learned 
anthor diſcovered à mich greater zeal for Orthedoxy, than tor 
that charity, cantons, and mutual fotbearance, which are fo cha- 
raReriſtic of rhe real ſpirit and genius of Chriſtianity. | 

In 17503, Dr. Bull's Latin Works were collected together and 
printed in one Volume, folio 3 and te this edition of bis works 
was added. [he primitive and apoſtolical tradition of the doc» 
© rriae received in the Catholic church, concerniag the divinity of 
* oor Saviour Jeſus Chrilt, aſſerted and evidently demonſtrated 
* 20ain{t Daniel Swicker the Pruſſian, and his late followers in 
England.“ As Dr. Bull was now advanced in years, and oppref- 
ſed With many infirmities, the revifing and correcting this im- 
preffion af his works, was voluntarily undertaken by his learn- 
ed friend Dr. John Erneſt Grabe, who wrote a preface to it, and 
added to the ſeveral treatiſes many learned annotations of his 
Own. 

la 1705 Dr. Bull was promoted to the hiſhopric of St. David's. 
He was conſecrated in Lambeth-chapel, on the 2gith of April 
that year, Andas his income was now increaſed, fo was the ex- 
erciſe of his charity : and during the time of his fitting in the epiſ- 
copal chair, his hoſpitality and his alms are ſaid to have been 
much too large tor his revenues. But he never entertained ſo 
mean a defign, as to raiſe an eſtate from the income of any church 
preferment. He contented himfelt to make a very ſlender pro- 
viſion for his family; which, with GOD's bleffing, he eſteemed 
the beſt ſaheritance. His doors were almoſt always crowded 


with the poor aud needy, who found comfort and {ſupport from 


his bounty; and alt the time de lived at Brecknock, which was 
a very poor town, about fixty neceſſitous people were fed at his 
expence with meat, or elſe had money given them, every Sunday 
at dinner-time. He was alſo very generous to widows and or- 
phans in the ſame place, and ſent liberally to relieve the diſtreſs 
of neceſſitous priſoners CA. 

Biſhop Bull died on the 17th of February, 17969--10, When 
the diſtemper which carried him off firſt obliged him to keep his 
chamber, he perceived that his diffolation was near at hand; and 
accordingly declared, © That he was now ſenſible of his own de- 
cap, and that he was ſure he could not live many days.” His 
phyſicians ſeemed to incline to the ſame opinion, after ſome 
ort attendance ; though they expreſſed themſelves therein with 
ſome hefication and reſerve : which the Biſhop perceiving, thus 
addrefled himſelf to one of them: Doctor, you need not be 
* afraid to tell me freely what your opinion of me is; for l 

| thank 
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thank my good God I am not afraid to die. It is what 1 
have expected long ago; and I hope I am not unprepared for 
it now.” In his laſt hours he took great pains to impreſs on 
all around him, a ſtrong fenſe of the importance of religion. He 
very forcibly repreſented to them the vanity of all ſublunary 
things; and the inefficacy, or at leaſt the extreme hazard. of a 
death-bed repentance ; and the ubſolute neceſſity of an holy life, 
in order to an happy death. And he earneſtly exhorted them to 
a life ſpent in the ſervice of God, and in doing good in the world, 
eſpecially works of charity and mercy, He was buried at Breck- 
nock ; and his funeral was attended by great numbers of the gen- 
try and clergy, both of the county of Caermarthen and Breck- 
dock. His grave is covered with a plain ſtone, on which is a 
ſhorr inſcription. 

Biſhop Burt was a very learned and pious man, and diſtin- 
guiſhed for the exemplarineſs of his life, and his extenſive bene- 
yolence. As to his ſpeculative opinions, he is commonly con- 
fidered as a favourer of Arminianiſm ; but then, on the other 
hand, he is juſtly reputed one of the ableſt defenders of the doc- 
trine of, the '] rinity. As to his perſon, he was rather tall of 
ſtature, and; in bis younger years thin and pale; but fuller and 
more ſanguiſe in the middle and latter part of his age. His 
Gght was quick and ſtrong, and his conſtitution firm and vigo- 
tous, till indefatigable reading and nighteſtudies, to which he was 
very much addicted, had firſt impaired, and at length go ex- 
tinguiſhed the one, and ſubjecled the other to many infirmities; 
tor his ſight failed him entirely, and his ſtrength to a great degree, 
tome years before he died. But whatever other bodily indiſpo- 
Gtions he contracted by intenſe thinking and a ſedentary life, his 
head was always free, and remained unaffeted to the laſt, As 
bis reading was great, ſo his memory was equally retentive : he, 
therefore, never kept any book of references, or common-places, 
vor had occaſion for any. He was naturally ſomewhat inclined 
to be paſſionate, but his anger was of ſhort continuance, He was 
very ſteady in his determinations ; and when he had once form- 
ed his reſolutions, they were not eaſily changed by the importu- 
nities of others. He was a very hard ſtudent for many years; 
and though he was not unacquainted with moſt parts of Jearning, 
vet he chiefly cultivated divinity, to which he had ſolemnly de- 
dicated his ſtudies. And when he was a biſhop, he was very di- 
hgent in his enquiries concerning the morals, and progreſs in 
learning, eſpecially in theology, which thoſe had made who of- 
tered themſelves as candidates for holy orders. — I hough he 
| had eleven children, there were only two of them ſurvived him, 
a ſon and a daughter, The ſon, Robert Bull, became tector of 
Tortworth in Glouceſterſhire, and prebendary of Glouceſter.---- 
Biſhop Bull's Engliſh Works, which chief y conſiſt of Sermons, 
were publiſhed after his death in folio by Mr. Nelſon, THE 

| "NF 


The Liſe of THOMAS SPRAT, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter. 


HOMAS SPRAT was the ſon of a Clergyman, and 
bora at Tallaton in Devonſhire, about the year 1625. 
He was educated at Wadham College, Oxford. the 
took the degree of backelor of arts in 1655, and that 
of matter ia 1657, and was choſen fellow of his college. Upon 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, in 1698, he wrote a fine pindatie 
ode to celebrate the memory ot the Protector, on whom he be- 
ſtowed the higheſt eulogiams. His next production was another 
pindaric ode, deſcribing the Plague of — which happened 
in the ſecond year of the Peloponefian war. ; 

After the Reſtoration, he entered into holy o ders, and became 
chaplain to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, whom be 
is ſaid to have aſſiſted in his witty compoſitions, particularly in 
the Rebear/al. And we told the Duke was often heard to ſay, 
„That he never thought any of his compoſitions perfect, till they 
* had received Mr. Sprat's approbation.” He was alſo made 
chaplain in ordinary to his —— and fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

In 1667, he publiſhed, in co. The Hiftory of the Royal 
% Society of London, for the improving of natural knowledge.” 
This was re-printed in 1702, and in 4734. It was very highly 
applaudedin the age in which it was written, but has fince been 
much cenſured. In 1668, he publiſhed, in 8yo. * A Letter 
containing ſome obſervations on Monſ. de Sorbiere's Voyage 
into England; written to Dr. Wren, profeſſor of aſtronomy in 
* Oxtord.” This was a vindication of the Engliſh nation from the 
reflexions which were thrown out againſt it by Sorbiere, which 
were equally falſe and ſcutrilous. He alſo publiſhed Mr. 
Cowley's Life in Latin, and afterwards drew it up in a fuller man- 
ner in Engliſh, to prefix to his works. | "PE 

In 1668, he was inſtalled prebendary of Weſtminſter, and ſoon 
after appointed miniſler of St. Margaret's. In 1669, he accu- 
mulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor in divinity. Ard in 
1680, he was inſtalled canon of Windſor. He was afterwards 
employed by the court in drawing up an account of what was 
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called the Protefant Plot; in which much pains was taken to 
blacken the character of Lord Ruſſel, and thoſe other Patriots 
who had been ſolicitous to oppoſe the arbitrary proceedings of 
Charles the Second. But this being a very odious taſk, and 
which expoſed him to ſevere cenſure, Dr. Sprat endeavoured, 
after the Revolution, to apologize for his conduct, in a letter to 
the Earl of Dorſet, He alledged, among other things, in his 
own behalf, that he had entered upon this taſk with great reluc+ 
tance, and that he engaged in it by the command of the King 
himſelf ; that the materials of which the work was compoſed 
were furniſhed him by others ; and that alterations and additions 
were made to it after he had done with it. 

But whatever cenſures Dr. Sprat's compliance with the views 
of an arbitrary court might draw on him, from the friends to a 
free and limited ſyſtem of government, it is certain that he ob- 
tained thereby conſiderable preferment; which, to an aſpiring 


churchman, was more than a ſufficient compenſation. In 1683, he 


was advanced to the deanery of Weſtminſter ; the following 
year he was promoted to the biſhopric of Rocheſter ; and in 
1685, he was ſworn Clerk of the Cloſet to King James the Se- 
cond. | 

In 1686, he was made a member of the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſ- 
ſion, then newly erected ; and ated in this illegal court, in 
hopes of being tranſlated to the vacant ſee of York, of which 
ſome hints had been given by the court, But he found himſelf 
miſtaken, and this compliance with the arbitrary meaſures of 
King James, expoſed him to ſo much cenſure, that, after the Re- 
volution, he endeavoured to extenuate his conduct in this re- 
ſpeR, in another letter to the Earl of Dorſet ; in which, however, 
he acknowledged, that “he had deſervedly incurred the cenſure 
% of many good men; and wiſhed he might ever be able to make 
« a ſufficient amends to his country for it.” ; 

Biſhop Sprat was one of the perſons employed to drew up the 
form of thankſgiving for the Queen's being with child of the 
pretended Prince of Wales. And it was upon this occaſion that 
a ballad was made, beginning with the following ſtanza. 

« 'Two Toms, and Nat (0), 

« In council fat, 

« To rig out a Thankſgiving, 
4 And make a prayer, 

« For a thing in the air, 

| „ That's neither dead nor living.“ 

On the 15th of Auguſt, 1688, Biſhop Sprat withdrew himſelf 
from the Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſion, He was afterwards one of 
the managers in the conference concerning the abdication of 

King 


[e] Thomas Sprat, Biſhop of Rocheſter ; Thomas White, Biſhop of Pe- 


terbotough; and Nathaniel Crew, Biſhop of Durham. 
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King James II. but he voted againſt the throne's being declared 
vacant. However, he ſubmitted quietly to the government eſta- 
bliſhed at the Revolution. In 1692, a conſpiracy was formed 
againſt his life, and the lives of ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, 
by forging an aſſociation under their hands, to reſtore King James, 
and ſeize the perſon of Queen Mary. This iniquitous contri- 
vance was formed by one Robert Young, a Scotchman, and Ste- 
phen Blackhead, both priſoners in Newgate. But after a ſhort 
confinement, and ſtrict examination before the privy council, 
Biſhop Sprat was honourably acquitted of this charge. And he 
was ſo thankful to Providence for this happy deliverance, that 
he kept a thankſgiving-day for it as long as he lived. He pub- 
liſhed a Relation of this conſpiracy, the ſame year, in 4to, In the 
reign of Queen Anne he joined himſelf with the Tories, and 
particularly in the caſe of Dr. Sacheverell. He died at Brom- 
ley in Kent, on the 2oth of May, 1713, of an apoplexy, in the 
ſeventy-ninth year of his age; and was buried in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, where a monument was afterwards erected to his memory. 
He left only one ſon, named Thomas, who was archdeacon of 
Rocheſter, and prebendary of the churches of Rocheſter, Win- 
cheſter, and Weſtminiter, and who died in 1720, aged forty- one. 

Biſhop SrxAr has not only been very highly applauded for his 
great abilities as an elegant proſe writer, but alſo ſpoken of as 
an eloquent preacher, and commended for his piety and private 
virtues. But, oa the other hand, it has been ſaid, that he bore 
a dubious character as to his principles in divinity and politics, 
being ſaid to accommodate one to the other, and both to the 
times, and perſons in power.” And Burnet obſerves, that his 
parts were bright in his youth, and gave great hopes; but 
theſe were blaſted by a lazy, libertine courſe of life, tio which 
his temper and good nature carried him, without conſidering 
« the duties or even the decencies of his profeſſion.” 

As to Biſhop Sprat's talents as a writer, the Earl of Orrery, 
in his“ Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Swift,” has 
made the following obſervations: * Among our Engliſh writers, 
«© few men have gained a greater character for elegance and cor- 
rectneſs, than Sprat Biſhop of Rocheſter, and few men have 
« deſerved it leſs, When I have read his works, I have always 

wondered from whence ſuch a piece of good fortune might 
have ariſen ; and could only attribute it to Mr. Cowley, who, 
in a very delicate copy of verſes, has celebrated his friend 
Dr. Sprat for eloquence, wit, and a certain candid fyle, which 
the poet compares to the river Thames, gliding with an even 
current, and diſplaying the moſt beautiful appearances of na- 

ture. Poets and painters have their favourites, whom th 
tranſmit to poſterity in what colours and attitudes they pleaſe : 
but I am miſtaken, if, upon a review of Sprat's works, his 
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% ſanguage will not ſooner give you an idea of one of the infig- 
« nificant tottering boats upon the Thames, than of the ſmooth 
&* noble current of the river itſelf.” Perhaps the truth is, that 
as Sprat's ftyle, and abilities as a writer, were in bis own time 
too highly applauded, they have fince been too much degraded. 
to no uncommon thing, to run from one extreme into the 
other. 6 

Mr. Granger fays, that Biſhop Sprat “was x man of wit, and 
«« a polite ſcholar ; and one of the moſt generally admired of our 
% Engliſh writers. It appears from his writings, as well as his 
« conduct, that his principles were far from being ſtubborn. He 


«© has repreſented Cromwell as a finiſhed Hero, and Charles I. 


4 as a glorified Saint. His ftyle which has been greatly ap- 
4% plauded, has neither the claffic fimplicity of Hobbes, nor the 
«« grace of Sir William Temple.“ ; | 

eſides the works already mentioned, ſome of Biſhop Sprat's 
ſermons have been publiſhed in 8vo. and a Diſcourſe to the Cler- 
gy Of his Dioceſe, at his viſitation in the year 1695, in 4to. 
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The Life of Epwarp STHLLINGFLEET, 
Biſhop of Worcefter. 


— HIS learned Prelate was the ſeventh fon of Samuel 
Stillingfleet, a gentleman who was deſcended from an 
| ancient family ; and was born at Cranbourn in Dor- 
ſerſhire, on the 19th of April, 1635. After being iaſtruded in 
grammar at 4 private ſchool, he was ſent in 1648 to St. John's 
college, Cambridge; where he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1652, and in 1653 was choſen fellow of his college. But 
about a year after, he removed from the univerſity, to live at 
Wroxhall in Warwickſhire with Sir Roger Burgoyne ; and after» 
wards went to Nottingham, to be tutor to a young gentleman of 
the family of Pierpoint. When he had been about two years 
in this tation, having in the mean time taken the degree of maſ- 
ter of arts, he was recaHed by his patron, Sir Roger Burgoyne, 
who in 1657 gave him the rectory of Sutton, which he entered 
upon with great pleaſure, having received epiſcopal orders from 
Dr. Brownrig, the ejected Biſhop of Exeter %. 

In 16 9, he» publiſhed Irevticun, or a . weapen-ſalve for the 
* church's wounds: which he reprinted three years after, and 
then added to it a diſcourſe © concerning the power of excom- 
© munication in a Chriſtian church: “ in which he attempted to 
prove, that the church is a diſtin& ſociety from the fate; and 
„ has divers rights and privileges of its own, particularly that 
*« it has a power of cenſuring offenders, reſulting from its con- 
et ſtitution as a Chriſtian fociety; and that theſe rights of the 
** church cannot be alienated to the ſtate, after their being unit- 
* edin a Chriſtian country,” 

This latter diſcourſe was added to pleaſe the high-church-men, 
who had taken great offence at ſome paſſages in the Jrenicum. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet ſays, that Stillingfleet wrote his /renicum for heal- 
* ing our diviſions, with ſa much learning and moderation, that 
* it was eſteemed a maſter-piece, His notion was, that the _ 
tles 
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tles had ſettled the church in a conſtitution of Biſhops, Prieſts, 
and Deacons, but had made no perpetual law about it, having 
only taken it in, as they did many other things, from the cuſtoms 
and practice of the ſynagogue ; from which he i»ferred, that 
certainly the conſtitution was lawful, ſince authorized by them, 
but not neceſſary, ſince they had made no ſattled law about it. 
This took with many ; but was cried out upon by others as an 
attempt againſt the Church. Yet the argument was managed 
with ſo much learning and ſkill, that none of either fide ever 
undertook to anſwer it,---Stillingfleet's writing of his Irenicum 
was a great ſnare to him : for, to avoid the imputations which 
that brought upon him, he not only retracted the book; but he 
went into the humours of that high ſort of people beyond what 
became him, perhaps beyond his own ſenſe of things,” 

In 1662, he publiſhed “ Origines Sacre, or a rational account 
* of the grounds of natural and revealed religion :” a work 
which was much admired for its extenſive and profound learning, 
ſtrength of argument, and perſpicuity of expreſſion, and which 
was thought an extraordinary performance for one who had bat 
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juſt completed his 27th year. When he appeared afterwards at 


the viſitation, Biſhop Sanderſon, his dioceſan, ſeeing fo young a 
man, could hardly believe it was Mr. Stillingffeet, whom as yet 
he knew only by his Works; and embracing him, ſaid, “ he 
expected rather to have ſeen one as conſiderable for his years, 
„as he had already ſhewn himſelf for his learning.” This 
learned work was re-publiſhed by Dr. Bentley in 1709, with 
** part of another book upon the ſame ſubject, written in 1697, 
1 from the Author's own Manuſcript,” folio. And Mr, Stilling- 
fleet was now held in ſuch public eſteem among the learned, that 
when a reply appeared, in 1663, to Archbiſhop Laud's book 
againſt Fiſher the Jeſuit, he was pitehed upon to anſwer it; which 
he did to the general ſatisfaction in 1664. 

While he was rector of Sutton, he married a danghter of 
William Dobyn's, Eſq ; of Wormington in Glouceſterſhire ; who 
tived not long with him, but bore him two daughters, who died 
in their infancy, and one fon, Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, who was 
made rector of Wocd- Norton in Norfolk. He afterwards mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir Nicholas Pedley, of Huntingdon, who 
tived with him almoſt all his life, and brought him ſeven chil- 
dren, of whom two only ſurvived him. 

The reputation which Mr. Stillingfleet's learning and abilities 
bad now procured him, was the occaſion, that while he continued 
at his living in Sutton, he was appointed pre»cher at the Roll's 
chapel, by Sir Harbottle Grimſton, maſter of the rolls. This 
obliged him to be in London in term-time, and was a fair intro- 
duction to his ſettlement there, which followed ſoon after: for 
ke was preſented to the reQory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, at 
he beginning cf the year 1665, He was afterwards choſen lec- 

ture: 
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tnrer at the Temple, where for ſeveral years he preached in the 
afternoon, and often preached likewiſe at Serjeants-inn chapel. 
His excellent diſcourſes at theſe places brought him into great 
acquaintance, and general eſteem, with the judges and gentlemen 
of ſtation and eminence in the profeſſion of the law; particular» 
ly Sir Matthew Hale, who, when he was Lord Chief Baron, ſent 
to him, and entered into an early acquaintance with him, and 
continued it till his retirement from public buſineſs. Lord-Chiet- 
Juſtice Vaughan (q) was alſo among the number of his friends, 
and had a great value for his converſation, 

Beſidrs | preferments which have been already mentioned, 
Mr. Stilling fleet was alſo appointed chaplain in ordinary to King 
Charles II. He was likewiſe conſtituted a canon-refidentiary of 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, as he was afterwards of the me- 
tropolitical church of Canterbury. In 1663, he took the degree 
of bachelor of divinity ; and in 1668, he commenced doctor in 
that faculty, at which time he was perſuaded to keep the public 
att at Cambridge ; which he did with univerſal applauſe, for his 
flueney in the Latin tongue, his quickneſs of reply, and his pow- 
erful vindication of the poſitions he andertook to maintain. | 

In 1669, Dr. Stillingfleet publiſhed ſome ſermons ; one of 
which was afterwards re printed with the following title: A 
* Diſcourſe concerning the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfation ; or 
the true reaſons of his ſuſfering ; with an anſwer to the Soci- 
* nian objections. Lo which is added, a ſermon concerning the 
* myleries of the Chriſtian faith. With a preface concerning 
* the true ſtate of the controverſy about Chriſt's fatisfation.” 
He publiſhed alſo * A Diſcourſe in vindication of the Trinity: 
* with an anſwer to the late objections againit it from Scripture, 
* Antiquity and Reaſon, And a preface concerning the different 

* explications 


() Of this Judge the ingenious 
Mr. Granger gives the following cha- 
rafter, *© Sir Joun VAUGHAN, 2 
man of excellent parts, was not only 
well verſed in all the knowledge re- 
= to make a figure in his proteſ- 
ion, but was alſo a very conſiderable 
maſter of the politer kinds of learn- 
ing. He maintained a ſtrit intimacy 
with the famous Mr. Selden, who was 
one of the few that had a thorough 
eſteem for him. His behaviour 
among the generality of his acquain- 
tances was haughty, ſupercilious, and 
over-bearing ; hence he was much 
more admired than beloved. He 
was, in his heart, an enemy to mo- 
narchy ; but was never engaged in 
open hoſtility againſt Charles I, The 
Larl of Clarendon, who had contract- 


ed ſome friendſhip with him in the 
early part ot his life, renewed his ac- 
quaintance after the Reſtoration, and 
made him overtures of preferment : 
but theſe he waved, on a pretence of 
having laid aſide his gown, and his 
being too far advanced in life. He 
afterwards {truck in with the enemies 
of his friend the chancellor, and was 
made lord chief juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas; an office which, though 
not above his abilities, was perhaps 
ſuperior to his merit. He died in 
1674, and was buried in the Temple 
church, as near as poſſible to the re- 
mains u Mr, Selden. His * Reports“ 
were publiſhed by his fon Edward.“ 
Biographical Hiſtory ofEngland, Vol. 
II. P. 263. 
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« explications of the Trinity, and the tendency of the preſent 
* Sccinian controverſy,” 

In 1671, he publiihed, in $vo. * A Difcourſe concerning the 
Idolatry practiſed in the Church of Rome, and the hazard of 
* ſalvation in the communton of it, &. This giving rife to 
ſeveral pieces in defence of Popery, Dr. Stillinpfleet publiſhed 
eight or nine other tracts in vindication of himſelf, and of the 
Proteſtant religion. In 1677, he was made by King Charles 
archdeacon of London, and was ſoon after appointed Dean c 
St. Paul's. The ſame yeay he publiſhed, but without his name, 
in 8vo. 4 A Letter to a Deiſt, in anſwer to ſeveral] objections 
* againſt the truth and authority of the Scriptures * Biſhop Bur- 
net remarks, that Stillingfleet wrote againſt Infidelity, beyond 
© any that bad gone before him.“ | 7 

During the reign of King — II. Dr. Stillingfleet continued 
to publiſh a variety of treatiſes againſt Popery. And Barnet ob- 
ſerves, that he wrote againſt the Romiſh Religion © with ſuch 
an exactneis and livelineſs, that no books of controverſy were 
* fo much read and valued, as his were.“ 

In 1681, he publiſhed in 4t0, © The Unreaſonableneſs of Sepa- 
ration: or an impartial account of the hiſtory, nature, and 
« pleas of the preſent * from the communion of the 
church of England. To which ſeveral late letters are annexed 
« of eminent Proteſtant divines abroad, concerning the nature of 
« our differences, and the way to compoſe them.* And about 
the ſame time he publiſhed, but without his name, * The grand 
« queſtion — the biſhop's right to vote in parliament in 
cCaſes capital, ſtared and argued from the parliament: rolls, and 
the hiſtory of former times; with an inquiry into their peer- 
© age, and the three eftates in parliament,* 8vo, * 

In 1685, he publiſhed, in folio, * Origines Britannica; or, 
the Antiquities of the Britiſh churches.” The deſign of this 
Work was to give as clear and diſtinct a view of the ſtate and 
condition of the Britiſh churches, from their firſt plantation to the 
converſion cf the Saxons, as could be had at ſo great a diſtance, 
and by ſuch a degree of light as is left us concerning them, and 
to reſcue this part of Church hiſtory from thoſe fabulous antiqui- 
ties, by which the truth had been ſo much obſcured, 

Beſides his other preferments, Dr, Stillingfleet was prolocutor 
of the lower houſe of convocation, for a conſiderable time toge- 
ther, in the reigns of King Charles and King James the Second. 
And at the Revolution, he was advanced to the biſhopric of Wor- 
ceſter, vacant by the death of Dr. William Thomas, to which 
he was conſecrated on the 13th of October, 1689. la this new 
ſtation, he endeavoured to retorm and inſtrut the -chergy of his 
dioceſe by his learned charges, and to correct abuſes in his eccle» 
fiaſtical courts, wherein he often preſided. 

In 1694, there was a deſign of advancing him to the arch» 

: =o biſhopric 
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bi(hopric of Canterbury, vacant by the death of archbiſhop Til- 
jotſon. Many (lays Biſhop Burnet) wiſhed that Stillingfieet 
* might have ſucceeded, he being not only fo eminently learned, 
* but judged a man in all reipeRs fit for the poſt. The queen 
* was inClined to him; ſhe ſpoke with ſome carneſtneſs, oftner 
than once, to the Duke of Shrewſbury on that ſubject: She 
thought he wolad fill that poſt with great dignity : She alſo 
preſled the King earneſtly for him: But as his ill health made 
him not capable of the fatigue that belonged to the province; 
* fo the Whigs did generally apprebend, that both his notions 
and his temper were too high.“ 

In the latter part of his lite, Biſhop Stillingſleet had a contro- 
vetiy with the celebrated Mr. Locke; who, having laid down 
ſome principles in his Efſay on Human Underſtanding,” which 
feemed to the Biſhop to ſtrike at the my/ertes of revealed Religion, 
his lord ſhip thought proper to attack Mr. Locke upon that head. 
Dr. Sillingflcet had always had the reputation of coming off 
with triumph ig all his controverſtes, but in this he was not ſo 
ſucceſsful (7), And ſome have imagined, chat bis being preſſed 
with clearer and clofer reaſoning by Var. Lock, than he had been 
accuſtomed to from his other adverſaries, created in him a chagrin, 
which ſhortened his lite. There ſeems, however, no neceflity to 
ſuppoſe this: for he had been afflicted with the Gout for near 
twenty years, and it is no wonder, when it fixed in his ſtomach, 
that it ſhould prove fatal to him; which it did at his houſe in 
Park-Street, Weſtminſter, on the 27th of March, 1699. His 
cor pie being carried to Worceſter, was deceatly interred among his 
predeceſſors behind the eboir in that cathedral, in the ſame grave 
in which his wife had been laid about two years before ; and 
near which an handfome monument was erected to his memory. 

Biſhop ST1L.LINGFLEET was in his perſon tall, graceful, and 
well proportioned ; his countenance comely, freſh, and venerable ; 
and his converſation was cheartul and obliging. Burnet obſerves, 
that“ he was a great man in many reſpects. He knew the world 
* well, and was efteemed a very wiſe man. He applied 
* himſelf much to the Rudy of the law and records, and the origi. 
* nal of our conſlitution, and was a very extraordinary man.“ 

His learning was very great and extenſive, and his abilities very 
conſiderable. His apprehenſion was quick and fagacious, and 
his memory very retentive : and he was indefatigably ſtudisus.— 
He had a noble library, collected with vaſt | and expence z 
and after his deceaſe, it was purchaſed by Dr. Narciſſus Marſh, 
Archbiſhop of Armagh, to make a public library in Dublin, and 
that prelate built an handſome edifice for this purpoſe. But a 
zonfiderable number of manuſcripts relating chiefly to our ows 
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hiſtory and conſtitution, which Biſhop Stillingfleet had collected, 
were b-ught by the Earl of Oxford, and are now part of the va- 
luable Harleian Collection. 

His Works were all collected together, and reprinted in 1710, 
in fix volumes, folio. And among other pieces which are therein 
contained, beſides what have been already mentioned, there is a 


treatiſe on the true Antiquity of London, and Fifty Sermons. 


The Life of Dr. ROBERT HOOKE. 


OBERT HOOKE was born at Freſhwater in the iſle of 
Wight, on the 18th of July, 1635, his father, John 
Hooke, being then miniſter of that pariſh. In his in- 
fancy and childhood he was fo very infirm and weakly, 


that his parents had litrle hopes of his life; but at the ſame time 
he was ſprightly and active, and very ready to learn any thing. 
This inclined his father to take ſome pin in his education, de- 
ſigning him for the miniſtry ; but his frequent fits of the head- 
ach ſo interrupted his learning, that he laid afide all thoughts of 
breeding him a ſcholir, Being thus left to himſelf, he ſpent bis 
time in making little mechanical toys, in which he was ſome- 
times very ſucceſ-ful, As inftances of this, we are told, that ſee- 
ing an old braſs clock taken to pieces, he attempted to imitate it, 
and made a wooden one, that would go. About the ſame time 
he made a ſmall ſhip about a yard long, furniſhed with its proper 
rigging, and a contrivance to fire ſome ſmall guns as it failed. 
He had alſo a great fancy for drawing, and after the death of his 
father, which was in the month ot October, 1648, he was placed 


with the celebrated painter Sir Peter Lely C:); but the ſmell of 
H 


(t) Sir Peter Let y was a native 
of Weſtphalia in Germany, where he 
was born in 1617. He was bred u 
for ſome time at the Hague, and of. 
terwards committed to the care of one 
De Grebber. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been the encouragement which King 
Charles I. gave to the polite arts, and 
painting in particular, which drew 
him to England in 1641; where he 
tollowed his natural genius at firſl, 
and painted landſcapes, with ſmall 
hgures, as likewiſe hiſorical compoſi- 
tions: but, after a while, he applied 
himſelf to portrait-painting, finding 
that moſt encouraged in England. In 
this he acquired great reputation, be- 
ing much admired for his correct 
draw ing, and beautiful colouring, but 


2 the 


more eſpecially for the graceſul airs 
of his heads, and the picaſing variety 
of his poſtures, together with the gen- 
tle and looſe maragement of his dra- 
peries, Yet it has been remarked by 
the connoiſſeurs, that he preſerved, in 
almoſt all his !aces, a languiſhing air, 
and a gdrowly ſweetneſs pecuitar to 
himſelf, for which they reckon bim 
a manner iſt; and it has been ſaid of 
him, that he painted, many fine pic- 
« tures, but few good portraits.” The 
ladies, it ſeems, were deſirous of be- 
ing drawn by him, as he knew how to 
beſtow beauty where:nature had been 
ſparing. His works are in-bigheſteem 
in other parts, as well as in England. 
He frequently did the landſcapes, in 
his own pictures, aſter a very different 

mannQe 
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the oil. colours increaſing his head-ach, be ſoon left tha: buſire's, 
and was placed in Weſtminſter-{chool, under the care of Dr. Buſ- 
by; who took him into his houſe, and kindly ſupported him 
there, while he attended that ſchool, Here he not only acquir- 
ed a competent ſhare of Greek and Latin, but alſo made him- 
ſelf maſter of a good part of Euclid's Elements, And Anthony 
Wood tells us, that ** while he lived with Dr. Buſby, he learned 
ot his own accord to play tventy leſſons on the crgan ; and 
«« invented thirty ſeveral ways or flying, as himſelf and Dr. Wil. 
** king of Wadham- college have reported.” 

In the year 1653, he was removed to Chriſt's church college in 
Oxford, a choriſter's place having been procured for him there, 
and he was admitted ſervitor to one Mr. Goodman. About the 
year 165 5 he was introduced to the philoſophical ſociety at Ox- 
tord ; to whom his abilities being made known, he was employ- 
ed to aſſiſt Dr. Willis in his operations of chymiſtry ; and after- 
wards recommended to the celebrated Mr, Robert Boyle, whom he 
ſerved many years in the ſame capacity, 

Among the many philoſophical experiments and inventions, 
by which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the earlier part of his life, 
the moit remarkable was his improvement of the pendulum tor 
finding the longitude, of which we ſha!l give an account in his 
own words. About this time, (ſays he) 1655, having an op- 
«« portunity of acquainting my ſelt with aſtronomy by the kind» 
% neſs of Dr. Ward, I applied myſelt to the improving of the 
% pendulum for ſuch obſervations; and in the year 1656, or 1657, 
I contrived a way to contipve the motion of the pendulum, 
« ſo much commended by Ricciolus in his Amageſf um, which 
% Dr. Ward had recommended to me to peruſe, | made ſome tri- 
* als to this end, which I found to ſucceed to my wiſh, The 
* ſucceſs ot theſe made me further think of improving it tor finds 

«6 ing 


manner from all others, and better 
than moſt artiſts could do. He was 
iikewiſe a good hiſtory-painter, as ap- 
pears from many pieces now remain- 
ing in England, His crayon droughts 
are alſo admirable, and thoſe are 
commonly reckoned the moſt valueb'e 
of his pieces, which were done in- 
tirely by his own hand, without any 
other afbilance, He drew a portrait 
of King Charles I, when be was pri- 
ſoner at Hampton Court. He was al- 
lo much favoured by King Charles II. 
who made him his principal painter, 
knighted him, and would frequently 
converle with bim, as à perſon of 
good natural parts and acquired know - 
edge; ſo that it was ſaid to be hard 
0 determme, whether he was the 


more compleat painter or gentleman, 
He was well known to, and much 
re ſpected by, per ſons of the greateſt 
eminerce in the kingdom, He be- 
came enamoured of a beautiful En- 
gliſh lady, to w hem he was afterwards 
merried ; and he purchaſed an eſtate 
t Kew, in the county of Surrey, 
to which he olten retired in the lat- 
ter part of his life. He died cf an 
ape plexy in 1630, a: Londes; ard 
was burned in Covent-garden church, 
Where there is a marble monument 
eretted to his memory, with his buſt, 
carved by Mr, Cibboas, and a Latin 
epitaph. He left an eitate of gool, 
per annum; and his judicious cullec- 
tion of paintings, prints, and drawings, 
Lold for 260001, 
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ig the longitude ; and the method I had made for my ſelf for 


„ mechanic inventions, quickly led me to the uſe of ſprings, 
4+ inſtead of gravity, for the making a body vibrate in auy poſ- 
„ tyre, Whereupon I did firſt in great, and afterwards in ſmal- 
ler modules, ſatisfy myſeif of the practicableneſs of ſuck an 
invention; and hoping to have made great advantage thereof; 
„ ] acquainted divers of my friends, and particularly Mr. Boyle. 
+ that I was poſſeſſed of ſuch an invention; and craved their 
e aſiſtance for improving the uſe of it to my advantage. Imme- 
„% d ately after his majeſty's reſloration. Mr. Boyle was pleaſed 
to acquaint the Lord Brounker and Sir Robert Moray with it. 
„ who adviſed me to get a patent for the invention, and pro- 
«« pounded very probable ways of makiny conſiderable advan - 
„tage by it. To induce them to a belief of my performance, 
I thewed a pocket watch, accommodared with à ſpring, ap- 
„ plied :o the arbor of the balance, to regulate che motion 
* thereof, concea ing the way 1 had for fading the longitude. 
This was fo well approved of, that Sir Robert Moray drew 
me up the form of a patent, the principal pact whereof, viz. 
e the deſcription of the watch fo regulated, is his own hand- 
«« wilting, which I have yet by me. The diſcouragement I met 
with in the management of this aftair, made me deſiſt for that 
« time.” And it appears that his not meeting with ſufficient 
encouragemen, prevented bis making any farther progres in the 
«fair. But his concealment of this diſcovery to the laſt, with re- 
lation to the longitude, made ſome perſons doubt his having ſack 
an invention, or at leaſt whether it would anſwer in practice; 
though he perſiſted to affirm it till his death. 

in 1659, Mr. Houke contrived ſeveral altrogomical inftrumeats 
for making obſervations, both at ſea and land, which he atter- 
wards produced before the royal ſociety. About the ſame time 
allo, he contrived the circular pendulum, and the uſe of it for 
continuing the motion of another pendulum, which he after- 
wards ſhewed to the royal ſociety in 1663, about which time, and 
aftewards, ſeveral particulars relating to it ale entered in their 
Journals, as his ug. 

It was on the 12th of November, 1662, that Mr. Hocke was 
appointed curator of experiments to the Royal Society, whick 
then met in Greſham college; and he was to furniſh them at 
every meeting with three or four experiments of his own, and to 
take care of ſuch others as hould be recommended to him by 
them, And thanks were at the lame time returned to Mr. Boyle, 
for diſperſing with his ſervice. How well he diſcharged this 
Province, the journals and regiſters of the ſociety give a tufficient 
teſtimony, by a large number aud variety of bis experiments tnereia 
recorded; ſeverai of which relate to the nature and properties of 

the 
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the air, water, and other flaids ; the force, velocity, and weight 
of bodies ; the meaſuring of time, and uſes of the barometer. 

When the Royal ſociety was firſt eſtabliſhed by charter, in 1663, 
Mr Hooke was one of thoſe fellows, who were firſt nominated 
by the council, with this peculiar circumſtance, that he was ex- 
empted from all charges; and he was frequently aft-rwards a 
member of the council himſelf, Oa the 19th of Octtober, that 
year, it was ordered, that the repoſitory of the ſociety ſhould be 
committed to his care, for which the weſt or white gallery in 
Greſham college was appointed, And at ſeveral meetings that 
year, and the next, be produced his microſcopical obſervations, 
and read diſcourſes upon them, which were aftewards publiſhed 
in his Microzraphia, at the beginoing of the year i665, 

In 1664, Sir Jobs Cutler having founded a mechanical lecture, 
with a ſalary of fifty pounds a year, ſettled it upon Mr. Hooke 
for life ; the prefident, council, aud fellows of the royal ſociety, 
being . to appoint both the ſubject, and number of the 
leftures. And on the 11th of January, the ſame year, he was 
choſen curator of experiments by office to the ſociety, during his 
life, with an additional ſalary of thirty pounds a year to Sir 
lohn Cutler's annuity, About this time he read ſeveral aſtrono- 
mical lectures, and invented many inſtruments, ſome of which 
EY in bis pf humous Works. | 

n the 2oth of March, 1664, he ſucceeded Dr. Dactes, as ge- 
ometry profeſſor in Greſham college. The year followiog Da- 
nie! Colwall, Eq; one of the firſt fellows of the royal ſociety, 
preſented him with a curious collection of natural and artificial 
rarities; and this valuable treaſure being placed in their repoſitory, 
came under the care of Mr, Hooke, A perſon of leſs abilities 
than he, would have found it difficult to diſcharge the duty of 
theſe ſeveral employments at once with reputation; but ſo great 
was his induftry, ſo accurate his kill in every province he under- 
took, and his mind ſo fruitful of pew inventions, that he went 
through them all with general approbation (wy). 

In 1665, during the receſs of the royal ſociety on account of 
the plague, he accomparied Dr. Wilkins and Sir William Petty 
to Durdens, a ſeat ot the Earl of Berkeley, near Epiom in Sur- 
ey. where they made ſeveral experiments. In 1666, he pro- 
duced a model of his own defign tor rebuilding the city of Lou- 
cop, then deſtroyed by the great fire; which was fo approved by 
the lord mayor, and court of aldermen, ſome of whom were pre- 
tent at the ſocieiy when it was produced, that he was appointed 
exty-ſarveyor, although his defign was not carried into execution. 
tr is fard, that by one part of this model of Mr. Hooke's, all the 
chief ttreets, as from Leaden-hall corner to Newgate, and the 
hke, were to hare lain in an exati ſtrait ne; all the other croſs 
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ſtreets to have turned out of them at right angles; and all the 
churches, public buildings, market-places, &c. to have been fix- 
ed in proper and convenient places. It was by his employment 
of city-ſurveyer, after the fire of London, that he acquired the 
greateſt part of that eſtate which he died poſſeſſed of. 

In 1668, John Hevelius, the famous aſtronomer at Dantzick, 
preſented a copy of his Comerographia to Mr. Hooke; and Mr. 
Hooke in return ſent Hevelius a deſctiption of the dioptric teleſs 
cope, with an account of his manner of uſing it, and recom- 
mended it to him as preferable to thoſe with plain fights, This 
is the rather mentioned, becauſe it gave riſe to a great diſpute 
between them, m which many Jearned men afcerwards engaged, 
and in which Mr. Hooke managed fo, as to be univerſally con- 
demned, though it has ſince been agreed that he had the beſt fide 
of the queſtion, _ : 

In 1671, he attacked Sir Iſaac Newton's “ New Theory of 
Light and Colours ;” but in this controverſy, though he was 
— to ſubmit in reſpect to the argument, he is tazd to have 
come off with a better reputation. The Royal Society having 
begun their meetings at Greſham college on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1674, the committee, in the December following, allowe 
him gol. to erect a turret over part of his lodgings, for nag 
his inſtruments, and making aſtronomical obſervations” An 
the year following, he publiſhed A Deſcription of Helioſcopes, 
and ſome other inſtruments, made by R. H. with a poſtſcript, 
complaining of ſome injuitice done him by Mr. Oldenburgh; the 
publiſher of the Philoſophical TranſaRions, in regard to bis in- 
vention of pendulum watches: This charge drew him into 
a diſpute with that gentleman, which ended in a declaration 
the royal ſociety in their ſecretary's favour. But Mr. Oldeu- 
burgh dying in Auguſt; 1677, Mr. Hooke was appointed to ſup- 
ply bis place, and began to take minutes at the meeting in Oc« 
tober; but did not publiſh the Tranſactions. 

In 1678, he read ſeveral diſcourſes, and ſhewed experiments, 
to confirm his theory of fprings and ſpfingy bodies, which were 
publiſhed in his treatiſe De potentia reftitutiva. In April 1681, 
and afterwards, he read his lectures of light and luminons bodies, 
which are printed in his Pofbumous Works. In 1692, be read his 
diſcourſes of the nature of Comets, In 1683, he communicated ſe- 
veral curious inventions to the royal ſociety ; and in 1684, he 
read the remainder of his diſcourſes of light 1 as likewiſe a dif- 
courſe of the nature of memory, and how we come by the notion 
of time x). : 

From that time, or rather ſomewhat earlier, he grew more re- 
ſerved than formerly; and though he read his Cutlerian lectures, 
and often made experiments, and ſhewed new inveations, before 

| | the 
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the Royal Society; yet he ſeldom left any full account of then 
fo be entered in their regiſters ; deſie ning, as he ſaid, to ft then; 
Rimſelf for the preſs, and make them public: but this he never 
performed. Tn the Beginning of the year 1687, his brother's 
daughter, Mrs. Grace Hvoke, died, who had lived with hiuz fe- 
veral years; the concern for whoſe death he hardly ever wore 
off, being obſerved from that time to beeome more inactive, me- 
tancholy, and cynicaf- But on the gth of May he read a kcturc 
on the unequal diurnal motion of the earth, and in July follow- 
ing ſhewed various ways of communicating motion. The year 
following he grew very weak and.ill, which kindered his ſtudies ; 
but ſtiil Re read ſome lectures, when he was able. At the ſeme 
time a Chancery fuir, in which he was concerned with dir . Fohu 
Cutter, on account of kis falary for reading the Cutlerian lectures, 
made him vexy unc aſy, and increaſed his diſorder ; ſo that for 
ſome years little was done by him, except that he continued to 
read bis lectures. ä 
In December, 1691, Le was created doctor of phyfie, by 
warrant from archbiffiop Tillotſon- And in that month he read 
fe veral lectures, relating to the improvement of inſtruments for 
founding the depths of the ſea, which Ne called Nunai inanimare 
ad fandum ab ffi emiſſarii. About the fame time alſo he was em- 
Floyed in forming the plan of the Rofpita] near Hoxton, ſounded 
by alderman Aſk. This has been generally eſtcemed an hand- 
fome building, but Dr. Hooke was blamed for exceeding the ſum 
at firſt aNorted for it, and by that means Ieflening the zevenue. 
But in anſwey to this charge he uled to ſay, that though the fact 
was true, yet it was not oceafioned by his fault or miſtake; bur 
partly by new additions and alterations of the firſt deſign, and 
chiefly by Bis not procuring and agreeing with the workmen 
himſelf. 
In Febraary, 1692, he read a diſcourfe concerning teleſgopes 
and microſcopes, with a ſhort account of their inventors. The 
fame year he read'a curious diſcourſe, containing a deſcription 
of the Fowerof Babel. And the year follewing he read ſeveral 
lectures upon earthquakes ; with an _explication of Plato's At- 
lantis, the Periplus of Hanno, and ſeveral fables in Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes, which are printed in his pollhumous Works 
In December, 1694, Me communieated to the royal ſociety 2 
deſcription and draught of an inſtrument for taking proſpects, 
or any particular objects, of wore eſpecial uſe for navigators and 
travellers. Fn March, 1695, bis chancery ſuit yet continuing, 
the council of the royal focicty granted him a certificate under 
tHeir eommom ſeal, of his full performance of the Cutlerian lec- 
tures. And on the 18th of July the enſuing year, it was de- 
termined in his favour, to his great ſatisfaction. 
In February, 1696. and afterwards, he communicated to the 
royal ſociety ſome diſcourſes concerning the nature of amber. 


And 
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And in March, 1899, he read a lecture upon the prolated ſpharoi- 
dical figure, and other phznomena of the ſun, and of making 8 
large teleſcope for planets and fixed ftars ; and upon the 27th of 
July following, another lecture on the Coſmotheoros of Mir. Hoy- 
ens, when he ſhewed likewiſe a model of Saturn and his ring. 
8 the latter part of his life was leſs fruitfal of new inventions, 
than bis younger years ; though he deſigned to repeat moſt of his 
experiments, and finiſh the accounts, obſervations, and deduc- 
tions from them, and hkewiſe to perfect the deſcription of all the 
inſtruments contrived by him: and an order had been granted 
for doing this in June, 1696, at the expence of the royal ſociety : 
but his increafing weakneſs and general decay, rendered him un- 
able to perform it, had he deſired it ever ſo much %. 

He continued ſome years in a waſting condition, and in Fe- 
bruary, 1700, Mr. Edmund Halley gave into the royal fociety 
an account of his marine barometer, by reaſon of his illneſs; 
which is printed in the Philo/ophical Tran/attions. For more than 
twelve months before his death, he was fo very infirm, as to be 
in a manner helpleſs ; though he ſeldom went to bed all the 
time, but kept in his cloaths, which increaſed his diſorders, and 
ſo affected his legs, that at laſt they mortified. Thus languiſhing, 
till he was quite emaciated, and his ſtrength wholly worn out; he 
died in Greſham college, on the 3d of March, 1702, in the fixty- 
eighth year of his age. His corpſe was decently interred in the 
church of St. Helen in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, and all the members of 
the royal ſociety then in London attended his funeral, perform- 

ing the laſt office of reſpect to him when dead, who had been 
highly efteemed while living by the beſt philoſophers both at 
home and abroad. | | | 

Dr. Hooxe, as to his perſon, made but a mean appearance, 
being ſhort of ſtacure, very crooked, pale, lean, and of a meagre, 
atpect, with lank brown hair, which he wore till within three 
years of his death, and his features were not the molt regular; 
but in his younger days he had a ſharp, ingenious look, and was 
very active. And he uſed to ſay, he was Itrait till about ſixteen 
years of age, when being of a thin and weak habit; be firſt grew 
awry by frequently _ a turners lathe, and other inclining ex- 
erciſes. His inventive faculty was ſurprizingly great, which he 
employed with indefatigable induſtry, always contenting him- 
ſelf with little ſleep, and that very irregular ; for he ſeldom went 
to bed till two or three o'clock in the morning, and fl equently 
not at all, but purſued his ſtudies the whole night, and took 2 
ſhort nap in the day. This continual expence of ipirits, accom- 
panied with a recluſe life, may be ſuppoſed to have eaſily produ- 
ced a melancholy, accompanied with à diſtruſt and jealouſy which 
*ncreaſed with his years. For at firſt he was very communicative 
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of his diſcoveries and inventions, till, as tie uſed to ſay; tony 
perſons improving upon his hints publiſtied them for their own, 
which at laſt rendered him cloſt and reſerved even to a fault; by 
which means many things are loſt, which he affirmed he knew, 
But he ſeems, in ſome inſtances at leaſt, to Have carried thoſe pre- 
tenſions too far; particularly in his claim to ſeveral things in the 
theory of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſepbiæ naturalis principia mathe- 
matica, which that illuſtrious writer has ſhewn to have been his 
Own. 

He was well acquainted with the ancient languaget, and afl 
parts of the mathematics; but his mechanical genius and great 
ſagacity in penettating into the ſecrets of nature, were his diſtin- 
— talents : which need no other proof, than the great num- 

rs of experiments made by him, amounting'to ſeveral*hundred ;; 
and his new and uſeful inſtruments, that were numerous; with- 
his happy talent of adapting theories to obſervations, and contri- 
. ving eaſy and plain methods to prove thoſe theories, and con- 
firm them by farther trials- Had he been more ſteady in hiv 
purſuits, and perfected one diſcovery before he entered upon ano- 
ther, he might perhaps in ſome caſes have done greater fervice” 
to the public, and prevented what often gave him uneafineſs, the 
fear of loſing the credit of them by others, who built upon his 
foundation, For many of his inventions were never brought 
to the perfection, of which they were capable, nor put in practice, 
till ſome other perſon improved upon them; which puſhed him 
vpon finiſhing,- what otherwiſe perhaps would have lain neglected 
till his death. This might poſſibly ariſe from the fertility of his 
invention, which continually preſenting ſomething new to hie 
mind, gave him both leſs time and inclinatica to attend to once 
thing long together. For it is ſurpriſing to find, what a numbe; 
and variety of things he was frequently in purſuit of at the 
ſame time; as appears by ſeveral-of- his Jetzers written to Mr 
Boyle Cx). 

He always exprefſed-a great veneration for the Deity, and ſel. 
dom received any remarkable benefit, made any valuable diſco- 
very in nature, invented any uſeful contrivance, or found out an; 
conſiderable problem, without expreſſing his thankfulneſs t 
Divine Providence, as appeared from many paſſages in his Diary. 
And he frequently ſtudied the facred writings in their crigina! 
languages. He often gave out, that he deſigned to diſpoſe of the 
greateſt part of bis eſtate in ſuch a way, as might promote the 
ends, for hich the royal ſociety- was inſtituted, by building ar 
handſome fabric for their uſe, with a library, repoſitory, lebora- 
cory, and other conveniences for making experiments; and by 
founding and endowing a phyſico-mechanic lecture, like that o“ 
Sir- John Cutler, But whatever his intentions were, he cord ne- 
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wor be prevailed with to make a will, in order to have them ext 
ecuted. He was extremely penurious, ſo that he ſcarcely allow - 
ed himſelf neceſſaries, even when he had acquired an handſome 
Fortune after the fire of London. This appeared by a large iron 
cheſt found after his death, locked down with a key in it, and a 
date of the time, ſhewing it to have been ſo ſhut up for above 
thirty years; in which were contained many thouſand pounds 
in gold and filver, which with the reſt of his effect came to his 
relations. However, reaſonable allowance being made for hu- 
man frailties, he may very juſtly claim a place among the optimos 
acturg interpretes, who were ſo greatly ſerviceable to the world, 
and ſo highly adorned with the alluſtrious body of the royal ſo- 
ciety, in the laſt age {a). | 

Dr. Hooke's papers after his deceaſe were put into the hands of 
Richard Waller, Eſq ; ſecretary of the royal ſociety; who in 
the year 1705 printed a folio volume of his poſthumous works, Mr. 
Waller deſigned to have publiſhed a ſecond volume; but dyin 
defore he had accompliſhed it, ſome of the papers came afterwar 
into the hands of Dr. William Derbam, who in the year 1726 
printed moſt of them in a miſcellaneous collection in 8vo. intituled, 
4* Philaſaphical Experiments and Obſervations,” &c. moſt of 
which were Dr. Hooke's, but intermixed with ſome atheza. 


{ a] Ward, as before, 
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no, AS STANLEY was born at Combetlow, within 
the pariſh of Clothall, in Hertfordſhire, He was the 
- ſon'of Sir Thomas Stanley, knight. Aﬀter having 


deen educated'ini prammat-learning, in his father“ 
awn houſe, by the ingenious Mr. Edward Fairfax 49, he was 


admitted a gentleman-commoner of. Pembroke-hall in Cam- 
bridge, at the age of thirteen ; and ſoon became a great profici- 
ent in all ſorts of polite literature. It appears that Mr. Fairfax 
accompanied him to the univerſity, and aſſiſted him in his ſtudies 
there, as well as afterwards. In 1640, he was incorporated maſ- 
ter of. arts at Oxſord, having before taken that degfee at Cam- 
bridge. He then travelled for his improvement into foreign 
countries; and on his return home was much admired for the 
politeneſs of his manners, as well as for his extenſive learning. 
During part of the civil wars, he reſided in the Middle Temple, 
where he entered into an intimate friendſhip, and proſecuted his 
ſtudies, in the moſt induſtrious and ſyccefstul manner, with the 
learned Edward Sherburne, Eſq ; (c) who had retired thither 


after the ſurrender of Oxford to the parliament forces. In 1651, 
he publiſhed his Poems in 8vo. He alſo publiſhed tranflations 
of 


(b) Enrwany FAI LAX was man 
of wit and learning, and xofleſſed very 
conſiderable — abilities; but 
bis merit was greater than his repu- 
tation; and thereſore few particulars 
concerning him axe recorded. He was 
natural ſon of Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
natural brother of that Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, who was created baron of 
Cameron, He publiſhed a tranfla- 
tion of Taſſo, which was greatly ad- 
mired; and alſo a tranflation of God- 
frey of Bulloign, He was diſtinguiſh- 


ed for the harmony of his verſification; 


and Dryden, who had an high opini- 
on of him, obſerved, that it was con- 
fefſed by Waller, that he owed the 


#1 


muſic of his numbers to Fairfax's God- 
frey of Bulloign. He wrote ſeveral 
other poetical pieces. 

(e) This gentleman was born in 
the pariſh of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
in the year 1616. He received part 
of his education from the famous 
Thomas Farnaby, who then kept 2 
grammar- ſchool in Gold{mith's Rents, 
near Redcroſs-ſtrect. In 1640, be 
ſpent ſome time in France; and ſoon 
aſter on his return to England, he ſuc- 
ceeded his father as clerk of his majeſ- 
ty's ordnance, But on the breaking 
out of the civil war, being both a 
Royaliſt and a Papiſt, he was ejccted 
from that poſt by a warrant from the 

Houſe 
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bf ſundry ſmall pieces from the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and French languages. 

But Mr. Stanley's capital performance, was The Hiſtory of 
« Philoſophy : Containing the Lives, Opinions, Actions, and 
«« Diſcourſes of the Philoſophers of every ſect. Illuſtrated with 
* the effigies af divers of them.” it was publiſhed in four vo- 
lumes, folio, at different times, in the following order. I. The 
Hiſtory of Philoſophy; containing thoſe on whom the attribute 
of wiſe was conferred. Lond, 165 5, in three part*s II. The ſecond 
volume was printed in 1656, containing five parts. more. And, 
at the end of it, was the doctrine of the Stoicks, in two parts. 
III. The third, volume came out in 1660, containing four parts. 
TV. The Hiſtory of the Chaldaic Philoſophy appeared in 1662, 
in kye parts. All theſe ſeveral parts were re-printed together in 
1687, and again in 1700, in one volume, folio ; and in 1743, in 
one volume, quarto.——Part 1. comprehends the Wiſe-men of 


Greece, Part 2. the Ionic Philoſaphers. Part 3. the Socratic 
Philoſophers. Part 4. the Cyreniac, Megaric, Eleac, and Eretri- 
ac ſects. Part 5. the Academic Philoſophers, Part. 6. the Peri- 


patetic Philoſophers. Part 7. the Cynic Philoſophers. Part 8. 
the Stoic Philoſophers. Part 9. the Italic ſect. Part 10. the He- 
taclitian ſet. Part 11. the Eleatic ſect. Part 12. the Sceptic, 
or Pyrrhonian ſect. Part 13, 14, and 15. the Chaldaic philoſo- 
t hy and doctrine. Part 16, and 17. of the Perſians, and their 
doctrine. Part 18, and 19. of the Sabæans, and their doctrine. 

Mr. Stanley obſerves in the preface, that © although ſome Gre- 
* cians have Challenged to their nation the original of Philoſo- 
phy, yet the more learned of them have acknowledged it de- 
* rived from the Eaſt. To omit the dark traditions of the Athe- 
* niaris concerning Muſæus, of the Thebans concerning T_ 

| f © an 


Houſe of Lords. But King Charles * ſphere of Marcus Manilius, made 
. afterwards made him commiſſary- an Engliſh poem, with aonotations, 


general ofthe artillery ; and be ſerv- * and an aſtronomical Index.” In 


ed iu that poſt at the battle of Edge» 
vill, and attending the King after- 
wards to Oxford, was there created 
mailerof arts in December, 1642. Up- 
pon the ſurrender of Oxford to the 
parliament, in 1646, he repaired to 
London, ard reſided in the Middte 
Temple ; and it was at this period 
that the intimacy commenced between 
him and Mr. Stanley, to whom he 
was related, His fituation was, how- 
ever, in ſome re ſpects far from agree- 
able, as his eſtate was ſequeſtered by 
the parliament party, But after the 
Reſtoration, he was re-inftated in his 
* of Clerk to the ordnance. In 1675, 

e publiſhed at London in folio, * The 


1679, he printed likewiſe at London 
in $v0. * Troade, or the Royal Cap- 
* tives, a Tragedy,“ tranſlated from 
the Latin of Seneca, with annotations; 
In 1612, he received the honour of 
knighthood. But being again deprived 
of his poſt at the Revolution, he paſ- 
ſed the reſt of bis days in a ſtudious 
retirement, In what year Sir Edward 
Sherburne died, no account is preſere- 
ed, He had a younger brother, Hen - 
ry Sherburne, an ingenious man, who 
was made chief engineer to King 
Charles I. but ſoon after his appoint- 
ment to that poſt, was killed ina mu- 
tiny that happened among ſome of the 
ſoldiers at Oxford. 
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And of the Thracians abaut Orpheus, it-is manifeſt that the ori 
gęinal of the Greek Philoſophy is to be derived from Tnales, 
£ whotraveling into the Eaſt, firft brought Natural learping, ge- 
£ ometry, and aſtxology, thence into Greece; for which reaſon 
the attribute of w/e was conferred upon him, and at the dame 
time upon ſix others for their eminence ia morality and poli- 
# gics. Thus learning in the axtienteſt times was by che Greeks 
called Sophia (wiſdom) and the profeſſor — who .raiſed 
£ his ſaul to an eminent degree of knowledge, Sophos (wile). 
Pythagoras firſt named it Philg/aphy, (love of wiſdom) and him- 
£ delf a Philo/opher, affirming that no man is. wiſe, but only God 
The dearaed John Le Clerc tranſlated the Hiſtory of the Chal- 
Aaic Philoſophy into Latin, and publiſnhed it at Amſterdam, in 
1696, in 8 vo. The reſt of che Hiſtory of — was alſo 


tranſlated into Latin by Godfrey Olearius, and ed at Le- 
pic in 1711, in 4to. | 

Mr. Stanley alſo publiſhed a beautiful and valuable edition of 
Eſchylus. It was printed at London, in 4663, in folio, with the 
following title: Ziſchyii Tragædiæ VII. cum Scholits Grecis, 
deperditorum Dramatum Fragmentis Verſione, & Commenta- 
£ xiis Thamæ Stanleii.“ The learned John Cornelius de Pauw 
reprinted it in 1945, in two volumes, ꝗquarto, without any amil- 


on. : 
Mr. Stanley died on the 4 2th of April, 4678, at his lodgi 

in Suſfolk- ſtreet, in the pariſh of St. Martin's in the fields, We 
miniſter, and was buried in the church there. ——He was a man 
* of great learning, and conſiderable genius: he was eminent in 
his own 4ime for his poetical talents, and much diſtinguiſhed for 
his perſonal accomplifuments. When he was young, he married 
Dorothy, eldeſt daughter, and one of the co-heirs of Sir James 
EZnian, Bart, By her he had one ſon, named Thamas, who was 
educated at Pembroke Hall, ia Cambridge ; and who when very 
young, cranflated from the Greek into Engliſh, Claudius Ælia- 
one's Various Hiſtories, hic was printed at London ip 2665, 
N. 
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Cebived his education in England. He was admitted of 
Clare-hall in Cambridge, in June 169, under the tu- 
tion of Mr. John Tillotſon, afterwards archbiſſiop of Canterbury. 
in . the removal of the learned Dr. Cudworth, from 
tie maſterſſiſp of Clare-hall, to that of Chriſt-college, Mr. Bur- 
net tranſplaiited- himſelf to the ſame college, of which he was 
choſen felfow in 1657, The year following he took the degree of 
maſler of arts ;* and, in 1651, was choſen ſenior proctor of the 
univerſtty. | __ 

He afterwards entered into holy orders; and in 1685, he was 
elected into the maſterip of the Chatter-houſe in London, by the 
intereſt of the Duke of Ormond, to whoſe grandſon, the Earl of 
Oſſory, ne had beet gdvernor,- But thoſe biſhops, who were of 
the number of the lectors, made exceptions to him, that though he 
was a clergy man, he went always in a lay- habit. But Ormon4 
deing ſatisfied,» that Bis cenverlatiom and manners were worthy 
of a clegyman in all reſpects, inũſted that theſe points were muck 
more eſſeutial than the exterior habit. In this ſtation he boldly 
withfiiood an attempt of King James II. to impoſe one Andrew 
Pophani, à Papill, as a penüoner upon the foundation of that 
kouſe.- 

In 1688, fe firſt pubiiſied his Telluris Thtoria Sacres It was 
printed in 4to. in Latin, and conſiſted at firſt ot but two books; 
but in 1889, the author pub.iſhd the two remaining books. And 
at the ſame time, a ſecoud edition was publiſhed of the two firtt 
books. In the preface to the fit volume, the author briefly un- 
folds his deſign; which is, he tt Hes ue, to draw up a ſacred theory 
* of the earth; in which, beginuing from the primeval chaos 
and origin of all things, he will follow nature in all her mo- 
« tions and changes, to the conlummation of all things,” ——. 
* This theory may be called /arrec,/becaule it dues not reſpect 
„the Common phiifiology of the carth, but the greater changes, 
* and the revolutions of car natural world; fuch as are == 
* notice of in the ſacred writings, and are truly che hinges, up- 
'*" 0-whiclt the difyeutations- of gtovidenc with reſpect to this 
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E HTS learned Divine was af native of Scotland, but re- 
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« earth, turn,” This work was ſo much admired in Latju, 
that it encouraged the author to publiſh an edition in Engliſh, 
to which the following title was prefixed : * The ſacred Theory 
* of the Earth, containing an account of the original of the earth, 
and of all the general changes, which it hath already under- 
* gone, or is to undergo, till the conſummation of all things. 
* In two volumes, The two firſt books concerning the deluge, 
and concerning Paradiſe, The two laſt books concerning the 
* burnivg of the world, and concerning the new heavens and 


«4 new earth. With a review of the theory, and of its proofs ; 


* eſpecially in reference to ſcripture.” As to this Engliſh edition, 
the author tells us, in the preface to the firit volume, it is thy 
* ſame in ſabſtance with the Latin,” though he confeſſes, it is 
not ſo properly a tranſlation, as a new compoſition upon the 
* ſame ground, there being ſeveral additional chapters in it, and 
* ſeveral new- moulded.“ 

Dr. Burnet acquired great reputation by this learned Work; 
the firft volume of the Latin edition of which was dedicated to 
the Earl of Wiltſhire ; and we learn from the dedication, thar 
our author had travelled abroad in company with that noble- 
man, and that he wrote a confiderable part of this work during 
that period. But Dr. Burnet's | heory, though highly applauded 
by many, was attacked by ſore writers as unphiloſophical; 
among whom the principal were, Mr. Eraſmus Warren, rector of 
Worlington in Suffolk; and Mr. John Keill, of Baliol College 
in Oxford. The former of theſe publiſhed at London, in 1690, 
* Geolopia, or a diſcourſe concerning the earth before the deluye ; 
wherein the ſorm and properties aſcribed to it, in a book, inti- 
tuled, The Theory of the Earth, are excepted againſt, and it is 
made appear, that the diſſolution of the earth was not the cauſe 
of the univerſal flood. Alſo a new explication of that flood 
is attempted.” Dr, Burnet wrote a reply to this, intituled, 
An anſwer to the exceptions made by Mr. Eraſmus Warren, 
* againſt the Sacred Theory of the earth.“ Lond. 16gp, in =_ 
Mr Warren rejcined, and Dr. Burnet replied, in * A ſhort Con- 
' fideration of Mr, Eraſmus Warren's Defence of his exceptions 
* apainit the Theory of the Earth. lu a letter to a friend.“ 
Some other pieces were alſo written againſt the Theory; parti- 
cularly one written by the Biſhop of Hereford ; and another by 
Robert St. Clair, intituled, 11 he Abyſünion Philoſophy con- 
* futed ; or, Telluris Theoria, neither ſacred nor agrecable to 
* reaſon ;* Lond, 1697, in 12m0. In which the au:hor pretends, 
that Dr, Burnet's Hypotheſis is not a new one, but was formerly 
received among the Abyſſinian philoſophers, The late Mr, Flam- 
fead, the King's aſtronomer, ipeaking to our author with great 
warmth on the ſubject of his Theory, ſaid, he would prove, and 
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make him know, that * there went more to the making the 


world, than a fine turned period.“ And the {ame aſtronomer 
declaied, 
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declared, that he was able to overthrow Dr. Burnet's Theory, 
in one ſheer of paper. | 

It appears that our author was made a doctor of laws, but 
when he received that degree, we meet with no accovat. Aﬀter 
the Revolution, he was appointed Chaplain in ordtnary to King 
William: and, through the intereit of archbiſhop 'Tilotion, 
clerk of the cloſec to that Prince, | 

In 1692, he publiſhed his Archæslegiæ Phileſophice ; five Docs 
trina Antiqua ae rerum Orginibus ; THAT 18, An Enquiry iuto 
* the doctrine of the ancient Philoſ.phers concerning the origi- 
« nal of the world.“ In two books. The ſecond edition was 
printed at London in 1733, in 8. It is dedicated to King 
William. la the preface the author :cils us, * His design is to 
© inquire into the opinions of the ancients concerning the nature 
* of things, in order to vindicate and give antiquity its due praiſe ; 
* and to ſhew, that neither were our anc-ſtors dunces, nor was 
viſdom or true philoſophy born with us Atthe end of the pre- 
face Dr. Burnetacquaints us that he had deſigned todrawupa The- 
* ory of the viſible Creation,” both animate and inanimate, 
czleitial ana terreſtrial ; but was diverted from his purpoſe by 
the conſideration of his advanced age, and the approach of death, 
The Archæclogia bas been animadverted on by Mr; Keil, and by 
Frederick Spanheim. This work alfo gave great offence to ma- 
ny of the Engliſh clergy ; and it is jaid that in con{equence our 
author was removed by their inflience from being clerk of the 
cloſet, 

Dr. Burnet died on the 27th of September, 1715, and was bu- 
ried in the Charter-houſe chapel. He was a man of great learn- 
ing and genius; but ſeems to have been little known, except by 
his writings, and therefore tew particulars concerning his lite can 
be collected. After his death, wo of his poſthumous pieces 
were publiſhed, The firſt was intitled, De Fist er Officiis Chr 
tianorum., Ihe ſecond edition of this was printed at London in 
8vo. in 1733. His other poſthumous piece was intitled, De Ha- 
tu Moriuerum et Rejurgenttum ; to which an appendix was added, 
concerning the future reſtoration of the Jews. 

Betore we conclude, we ſhall give a ſhort ſketch of the general 
deſign of our learned author's famous Theory o/ 15 Earth, He 
attempts to prove, that che form of the antediluvian earth, or of 
the earth that roſe firſt from the chaos, was different from the form 
of the preſent earth. That this difference in the face of the earth 
before the deluge, conſiſted in its being ſmooch, regular, and uni- 
form; without mountains, and without a ſea, On this tmooth 
earth, he ſays, were the firſt ſcenes of the world, and the firit ge- 
nerations of mankind; it had the beauty of youth and bloominp 
nature, freſh and fruittu!, and not a wrinkle, icar, or fracture in 
all its body ; no rocks nor mountains, no hollow caves, nor gap- 
ing channels, but even and uniform all over. And the imoothneſ 
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of the earth made the face of the heavens ſo too: the air way 
calm and ſerene ; none of thoſe tumultuary motions and conflicts 
of vapours, which the mountains and the winds cauſe in ours : 
it was ſuited to a golden age, and to the firſt innocency of nature, 
He ſuppoſes, that the univerſal deluge did not come to paſs, as 
had been commonly imagined, by an exceſs of rains, or any 
inundation of the ſea, nor could ever have been effected by a mere 
abundance of waters on the ſurface of the earth. He conjectures, 
that in the antediluvian world the waters were encloſed within 
the earth; but that at the time appointed by Divine Providence 
for puniſhing the ſins of the human race, this great abyſs of wa- 
ters in the center of the earth was opened, or that the frame of 
the earth broke and fell down into the great abyſs. That at this 
one ſtroke all nature was changed, and by this ſingle aQion two 
great and viſible effects produced: the one tranſient, and the 
other permanent. Firſt, an univerſal deluge overflowed all the 
parts and regions of the broken earth, during the great commo- 
tion and agitation of the abyſs, by the violent fall of the earth 
into it. This was the firſt effect of that diſſolution, by which al! 
the world was deſtroyed. Then when the agitation of the abyſs 
was aſſuaged, and the waters by degrees were retired into their 
channcls, and the dry land appeared, the preſent earth was, ſeen 
in the ruins of the firſt, The ſurface of the globe was divided 
into land and ſea ; and the land now conſiſted of plains, and 
vallies, and mountains, according as the pieces of this great ruin 
were placed and diſpoſed. In conſequence of this general con- 
vulſion, the rocks ſtood upon the banks of the ſea, and near the 
ſhore iſlands, or leſſer fragments of earth compaſſed round by 
water, And as the parts naturally fell hollow in many places in 
this, as in ali other ruins, ſubterraneous waters, caverns, and hol- 
lowneſſes were produced. 

Dr. Burnet ſuppoſes, that this diſſolution of the earth, and fall 
of it into the abyſs, by which the univerſal deluge was produced, 
was partly occaſioned by the effect that the heat of the ſun had 
upon the earth, and the waters under it ; drying and parching 
the one, and rarefying the other into vapours. Among other 
differences which he ſuppoſes between the antediluvian world 
and the preſeut, one is, the poſture and ſituation of the former 
to the ſun, which he conjectures to have been direct, and not as 
it is at preſent, inclined and oblique ; and he alſo imagines the 
figure of it to have been more apparently and regularly oval than 
it is now); and that from the direct poſture and ſituation of the 
earth to the ſun, proceeded a perpetual zquinox all the earth over, 
or a perpetual ſpring. And the poſture of the earth to the ſun 
being ſuch, there was then no diverſity or alteration of ſeaſons in 
the year, as there is now ; by reaſon of which alteration, our 
earth is kept in an equality of temper, the contrary ſeaſons ba- 

laa 3ng onea nother ; ſo that what moiſture the heat of _ _— 
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ſucks out of the earth, is repaired in the rains of the next winter; 
and what cracks are made in it, are filled up again, and the earth 
reduced to its former conſtitution. Butby the continued ſummer 
before the deluge, the earth proceeded in dryneſs ſtill more and 
more, and the cracks grew wider, and pierced deeper into the 
ſubſtance of it. The continued heat of the ſun, he therefore 
ſuppoſes, within the ſpace of ſome hundreds of years, reduced the 
antediluvian earth to a conſiderable degree of dryneſs in certain 
parts, and alſo much rarefied and exhaled the waters beneath it. 
And the idea which our author had formed of the ſtructure of that 
globe, the exterior cruſt, and the waters lying round under it, 
both expoſed to the ſun, he compares to a hollow ſphere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fire rarefies, and turns into va- 
pours and wind. And he ſuppoſes that when the heat of the 
{un had pierced through the ſhell of the antediluvian earth, and 
reached the waters, it began to rarefy them, and raiſe them into 
vapours ; whick rare faction made them require more ſpace and 
room than they needed before, while they lay cloſe and quiet. 
And finding themſelves pent in by the exterior earth, they preſ- 
fed with violence againſt that arch, to make it yield and give 
way to their dilatation and eruption. And at length, the force of 
the vapours increaſing, the frame of the earth was torn in pieces, 
as by an earthquake ; and thoſe great portions or fragments, into 
which it was divided, fell down into the abyſs, ſome in one 
poſture, and ſome in another. It is in this manner that our au- 
thor accounts for the diſſolution of the firſt earth, and the univer- 
{al deluge that aroſe upon it. 

He ſuppoſes, that in the antediluvian world, the fruits of the 
earth were ſpontaneous, and that the ground, without cultivation, 
ſatisfied the wants and deſires of man. Nay, he even imagines, 
that the earth then brought forth animals (man excepted) as it 
did herbs and plants. The ſpontaneous fruitfulneſs of the ground, 
iays he, was a thing peculiar to the primigenial ſoil, which was 
ſo tempered, as made it more luxurious at that time than it could 
ever be afterwards ; and as that rich temperament was ſpent, ſo 
by degrees it grew leſs fertile. The origin or production of ani- 
mals out of the earth, depended not only upon this vital conſti. 
tution of the foil at firſt, but alſo upon ſuch a poſture and aipet 
of the heavens, as tavoured, or at leaſt permitted nature, to make her 
beſt works out of this prepared matter, and better than could be 
made in that manner after the flood, — He attributes the longe- 
vity of the antediluvians, as related in ſcripture, to the conſtant 
ſerenity and equality of the heavens, and the perpetual fpring, 
1 he ſuppoſes the earth to have been bleſſed with before the 

ood. 


As it was an eſſential part of Dr. Burnet's ſyſtem, that the ſea 
was ſhut up in the midſt of the earth, without any communication 
between it and the external earth, a difficulty aroſe, to account — 
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the manner in which the antediluvian world was ſupplied with 
water. But this he explains, by ſuppoſing, that there was then 
an uninterrupted flood of vapours, riſing in one region of the 
earth, and flowing .to another, and there continually diſtilling 
in dews and rain, which made an aerial river, or rivers, and by 
which the earth was then ſupplied with water. | 

Dr. Burnet ſuppoſes, that his I heory would account for the 
following difficulty, ariſing from the form of the preſent earth; 
namely, how America cou!d be peopled, or any other continent, 
or iſland remote from all continents, the ſea interpoſing. This 
difficulty, ſays he, does not hold in our theory of the firſt earth, 
where there was no ſea. And after the flood, when the earth 
was broken and the {ea laid open, the ſame race of men might 
continue there, if ſettled there before. For I do not ſee any ne- 
ce ſſity of deducing all mankind from Noah after the flood. If 
America was peopled before, it might continue ſo; not but that 
the flood was univerſal, But when the great frame of the earth 
broke at the deluge, providence foreſaw into how many conti- 
rents it would be divided after the ceaſing of the flood; and ac. 
cordingly, as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, made proviſion to ſave 
a remnant in eve, y continent, that the race of mankind might 
not be quite extin in any of them.“ 

He ſuppoſes, that the torrid zone in the primitive earth was 
uninhabitable, and thar all the rivers in it flowed from the ex- 
treme parts of the earth towards the equinoctial; there being 
neither rain nor rainbow in the temperate and habitable regions 
of it. | 

In the ſecond volume of his Theory, Dr. Burnet treats of the 
burning cf the world, and the new Heavens and the new Earth. 
With reſpect to the conflagration, he ſuppoſes, that before it be- 
gins, there will be diſpaſitions and preparatives ſuitable to ſo great 
a work; that the heavens will be ſhut up, and the clouds yield no 
rain; and by this, with an :mmoderate 2 in the air, the ſprings 
of water will become dry, the earth ch pped and parched, and 
the woods ard trees made ready fewel for the fire. He obfterves, 
that the ſcim of the preſent earth, agreeable to his ſyſtem, is ſuch 
as renders it capable of in flammation. By reaton of the manner 
of its conſtruction, in a hollow cavernous form, containing much 
air in its cavities, and having many inlets and outlets, it is in 
moſt places capable of ventilztion, pervious and paſſable to the 
winds, and conſequently to the fire, As to the natural cauſes and 
preparatives for a conflagration, the frſt and meſt obvious pre- 
parations that are ſeen in nature for this efiect, are the burning 
mountains, or volcanoes of the earth. Theſe are lefler eſſays or 
preludes to the genera] fire : ſe: on purpoſe by providence, ſays 
our author, to keep us awake, and to remind us continually, and 
forewarn us of whit we are to expect at laſt. But beſides theſe 
burning mountains, there are lakes of pitch and brimſtone, — 
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oily liquors diſperſed in ſeveral parts of the earth, Theſe are 
to enrage the fire as it goes, and to tortify it againſt any reſiſtance 
or oppoſition, Then all the vegetable productions upon the ſur- 
face of the earth, as trees, ſhrubs, graſs, corn and ſuch like ; 
every thing that grows out of the ground, is fewel for the fire; 
and though they are now accommodated to our ute and ſervice, 
they will then turn all againſt us; and with a mighty blaze, and 
rapid courſe, make a devaſtation of the outward furniture of the 
earth, whether natural or artificial. All fiery meteors and exha- 
lations engendered and formed in the air, and diſcharged upon 
the earth in ſeveral ways, will alſo contribute to increaſe the 
conflagration. Our author alſo ſuppoſes, that before the confla- 
gration, the air will be ſurcharged every where (by a precedent 
drought) with hot and fiery exhalations ; and that the regions 
above will be filled with hot fumes and ſulphureous clouds, which 
will ſometimes flow in ſtreams and fiery impreſſions through the 
air, ſometimes make thunder and ightalngs, and ſometimes fall 
down upon the earth in floods of fire. By theſe and other means, 
according to our author's theory, the whole earth will be entirely 
melted down, and the trame of it diſſolved, 

After the conflagration, Dr. Burnet ſuppoſes that a new-form- 
ed earth will ariſe, which like the primigenial earth, will be of 
an even, entire, uniform, and regular ſurface, without mountains 
or ſea ; and that it will have a ſtraight and regular ſituation to 
the ſun, and the axis of the ecliptic. He then endeavours to 
prove, that there is an happy millennial ſtate, orafuture kingdom 
of Chriſt and his ſaints, propheſied of and promiſed in the Old 
and New Teſtament; and that this bleſſed millennial ſtate according 
as it is deſcribed in ſcripture, cannot take place in the preſent 
earth, uor under the preſent conſtitution of nature and providence ; 
but 1s fo be celebrated in the new heavens and new earth, after 
the conflagration. Theſe are the outlines of Dr, Burnet's cele- 
brated Theory ; but thoſe who would enter more particularly in- 
to the arguments on which it is founded, we muſt refer to the 
Work itſelf, 
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He was the ſon of Mr. Ralph Hyde, vicar of Billingſley, 

near Bridgenorth in Shropſhire; under whoſe care he 
received the firſt rudiments of learning ; and having an early 
propenſity to the ſtudy of the oriental languages, his father encou- 
raged and aſſiſted him as far as was in his power, and when he 
was about fixteen years of age, ſent him to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where he was entered of King's college. He there be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Abraham Wheelock, who was much 
celebrated as a linguiſt, and remarkable for his readineſs to pro- 
mote and recommend young perſons of parts and application to 
the utmoſt of his power, By him Mr. Thomas Hyde, when he 
was only in his eighteenth year, was ſent to London to the 
learned Mr. Brian Walton, afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, as a 
perſon very capable of aſſiſting him in the edition of the Poly- 
g!ot Bible, in which he was then engaged. And Mr. Hyde being 
employed in this work, was found very ſerviceable ; far he tran- 
ſcribed the Perſian Peatateuch out of the Hebrew characters, in 
which it was firſt printed at Conſtantinople, into the proper cha- 
raters of the language; which was eſteemed a very difficult taſk, 
becauſe one Hebrew character anſwered ſometimes to one Perſian 
letter, fometimes to another; which was exceeding hard to diſ- 
tinguiſh, He alſo added a Latin tranſlation, He farther aſſiſted 
in correcting different parts of that work, in the Arabic, Syriac, 
and Samaritan languages. 

After the publication of the Polyglot Bible, Mr. Hyde went to 
Oxford, and was admitted of Queen's college, and ſoon after made 
Hebrew reader. The ſucceeding year, Mr. Richard Cromwell, 
then chancellor of the univerſity, directed his letters to the dele- 
= of the univerſity, ſignifying that he was of full ſtanding, 

rom the time of his admiſſion at Cambridge, for the degree of 
maſter of arts, and had given public teſtimony of his more than 
ordinary abilities and learning in the oriental languages ; upon 
which they made an order, that he ſhould accumulate that degree, 
by reading only a lecture in one of the oriental languages in the 
ſchoo 
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ſchools ; and having accordingly read upon the Perſian tongue, 
he was created maſter of arts on the 13th of April, 1659. ( @ }. 

Soon after the reſtoration of King Charles the Second, he was 
made under-keeper of the Bodleian library, upon the ejection of 
the famous Henry Stubbe, which gave him an opportunity of pur- 
ſuing his ſtudies with great advantage. His diligence in this em- 
ployment ſo much recommended him, that he was afterwards 
promoted to the office of head-keeper of that library. But before 
this, he publiſhed, a Latin tranſlation out of the Perſian tongue 
of the obſervations of Vlugh Beg, with commentaries, together 
with his tables of the longitude and latitude of the fixed ſtars. 

About this time he became acquainted with the celebrated Mr. 
Robert Boyle, to whom he was uſeful in many reſpects, and to 
whom he communicated ſeveral remarkable paſſages relating to 
chemiſtry, phyſic, and natural hiſtory, in oriental writers. In 
1660, he was made prebendary of Sarum ; in 1678, he was made 
archdeacon of Gloceſter ; and in 1682, he was admitted doctor 
of divinity. 

He continued to proſecute his ſtudies with great aſſiduity, and 
extended his reputation among the learned in every part of Eu- 
rope. In 1677, he publiſhed at Oxford in ,to. * The Four Goſ- 
* pels and the Acts of the Apoſtles, in the Malayan tongue.“ Which 
were printed at the expence of Mr. Boyle, In 1693, he publiſh- 
ed at Oxford, in 8vo, De Ludis Orientalibus libri duo, ſc, 
* Mandragorias, feu Hiſtoria Shahiludii Latine, —— Hiſtoria Sha- 
* hiludi1 tea Trias Judæorum de Ludo Schacorum Heb. Lat.— 
* Hiſtoria Nordiludii & reſiquorum Ludorum Orientalium, ubi 
* Arabum, Periarum, Indorum & ChineſiumLudii vari.” He alfo 
* publiſhed, in Latin, The treatiſe of Albert Bobovious, for- 
* merly krſt interpreter to the Grand Signior Mohammed the 
Fourth, concerning the Liturgy of the Turks, the Ptigrimage 
to Mecca, the Ceremony ot Circumciſion, the Viſitation of the 
* Sick, &c. with notes occaſionally interſperſed.“ About the ſame 
time he allo publiſhed, a Latiu tranſlation of The Tour of 
* the World, or the Coſmograpny of Abraham Peritſol ;* with 
notes. 

On the 22d of December, 1691, Dr. Hyde was elected Arabic 
Profeſſor, on the deceaſe of Dr. Edward Pococke. In 1697, he 
was made re ius profeſſor of Hebrew, and canon of Chriſt-church, 
And thrce years after he publiſhed an excellent work in Latin, 
in 4to. on ** the religion of the ar.tienc Perſians and their Magi.“ 
This was a work of ſuch profound aud various erudition, abound» 
ing with ſo many new lights on very curious ſubjects, filled with 
ſuch authentic teſtimonies, and adorned with ſo many learned 
and ingenious conjectures, in reference to tht theology, hiſtory, 
and learning of the Eaſtern nations, that it was received with 


great 
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great applauſe, in Foreign Nations as well as in England, by all 

who were judges of its worth. But theſe were ſo few, that the 

ſale of this excellent performance wa: but inconſiderable, ſo 

that a great part of the imprefſion was deſtroyed; which occa- 

fioned the remaining copies to be very ſcarce, and ſold at a high 
rice. 

In the firſt chapter of this learned work, Dr. Hyde diſtinguiſh. 
es the Perſians into ancient and modern: the antient Perfians 
had a religion entirely different from that of the modern, and 
it has been ſtill preſerved among ſome of their deſcendants ; 
the modern Perſians are a mixture of ſeveral different na- 
tions, Saracens, Tartars, Parthians, Medes, old Perfians 
become Mahometans, and woman of Georgia and other 
countries tranſplanted into Perſia, who have formed a lan- 
guage compounded out of thoſe of all theſe different nations, 
Our author, before he enters into particulars, gives us a ge- 
neral idea of the religion of theſe antient Perſians. There are 
ſome ſtill who profeſs this both in Perſia and in India, and live 
ſeparately from the reſt as much as poſſible, and eat only with 
thoſe of their own religion, in order to preſerve their purity, 
This religion has paſſed through three different ſtates. The firit 
was a ſtate of punty ; thoſe who profeſſed it worſhipped only the 
true God, of whom they had very juſt notions, which they had 
received from their anceſtors, Shem and Elam. The ſecond ſtate 
is that in which Sabaiſm was mixed with the knowledge and wor- 
ſhip of the true God. They did not indeed worſhip the ſun 
and the planets, but they had too much reverence for thoſe ſtars, 
and fell into ſuperſtition in that reſpect. Abraham oppoſed with 
the utmoſt vigour all kinds of falſe worſhip, and all the ſuper- 
ſtitions of his age; and as the Perſians highly revere that Patri- 
arch, and acknowledge, that they received their religion from 
him, Dr. Hyde was perſuaded that Abraham reduced them from 
their errors, and reſtored amongſt them the worſhip of the true 
God in all its purity. But they afterwards fell back into their 
former ſuperſtitions, though without loſing the knowledge of the 
true God, of whoſe ſervice they were always ſo jealous, that they 
abominated all adoration of images. The third ſtate of the re- 
ligion of the antient Perſians commenced, when in imitation of 
the fire preſerved upon the altar in the temple of Jeruſalem, they 
kept likewiſe a perpetual fire upon an altar ; which cuſtom was 
obſerved likewiſe by the Greeks and Romans. This gave occaſion 
to the common opinion, that the antient Perſians worſhipped fire; 
but our author endeavours to juſtify them from that imputation. 
Dr. Hyde's work is divided into thirty-five chapters, comprehend- 
Ing a great deal of very important information relative to the ori- 
ental nations; to which isſubjoined a Latin tranſlation of a book 
uſed by the magi, intitled, Sadder, containing the laws and pre- 
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cepts of Zoroaſter a: d an appendix, containing ſome curious ob- 
ſervations, 

Dr. Hy de's protound ſk:l' in oriental literature. and defire to 

romote it. would have induced him to have publiſhed many other 
— piece, which would have been very ſerviceable to the 
republic of letcers ; and accordin-ly he appears for ſome years 
to have been emploved in ſome ther learned performances; but 
he met with fo little encouragement, on ecount of there being 
ſo few perſons who d.ſcovered any taſte for oriental literature, 
that he declined publiſhing them. 

On the gth of April, 1701, Dr. Hyde reſigned the office of 
head-k-eper of the Hodleian hiorary, on account f his age and 
infirmities. He had occupied the poſt of interpreter and ſcere- 
tary in the ort ental languages, during the reigns of Charles the 
Second, James the Second, and Will-am the Third, with great 
ſufficiency ; and in the courſe of his employment, had ſhewn him- 
ſelt a conſummate maſter of whatever regarded the policy, cere- 
monies, and cuſtoms ot the orienta! nations. He died on the 
18th of February, 1702, at his lodging in Chriſt-church, in the 
fixty-ſeventh year of his age, and wa buried at Hamborough, in 
the county of Oxford. — Some of his pieces, which were for- 
merly printed, have been collected and republiſhed, with ſome 
additional diſſertations, by the late Dr. Gregory Sharpe, maſter 
of the Tempie, in two volumes, 4to. 

Mr, Granger obſerves, that © Dr. Thomas Hyops is a great 
e Character, but is much leſs known than he deſerves to be, bee 
** cauſe the ſtudies in which he was occupied are but Ii tle cul- 
% tivated. Lhoſe that are acquainted with the oriental langua- 
ges, are aſtoniſhed at the p/vgreſs which was mide in them by 
* one man, though aided by the powers of genius, ſupported 
© and ſtrengthened by inceſſant induſtry. There never was 
« an Engliſhman, in his ſituation of life, who made 10 great a 
„ progreſs in the Chinete, Bochart, Pococke, and Hyde, are al- 
** lowed to have been the greateſt Orientaliits that any age or na- 
tion ever producea, I ara informed by the Reverend Mr. 
& Merrick of Reading, whoſe father knew him weil, that Dr, 
* Hyde's mind had been ſo much cngrofſed by hs beloved tunes, 
„that he was but il] qualified to appear to any advantage in 
„ common converſation.” 

It is not known what became of our author's valuable manue | 
ſeripts ; but Anthony Wood has preſerved a catalogue of pieces 
which he was employed about, and eme of which might proba» 
bly be prepared for the preſs, Amongſt theſe were the tollos- 
ing: A Grammar for the Perſian tongue, A Dictionary Perſian 
and Latin. A Dictionar 1 urkiſh and Latin. A Nomern.iaior 
of the Mogul language, with a grammar ot the {ſame rongut. Chi 
reſe and Ceyloneſe curioſities. Ihe hiſtory of Gems, Arabic 
and Latin, with notes. The Hitorv of 1amrerlane, or Timur 
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Bec, in Arabic and Latin. Abulfeda's Geography, in Arabic 
and Latin, with notes. Hiſtory of the Perſian kings. Annota- 
tions upon difficult texts of ſcripture, the true ſenſe of which can 
be only attained from oriental literature. The theological, ma- 
thematical, medical, and phyfical works of Zoroaſter or Zer- 
duſht, in Perſian and Latin. A Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
in Arabic and Latin. Arabic, Perfic, and Turkiſh dialogues, 
with a Latin tranſlation. A treatiſe on the ſentiments of the 
Turks in points of religion, Turkiſh and Latin. The Goſpel of 


St. Luke, and the acts of the apoſtles, in the Malayan tongue 
and character. 
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ANIEL WHITBY Vas born in 1638, at Ruſhden, 

or Ruſden, in Northamptonſhire. In the year 1653, 

he was admitted into Trinity- college in Oxford, and on 

the 13th of June, 1655, was elected ſcholar of that 
houſe, He took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1657, and 
that of maſter in 1660, In 1664, he was elected fellow of his 
college ; and the ſame year he publiſhed a piece againſt Popery, 
in oppoſition to Creſſy, intitled, Romiſh Doctrines, not from 
« the beginning,” &c. | 

In 1666, he publiſhed another piece againſt Popery, in oppo- 
fition to John Sargeant ; and Seth Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
taking him for his chaplain, collated him, in October, 1668, 
to the prebend of Yateſbury in the cathedral church there ; and, 
in the latter end of November following, to the prebend of Huſ- 
born Tarrant and Burbach. On the 4th of September, 1672, he 
was admitted chantor of the ſame church; and the 14th of that 
month took both the degrees of bachelor and doctor in divinity 
being then, or ſoon after, rector of St. Edmund's church in Sa- 
liſbury. 

In — Dr. Whitby publiſhed, in 8vo, A Diſcourſe con- 
« cerning the idolatry of the Church of Rome, wherein that 
charge is juſtified,” &c, In 1679, he alſo publiſhed, in 8vo. 
The abſurdity and idolatry of Hoſt-worſhip proved, by ſhew- 
ing, how it anſwers what is ſaid in ſcripture and the writings 
* of the fathers, to ſhew the folly and idolatry committed in the 
* worſhip of the Heathen deities. Alſo a full anſwer to all thoſe 
* pleas by which Papiſts would wipe off the charge of idolatry,” 
And in 1682, he publiſhed in 4to. * A Diſcourſe concerning 
* the laws eccleſiaſtical and civil made againſt Hereticks by 
© Popes, Emperors, and Kings, Provincial, and General Coun- 
„ cils, approved by the church of Rome. as paging © iſt, What 
« Proteſtant ſubjects may expect to ſuffer under a Popiſh prince 
acting according to thoſe laws. 2dly, That no oath or promiſe 
of ſuch a prince can give them any juſt ſecurity, that he will 
not execute theſe laws upon them. With a preface againf 
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*« perſeevting and deſtroying Hereticks.” Lond. 1684. 410; 
This uss re printed at London in 1723, 8vo. with an introduction 
by Biſhop Kennet, 

In 1083, Dr. W kitby publiſhed, in 8vo. a treatiſe, intitled, 
% The Proteſtan / Reconciler, humbly pleading for condeſcenſion 
& to Diſſent np brethren, in things indiff rent and unneceſſary, 
« for the jake of peace: and ſh: wing, how unreaſonable it is to 
« make ſuch things the neceſſ ry condi ions of communion,” 
This performance drew a violent ſtorm upon our author, from 
bigots and furiou+ high-churchren, His work was filled with 
the n oft excellent ſentiments of charity, moderation, and Chriſ- 
tian forbearance, and it was therefore vehemently attacked by 
the friends anc advocate: of cccleſiaſtica tyrany, He was charg- 
ed no! only with ſecition, but with treaſon, and compared to 'Ti- 
tus Cates. Ard his book was cenſurec by a public decree at 
Cxford ; the doArines more particularly condemned, were, that 
« jt is not Jawful for ſuperiors to impoſe any thing in the wor- 
* ſhip of God that is not antece. ently neceſſary :” and that 
« the duty of ner ending a weak brother, was inconfiſtent with 
ell hum-n auth: riiy of making laws concerning indifferent 
* things.” And in purſuarce of this cenſure, his book was 
burat in the quadrangle of the univerſity ſchcols. But this was 
not all: Dr. Whitby was alſo called upon to make a public te- 
cantation, his compliance with which was certainly an inflance 
of human weakneſs. Ard in the ſecond part of his“ Proteſtant 
«© Reconciler,” which was publiſhed the ſame year, be earneit- 
„ly perſuaded the diſſenting Jaity to join in full communion 
« with the church of England;“ and profeſſed to anſwer “ all 
« the objections of the Nonconformiſts againſt the lawfulneſs of 
« their ſubmiſſion unto the rites and conſtitutions of that church.“ 

But though Dr. Whitby had not fortitude enough to lefuſe 
making a diſhonourable recantation of the opinions in his book, 
yet he was in his heart ſo thoroughly a friend both to civil and 
religicus liberty, that he rejoiced greatly at the Revoluticn ; and 
accordingly wrote two treatiſes in order to ſatisfy thoie who ſcrup- 
led to ax the oath of allegiance to King William III. Ihe firſt 
was printed in 1689, in 4t0. and intitled, “ Conſiderations hum- 
„„ bly offered for taking the oath of allegiance to — William 
„ and Queen Mary.“ The ſecond, which was printed in 1690, 
in 4to. was intizled, ** An hiſtorical account of ſome things re- 
«« Jating tothe nature of the Engliſh government, and the con- 
«« ceptions which our fore-fathers had of it. With ſome inferen- 
« ces thence made for the fatisfa&tion of thoſe who ſcruple the 
« oath of allegiance io King William and Queen Mary.” In 
this piece he maintains the original compact or eſtabliſſiment of 
laws, by which the Kings of England were to govern, and the 


| proper to de governed; and vbierves that we find throughout the 


iftory of our kings, their elettion, or elſe their compact * 
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the le, to have generally been conceived a thin e to 
— their dase the crown, or at the leaſt to 185 y their 
eople. 
: In 1691, he publiſhed, «« A Diſcourſe concerning the truth 
« and certainty of the Chriſtian faith from the extraordinary 
« gifts and operations of the Holy Ghoſt, vouchſated to the 
«« apoſtles and primitive profeſſors of that faith.” But in 1703 
he publiſhed a more capital and important work, and which had 
been the reſult of fifteen years ſtudy. This was A Paraphraſe 
« and Commentary on the New 'Teſtament, in two volumes, to- 
« lo.” It is a very learned and laborious performance, and is 
deſervedly held in great eſtimation. To a new edition of it 
which was publiſhed in 1710, there was ſubjoined an appendix, 
containing an examination ot Dr. John Mills's various readings 
on the New Teſtament. 

In 1705, Dr. Whitby publiſhed in 8vo, ** A Diſcourſe of the 
« neceſſity and uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian revelation ; by reaſon 
« of the corruptions of the principles of natural religion among 
« Jews and Heathens.” And in 1710, he publiſhed his famous 
treatiſe on the Five Points, under the following title: A Dif- 
* courſe concerning 1. the true import of the words Flection and 
Reprebation ; and the things ſignified by them in the holy ſcrip- 
ture. 2. The extent of Chriſt's redemption. 3. The Grace 
of God; where it is enquired, Whether it be vouchſafed ſuf- 
ficiently to. thoſe who improve it not, and irreſiſtibly to thoſe 
who do improve it; and whether men be wholly paſſive in the 
work of their regeneration ? 4. The liberty of the will in a 
« ſtate of trial and probation. 5. The perſeverance or defecti- 
* bility of the ſaints,” A ſecond editiou of this was publiſhed 
in 1735. It is eſteemed one of the moſt able refutations of Cal- 
viniſm that has appeared. In «£710, he publifhed in 8yo. Four 
Diſcourſes cn Election and Reprobation, in aniwer to Dr. Joha 
Edwards. 

When Dr. Whitby publiſhed his Paraphraſe and Commentary 
on the New Teitament, he believed what is commonly elleemed 
the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity ; but he afterwards changed 
his ſentiments upon that ſubject. In 1714, he publithed a Latin 
treatiſe, in 8vo. to prove tnat the ſcripture is the ouly rule of 
faith, and that the controverfies raited about the Triaity could 
not be certainly determined from Fathers, Councils, or Cainolic 
tradition. The ſame year he alſo publiſhed, * A Diſcourie, thew- 
ing. I hat the expoſition which the Ante Nicene Fathers have 
given of the texts alledged againſt the Reverend Dr. Clarke, by 
* a learned Layman, (Mr. Nelion) arc more agreeable tv the In- 
© terpretations of Dr. Clarke, than to the interpretations of that 
learned Layman.” He likewiſe publiſhed A Uiſſuafve from 
* enquiring into the doctrine of the Trinity : or the aifhiculties 
and diſcouragements which attend the ſtudy oi tua. dogtrine.”? 
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In 1718, he publiſhed in 8vo. in Latin, Modeſt diſquiſitions 
© upon Biſhop Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith,” Dr. Water. 
Jard having attacked this piece, our author publiſhed two replies 
to him. When the Bangorian controverſy aroſe, Dr, Whitby 
engaged in it on the ſide of Biſhop Hoadly; and wrote * An An- 
* ſwer to Dr. Snape's ſecond Letter to the Biſhop of Bangor: 
and alſo ++ A Defence of the propoſitions contained in the Lord 

Biſhop cf Bangor's ſermon,” &c 
Ihe laſt compoſition of our learned author, but which he did 
not live to ſee publiſhed, was intitled, The laſt Thoughts of 
«« Dr. Whitby, containing his correction of ſeveral paſſages in his 
„Commentary on the New Teſtament. To which are added, 
«« Five Diſcourſes,” publiſhed by his expreſs order. In the 
preface to this performance, in which he retracted what he had 
formerly advanced in ſupport of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Dr. Whitby ſays, * It is rightly and truly obſerved by Juſtin 
* Martyr, in the beginning of his Exhortation to the Greeks ; 
That an exact ſcrutiny intothingsdoth often produce conviction; 
that thoſe things which we once judged to be right, are after 
a more diligent enquiry intv truth, found to be far otherwiſe.”, 
And truly J am not aſhamed tc ſay, This is my very caſe. For 
when ] wrote my Commentaries on the New Teflament, | went on 
(too httily I own) in the common beaten road of other reputed 
orthodox Divine+ ; conceiving, that the Father, Son, and Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, in one complex notion, were one and the ſame God, 
by virtue of the ſame individual eſſence communicated from the 
Father. This conſuſed notion I am now fully convinced by 
the arguments I have offered here, and ig the ſecond part of 
my reply to Dr. Waterland, to be a thing impr/i5ble, and full of 
grots ab/urdities and contradictions.” ==——* This my Retraction, 
or change ct my opinion, aſter all my former endeavours to 
aſſert and eſtabliih a contrary doctrine, deſerves the more to be 
corſidered, becauſe it proceeds (and indeed can proceed) from 
me for ng other re: ſon. but purely from the ſtrong and irreſiſ- 
tible convictions, which are now upon me, that I was miſtaken. 
Nothing, | ſay, but the love of truth can be ſuppoſed to extort 
iuch a tetraction from me, who having already lived fo long 
beyond the common period of life, can have nothing elſe to do 
but to prepare for my great change ; and in order thereunto 
to make my peace with God, and my own conſcience before 
| die. To this purpole | ſolemnly appeal to the ſearcher of 
hearts, and call God to witnels, whether I have baſtily or raſhly 
departed from the common opinion ; or rather, whether I have 
nat deliberately aud calmly weighed the arguments on both 
ides draws from i{cripture and antiquity ? As 1 have no 
views for this world; ſo it cannot be imagined, that the mo- 
tives dran from intereſt, ambition or ſecular glory, can have 
auy place with me. Or if I had, neither can it be 1 
* that 
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that I would chuſe to diſſent from the received opinion, the 
maintainers whereof are hey who graſp honours and prefer- 
ments, and think they have the beſt title to thoſe advantages. 
So that, upon the whole, if | have erred in changing my opi- 
nion, 1 deſire it may be obſerved, that my error hath neither 
prejudice, nor ſecular views to ſupport it ; and that my miſtake 
(if ſuch it will be reputed) hath been all along attended with 
conſtant prayers to the throne of grace, and what hath always 
appeared to me to be the ſtrongeſt reaſon, and moſt undeniable 
evidence.” | 
Dr. Wurz died on the 24th day of March, 1725--6, aged 
eighty-eight years. He was in good health, and at church the 
day before he died ; but returning home, he was ſeized with a 
fainting, and died the night following. He was one of the 
reateſt divines of the age in which he lived; and it was an age 
ruittul of great men. He poſſeſſed eminent abilities, his learning 
was very extenſive, and he was indefatigavly ſtudious. He was 
a ſincere friend both to civil and religious liberty; pions, chari- 
table, eaſy, affable, and humble; and his manners were ſtrictly 
virtuous. Anthony Wood, ipeaking of him in his life-time, ſays, 
„ he hath been all along ſo wholly devoted to his ſeverer ſtudies, 
© that he hath icarce ever allowed himſelf leiſure to mind any 
« of thoſe mean and trifling worldly concerns which adminiſter 
** matter of gain, pleaſure, reach, or cunning.” He was ſhort of 
ſtature, and very thin : his memory was tenacious to the laſt ; but 
towards the end of his life his eye - ſight failing, he made uſe of 
an amanuenſis, It is ſaid, that he was ever ſtrangely ignorant 
of worldly affairs, even to a degree that is ſcarce to be con- 
« ceived.” 

Beſides the works which have been already mentioned, the 
following writings of Dr. Whitby have alſo veen publiſhed : 

I. Sermons upon the attributes of God, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
1710. 

7. Sermons on ſeveral occaſions, 8 vo. Lond. 1720. 

III. Twelve Sermons preached at the cathedral church of Sarum, 
Jvo. Lond. 1726. 

IV. A treatiſe concerning Original Sin, in Latin. Lond, gro. 
1711. An Engliſh tranſlation of this was publiſhed in 1739, 
by tienry Heywood, in 8vo. 

V. A Compendium of Ethics, for the uſe of young ſtudents 
at the univerſity, in Latin, Oxon. 1684. 8vo. — He alſo pub- 
liſhed ſeveral other fmall treatiles, particularly againſt Popery ; 
and a ſhort view of Dr. Beveridge's writings has likewiſe been 
attributed to him. 
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| ENRY DODWELL was born at Dublin in 
Od ober, 1641. Though he was born in Ireland, he 
was by both parents of Engliſh extraction. His grand- 
father was a clergyman, and his father an officer in the 
army His mother was daughter to Sir Francis Slingſby, uncle to 
that Sir Henry Slingſby, who was beheaded by Cromwell in 1658, 
for being concerned in a plot agaiaſt him, In the firſt ſix years 
of his childhood, he and his mother were confined within the city 
of Dublin, on account of the dreadful calamities which were then 
brought on that country by the rebellion there ; and though 
within the walls of the city they enjoyed ſecurity, which other 
parts of that kingdom wanted, yet they were deprived of all ad- 
vantage from their eſtate in Connaught, which was poſſeſſed by 
the rebels. In 1648, his parents, with himſelf, came over into 
England, in order to procure ſome aſſiſtance from their relations. 
They landed at Briſtol, and from thence came to London, where 
he was when Charles I. was beheaded. From thence he, with his 
parents, went to York, probably becauſe it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of his kinſman, Sir Henry Slingſby; where, for five 
years, or thereabouts, he went to ſchool, having one Mr. Wallis 
for his maſter, under whom he laid the foundation of his future 
great accompliſhments (a). 

His father, after having ſettled him and his mother at York, 
went over to lreland to look after his cate, but died of the plague 
at Waterford ; and his mother going thither afterwards tor the 
ſame purpoſe, fell into a conſumption, of which ſhe died, in her 
brother Sir Slingſby's houſe, Being thus deprived of both his 
parents, young Podwell was reduced to great ſtraits; ſo that, we 
are told, he was forced to uſe that paper where withyoung gentie- 
women had covered their works, when thrown away by them as 
unkt for that uſe, he having no other to write his «cxerciſes on; 
and to make uſe of charcoal when he wanted pen and ink, and 
had nct money to purchaſe them ; and then, when he came to 
ichovul, to borrow pen and irk of his ſchool-fellous to fit his ex- 
erciſes for dis malter's fight. And as the perſins with whom he 
boarded, knew not when they ſhould be paic, they dieted him ac- 

cordingiy. 
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cordingly, His kinſman, Sir Henry Slingſby, did occafionally ſend 
him old clothes, and ſupply him with ſome neceſſaries, beſides 
inviting him to his houſe at Chriſtmas, and ſue times of vaca- 
tion : but it is ſaid that this gentleman, having patt of his eſtate 
ſequeſtered, was unable to do ſo much for him as might otherwiſe 
have been expected. 

He continued under theſe diſcouragements till the year 1654, 
when his uncle, Mr. Henry Dodwell, rector of Newbourn and 
Hemley in Suffolk, diſcharged his debts at York, and ſentfor himt 
to his own houſe, where he aſſiſted, and much perfected him in 
thoſe ſtudies which he had begun at ſchool; and treated him 
with great kindneſs. 

In 1656, be was ſent to Trinity-college, Dublin, where he was 
diſlinguiſhed by his ſtudiouſneſs and piety, He was chofen fel- 
low of his college, and foon became eminent for his extenſive 
learning. But as the ſtatutes of Dublin college require the fel- 
lows to take orders when they are maſters of arts of three years 
tanding, and Mr. Dodwell did not comply with this, he quitted 
his fellowſhip in the year 1666. Biſhop Jeremy Taylor, who 
had a particular kindneſs for him, offered to uſe his intereſt to 
procure for him a diſpenſation, notwithſtanding the ſtatutes, to 
continue him in his tellowſhip ; but he refuſed to accept of 
that offer, becauſe it might become an ill precedent, and be of 
bad conſequenee to the college. 

It was ſomewhat remarkable, that Mr. Dodwell ſhould decline 
entering into holy orders, as he had particularly applied himſelf 
to theological ſtudies: but this is ſaid to have been partly occaſion- 
ed by the deep ſenſe which he had of the important nature of 
the miniſterial office, and his diffidence of himſelf; and partly 
by his natural baſhfulgeſs, which rendered him averſe to preach» 
ing to a congregation ; and alſo becauſe he thought he might be 
able to do religion more ſervice as a layman than as a clergyman, 
as it could not then be pretended that he was influenced only 
by. a regard to the intereſt of his own order (6). 

The fame year in which he quitted his fellowſhip, he came to 
London ; and, as Mr. Wood informs us, refided at Oxford, for 
the ſake of the public library. From thence he returned to his 
native country tor a time; and, in the year 1672, he publiſhed 
a poſthumous treatiſe of Dr. Sterne, who kad been his tutor, in- 
titled, De Obſtinatione:“ to which he wrote a Latin preface. 
The following year he alſo wrote a preface, without his name, 
to a book, intitled, An introduction to a devout hife,” by 
Francis de Sales, the laſt biſhop and prince of Geneva; which 
was publiſhed at Dublin in Evglith, in 12mo. About the ſame 
time he publiſhed his Two letters of advice ; 1. for ſuſception 
** of holy orders; 2. for ſtudies theological.” 
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In 1674, Mr. Dodwell came again to England, and took up 
his reſidence in London, as being a place where there was a vari- 
ety of learned perſons, and which afforded opportunity of pro- 
curing with eaſe books both of ancient and modern authors, He 
had not been long there, before he was taken notice of, and his 
acquaintance defired by learned men, eſpecially the eminent di- 
vines of that city. Among his particular friends was Dr. Lloyd, 
afterwards biſhop of Worceſter, whom he accompanied to Hol- 
land, when that learned man was appointed chaphia to the prin- 
ceſs of Orange. 

In 1675, Mr. Dodwell publiſhed © Two Diſcourſes againſt the 
Papiſts.” After which he publiſhed a treatiſe, intitled, Sepa- 
ration of churches from epiſcopal government proved ſchiſ- 
% matical.” This gave riſe to a controverſy between our author 
and Mr. Richard Baxter, 

In 1681, he publifhed, in theſecond edition of his Tas Letter of 
Advice, a Diſcourſe concerning the Pheenician hiſtory of Sancho- 
% niathon;“ in which he is of opinion, that after the hiſtory 
of Moſes had been tranflated into Greek, and ſo made common 
to the learned men of the neighbouring nations, they endeavours 
ed to rival-it by pretended antiquities of their own, that they might 
not ſeem inferior to the Jews in point of antiquity ; and that Phi- 
lo By blius was the forger or contriver of that hiſtory under the 
name-of Sanchoniathon, | | 

In 1682, Mr. Dodwell publiſhed his “ Differtationes Cypri- 
te aniez';” which were occafioned by Dr. John Fell, biſhop of 
Oxford, who deſired our author to write obſervations on St. Cy- 
prian, when he was about publiſhing his edition of that father, 
They were dedicated to that prelate, and printed in the ſame fizz 
as his Cyprian, with a deſign to be bound with it; and re- printed 
at Oxford in 1684, 8vo. Some paſſages in theſe diſſertations ex- 
poſed Mr. Dodwell to the cenſure of ſeveral writers, particular- 
ly of Biſhop Burnet, who charged him with having laboured to 
leſſen the characters of the primitive martyrs, and with advanc- 
ing things Cerogatory to the honour of the CHAISTIAN religion. 

In 1683, he publiſhed, in 8 -o.“ A diſcourſe concerning the 
«« one altar, and the one prieſthood, inſiſted on by the ancients 
« in their diſputes againſt ſchiſm.” This piece was againſt Baxter; 
and Dr. Grabe, we are told, valued it ſo highly, that he had 
thoughts of tranſlating it into Latin for the uſe of foreign church- 
es. In 1685, Mr. Dodwell publiſhed a treatiſe on the prieſthood 
of Laics, under the title of De jure Laicorum Sacerdotali.“ 
This was occaſioned by the learned Mr. William Baxter, who 
tranſlated into Engliſh a treatiſe of Grotius, wherein it was main- 
tained, that in caſe of neceſſity, where there are no goſpel miniſ- 
ters Or Prieſts, there laics may adminiſter the Lord's ſupper. To 
this tranſlation Baxter prefixed the title of 4nti-Dodnvelli;m ; be- 
cauſe it was contrary to what our author had aſſerted in his book 
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of ſchiſm, and its defences : for Mr. Dodwell was a very zealous 
defender of all the claims and privileges of the prieſthoad. 

On the zd of April, 1688, in his abſence, and without his 
knowledge or application, Mr. Dodwell was elected by the uni- 

verſity of Oxford, Camdenian profeſſor of hiſtory ; and -on the 
21ſt of May was incorporated maſter of arts there. But this em- 
ployment he did not hold long; for as he had very high notions 
of the rights and power of kings, as well as of prieſts, he was no 
friend to the revolution ; and therefore was deprived of his pro- 
feſlorſhip in November, 1691, for refuſing to take the oaths of 
allegiance to King William and Queen Mary. The following 
year he publiſhed his Camdenian lectures, in Latin, in 8vo. They 
are upon the Hifterix Auguſte ſcriptores ; that is, thoſe authors 
who wrote the Hiſtory of the Roman emperors from the time of 
Trajan to that of Diocleſian. 

After he had loſt his profeſſorſhip, Mr. Dodwell continued 
ſome time at Oxford, and afterwards removed to Cookham, a 
village near Maidenhead in Berkſhire. While he lived at this 
place, it was his chief exerciſe and diverſion to walk to Maiden- 
head to hear news ; and what he was chiefly ſolicitous to be in- 
formed about, was, what new books were publiſhed. It happen- 
ed, that Mr, Francis Cherry, an ingenious and learned gentle- 
man, coming there on the ſame errand, they became acquainted : 
and their converſation was ſo agreeable to both, that it was mu- 
tually agreed to meet there daily in the afternoon ; but the diſ- 
tance of their habitations from Maidenhead, eſpecially that of 
Mr. Cherry, being too great to render their meetings convenient in 
the winter ſeaſon, Mr, Cherry invited his friend to become his 
neighbour at Shotceſbrooke, Mr, Dodwell agreeing to this pro- 
poſition, Mr. Cherry procured a houſe for him nearly adjoining 
to his own habitation, where Mr. Dodwell lived many years, 
But as he married in 1664, and his wife brought him ten chil- 
dren, when his family became numerous, Mr. Dodwell removed to 
a larger houſe near to the former, wherein he ended his days (c). 

When King William had ſuſpended thoſe biſhops who would 
not take the oaths, Mr. Dodwell publiſhed, * A cautionary dif- 
* courſe of ſchiſm, with a particular regard to the caſe of the 
* biſhops who are ſuſpended for refuſing to take the new oath ;? 
and when thoſe biſhops were actually deprived, he publiſhed a 
vindication of them, This being rep ied to by Dr. Hody, Mr. 
Podwell publiſhed a defence ot his vindication : to which he 
wrote a preface, which was then ſuppreſſed, but afterwards print- 
ed with this title: “The doftrine of the church of England, 
concerning the independency of the clergy on the lay-power, 
** as to thoſe rights of theirs which are prove ſpiritual, recon- 
** ciled with our oath of ſupremacy, and the lay-deprivations of 
the Popiſh biſhops in the beginning of the Reformation.” 

In 1696, he drew up © the Annals of Thucydides and Xeno- 
Phon, to accompany the editions of thoſe two authors, by 
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Dr. Hudſon and Dr. Wells. They were reprinted at Oxforg 


in 1702, 4to. He alſo publiſhed the annals of Velleius Patercu- 
wth Quintilian, and Statius, in 1698, ja 8vo, Thoſe of Velleius 
were written at the requeſt of Dr. Charlett, maſter of Univer- 
fity-college in Cambridge, when he procured aa edition of that 
author to be printed in 1692. Thoſe of Quintillian are printed 
with Burman's edition of that rhetorician. At the end of theſe 
annals, is an appendix concerning Julius Celſus, who digeſted 
Czſar's commentaries, and concerning Commodianus ; in two 
diſſertations addreſſed to the learned Grævius, with whom 
Mr. Dodwell held a correſpondence by letters. He alſo wrote 
an account of the Geopraphi minores, which was printed with 
thoſe authors, as they were ſeverally publiſhed by Dr. Hudſon. 

In 1701, Mr. Dodwell publiſhed, in 4to. De veteribus Gre. 
% corum Romanorumque, cyclis, obiterque de cyclo Judzorum 
% Ztate Chriſti, diſſertationes decem, cum tabulis neceſſariis.“ 
The famous Dr. Edmund Halley wrote an account of this book, 
in a letter to Robert Nelſon, Eſq ; which was printed in 1715, 8vo, 
and ſubjoined to Mr. Brokeſby's life of Mr. Dodwell ; in which 
be tiles it a moſt excellent book; the moſt elaborate of all 
% our author's pieces, and which ſeems to have been the work of 
« the greateſt part of his life.“ 

Mr. Dodwell alſo publiſhed ſome ſmaller pieces about the ſame 
time; particularly, an apology for Tully's Philoſophical Writ- 
« ings,” which was prefixed to Parker's tranſlation of his book 
De finibus ;--** A Treatiſe concerning the lawfulneſs of church- 
« muſic in holy offices ;”--** A Diſcourſe concerning the obli- 
«« pation to marry within the true communion, following trom 
« their ſtile of being called à holy ſeed;“ annexed to Mr, Lei- 
ley's diſcourſe on the ſame ſubjeR ; and a piece or two of a chro- 
nological and critical kind, printed in the firſt yolume of Grabe's 
Spicilegium. | 

In 1703, he publiſhed, ** A Letter concerning the immortali- 
« ty of the ſoul, againſt Mr. Henry Layton's hy potheſis;“ and 
in 1704 his Chronology of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, was 
printed in the Oxford edition of that hiſtorian, by Dr. Hudſon. 

he ſame year he publiſhed, in Latin, An admonition to ſo- 
c reigners, as well Proteſtants as Papiſts, concerning the late 
«« ſchiſm in England: wherein the ancient rights of biſhops, 
« and their independency on the ſecular magiſtrate, are aſſerted 
and recommended.” And when the bill for preventing occa- 
fional conformity was depending in parliament, he wrote a trea- 
riſe, intitled, * Occafional communion fundamentally deſtruc- 
« tive of the diſcipline of the primitive catholic church, and con- 
© trary to the doctrine of the Jateſt ſcriptures concerning church 
© communion.* And obſerving, about the ſame time, that the 
deprived biſhops were reduced to a ſmall number, he publiſhed, 
in 1705, in 8vo. * A cafe in view confidered, in a diſcourſe, pro- 
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vir, that, in caſe our preſent invalidly-deprived fathers ſhall 
/eareall their. ſees vacant either by death or reſignation, we 
ſhall not then be obliged to keep up our ſeparation from thoſe 
biſhops who are as yet involved in the guilt of the preſent un- 
happy ſchiſm.“ And in 1707, he publiſhed, in 8vo, © A farther 
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not then conſidered. 
Mr. Dodwell's great zeal to exalt the powers and dignity of 
the prieſthood, led him to advance an opinion which expoſed 
him to much cenſure ; namely, that the foul was naturally mor- 
tal ; and that immortality was only conferred at baptiſm, by the 
gift of God, through the hands of one ſet of regularly ordained 
clergy. In ſupport of this opinion, he publithed, in 1706, in 8vo. 
An epiſtolary diſcourſe, proving from the ſcriptures and the 
* firſt fathers, that the ſoul is a principle naturally mortal; but 
* immortalized actually by the pleaſure of God, to puniſhment 
or reward, hy its union with the divine baptiſmal ſpirit, Where- 
in is proved, that none have the power of giving this divine 
* immortalizing ſpirit, but only the biſhops.” At the end of the 
preface is a diſſertation, to prove, that * ſacerdotal abſolution is 
* neceſſary for the remiſſion of fins, even of thoſe who are truly 
* penitent.*” This work gave great offence ; and was ſeverely at- 
tacked by ſeveral writers ; particularly by Chiſhul, Norris, and 
Clarke, Mr. Dodwell attempted to vindicate himſelf, in the 
three following pieces: I. © A preliminary defence of the epiſ- 
* tolary 3 the diſtinction between ſoul and ſpi- 
rit, in two parts: firſt, againſt the charge of favouring impiety; 
ſecondly, againſt the charge of favouring hereſy. In the for- 
mer is inſerted a digreſſion, proving, that the collection of the 
code of the four goſpels in Trajan's time is no way derogotary 
to the ſufficient atteſtation of them.“ 170%. 8vo. II. The ſerip- 
ture account pf the eternal rewards or puniſhments of all that 
hear of the goſpel, without an immortality neceſſarily reſulting 
from the nature of ſouls themſelves, that are concerned in thoſe 
rewards or puniſhments. Shewing particularly, firſt, how much 
o this account was diſcovered by the beſt philoſophers. Se- 
condly, how far the accounts of thoſe philoſophers were cor- 
rected and improved by the Helleniſtical Jews, aſſiſted by the 
revelations of the Old Teſtament : thirdly, how far the diſcove- 
* ries afore-· mentioned were improved by the revelation of the goſ- 
* pel. Wherein the teltimonies alſo of St. Irenæus and Tertul- 
lian are occaſionally conſidered.“ III. The natural morta- 
« lity of human ſouls clearly demonſtrated from the holy ſcrip- 
* tures, and the concurrent teſtimonies of the primitive writers: 
being an explication of a famous paſſage in the dialogue of 
6 Pen Martyr with Try phon, concerning the ſoul's immortality. 
* With an appendix, conſiſting of a Letter to Mr. Norris, &c.“ 
1708, 820. 
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When all the Biſhops who had been deprived for refufing ta 
take the oaths to King William, were dead, except Dr. Kenn (n), 
who had been Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Mr. Dodwell, wit 
ſome of his friends, wrote to him, to know whether he challeng. 
ed their ſubjection as one of the prelates of the church of En. 
gland, Dr, Kenn returned for anſwer, that he did not; and at 
the ſame time ſignified his defire, that the breach in the church 
might be cloſed, by the nonjurors joining with the then biſhops, 
Upon this Mr. Dodwell, and ſome of the nonjurors, joined in 
communion with the biſhops ; but others of his friends and par. 
ty refuſed to do ſo; This greatly troubled bim, and occaſioned 
him to publiſh, in 1711, in 8vo. a piece, intitled, * The caſe in 
* view now in fact: proving, that the continuance of a ſeparate 
* communion, without ſubſtitues in any of the lately invalidly- 
* deprived ſees, ſince the death of William late Lord Biſhop of 
* Norwich, is ſchiſmatical, With an appendix, proving, that 
* our late invalidly-deprived fathers had no right to ſubſtitute ſuc- 
* ceſlors, who might legitimate the ſeparation, after that the 
* ſchiſm had been concluded by the deceaſe of the laſt ſurvivor 
of thoſe ſame fathers.” The ſame year he publiſhed, in 8vo, 
A diſcourſe concerning the uſe of incenſe in divine offices ; 
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* proving it an innovation,” &c. 
Mr. Dodwell died at Shotteſbrooke on the 7th of June, 1711, 
in the ſeventieth year of his age, He was, as to his perſon, of 


(n) The following character is gi- 
yen of this Prelate by the ingenious 
Mr. Granger. Thomas KENR, a 
man re ſpected in the court of Charles 
II. for his unaftefted piety, was ſome- 
time chaplain to that prince, as he had 
been before to the Princeſs of Orange. 
The openneſs of his countenance cor- 
reſponded with the ſimplicity of his 
character. His ſermons and his other 
writings had a good effect, as they 
were well known to be the genuine 
effuſions of his heart. Almoſt all 
his works have a tendency to promote 
practical religion. He lived, after his 
geprivation, (which was in February, 
1690 1) with Lord Weymouth, at 
Lonzleat; where he ſpent the great- 
eſt part of his time in retirement, 
which he well knew how to enjoy. 
When he was afflicted with the cho- 
lic, to which he was very ſubject, he 
*:equemtly amuſed himſelf with writ- 
ing verſcs, Hence ſome of his pious 
doems, axe entitled, * Anodynes, or 
4 the alleviations of pain,” There 
3s a profaic flatneſs in his heroic po- 
zm called Edmund; but ſome of bis 


a ſmall 


hymns. and other compoſitions, have 
more of the ſpirit of poetry, and give 
us an idea of that devotion which 
animated the author, He died on the 
16th of March, 1710-12 ,”----While 
he was chaplain in the Prince of 
Orange's court, he obliged one of his 
highneſs's favourites to perform hig 
contract, by marrying a young lady 
of the princeſs's train, whom he had 
ſeduced by means of that contract. 
This is ſaid to have given great of- 
fence to the prince, But Charles II. 
was not ofiended at his religious intre« 
pidity, in peremptorily refuſing to 
admit Nell Gwynn into his lodgings, 
when the court was at Wincheſter : 

on the contrary be ſoon after made 
him a biſhop.------He attended that 
prince on bis death bed, and did his 
utmoſt to awaken his conſcience. 
Biſhop Burnet tells us, that he ſpoke 
on that occaſion © with great elevation 
© of thought and expreſſion, and like 
« a man inſpired,” Vid. Biograph. 
Hiſt, of England, Vol. II. P. 2755 
517,818. 0 
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4 ſmall but well proportioned ſtature, of a fair and ſanguine 
complexion, of a grave and ſerious, yet comely and pleaſant couu- 
tenance. He was a pious and virtuous man, and his learning 
was exceedingly extenſive ; but his judgment was not equal to 
kis erudition. One of his opponents ſeems not to have been much 
miſtaken in his character, when he expreſſed himſelf in the fol - 
lowing terms concerning him: As for that painful layman, 
(days Mr. Chiſhul) who has engaged the church in this diſpute 
about the ſoul, his modeſty, I hope, will excuſe me, if I have 
« expreſſed myſelf ſomewhat freely concerning the ſize of his 
judgment and underſtanding z and if I rank him only in that 
© lower claſs of learned men, who are indeed fitted for the col- 
* letion of materials, but are unqualified to judge rightly of, and 
i to reaſon upon what they ſhall collect. This is the idea which 
I have long ſince entertained of him, from the ſtrain of all his 
writings. 

He — indefatigably ſtudious: he generally travelled on foot, 
which he preferred to ſtage-coaches, as thereby he was maſter of 
his own hours, and often read as he walked ; and with that view 
always carried with him in his journies books fitted for his pock · 
ets, In the laſt twenty years of his life, after he was fixed in 
Berkſhire, his chief journies (beſides thoſe to Maidenhead) were 
either to London or Oxford, to conſult books, and to enjoy his 
friends. After his eye-fight began to be fo weak, that he could 
hot read by candle-light, but with great difficulty, he had ſome 
book read to him, either by his friend Mr. Cherry, or Mr. 
Zrokeſby, the writer of hislife, The latter part of the evening, be- 
fides what was employed in religious exerciſes, was ſpent in hear- 
ing his wife, or daughters, read ſome of our Engliſh hiſtorians (a). 

He was a very benevolent man, and gave away conſiderable 
ſums in charity. He was humble and modeſt, and very ready 
to afford his aſſiſtance to others in their literary enquiries, He 
was not only temperate, but remarkably abRemious ; for he not 
only forbore the uſe of ſtrong liquors, and the more delicious 
kinds of food; but he alſo faſted three days in a week, viz. on 
Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday ; on which days he abſtained 
from all fo6d, except a diſh or two of coffee or tea, till ſupper- 
time, and then he eat no fleſh- meat; and which he abſtained 
from entirely during the whole time of Lent. He publiſhed 
everal other ſmall pieces on learned ſubjeRs, beſides thoſe which 
have been enumerated, ——Of his ten children, ſix ſurvived him, 
damely two ſons, and four daughters. 


{ = ) Brokeſby, P. 523, 386. 
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The Life of THOMAS OT WAV. 


HOMAS OTW A was ſon of Mr. Humphry 
Otway, rector of Wolbeding in Suſſex, and was born 
at Trotting, in that county, on the 30 of March, 1051. 
He was educated at Wincheſter-ichool, from whence 
he was ſent to Oxford, and entered a commoner of Chriſt-church 
in the beginning of the year 1669 ; but he left the univechty 
without a Gegrer, which is ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned, by 
the narrownels of his circumſtances. It has, however, been ſaid 
by ſome writers, that he went afterwards to Cambridge, but tf 
this there is not ſufficient evidence. | 

When he came to London, the firft acconnt we have of him is, 
that he commenced player, but without ſucceſs ; for he is ſaid 
to have failed for want of ſufficient powers of elocution. (a). 
But his want of ſucceſs as an actor, did not prevent his recom- 
mending himſelf to the polite world by the. ſprightlineſs of his 
converſation, and the acuteneſs of his wit; and by theſe qualities 
he attracted the notice and favour of Charles Fitzroy, Earl of 
Plymouth ( 5), who procured him a cornet's commiſſion, in the 
new-rafſed Engliſh forces deſigned for Flanders in 1677; but he 
returned again to England in very neceſſitous circumilances the 
following year, though what was the cauſe of this does not ap- 
pear, 

From this time Mr, Otway had recourſe to writing for the 
ſtage, in order to procure a maintenance; in which he had va- 
rious ſucceſs. By ſome of his pieces he made conſiderable ad- 
vantage ; but as his profits were uncertain, and he was very im- 
prudent in his conduct, he was often reduced to great difticultics, 
« He could never (ſays Cibber) ſufficiently combat his appetite 
« of extravagance aud profuſion, to live one year in a comfor- 
* table competence; but was either rioting in luxurious indul- 
«© gence, or ſhivering with want, and expoſed to the * 
66 an 


(2) Vid. Cibber's Lives of the Po- inherited the mother's beauty, died 3! 
ets, Vol, II. P. 325. Tangier, October 17, 1680. He mar 

(4 ) Charles Fitzroy, Earl cf Ply- ried Bridget, daughter of the loid- 
mouth, com monly called Don Carlos, keeper Danby, who was afterward: 
was a natural ſon of Charles II. by married to Dr, Biſſe, late lord biſhop 
Mrs. Catherine Peg, daughter of Tho- of Hereford. Granger's Biog. Hiit. 
mas Peg, of the county of Derby, of England, Vol. II. P. 146, 147 
Eſq. "his young nobleman, who 
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« and contempt of the world.“ The ſame writer, after obſer. 
ving, that notwithſtanding Mr. Otway's talents for moving the 
paſſions, and writing to the heart, he was much diſregarded by ſe- 
veral of his cotemporary poets, remarks, that “ the merits of 
« an author are ſeldom juſtly eſtimated, till the next age after his 
« deceaſe ; while a man lives in the world, he has paſſion, pre- 
« judice, private, and public malevolence to combat; his ene- 
« mies are induſtrious to obſcure his fame, by drawing into light 
4 his private follies ; and perſonal malice is up in arms agaiaſt 
« every man of genius.” | 

It was in 1675, that he publiſhed his firſt dramatic performance, 
© the tragedy of Alcibiades ;* which was well received by the 
public. His next piece, Don Carlos, Prince of Spain, a trage- 
« dy,” alſo met with very great applauſe ; and he alſo derived 
conſiderable profit from it. But he afterwards publiſhed pieces 
of much ſuperior merit. 

There are very few circumſtances preſerved relative to the life 
of Otway ; and his death was truly deplorable, His genius 
could not ſecure him from the utmoſt extremity of diftreſs and 
indigence. He died of want, in a public-houſe on Tower-hill, 
on the 14th of April, 1685, in the 33d year of his age. He had, 
it is ſuppoſed, been driven to that part of the town, co avoid the 
perſecution of his creditors ; and as he durſt not appear much 
abroad to ſolicit aſſiſtance, and having no means of getting mo- 
ney in his obſcure retreat, he periſhed, It is ſaid, that poor Ot- 
way's delicacy having long deterred him from borrowing ſmall 
ſums, and being at length reduced to the molt grievous neceſſity, 
he ventured out of his lurking-place, almoſt naked and 
ſhivering, and went into a coffee-houſe on Tower - hill, 
where he ſaw a gentleman, of whom he had ſome knowledge, 
and of whom he ſolicited the loan of a ſhilling. The gentle- 
man was quite ſhocked to ſee a man of Mr. Otway's abilities re- 
duced to ſuch diſtreſs, and com paſſionately put into his hand 
a guinea. Poor Otway having thanked his bene factor, retired, 
and changed the guinea to purchaſe a roll; but as his ftomach 
was full of wind by exceſs of faſting, the firſt mouthful choaked 
him, and inſtantaneouſly put a period to his days (c). 

Such was the melancholy end of Thomas OTwar ! whoſe ge- 
nius could not ſecure him from being reduced to the loweſt ex- 
tremity of human miſery ! * No poet (ſays Mr. Granger) has 
touched the paſſions with a more maſterly hand than Otway. 
He was acquainted with all the avenues to the human heart, 
and knew and felt all its emotions. He could rouſe us into rage, 
and melt us into pity and tenderneſs. His language is that of 
nature, and conſequently the ſimpleſt imaginable, He has equal- 
ly avoided the rant of Lee, and the pomp of Dryden. Hence it 

Vor. VII. z. N was 


(-) C:bber's Liver of the Poets, Vol. II. P. 333, 324. 
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was that his tragedies were received, not with ud applauſe, but 
with tears of approbation,” 

The dramatic works of Mr. Otway are as follow : 

I. Alcibiades, a tragedy, 4to. i675, This was acted at the 
Duke of York's theatre, and dedicated to Charles Earl of Mid- 
dleſex. The ſtory of this play is taken from Cornelius Nepos 
and Plutarch. The author has, however, conſiderably departed 
from the hiſtory, making bis hero, Alcibiades, a man of the 
ſtricteſt honour, who chuſes rather to loſe his liſe than wrong his 
defender, king Agis, cr abuſe his bed; whereas Plutarch gives 
him a very different character. 

II. Titus and Berenice, a tragedy, 4to. 1677. It is dedicated 
to the Earl of Rocheſter, and was acted at the Duke of York's 
theatre, It confiſts but of three acts, and is chiefly a tranſlation 
in rhime from the French of Racine. | 

III. The Cheats of Scapin. This farce is printed at the end 
of the tragedy of Titus and Berenice; and as that conſiſts only 
of three acts, this was probably intended to be performed with it, 
in the ſame manner as ſome pieces of irregular length have fince 
been deſtined for a joint performance. This is little more than 
a tranſlation from Moliere, 

IV. Friendſtup in Faſhion, a comedy, 4to. 1670. It was dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, and aRed at the Duke 
of York's theatre. This is an entertaining play, and met with 

reat ſucceſs at firſt, and has fince been frequently revived ; but 
it ſavours ſo ſtrongly of that libertiniſm which runs through all 
our author's comedies, that it is at preſent deſervedly rejected 
from the theatre, 

V. Don Carlos, Prince of Spain, a tragedy, 4to. 1679. This 
play, which is written in heroic verie, was acted with great ap- 
plauſe, and had a run of thirty nights. The plot is taken from 
a novel of the fame name, and alſo from the Spaniſh chronicles in 
the life of Philip II, 

VI. The Orphan, or the unhappy Marriage, 4to. 1680 This 
play is one of the moſt celebrated of our author's perſormances, 
and is weil known to thoſe who frequent the theatres, The lan- 
guage of jt is truly poetical, tender, and ſentimental ; the cir- 
cumſtances affecting; and the cataſtrophe extremely diſtreſs ful. 

VII. The Biltory and Fall of Caius Marius, a trageuy, 4to, 
1680. This was added at the Duke's theatre, and dedicated to 
Lord Falkland. 

VIII. Ihe Soldier's Fortune, a comedy 4to. 1681. 

IX. The Atheiſt, or the ſecond part of the Soldier's Fortune, 
Ato. 1084. Both theſe plays have wit, and a great deal ot bu- 
iy and intricate intrigue; but are of a very immoral tendency, 
and are now never exhibited, 

Xx. Venice Preſerved, or a Plot diſcovered, a tragedy, 4to. 1685. 
This is the moſt excellent of all cur author's performances. Ihe 

incidents 
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incidents are ſo intereſting, and the cataſtrophe ſo affecting, that 
it is one of the moſt moving plays upon the Engliſh tage. 

Beſides his plays, he wrote ſeveral poems, particularly, the 
Poet's complaint to his muſe, or a ſatire againſt libels, Lond. 1680. 
4t0. Windſor-caſtle, or a monument to King Charles II. 1685. 
4to., An Epiſtle to R. D. printed in tne Miſcellany Poems. 
Tranſlation of the Epiſtle of Phædra to Hippolitus, printed in 
the tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles by ſeveral hands. He alſo 
tranſlated into Engliſh from the French, The Hiſtory of the Tri- 
umvirates ; the firſt Part of Julius Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus 
the ſecond part of Auguſtus Anthony, and Lepidus ; being a 
faithful collection from the beſt hiſtorians, &c, 


The Life of Dr. JOHN SCOTT. 


HIS learned Divine, who was the ſon of Thomas Scott, 

a grazier, was born at Chippenham in Wiltſhire, in the 
year 1638, He was not originally intended for a ſcholar, and 
therefore ſerved about three years in London as an apprentice ; 
but having a natural propenſity to learning, he quitted his trade, 
and went to Oxford when he was about nineteen years of age. 
He was admitted a commoner of New Inn, in 1657, under the 
tuition of Mr. Chriſtopher Lee. He made a great progreſs in 
logic and philoſophy, but quitted the univerſity without a degree; 
and ſcon after entering into holy orders, repaired to London, 
where he acquired great reputation as a preacher, 

His firſt preferments were the chaplainſhip of St. Thomas, 
Southwark, and the perpetual curacy of Trinity in the Minories, 
But in 1677, he was inſtituted to the rectory of St. Peter le Poor 
in Broad-ſtreet, to which he was preſented by the dean and chap- 
ter of St. Paul's. He was alſo lecturer of one of the churches 
in Lombard-ſtreet, In 1681, he publiſhed the firſt part of his 
excellent work, intitled, ** The Chriſtian Life; from its begin- 
ning to its conſummation in glory, Together with the ſeveral 
means and inſtruments of Chriſtianity conducing thereunto ; 
with directions for private devotion, and forms of prayer, fitted 
to the ſeveral flates of Chriſtians.” He afterwards publiſhed two 
other volumes of this work; but the whole was not printed till 
after his deceaſe; and, indeed, it appears that he did not live to 
make this work ſo complete as he intended. It is, however, an 
excellent practical performance, and well deſerving the peruſal 
of ſerious Chriſtians of every denomination, The work is di- 
vided into four parts, and makes five volumes in 8yvo, It has 
been many times printed in 8vo. and once in folio, 

In 1684, Mr. Scott was collated to the prebend of Bromeſ- 
bury in the church of St. Paul. In 1685, he accumulated the de- 
grees of bachelor and doctor in divinity, having taken no de- 
gree before, When Popery was making ſuch advances in En- 
gland, in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. he oppoſed it 
with great vigour ; and, indeed, it appears that he had a ven 
ill opinion of the Romiſh ſuperſtition ; for in the dedication ot 
a ſermon, preached at Guildhall chapel on the 5th of November, 


1673. 
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1673, to Sir William Hooker, lord-mayor of London, he de- 
clares, that Domitian and Diocleſian were but puny perſecutors 
and bunglers in cruelty, compared with the infallible cut-throats 
of the apoſtolical chair.” | 

In 1691, he was preſented by the crown to the then very conſide- 
rable living of St. Giles in the fields. It is ſaid, that he was 
alſo offered the biſhopric of Cheſter, but that he declined to ac- 
cept it; and it is added, that he likewiſe refuſed another biſh- 
opric that was offered him, and alſo the deanery of Worceſter, 
Dr. Iſham, who preached his funeral ſermon, ſays, When offers 
« were made to him of higher ſtations in the church, he de- 
« clined them upon the ſenſe of decays creepiny upon him; and 
« he rejoiced more in the advancement of other worthy men, 
« than he would have done in his own. His inherent great- 
« neſs wanted no outward acceſſions; and the pref-rment he 
« was ambitious of was to go from his flock unto the Shepherd 
« and Biſhop of our Souls.” 

Dr. Scorr is ſaid to have injured his health by too cloſe an 
application to his ſtudies, and the duties of his profeſſion. He 
died on the 10th of March, 1694-5, and was buried in the rec- 
tor's vault under port of St. Giles's church. He was a very learn- 
ed, pious, and able Divine, indefatigably ſtudious, and of an 
exemplary life. He was an eloquent, ſolid, and pathetic preacher; 
and conſtantly employed in impreſſing the great truths of 
religion on the minds of thoſe who were under his care. He was 
of a ſincere, kind, humane, and friendly diſpoſition ; affable, 
courteous, and chearful ; and ready to do good offices for any 
that had recourſe to him. He took a peculiar pleaſure in works 
of benevolence ; and was a warm, faithful, and ſteady friend,— 
Two volumes of his practical diſcourſes were pabliſhed in 8vo. 
the one in 1697, and the other in 1698. Twelve of his ſermons 
on particular occaſions were alſo publiſhed ſeparately, He was 
alſo the author of ſome caſes of conſcience reſolved, concerning 
the lawfulneſs of joining with forms of prayer in public worſhip, 
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ILLIAMSHERLOCK was born in 1647, in 
Gravel-lane, Southwark, where his father was a reputa- 
ble tradeſman. He was inſtructed in grammar-learning at Eton. 
ſchool, where he made fo great a progreſs, that at the age of fif. 
teen he was judged fit for the univerſity. He was admitted into 
Peter houſe coil-ge in Cambridge in 1650, but he did not take 
the degree of bachelor of arts till 1660, ſoon after which he en- 
tered into holy orders, and commenced maſter of arts in 1663. 
He obtained noother ſtation in the church than that of a curate 
till the year i669, when he was preferred to the rectory of St. 
George's, Botolph lane, London. In this pariſh he difcharged 
the duties of his function with great zeal and piety, and was eſ- 
teemed one of the ornaments of the London clergy. In 1673, 
he publiſhed ** A difcourſe concerning the knowledge of Chriit, 
« and our union and communion with him.” Kc. This was 
written againſt the doctrine of imputed righteouſneſs, and was 
particularly levelled at (ome of Dr. John Owen's ſentiments upon 
that ſubject. Put this treatiſe was attacked by ſeveral writers, par- 
ticularly by Dr. Owen, and Mr. Vincent Alſop (a). He vindi- 
cated himſelf in a piece, publiſhed in 1675, in 8vo. intitled, A 
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Defence 

(a) Vinexnr Argor was born byterian way, not being ſatisfied with 

in Northamptonſhire, and educated that which he had from the biſhop. 
in St. John's college in Cambridge, He was ſettled at Wilbee in the coun» * 
where he togk the degree of maiter of ty of Northampton, from whence he dc 

arts. He received deacon's orders was cjected in 1662, for nonconſor- 

from a biſhop, after which he went mity. After this he ventured to 

down into Rutlandſhire, and ſettled preach ſometimes a! Oakham, and at 
at OK bam, where he was an aſſiſtant Wel'ing borough, where he lived. He W. 
to the meſter of the free-{chool, As was once impriſoned fix months for boy 
he w2s a man of a ſprightly and agree- praying by a ſick perſon, In 1675, of 
1 able conversation, he fell much into he publiſhed, in Bvo, his © Antiſozzo : A 
| company, ſome of which was of a * in vindication of fome great truths Pri. 
. very indifferent kind; but he was re- oppoſed by Dr. Wilham Sherlock.” lo | 
913 claimed from thence by the frequent This performance, in which he diſ- this 
4 admonitions of Mr. Benjamin King, played a conſiderable ſhare of wit, you 
oy a Preſbyterian Divine. te afterwards greatly raiſed his reputation, He ** 
1 married that gentleman's daughter, afterwards quit ted Northamptonſhire, tud 
44 . and becoming a convert to his prin- and came to London, where he preach- 0 
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ciples, received oi dination in the Pieſ- 


cd conſtantly to a congregation in 
Weltminſtcr. 
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« Defence and Continuation of the Diſcourſe, &c. with a par- 
«« ticular reſpect to the dottrine of the church of England, &c.“ 
In 1680, he took the degree of doctor of divinity ; and about 
the ſame time publiſhed feveral pieces againſt the Noncon- 
formiſts. And in 1684, he publiſhed a piece in ſupport of the 
court · doctrines of paſſive-obedience and non-reſiſtance, under the 
ſol lou ing title: The caſe of rehſtance to the ſupreme powers 
« ſtated and reſolved, according to the doctrine of the holy ſeri 
« tures 37 and he continued to preach the ſame doctrine after 2 
acceſſion of King James the Second. 

But nowithſtanding his zeal in ſupport of regal tyranny, he 
engaged in the controverſy againſt the Papiſts, and publithed a 
variety of performances on that ſubject. However, after the Re- 
volution, he continued for ſome time under the influence of his 
former political principles, and accordingly refuſed to take the 
oath of allegiance to King William and Queen Mary, and was, 
therefore, with other nonjurors, ſuſpended in 1689 from all his 
preſerments; the chief of theſe was the maſterſhip of the Tem- 
ple, which had been conferred upon him in 16%5. During his 
ſuſpenſion, he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe, inticled, © A prac- 
« tical diicourſe concerning death,“ in 1690; which has been 
ſo well received, as to paſs through thirty editions. But before 
the expiration of the year, Dr. Sherlock complied with the new- 
eſlabliſhed government, and taking the oaths, was reinſtated in 
all his preſerments; of which, though forfeited, yet by the leni- 
ty of the adminiſtration he had not been deprived. But eing 
muck cenſured for his conduct by his nonjuring friends, he en- 
deavoured to vindicate himſelf in a piece publiſhed the ſame 
year, intitled, The cafe of the allegiance due to ſovereign 
powers, ſtated and teſo ved acco:ding to ſcripture and reaſon, 
* and the principles of the church of England ; with a more 
particular reſpect to the oath lately enjo ned of allegiance to 
their preſent majeſties, King William ana Queen Mary“ 

As the government was now firnily eſtabliſhed under King 
William, Dr. Sherlock endeavoured {ill to propagate the fame 
dofirine of paſſive obedience, under the new government, with 


which 


Weſtminſter. His living in the neigh- learning, and publiſhed ſeveral other 
bouthood of the court expoſed him pieces beſides his Autiſozzo, already 
to many inconvemences; however, mentioned, particulaily, 1, Melius Ins 
he had the good fortune to eſcape im- quirendum: in anſwer to Dr. Goods 
prifonment and fines, and this is ſaid man's Compaſſionate Inquiry, 8vo. 
to have been occahoned merely by 1769. 2. The Miſchief of Impoſitions x 
this circumſtance, that the informers in aniwer to Dr. Stillingfleet's Miſ- 
were not acquainted with his Chriſ- chief af Separation, 1680. 3 Prac- 
tan name, which for this reaſon he tical Godlineſs the ornament of re- 
lludicufly concealed. He lived to a ligion, 8vo, 1696. and alſo ſundry 
great age, and died on the 8thof May, ſermons, 

1703, He was a men of parts aud 
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which he had endeavoured to ſupport the old. And accordingly 
in a ſermon preached before the Houſe of Commons, on the zoth 
of July, 1097, he has the following paſſage : * Thoſe who be. 
© lieved the doctrine of non-reſiſtance and paſſive-obedience to be 
* good doctrine before, may think fo ſhll, and be never the 
* worſe friends to the preſent government.” But what he advan- 
ced on this ſubject in his © Caſe of allegiance,” gave great of- 
fence to the friends of freedom; and in particular to Mr. Samuel 
Johnſon ; who expreſſes himſelf thus concerning our author: 
* He had no other way to make a Caſe of Allegiance to King 
* William, to chime in with his unretracted Caſe of Refi/ance, 
written heretofore in favour of Tyranny: For though paſſive 
obedience had no hand in the Revolution, yet perhaps he was 
informed it might be a grateful preſent to a ſettlement. How- 
ever, I muſt tel] him, that pafſive obedience muſt be crooked 
and bent like a nine-pence, and lock contrary ways, before he 
can make a token of it to this government; for actual reance 
of tyranny gave this government its birth and being, and it ſtands, 
and can ſtand, upon no other bottom.“ : 
In 1697, Dr. Sherlock publiſhed his © Vindication of the doc- 
« tripe of the holy and ever bleſſed Trinity ;** but his method 
of explaining the doctrine gave offence to many. He thought 
there was three eternal Minds, two of theſe iſſuing from the Fa- 
ther, but that theſe three were one by a mutual conſciouſneſs in 
the three to every one of their thoughts. But this opinion was 
generally cenſured, as tending to Tritheiſm, 

Among thoſe who oppoſed our author's ſentiments on this ſub- 
ect, the moſt eminent was Dr. South. Sherlock endeavoured to 
vingicate himſelf, and South renewed the attack; and ſeveral 
pamphlets paſſed between them on the occaſion, But in 169;, 
Sherlock's notions being aſſerted in a ſermon preached at Oxford, 
by a fellow of Univerſity-college, were cenſured by an expreſs 
decree of the Univerſity, as falſe, impious, and heretical), and all 
perſons under their juriſdiction warned not to preach or main- 
tain any ſuch notions, This decree of the univerſity being pub- 
liſhed in the news-papers, with a poſtſcript, ſignifying, that the 
doarines fo cenſured were thoſe of Dr. Sherlock, in his diſcourſe 
of the Trinity ; our author, by way of reply, printed in 1696, 
„A modeft Examination uf the authority and reaſons of the 
late deeree of the vice-chancellor, and ſome heads cf colleges 
* and halls, concerning the hereſy of three diſtin infinite minds 
in the holy and ever- bleſſed Trinity.” An anſwer was pub- 
liſhed to this, fuppoſed to be written by Dr. Jonathan Edwards, 
principal of Jeſus-college in Oxford ; and the whole controverty 
being managed with great heat on both ſides, the King, at the 
motion of the Biſhops, thought fit to interpoſe, by iſſuing out 
% DireQions to the archbiſhops and biſhops, for the preſerving 


„of unity in the church, aud the ſupport of the Chriſtian faith 
„ concerning 
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„ toncerning the Holy Trinity,” wherein it was ordained, that 
in the explication of the Trinity,“ all preachers ſhould carefully 
avoid all new terms, and confine themſelves to ſuch ways of 
i« explication as have been commonly uſed in the church.“ 

In 1704, he publiſhed in qto. ** The diſtinction of high and 
© low church conſidered.” And the ſame year was publiſhed, his 
% Diſcourſe upon the Immortality of the Soul ;” in which he at- 
tacked Mr. Locke's opinion concerning innate ideas; but he ac- 
quired no additional reputa:ion by his oppoſition to that great 
Philoſopher. | 

Towards the cloſe of his life, Dr. Sherlock was preſented to the 
rectory of Therfield in Hertfordſhire, He died on the 19th of 
June, 1707, at Hampſtead, near London, in the 67th year of his 
age; and was interred in St. Paul's cathedral. -—- He was a 
Divine of conſiderable learning and abilities; and wrote many con- 
troverſial pieces, beſides thoſe which have been before mentioned. 
Two octa vo volumes of his ſermons have alſo been printed. He 
left two ſons and two daughters ; and one of his ſons, Thomas, 
became afterwards Biſhop of London ; and of him we ſhall bave 
occaſion to ſpeak more particularly hereafter; 
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ILLIAM WYCHERLEY was the eldeſt fon of 

Daniel Wycherley, Eſq ; of Cleve in Shropſhire, where 
he was born about the year 1640. After the firſt rudiments of 
bis education, he was ſent for further improvement to France, 
when he was only fifteen years of age; and he reſided ſome years 
in the weſtern parts of that * * where he recommended 
himſelf to the notice of madam de Montauſier, celebrated in Voi- 


* ture's letters, and one of the moſt accompliſhed ladies of the 


French court; with whoſe politeleſs and other qualifications he 
was ſo much captivated, that a deſire of pleaſing her, is aſſigned 
as the reaſon which induced him to change 'his religion, and en- 
ter into the church of Rome. Accordingly he returned home a 
Papiſt, a little before the reſtoration of King Charles Il. 

After his return to England, he became a gentleman-common- 
er of Queen's college, Oxford ; but, as Anthony Wood ſays, he 
« wore not a gown, only lived in the provoſt's lodgings, and was 
entered in the public library under the title of Philgſopbiæ ftu- 
* Jicſus, in July, 1660, then about twenty years of age. He de- 
* parted without being matriculated, or a degree conferred on 
6 — having been by Dr. Barlow reconciled to the Proteſtant 
« religion, which he had a little before left in his travels be- 
« yond the ſeas. Afterwards he retired to the Inner Temple, 
« where for his admired plays and poetry, being numbered among 
« thoſe of the firſt rank, became noted among the wits of the 
« city, p_—_— to John, Earl of Rocheſter.” 

Though Mr. Wycherley was entered of the Inner Temple, it 
appears that he did not apply himſelf much to the ſtudy of the law. 
His circumſtances enabled him to enjoy the pleaſures of the town, 
and he ſeems ſometimes to have engaged in thoſe of the moſt licen- 
tious kind (). In 1672, he produced his comedy, intitled, 
„% Love in a Wood, or St. James's Park.” This introduced him 
to the acquaintance of ſome of the moſt celebrated wits ot that 
age, and particulacly to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who con- 
ceived the higheſt efteem for him; and as Maſter of the Horſe 
to the King, not only made him one of his Equerries ; but his 

Grace 


(2) Vid, Pack's Memoi:s of Mr, Wyckerley, prefixed to his Poſthumous 
Works, of s, 9» 
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Grace being alſo Colonel-of a regiment, he procured him the 
commiſſion of a Captain Lieutenant of his'own company, reſign- 
ing to him at the ſame time his own pay as Captain, with many 
other advantages. | | ; 
Mr. Wycherley likewiſe became acquainted with the famous 
Dutcheſs of Cleveland, the ſingular manner of which is thus re- 
lated by Mr. Dennis. —As Mr. Wycherley was going through 
Pall-mall towards'St. James's in his chariot, he met the Dutcheſs 
in her's, who thruſting half her body out of the chariot, cried 
out aloud to him, You Wycherley, you are a fon of a whore,” 
at the ſame time laughing aloud and heartily. Mr, Wycherly 
was very much ſurprized at this, yet not ſo much but that he ſoon 
apprehended it was ſpoken with alluſion to the following lines 
at the end of a ſong in his comedy of Love in a Wood, or 
St. James's Park; 
When parents are ſlaves 
T heir brats cannot be any other ; 
Great wits and great brains 
Have always a punk to their mother. 


As during Mr. Wycherley's ſurprize, the chariots drove different 
ways, they were ſoon at a conſiderable diſtance, when Mr. Wy- 
cherley recovering from his ſurprize, ordered his coachman to 
drive back, and overtake the lady. As ſoon as he got over 
againſt her, he ſaid to her, Madam you have been pleaſed to 
„ beſtow a title on me which generally belongs to the fortunate : 
« will your Ladyſhip be at the play to-night ?** Well, ( ſhe re- 
© plyed) what if L am there?“ „ Why then (anſwered he) I 
will be there to wait on your Ladyſhip, though I diſappoint a 
« fine woman who has made me an aſſignation.“ „ 80 (ſys 
* ſhe) you are ſure to diſappoint a fine woman who has favour- 
ed you, for one that has not.” * Yes (he replied,) if ſhe who 
% has not favoured me is the finer woman of the two: But he 
ho will be conſtant to your Ladyſhip till he can find a finer 
« woman, is ſuce to die your captive.” The lady, it is ſaid, 
bluſhed, and bade her coachman drive away, As ſhe was then, 
in all her bloom, and the moſt celebrated beauty in England, ſhe 
was touched with the gallantry of the compliment. In ſhort, ſhe 
was that night in the firſt row of the King's box in Drury-lane, 
and Mr, Wycherley inthe pit under her, where he entertained her 
during the whole play. And this was the beginning of a cor- 
reſpondence hetween theſe two perſons, which afterwards made 
a great noiſe in the town. Ha | 
Mr. Wyeherley likwiſe received ſome ſignal marks of. favour 
from King Charles II. who once gave him a remarkable proof of 
his eſteem. When he lay ill of a fever at his lodgings, an Bow- 
ſtreet, the King did him the honour of a viſit, | inding him 
very weak, and his ſpirits extremely low, he directed him to take 
2 journey to the South of France, believing that the air of Mont · 
O 2 xel's 
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lier would contribute to reſtore him; and aſſured him, at the 
| ſame time, that he would order him gool, to defray the charges 
of his rn Mr. Wycherley accordingly went into France, 
and having ſpent the winter there, returned to England, entirely 

reſtored to his former health and vigour. The King, ſhortly af- 
ter his arrival, told him, that he had a ſon, who he was reſolved 
ſhould be educated like the ſon of a King, and that he could not 
chuſe a more proper man for his governor than Mr. Wychetley ; 
for which ſervice 1500l. per annum ſhould be ſettled upon him. 
But Mr. Wycherley did not long continue in poſſeſſion of the 
royal favour, having the misfortune to loſe it by the following 
means. We are informed by Mr. Dennis, that immediately at. 
ter he had received the above offer from the King, he went down 
to Tunbridge, either to take the benefit of the waters there, or 
hediverfions of the place; when walking one day upon the 
Wells walk with his friend Mr. Fairbeard, of Gray's Inn, juſt as 
ae came up to the bookſeller's ſhop, the Counteſs of Drogheda, 
a young widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, came there to enquire 
for Mr. Wycherley's comedy of © the Plain Dealer.” . Ma- 
« dam, (ſays Mr. Fairbeard,) fince you are for the Plain Dealer, 
« there he is for you“ puſhing Mr. Wycherley towards her. 
« Yes, {replied Mr, Wycherley) this lady can bear plain dealing; 
« for ſhe appears to be ſo accompliſhed, that what would be a 
% compliment to others, would be plain dealing to her.“ . No, 
« truly, fir, (ſaid the Counteſs) I am not without my faults, any 
« more than the reſt of my ſex ; and yet, notwithſtanding, I love 
« plain dealing, and am never more fond of it, than when it 
« tells me of 1 Then, Madam, (ſays Mr. F alrbeara) 
« you and the Plain Dealer ſeem deſigned. by Heaven for each 
other.“ In ſhort, Mr. Wycherley walked a turn or two with 
the Counteſs, waited upon her home, viſited her daily at he; lodg- 
ings while ſhe ſtaid at Tunbridge, and at her ludyings in Hatton» 
garden, after ſhe went to London; where in a litile time he mar- 
ried her, without acquainting the King. 

But this match, ſo promiſing, in appearance, to his fortune 
and happineſs, was the actual rain of both. As ſoon as the news 
of it came to court, it was conſidered as a contempt of the King's 
orders; and Mr. Wycherley's conduct after his marriage occa- 
fioned this to be reſented ſtill more heinouſly ; for he ſeldom or 
never went near the court, which made bim thought very un- 
zrateful, The true cauſe of his abſence, however, was not 

town. In ſhort, the lady was jealous of him to ſuch a degree, 
that the could ſcarcely endure him to be a moment out of her 
fight. Their Jodgings were ig Bow-ſtreet, Coyent-garden, over- 
againſt the Cock-tavern ; whither, if bg at any time went with 
bis friends, he was obliged to leave the windows open, that his 
lady might ſee there was no woman in company, otherwiſe ſhe 
would be almoſt diſtratied. However, it has been obſerved, 2 
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he made him ſome amends by dying in a rea hh os has, ane 
_ her fortune on wi, . Bar bi *. e i bei pay 
her death, the exp. ces of the law, an er inc 
ded probably to his own want of cxcondtny, , ſo far reduced 5 
that, not bein able to ſatiify the importanity of his credito 
he was flung into en By ns he lan 1 ſeveral years; — 
was he releaſed, ail de es II. ing o ſee his Plain Dealer, 
was ſo charmed with the nteftgihment, tha 0 e gaye immediate 
orders for the payment 6f his debt ; adding wi a penſion of 
200l. pr annum, while he —_—_ in 1 * 

But the bountiful the ment of, the 2 1 the deſigned 
effect, chiefly _ h the modeſty of W . cherley, who was 
aſhamed ro gi e Earl of a rave, . 5 lis Majeſty had 
ſent to 2 It, a full N of his de ts, He continued, 
therefore, under difficulties, till the death of his father; and even 
then the eftate that deſcended to him Was 175 15 vary uneaſ} 
limitations, fidce being only a * for liſe, he could not ris 
any mo = fot the payment of his debts. gag be, 
method of doing it that was in his power, though few ſu * 
it to be his choice ; and this was making a jointure. He had 
often declared, that he was reſolved to die married, though he 
« could not bear the thoughts of {wing married again ;” and 
accordingly, when he apprehended that his end was not far off, 
he married a young lady, with 1 _ to her fortune, Pa of which 
he applied to the uſes or which he wanted it, and eleven days 
after che celebration of the 3 1 he died, in December, 
1715, and was interred in che vault of Covent- garden- church. 
It is ſaid, that he requeſted very gravely of his wife upon his 
death-bed, that * ſhe would not take an old man for her ſecond 
6 huſband. Though he had been reconciled to the church of 
England after his firſt embracing Popery, it appears that he died 
a Papiſt, 

Mr. WycaerLEY was a man of great wit, and poſſeſſed a ve- 

ry extenſive knowledge of men and manners ; he was goud- na- 
tured and generous, and a moſt agreeable companion; ; but in his 
conduct he ſeems to have been extremely licentious, He pub- 
liſhed a volume of Poems, 1 in 1704, in folio; and in 1728, his 
Poſthumous Works, in proſe and verſe, were publiſhed by Mr, 
Theobald in 8vo, His dramatic pieces are as follows: 

I. Love in a Wood, or St. James's Park: a Comedy, 4to, 1672. 
II. The Gentleman Dancing Maſter; a comedy; 4to. 1673, 

III. The Plain Dealer, a comedy, 4to. 1676, This play is con- 
ſidered as the moſt capital of our author's pieces; and indeed 
Dryden has given it the character of being the boldeſt, moſt gene- 
ral, and moſt uſeful ſatire, that ever was preſented on the Engliſh 
Stage. 

Iv. The Country Wife, a comedy, 4to. 1675. This comedy 
contains great wit, the characters are ſtrongly marked, and there 
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is a manly nervous manner in the language and ſentiments ; but 
ſome parts of it are of an immoral tendency..——Theſe plays 
were printed together in 2 vols. 12mo, in 1720, 
It is obſerved by the ingenious Mr: Granger, that ** the co. 
-medies of Wycherley are conformable to his perſonal character, 
which conſiſted of little virtue, much wit, and more libertiniſm. 
Theſe were in the reign of Charles II. the firſt qualifications of 
© fine gentleman, and the ſtrongeſt recommendation to the favour 
of the court. The example of the wit and libertine on the throne 
was more or leſs copied by all the beaux and rakes in the king- 
dom. His Plain Dealer, and 9 Wife, are eſteemed 
the þeſt of his productions. The character of the widow Blacka- 
ere, in the former, is truly original, and the waſter-piece of this 
author. If he had compoſed nothing but his poems, he would 
have been one of the moſt neglected writers in the Engliſh lan- 
Frege, Mr. Pope very generouſly undertook to correct them; 
ot his vanity was too great to ſubmit to ſuch caſtigations as 
were neceſſary to do honour to his reputation“ 
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AMUEL JOHNSON was born in Warwickſhire {a}, 

in the year 1649, He was ſent to London during his youth, 
and bred at St. Paul's ſchool, where he made fo great a profici- 
ency, that when he was fitted for the univerfity, he was made li- 
brary-keeper of that ſchool 3 during which time he ſtudied the 
oriental language: with much application, and acquired ſuch a 
knowledge of them, as was afterwards of great uſe to him in the 
ſtudy of divinity, He continued to proſecute his ſtudies with 
reat diligence at 'Trinity-college in Cambridge; and entering 
into holy orders was preſented by Mr. Robert Biddulph to the 
rectory of Corringham in the Hundreds of Eſſex, a living worth 
eighty pounds à year; which was the only church-preferment he 
ever had, But the air of that place not agreeing with him, he 
was obliged to leave it on account of his health ; and he there- 
fore placed a curate there, to whom he gave forty pounds a year; 
but viſited his pariſhioners himſelf, as often as his health would 

rmit, 

Mr. Johnſon's patron obſerving his inclination to the ſtudy of 
politicks, recommended it to him to read Bracton, and Forteſcus 
de Laudibus Legum Avgliz, &c. that he might acquire a tho- 
rough knowledge of the old Engliſh conſtitution ; but at the 
ſame time adviſed him by no means to make politicks the ſubje& 
of his ſermons; becauſe he had obſerved that many clergymen 
had given their hearers wrong impreſſions, and filled their heads 
with falſe notions of thoſe things which they had but a very im- 
perſect knowledge of themſelves ; at the ſame time that matters 
of faith and practice were evidently much more ſuitable to the 
522 Mr. Johaſon religiouſly obſerved this advice, and though 

e became uncommonly well verſed in every thing relative to the 
Engliſh conſtitution, yet he never meddled with politicks in his 
ſetwons ; but whenever proper opportunities offered, he diſtin- 

guiſhed 


(a) Memorials of the Rev, Mr. Colet; P. 411. ſo that what is ſaid 
Samuel Johnſon, prefixed to his Works with refereace to this in the Biogra- 
in folio, P. 3. Warwickſhire is allo phia Britannica is a mifiake. The 
laid to be the place of his birth in error is copied in the New and Seh. 
the Appendix to Knight's Life of Dean Biog. Ditt, 8% \ 
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guiſhed himſelf by writing with great zeal and boldneſs in {ups 
port of the common rights of Engliſhmen. 

His probity and abilities, and zeal in the cauſe of the public, 
ſoon procured him a conſiderable reputation among the friends 
of civil and religious liberty ; and the famous Lord William Ruf. 
ſel appointed him his domeſtic chaplain {4 ). And when that no- 
bleman, and other zealous Proteſtants, were engaged in promot- 
ing the bill for excluding the Duke of York from the ſucceſſion, 
as the only means left to ſecure the nation from Popery and Sla. 
very, Mr. Johnſon, to promote that defign, wrote a book, intit- 

*led, ** Julian the Apoſtate, with.a ſhort account of his life, and 
« a parallel between Popery and Paganiſm.” This piece, which 
was publiſhed in 1682, was received with general 2 by thoſe 
who wiſhed well to the intereſts of Liberty and the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion. For Mr, Jobnſon therein expoſed the doctrine of paſſive 
obedience, diſarmed its advocates of the arguments brought from 
the antient fathers, and diſcovered their want of fincerity, by 
their falſe quotations, and their perverting the meaning of the 
antients in order to ſerve their preſent purpoſes, Being well ver- 
ſed in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, he demonſtrated that there was a re- 
markable difference between the caſe of the primitive Chriſtians, 
who had the laws againſt them, and our's, who had laws on our 
fide. He proved alſo, that when Chriſtianity was eftabliſhed in 
the empire, — Julian the Apoſtate afterwards came to the 
throne, the Chriſtians in thoſe days were ſo far from paying him 
a blind ſubmiſſion, that they oppoſed his proceedings to over - turn 
their religion, upbraided him with his apoſtacy, and behaved to: 
wards him in ſuch a manner, as ſufficiently ſhewed that they 
knew nothing of the modern duQrine of non-refiſtance, 

An anſwer was publiſhed to this book by Dr. Hickes, in 2 
piece, intitled . Jovian ;” to which Mr. Johnſon replied in ano- 
ther piece, intitled, “ Julian's arts to audermine and extirpate 
„ Chriſtianity ;” which was printed in 1683, and entered at 
Stationer's Hall; but ſeeing his noble patron Lord Ruſſel ſeiz- 
ed and impriſoned that year, he complied with the advice of his 
friends in ſuppreſſing the publication of his book for the preſent. 

Ihis precaution was, however, not ſufficient to prevent his 
feeling the effects of that indignation, which thoſe in power had 
conceived againſt the free ſentiments that he had before advanced. 
The court having received ſome information concerning the book 
laſt mentioned, Mr. Johnſon was fammoned, about two months 
after Lord Ruſſel was beheaded, to appear before the King and 
Council, where the Lord Keeper North interrogated him in a very 


unfair and arbitrary manner. He was aſked, Whether he 7 
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() He was alſo introduced into the acquaintance of the Earl of Eſſex, who 
converſed very freely with him on political ſubjeas, Vid, Mr, Johoſou's 
Works, P. 313. 
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the author of a book, called © [ulian's arts and methnds to un- 
« dermine and extirpate Chriſtianity ?” To which, having an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, he was interrogated why, after the baok 
had been ſo long entered at Stationer's hall it was not vet pub- 
liſhed ? To which he replied, That the nation was ia too preat 
a ferment to have the matter further debated at that time. Upon 
this he was commanded to produce one of the books to the coun- 
cil, being told that it ſhould be publiſhed if they approved it; 
| þythe anſwered, that be had ſuppteſſed the books higiſelf, o 
hat they were now his own private thoughts, for which he 
«© was not accountable to any power upon earth” The council 
then diſmiſſed him; but he was ſent for twice afterwards, and 
the ſame thing preſſed upon hin, to which he aniwered 1n the 
ſame manner; whereupon he was ſent priſoner to the Gatehouſe, 
by ao illegal warrant ſigned by Sir Leoline Jenkins, one of the 
Secretaries of State, 

Mr. Johnſon was, however, bailed out of the Gatehouſe by 
two of his fr.ends ; but the court ufed all poſſible enteavours to 
diſcover and ſeize the copies of his book. With this view a 
meſſenger was ſent to ſearch the houſe, where information had 
been given they were; but he miſſed them, which was ſo much 
the more remarkable, becauſe, after they had ſ-arched the trit 
time, his friends, apprehending a farther inquiry, not thinking 
them ſecute enough, removed them; and, wnen the ineffenger 
ſearched again, he found the firſt place, but miſled the ſecond; 
after which they were removed to a third place in the fame houſe ; 
and, upon a fr-ſh ſearch, the meſſenger found the ſecond place, 
but miſſed the third. 

Being thus diſappointed in their ſearch, recourſe way had to 
promiſes, and a conſiderable ſum, beſides the favour of tas court, 
was offered for one of the copies, to the perſon in whole hands 
they were ſuppoſed to be depoſited ; but without effect. So that, 
neither threats nor promiſes prevailing, the court was obliged to 
drop the proſecution upon that book ; but an information was 
then lodged againſt him in the court of King's Bench, for writ- 
ing his “ julian the Apoſtate;“ which was ſt:led a tfcandalons 
aud ſeditious libel ; the ingenious lawyers of that age being ve- 
ry ready in giving that appellation o any book thai was ufiea- 
five to the court, 

Mr. Johnſon was accordingly brought to his trial, 2nd a ver- 
dict being found againſt him, he received ſentence on the 1 17h 
of February, 1683 - 4, io pay five hundred marks for a fine to 
the King; to find ſureties 10r his good behaviour for a year; and 
to be committed to the Kiny'>s-bench prion tu this was paid 
and done (c). | 

Vol. VII. 3. P Wh As 
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As Mr. Johnſon was incapable of paying bis fine, he was oblig. 
ed to lie in priſon ; and as it was then reckoned criminal to vi- 
ſit him, or ſhew him any kindneſs, few had the courage to come 
near him, or afford him any relief ; by which means he was re- 
duced very low, Notwithſtanding which, his mother, whom he 
had maintained for many years, having ſent to him for ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance, ſuch was his filial affection, that though he knew no: 
how to ſupply his own wants, and thoſe of his wife and chil. 
dren, he ſent his mother forty ſhillings, though he had but fifty 
in the world; ſaying, that he would do his duty, and truſt to 
Providence for his own ſupply. The event ſhewed that his 
hopes were not in vain ; for the next morning he had ten pounds 
ſent by an unknown hand, which he afterwards knew to have 
come from Dr. Fowler, afterwards Biſhop of Glouceſter. It is 
ſaid, that Dr. Tillotſon alſo made him a preſent of thirty pounds 
during his confinement. 

The hardſhips which Mr. Johnſon ſuffered on account of his 
former productions, did not prevent his continuing to write in 
ſupport of the liberties of his country, which were now in imi- 
nent danger. And accordingly he publiſhed ſeveral pieces, par- 
ticularly one after the prorogation of the ＋ in Novem- 
ber, 1685, on Magiſtracy, Prerogatives by Divine Right, and 
Obedience. In which he ſhewed, that Kings derive their power 
from their people, and are appointed for their benefit, and for 
the ſecurity of their perſons and property ; that there was no- 
thing in the Scriptures which had a tendency to leſſen men's na- 
tural and civil rights; and that whoever oppoſes an uſurped, 
illegal, and arbitrary power, does not oppoſe the ordinance of 
GOD, but the violation of that ordinance, 

Mr. Johuſon alſo wrote Remarks _= Dr. Sherlock's book, 
intitled, The Caſe of Reſiſtance of the Supreme Powers ſtated 
« and reſolved, according to the doctrine of the Holy Scrip- 
« tures :” in which he very properly expoſed Sherlock's notions 
on this ſubject. This piece was written in the year 1683, but 
not publiſhed till 1689. 

In 1686, King James II. having encamped his army oa Houn. 
ſlow-heath, with a view of facilitating his deſigns of eflabliſh- 
ing Popery, and an arbitrary ſyſtem of government, Mr. John- 
ſon drew up a ſhort piece, intitled, “ An humble and hearty 
« Addreſs to all the Engliſh Proteſtants in the preſent Army :” 

in 


land; and that the book taken toge- 
ther was innocent, but any treatiſe 
might be made criminal, if dealt with 
as thoſe who drew up the inſorma - 
tion had dealt with this. In the 
courſe of the trial, Lord Chief Juitice 
Jefferies upbraided Mr. Johuſon for 
meddling with what did not belong 


to him; and ſcoffingly told him, he 
would give him a text, which was, 
« Let every man ſtudy to be quiet, 
„ and mind his own buſineſs :” to 
which Mr, Johnſon 1 that © he 
« did mind his buſineſs as an Engliſh- 
„% man, When he wrote that bouk,” 
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in which he repreſented to them, that aſter the duty which they 
owed to GOD, the firſt object of their conſideration ſhould be 
the ſervice of their native country; and he very ſtrongly exhort- 
ed them not to be inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing Popery, or in 
. the laws and liberties of Engliſhmen. 

But this ſmall publication, at ſuch a eritical juncture, was ſo 
much reſented by the court, that it brought on Mr. Johnſon a 
moſt cruel and unjuſt proſecution. When he had diſperſed about 
1000 copies of his piece, the reſt of the impreſſion was ſeized ; 
and though he was in cuſtody before, he was now ordered into 
cloſer confinement, Of this we have an account in his own 
words: Within three or four days after Whit-Sunday, (ſays 
© he) there came an order from above, which 1 read and 
© ſaw was ſigned, to make mea cloſe priſoner ; though I was in 
* ara Cuſtodia before wrongfully, having purchaſed the rules, 
and given two thouſand pound ſecurity. The marſhal purſued 
this order in removing me from one dec hole to another, till 
he had almoſt ſtifled me; and perhaps they intended to mur- 
der me by a ſide-wind. I ſent him word by his ſteward, who 
is ſtill living, that I had rather be ſhot than be ſo uſed. How- 
ever, I ſubmitted to this uſage, waiting for Trinity-term. It 
coſt me two-or three fees in motions at the King's bench bar 
to have the liberty of the priſon, and that counſel, might come 
to me, becauſe I had likewiſe notice of a trial, —But my 
friends above, and the court of King's Bench, were at that 
time of a mind; for the oppreſſion they laid on, the other 
would not take off.“ (4). | 
When Mr. Johnſon was brought to a trial in the court of King's 
Bench for his Addreſs to the Army, he made ſome exceptions 
againſt the information; and, among other things, alledged, 
that there was no averment of any army in it, and ſaid there 
could be no ſuch thing, becauſe it was contrary to the law of En- 
gland. Whereupon, both the Attorney-General Sawyer, and the 
Court of King's Bench, ſaid, that the camp at Houuſlow-heath 
was not an army, but only the King's guards Mr. Johnſon re- 
plied, that he thought they were too far off for guards, and in too 
great a number, 'To which the Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert an- 
ſwered, that the King wanted a greater number to defend bim 
from Mr. Johnſon's papers. A verdict being at length found 
againſt him, the Judges were infamous enough to paſs the fol- 
| lowing ſentence on him, for no other crime than wiiting and 
publiſhing his Addreſs to the Army : namely, that he ſhould 
itand in the pillory in Palace-yard, Weſtminſter, at Charing-croſs, 
and at the Royal Exchange ; that he ſhould pay a fine of five 
hundred marks; and be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. He 
was alſo directed by the eccleſiaſtical court, (that the church 

P: 3 mize 


(4) Johnſon's Works, P. 299. 
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might have ſcme ſhare, as well as the ſtate, in the cruelty and in- 
Juſtice of this tranſaction) to be degraded, and deprived of his 
kving, 

The ceremony of his degradation was performed on the 2oth 
of November, 1686, by Dr. Crew, Biſhop of Durham, Dr. Sprat, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dr. White, Biſhop of Peterborough, 
commiſſoners ſor the dioceſe of London, in the chapter-houſe cf 
St. Paul's church, where Dr. Sherlock and other clergymen at- 

tended. But it muſt be remembered, to the honour of Dr. Stil- 
livgflect, then Dean of St. Paul's, that he refuſed to have any 
hand in this tranſaftion, Mr. Johnſon's behaviour on this oc- 
caſion, was ſo becoming the very character that his enemies would 
have deprived him of, that it is ſaid to have melted ſome of their 
hearts, and forced them to acknowledge, that there was ſcme- 
thing very valuable in him. Among other things which he ſaid 
to the divines then preſent, he told them in the moſt pathetic 
manner, that ** it could not but grieve him to think, that ſince 
all he had wrote was deſigned to keep their gowns on their 
„backe, they ſhculd be made the untappy inſtruments to pull 
** off his; and begged them to conſider, whether they weie not 
„ making reds for themſelves.“ When they came to the for- 
mality of putting a Bible in his hand, and taking it ſrom him 
again, he was much affrQed, and parted from it with difficulty, 
k:\fing it, and ſaying with tears, that “ they could not however 
„ deprive him of the uſe and benefit of that ſacred depoſitum.“ 

He Lore the whipping pait of his ſentence with great fortitude. 
He obſerved afterwards to one of his moſt intimate friends, that 
this text of ſcripture, which came ſuddenly into his mind, He en- 
cured the criſs, and drjpiſed the ſhame, ſo much animated and ſup- 
ported him in bis ſevere journey, that had he not thought it 
would have looked like vain-gicry, he could have ſung a pſalm 
while the executiorer was doirg his office, with as much compo- 
ſure and chcarfulneſs as ever he had done in the church, though 
at the ſame time he had a quick ſenſe of every ſtripe which was 
given him, io the number of three hundred and ſeventeen, with 
a whip of nine cords knotted (+). 

After the execution of his ſentence, the King gave away Mr. 
Johnſon's living; and the Clerk, who had the grant of it, made 
epplicaticn to the Biſhops for inſtitution; and they told him he 
ſhould have it, if he coule get t common Lawyers, and two Ci- 
vilians, to give it under their hands, that Mr. Johnſon was legal- 
ly degraded, and thereby deprived. The reaſon of their an- 
ſwering him in this manner was, that the Biſhops who were new 
21 lied io, who were the ſame that had been employed to de- 
grace him, were ic ſenſ ble that they bad performed ii. at Ceres 
n. Cr y in an in perſect manner, having cited to flrip kim of 

his 
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his caſſock. However, the Clerk brought the Biſhops a p 
agned by an inconſiderable common Lawyer, that the deprivation 
and degradation were both good; but a Civilian, to whom he ap- 
plied, was more modeſt, and only ſigned a paper with his opt 
nic, that if Mr. Johnſon was legally degraded, he was ip/o fav 
deprived. But this not proving ſatisfatory to the Biſhops, the 
Clerk was obliged to give them a bond of zool. to indemnify 
them, before they would grant him inſtitution, Having re- 
ceived it, he went to Corringham for induction; but Mr. John- 
ſon's pariſhioners oppoſed him ſo vehemently, that he could ne- 
ver get entrance, but was obliged to return, re infecta. 

'This was thought extraordinary in his pariſhioners, at a time 
when the court carried-all by violence ; but it proceeded from 
their great reſpect to him, and experience of his goodneſs ; for 
no miniſter was ever more obliging to his people than he; who 
was ſo far from exacting upon them, that he would rather give 
up his own juſt claims, 12 be any ways grievous to them. Of 
which there is the following inſtance, among many others: one 
of his neighbours owing him 20l. upon bond, and falling after- 
wards into low circumſtances, Mr, Johnſon was adviſed to put 
the bond in execution, while ſomething was to be had; but he 
abſolutely refuſed it, and choſe rather to loſe the money, ſaying, 
that, „ no man's ruin ſhould lie at his door.“ And in his 
Notes on the Paſtoral-Letter,” Mr. Johnſon ſays of himſelf, 
„ I have been fo far from rigour all my life, that I never ſued 
„ any man, though I have Joſt ſeveral ſcores of pounds by it, 
„ which I have ſince known the want of.” 

His ſufferings did not in the leaſt abate his zeal againſt Pope- 
ry, and in ſupport of the liberties of his country, Before he 
was out of the hands of the ſurgeon, who was employed to cure 
the wounds on his back, he reprinted three thouſand copies of 
his * Compariſon of Popery and Paganiſm ;*”” ſomething, how- 
ever, prevented their being publiſhed at that time ; but not long 
after, he publiſhed, *+« The trial and examination of a late libel, 
« intitled, Anew Teſt of the Church of England's Loyalty, &c.“ 
This was followed by another piece intitled. The abſolute im- 
«*« poſſibility of Tranſubſtantiation demonſtrated.” And when 
writs were iſſued out in September, 1688, for aſſembling anew par- 
liament, Mr. Johnſon wrote and publiſhed, ** A Letter from a 
«« Freeholder to the reſt of the Freeholders of England, and all 
others who have votes in the choice of parliament-men.” In this 
letter he very ſtrongly inculcated the importance of electing pro- 
per perſons to ſerve in parliament; and the obligation which all 
men who had votes were under, of giving their ſuffrages in a 
conſcientious manner. And be alſo pointed out very clearly the 
abſurdity of the diſpenſing power aſſumed by King James II. 


and which was vehemently contended for by the minions of the 
ccurt, 
Mr 
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Mr. Johnſon continued in confinement till the Revolution x 
nor indeed: did that important event immediately ſet him free; 
Buctthis was his own choice; for. though he might have been 
&f&gharged upon the arrival of the Prince of Orange, he was ſo 
fblicitows that his ſureties ſhould not run any hazard, or ſuſtain 
any" damage on his account, that he would not go out till he 
kad got a bond given up of a thouſand pounds, which had been 

d by two of his friends, on his being allowed the benefit of 
the rules of the King's bench, previous to his laſt proſecution. 
This icircumſtance occaſioned his continuance in confinement 
about a quarter of a year after the Revolution. 

In the firſt parliament of King William and Queen Mary, 
when the Houſe of Commons was preparing an act of indemnity, 
Br. Johnſoa was adviſed by his friends to get a clauſe put into 
itythat he might have his remedy at law againſt ſuch as had 
Been his illegal oppreſſors. The great change in public affairs 
ſeemed, indeed, to have brought them to a more juſt ſenſe of 
things; for they now appeared to be ſenſible, that they were ob- 
nexious to puniſhment, and could not, juſtify what they had 
done. Accordingly about this time the Biſhop of Durham gave 
Kr. Johnſoa and his lawyer a meeting, and made his peace with 
kim to their mutual ſatisfaction. Sir Francis Withers alſo, who 
pronounced- the ſentence, ſent a relation of Mrs, Johnſon, our 
author's wife, to tell ber afeigned ſtory, that Sir Francis lay dan- 
— ill, and could not die in peace unleſs her huſband would 
vrgive him: to which he replied, that he heartily forgave what 
injury he had done him. Some few days after, the ſame perſon 
brought Sir Francis to Mr, Johnſon, as he was walking in Weſt- 
minſter hall, where Sir Francis ſaluted him, and told him, that 
Mis Chriſtian and kind anſwer had proved a reviving cordial to 
him. -To which Mr. Johnſon replied, that he heartily forgave 
the injury done to himſelf ; but, as he had been an enemy to his 
country, he hoped he would be made accountable for it: it be- 
ing a common ſaying with him, that he was obliged to forgive 
his own enemies, but not the enemies of his country.” (7) 

In June, 1689, the Houſe of Commons, taking Mr. Johnſon's 
eaſe into conſideration, came to the following reſolutions : 
That the jodgment againſt Mr. Johnſon was illegal and cruel; 
that the ceeleſiaſtical commiſſion was illegal, and conſequent- 
ly the ſuſpenſion cf the Biſhop of London, and the authority 
„ committed to the three Biſhops, null and illegal; that Mr. 
«+ Johnſou's not being degraded by his own dioceſan, if he had 
deſctved it, was illegal; that a bill be brought in to reverſe 
* the judgment, and to declare all the proceedings before the 
three Biſhops null and illegal; ard that an addreſs be made 
* to kis Majeſty to recommend Mr. Johoſon to ſome eccleſiaſtical 

«« preferment, 


{f, Memorials prefixed to his Works, P. 14. 
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«« preferment, ſuitable to his ſervices: and ſufferings.” The 
Houſe likewife ordered, that 'in the ſaid bill the proceedings 
upon the ecclefiaftical commiſſion ſhould be declared void. And 
two addreſſes were preſented to the King by the parliament in 
behalf of Mr. Johnſon. ; 

But notwithſtanding this, he never obtained any church pre- 
ferment. He had been fo active in propagating the principles 
on which the Revolution was founded, that when that event had 
taken place, his friends thought his merit, and ſervices and fuf- 
ferrings, jultly intitled him to a biſhopric. But ſome of the rulin 
clergy endeavoured to prevent his preſerment. Mr. Jobnſon had 
learning, abilities, piety, and uncommon integrity, which might 
reaſonably have been thought tolerable ingredients in the com- 
poſition of a Chriftian Biſhop, But the eccleſiaftics of that age 
thought theſe qualifications not ſufficient io reader a man fit for 
the epiſcopal office ; and, perhaps, the generality of ec- 
cleſiaſtics in the preſent age, would not in this reſpe& 
much differ in opinion from thoſe of the paſt. Johnſon had nor 
a ſufficient proportion of that prudence, and worldly wiſdom, 
which on all occaſions will induce a man to take what is thought 
a proper care of his own intereſts, and of thoſe of his order. He 
was too much addicted to ſpeaking the truth without diſguiſe ; 
and not apt to be ſufficiently tender of perſons in high ſtations. 

It is obſerved by the writer of the Memorials prefixed to our 
author's Works, that he had“ numerous and powerful enemies 
« among the clergy, who repreſented him as a Republican, for 
% maintaining that King James was dethroned for male. admi- 
1 niſtration, and that King William and Queen Mary were ſet 
« ap in his ſtead by authority of parliament.” It is certain, 
that many of the clergy, from their attachment to their old prin- 
ciples of paſfſive-obedience and non-reſiltance, endeavoured to 
joitify their compliance with the Revolution, upon maxims utter- 
ly inconſiſtent with the principles on which thatevent was brought 
about: and Mr. Johnſon expoſed the abſurdity of their ſenti- 
ments on this ſubject with great force and ſpirit; by which he 
naturally incurred the ill-will of the high-church clergy. 

Dr. Birch, in his life of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, ſays, that Mr, 
Johnſon refuſed the Deanery of Durham; but what authority 
he had for this aſſertion, he does not inform us. It appears, how- 
ever, from a letter of Tillotſon's, that it was propoſed to make 
him an offer of an iriſh biſhopric : but if the offer was made to 
him, Mr. Johnſon declined the acceptance of it, having proha- 
bly too ſtrung an attachment to England to be willing to remove 
to Ireland, 

Dr. Birch, though in general a candid and judicious writer, 
ſeems not to have done juſtice to Jobnſon's character; and he re- 
preſents him as very ambitious of the higher ſlations of the 
church. But of this there appears not to be ſufficient evidence: 

and 
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and indeed he ſeems rather to have been negligent and inattentrve 
reſpecting his own intereſt. Speaking of his. own conduct aſter 
the Revolution, he expreſſes himſelf in the following terms, in 
which he appears to have adhered ſtrictly to the truth: “ I was 
4 ſo intent (ſays he) upon the public welfare, and ever inclined 
« to give that the precedence, that I could not ſnatch and catch 
at the advantages of a Revolution, as others did to whom they 
« were not due; but when my friends urged me to mind 

„% own buſineſs, my conſtant anſwer was, that it would keep cold. 
4] have reaſon to remember it, becauſe an honeſt younker in 
« my own houſe has ſince upbraided me, that ary bu/ine/; bas 
% etched cold ().“ 

Mr. Johnſon has been cenſured by Dr. Birch for bis attack on 
Pr. Tillotſon on account of his letter to Lord Ruſſel, and his ſe- 
verity againſt Biſhop Burnet, in his ** Notes on the Paſtoral Let- 

ter.“ The warmth of his temper might carry him ſomewhat 
too far; but in juſtice to Johnſon it ſhould be remembered, that 
he appears evidently to have been right in the ground of his at- 
tack on theſe two eminent Divines (1. Burnet appears not to 
have uſed him well C4); and it is certain that both I illotſon and 
Burnet, however ſuperior they might be in ſome other reſpects, 
were much inferior to Johnſon in political knowledge, and in ac · 
curacy of ſentiment on ſuch. ſubjects. 

Though Mr. Johnſon obtained no church preferment, his me- 
rits reſpecting the Revolution were too great to ſuffer him to be 
wholly over-looked ; and eſpecially as he had been recommended 
to King William by the Parliament. His Majeſty therefore gave 
him three hundred pounds a year out of the poſt-office for his 
and his ſon's life, with 1000l. in money, and a place of 100l. 

year for his ſon, 

In 1692, Mr. Johnſon publiſhed a treatiſe, intitled, “ An ar- 
gument proving that the abrogation of King James by the Peo- 
„ple ot Eogland from the regal throne, and the promotion of 
% the Prince of Orange, one of the Royal family, to the throne 
«© of the kingdom in his ſtead, was according to the conſtitution 
of the Engliſh goverament, and preſcribed by it. In oppoſi- 
« tion to all the falſe and treacherous hypotheſes, of uſurpation, 
« conqueſt, deſertion, and of taking the powers that are upon con- 
« tent,” In this piece, he expoſed with great ſmartneſs the ab- 
ſard political tenets advanced by many of the Clergy ; who tho“ 
they complied with the Revolution, in order to fave their preter- 

ments, were yet employed after that event in inventing 1ubter- 


tuges, whereby they might be ſtill enabled to ſupport their old fa- 
vourite 


(3) Notes on the Paſtoral Letter, the fixth volume of our Woik, p 399. 
in bis Works, P. 319. (4) Vid. bis Netes on the Fa 
(i) Vid. an oblervation relative 0 Letter, P. 219. 
Tillotſon's leiter to Lord Kullel, in 
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yourite doarine of paſſive obedience. He proved, that the peo- 
ple of England had juſtly dethroned King James the Second for 
tyranny and miſgovernment ; and that this proceeding of theirs 
was agreeable to the Engliſh conſtitution, and preſcribed by it. 
How ſtrongly the right ot the ſubject to reſiſt the tyranny of prin- 
ces was afferted by our anceſtors, he inſtanced in the declaration of 
the Lords and Commons, in the 1oth year of Richard II. in their 
meſſage to that King, then at Eltham, They aſſerted, that, by 
antient ſtatute, * in caſe the King ſhall alienate himſelf from his 
«« people, by any bad advice whatſoever, or fooliſh contumacy or 
* contempt, or /elf-wwell, or any other irregular way; and will not 
« be governed and ruled by the laws, ſtatutes, and laudable ordi- 
c nances of the realm, with the wholeſome advice of the lords 
«« and peers of the realm; but in a headſtrong way will exerciſe 
« his own ſelf-will; from thenceforward it is lawful for them, 
« with the common aſſent and conſent of the people of the realm, 
« to depoſe the King from the regal throne, and to promote ſome 
« kinſman of his of the royal family, to the throne of the king- 
&« dom in his ſtead.” 
The publication of this piece in defence of the Revolution, 
ave ſuch offence to the Jacobites, that ſome of the more violent 
of them formed a deſign to murder the author. With this view 
ſeven aſſaſſins broke into his houſe in Bond-ſtreet, very early in 
the morning, and five of them, with a lanthorn, got into his 
chamber, where he, with his wife and young ſon, were in bed. 
Mr. Johnſon was faſt aſleep, but his wife ** awaked by their 
opening the door, cried out Thieves / and endeavoured to awake 
her huſband. The villains in the mean time threw open the cur- 
tains ; three of them placed themſelves on that fide of the bed 
where he lay with drawn ſwords and clubs, and two ſtood at the 
bed's feet with piſtols. Mr. Johnſon ſtarted up, and endeavour- 
ing to defend himſelf from their aſſaults, received a blow on the 
head which made him fall backward. His wife cried out with 
reat earneſtneſs, and begged chem not to treat a ſick man with 
fach barbarity ; upon which they —— a little, and one of them 
called to Mr. Johnſon to hold up his face; which his wife beg- 
ged him to do, thinking they only deſigned to gag him, and that 
they would only rifle the houſe and one, Upon this he 
ſat upright, when one of them cried, ** Piſtol him for the book 
© he wrote,” which diſcovered their deſign; for it was juſt after 
the publication of his book concerning the abrogation of King 
James. Whilſt he ſat upright in his bed, one ot them cut him 
with a ſword over the eye-brow, and thoſe at the bed's feet pre- 
fented their piſtols at him ; but upon Mrs. Johnſon's paſſionate 
intreaties they went off, without doing him tarther miſchief, or 
rifling the houſe. A ſurgeon was immediately ſent for, who 


Vor. VII. 3 ot found 
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found two wounds in his head, and his body much bruiſed, How. 
ever, with proper care, he recovered. 

As Mr. Johnſon was a conſiſtent Whig, and a fincere friend to 
the liberties of his country, he continued, after the Revolution, 
to act in purſuance of the ſame principles. He was not one of 
thoſe who abſurdly ſuppoſed, that it was ſufficient to dethrone 
one 'Tyrant, without taking proper methods to provide in future 
for the ſecurity of the rights of the people. He therefore pub- 
liſhed, „an Eſſay concerning Parliaments at a Certainty ;” 
wherein he ſhewed, that the fiequent meeting of parliaments is 
the baſis of our conſtitution, and that the intermiſſion of them is 
inconſiſtent with the body of the Engliſh law. He made it ap- 
pear, from that antient treatiſe, the Mirror of Juſtice, that in ve- 
ry early times it was a part of the Engliſh conſtitution that par- 
liaments ſhould meet twice every year ; and he alſo proved, that 
the members were freſh choſen every time they aſſembled, Mr. 
Johnſon's ſentiments upon this ſubje&t were always the ſame; 
and accordingly he told the Earl of Devonſhire, before the coro- 
nation of King William and Queen Mary, that“ we were never 
* the better fur thi» Revolution till we had a ſettlement of parli- 
„ aments, and our antient right was anniver/ary pariiaments, and 
& ncthing elſe could ſet the government to rights.“ 

In 1697, Mr. Johnſon publiſhed “ A Confutation of a Pam- 
„ phlet, intitled, A Letter balancing the neceſſity of keeping 
«© Land- force in time of peace, with the dangers that may fol- 
« low on it,” In this he proved, that the keeping up a Stand- 
ing Army in time of peace, would deprive the people of any juſt 
ſecurity for the preſervation of their rights. He argued, that a 
body of troops, to be conſtantly kept under the command of the 
prince, cn the pretence of defending the nation againſt foreign 
invaders, was too great a truſt to be repoſed in any monarch, 
whatever excellent qualities he might be poſſeſſed of. The 
„nation, (ſays he) has already truited the King with all that 
* ever they had to truſt him with, all the rights of an Engliſh 
« King, and the imperial crown of this realia, with all the do- 
% minions, juriſdictions, prerogatives, and pre- eminences be- 
« longing thereto. And when the parliament inveſted his 
« Majeſty with this regality, he was pleaſed to accept of it as 
„ the greateſt truſt they could repoſe in him. But the new 
« truſt this letter (the Balancing Letter) inſiſts upon, is an ar- 
&« my which can overpower and cenquer the nation. For it is 
% to be ſuch a force a can withſtand an invaſion, which all the 
« nation beſides is not able to do; that is to ſay, it can beat 
&« thoſe that can beat us, and therefore it can much more beat us. 
« So that is a force which commands all our lives, liberties, 
* and eflates ; and this power is to be put into the King's hands, 
„% and conſequently the whole nation is to be at his A 

c 
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He ſhewed, that the Engliſh nation, with the aſſiſtance of their 
fleet, had ſlrength enough to defend themſelves gainſt any in- 
vaders ; and that it would be the height of folly to put it in the 

ower of their prince to enſlave them, merely on an apprehenfion 
of the poſſibility of their being invaded by foreigners. He 
alſo publiſhed a ſecond part of the confutation of the Balancing 
Letter, in which he introduced a very copious vindication of 
Magna Charta. 

Mr. Johnſon appears to have had but an ill ſtate of health for 
ſeveral years before his death, which happened in May 1703, 
when he was fifty-four years of age, He was a man of conſide- 
rable abilities and learning, and of very extenſive knowledge in 
the hiſtory and conſtitution of his country. He was unaffectedly 
pious, and is manners were ſtrictly virtuous. Mr. Hampden, 
grandſon to the famous John Hampden, who was well acquaint- 
with him, ſpeaks of him in the following terms, in 2 piece ad- 
dreſſed to the [Dutcheſs of Mazarine, “ Being two years with 
« him in the ſame priſon, (ſays he) I bad the opportunity to 
© know him perfectly well; and to ſpeak my thoughts of him 
« jn one word, I can aſſure your Grace, that I never knew a man 
« of a more innocent life, nor of greater virtue, which was 
« proof againſt all temptation, than Mr. Johnſon.” 

No man appears ever to have been animated by a more ardent 
zeal tor the liberties of his country; end he poſſeſſed a degree of 
forti:ude and courage worthy of the cauſe in which he was en- 
gaged. His oppoſition to ſcveral meaſures of government atter 
the Revolution, has been urged as a proof of a diffaticked and 
reſtleſs mind (r) ; but his conduct in this reſpe&t appears to have 
ariſen from the pureſt and moſ diſintereſted patrioiitm, and from 
the conſiſtency of bis principles. As a thorough triend to the 
cauſe of public freedom, he was ſolicitous that it ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed on the moſt permanent foundation. He was not willing, 
that when the people of England had been at the expence and 
hazard of a Revolu ion, their rights ſhould fiill be left in a ſtate 
of inſecurity : and it others of his cotemperaries had poſſeſſed 
equal knowiedge of the principles of a free conſtitution, or equal 
regard for them, the Revolution, though as it was conducted it 
was highly honourable aud advantageous to the nation, might 
have been rendered much more ſo. He juſtly conſidered, that 
when the people thiew off the yoke of one Tyrant, they ought 
to eſtabliſh ſuch regulations as would deteat any attempts to en- 
ſlave them by future princes, of whatever family (5). 


Q 2 Mr. 


(r) Vid, his article in the Biogra- to this conſideration, have done con- 
phia Britannica, ſiderable injury to their country, tho? 
() It is certain that many of the without intendingit. They were right 
Whigs, by not ſufficiently attending in exerting every effort to prevent a 
reſtoratiy 
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Mr. Johnſon has been cenſured for imprudence and warmth of 
temper; but it ſhould be remembered, that thoſe who would per- 
form great and important national ſervices, muſt poſſeſs a zeal 
for the public, hardly confiſtent with that warineſs and caution, 
with which thoſe are actuated who are commonly denominated 
prudent men ; who make it their firſt and chief buſineſs to take 
care of themſelves, and to avoid every appearance of danger, 
Johnſon was not one of this number ; the warmth of his temper 
might on ſome occaſions lead him into little improprieties ; for as 
he was a man, he was unqueſtionably not without his failings ; 
but they were abundantly over-balanced by his virtues. And the 
perfeverance and manly ſpirit with which he oppoſed the iniqui- 
tous defigng of an arbitrary court, in the moſt dangerous times, 
juſtly entitle him to the eſteem and applauſe of poſterity. 

In 17 10, Mr. Johnſon's Works, including ſeveral diicourſes on 
practical ſubjects, were collected together, and publiſhed in one 
folio volume. A ſecond edition was publiſhed in 1713. 


reſtoration of the Stuart-family ; but might be named, are unhappy inſtan- 
they ſhould not have ſuffered their ces Such is the intoxicatinginature 
zeal for the Houſe of Hanover to have of power, that any extenſion of the 
carried them ſo far, as to adopt mea- power or influenceof the crown ought 
ſures dangerous to the liberties of to be conſidered as a national evil, and 
their country, And yet that they have to be carefully guarded againſt, in 
done ſo, our Standing Army,the Sep- whatever hand theregal authority may 
tennial Act, and ſome other laws that be lodged, 
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ILLIAM PENN was the ſon of Sir William Penn, 
an eminent Engliſh Admiral (?); and was born on the 
14th of October, 1644, on Tower-hill. in the pariſh of St. Ca- 
tharine's, London. e received the radiments of his education 
at Chigwell in Eſſex, where he is repreſented to have received the 
firſt impreſſions of thoſe religious ſentiments, by which he was af- 
terwards diſtirguiſhed. Anthony Wood ſays, that at eleven 
years of age, having retired into a chamber alone, „* he was ſo 
1% ſuddenly ſurprized with an inward comfort, and (as he thought) 
« an external glory in the room, that he has many times ſaid, 
« from that time he had the ſeal of div.nity and immortality, that 
« there was alſo a God, and that the ſoul of man was capable of 
« enjoying his divine communications.” Aud Mr, Penn him- 
ſelf obſerves, in his Travels, that the Lord firſt appeared unto him 
« about the 12th year of his age, anno 1656.“ And “ be- 
« twixt that and the 15th, the Lord viüted him, and gave him 
« divine impreſſions ot himſelf.” 

He afterwards went to a private ſchool on Tower. hill ; and 
had alſo the advantage of a private tutor whom his father kept 
in the houſe. In 1660, he was entered a gentleman-commoner 
of Chriſt-church in Oxford; and matriculated in October, that 
year, as a Knight's ſon. Here he continued two years, and is ſaid 
to have delighted much in manly ſports at times of recreation. 
But, in the mean time, being influenced by the preaching of one 
Thomas Low, or Loe, a Quaker, he and ſome other ſtudents with- 
drew from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and held private meetings for 
the exerciſe of religion, herein they preached and prayed among 


themſelves, 


two. 


{) Sir WILLIAM PENN was ad- 
dicted fre m his youth to maritime af- 
fairs; and was made a Captain at the 
age of twenty-one, Rear- Admiral of 
Ireland attwenty-three, Vice- Admiral 
of Ireland at twenty-five, Admiral to 
the Straits at twenty-nine, Vice-Admi- 
ral of England at thirty one, and Ge- 
neral in the firſt Dutch war at thirty» 


He was alſo an Admiral in the 
expedition againti Hiſpaniola, and at 
the taking of Jamaica, in the time of 
the Frotector Cromwell, He was a 
principal commander under the Duke 
of York in the great victory obtained 
over the Duich in 1665, He died in 
1670, in the kfueth year of his age, at 
Wanſtead in Eflex, 
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themſelves. 'This giving great offence to the governors of the 
Univerſity, Mr. Penn was fined for non-conformity ; and conti- 
nuing ſſtill zealous in his religious exerciſes, was at length ex. 
pelled his college (2). 

Upon his return home, he was ſeverely treated by his father on 
the ſame account. He ſays himſelf, that“ he was whipped, 
« beaten, and turned out of doors by him in 1662.” But his 
father's anger abating afterwards, he ſent him to travel into 
France in company with ſome perſons of quality, where he con- 
tinued two years or upwards, and returned well ſkilled in the 
French language, and much poliſhed in his manners, 

He was as after entered of Lincoln's Inn, in order to ſtudy the 
law, where he remained till the plague began to rage in London, 
In 1666, his father committed to his care and management a con- 
fiderable eſtate in Ireland, which occaſioned his reſidence in that 
kingdom, He there betook himſelf to a ſerious and retired way 
of life; and Thomas Loe, who has been already mentioned, 
coming to Corke, and preaching there, Mr. Pen was prevailed 
upon to profeſs himſelf publickly a Quaker, and conſtantly to at. 
tend their meetings: in one of which he was apprehended, with 
many others, in November, 1667, and impriſoned ; but upon his 
writing a letter to the Earl of Orrery, which was drawn up in 
a very ſenſible manner, he obtained his diſcharge, 

When his father heard that he had openly embraced Quaker. 
iſm, he ſent for him to England; and finding him too much fixed 
to be brought to a general compliance with the faſhions of the 
times, he ſeemed inclined to have borne with him in other reſpects, 
if he would have conſented to be uncovered in the preſence of 
the King, the Duke of York, and himſelf ; but after faſting and 
ſupplication, as we are told, he refaſed to comply, whereupon his 
father turned him out of doors a ſecond time. He ſtill, however, 
ꝛetained ſo much fatherly affection for him, that when he was im- 
prifoned for being at the Quaker's meetings, he would privately 
uſe his intereſt to procure his releaſe, 

About the year 1668, Mr. Penn became a public preacher 
among the Quakers; and publiſhed his firſt piece, intitled, 
„Truth exalted;“ as alſo foon after, The Guide miſtaken ;” 
and ** The ſandy foundation ſhaken : or, thoſe ſo generally be- 
« lieved and applauded doctrines, of one God, ſ1bſiſting in three 
« diſtin and jeparate perſons, the impoſſibility of. God's par- 
« doning fivners without a plenary ſatisfaction, the juſtification 
« of impure perſons by an imputative Righteouſueſs, refuted from 
« the authority of ſcripture-teſtimonies, and right reaſon.” 

The ſame year Mr. Penn being committed to the Tower of 
London for his opinions, wrote during his confinement ſeveral 

treatiſes, 


(2) Biograph. Britan. 
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treatiſes, particularly his No Croſs, no Crown.” After ſeven 
months impriſonment, he was releaſed ; and went, in September, 
1669, to Ireland, where he preached among the Quakers, He 
afterwards returned to England; but the Conventicle-at prohi- 
biting the meetings of Diſſenters under ſevere penalties, he was 
committed to Newgate in Auguſt, 1670, for preaching in Grace» 
church- ſtreet. 

Mr. Penn was brought to his trial, together with William Mead, 
in September following, at the Old Bailey. The indictment 
againſt them was as follows:“ That William Penn, Gent. and 
« William Mead, late of London, Linen-draper, with divers 
« other perſons, to the number of three hundred, the 14th day 
* of Auguſt, in the 22d year of the King, about eleven of the 
c clock in the forenoon, the ſame day, with force and arms, &c. 
« in the pariſh of St. Bennet Gracechurch, in Bridge-ward, 
* London, in the ſtreet called Gracechurch- ſtreet, unlaw fully and 
„ tumultuouſly did aſſemble and congregate themſelves togecher, 
** to the diſturbance of the peace of the ſaid Lord the King: 
*« And the aforeſaid William Penn, and William Mead, together 
* with other perſons unknown, then and there ſo aſſembled and 
« congregated together, the aforeſaid William Penn, by agree- 
„ ment between him and William Mead, before made; an by 
« abetment of the aforeſaid William Mead, then and there, in the 
* open ſtreet, did take upon himſelf to preach and ſpeak, and 
*« then and there did preach and ſpeak unto the aforeſaid Wil- 
© liam Mead, and other perſons there, in the ftreet aforeſaid, 
being aſſembled and congregated together; by reaſon whereof, 
a great concourſe and tumult of people in the ſtreet aforeſaid, 
„ then and there a long time did remain and continue, in con- 
© tempt of the ſaid Lord the King, and of his law, to the great 
„ diſturbance of his peace, to the great terror and diſturbance of 
many of his liege people and ſubjects, to the ill example of all 
* others, in the like caſe offenders, and againſt the peace of the 
* ſaid Lord the King, his crown and dignity.” 

Mr. Penn defired the court to inform him, upon what law his 
indictment was grounded. The Recorder told him, it was ground- 
ed upon the common law. ** Where, (ſaid Penn) is that com- 
% mon law?“ „ You muſt not think, (repiied the Recorder) 
«« that Lam able to run up ſo many years, and over ſo many ad- 
«« judged caſes, which we call common law, to anſwer your eu- 
« riointy.” © This anſwer, (ſaid Pen) is very ſhort of my 
* queltion ; for if it be common, it ſhould not be ſo hard to 
produce. — ““ Sir, (ſaid the Recorder) will you plead to 
** your indictment ?” „ Shall I plead (anſwered Penn) to 
an indictment that hath no foundation in law ? If it contain 
** that law you ſay | have broken, why ſhould you decline to 
** produce that law, ſince it will be impoſſible for the Jury to de 

termine 
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« termine, or agree to bring in their verdict, who have not the 
& law produced, by which they ſhould meaſure the truth of this 
« inditment, and the guilt, or contrary of my fact.“ This ſo 
much exaſperated the Recorder, that he told Mr. Penn he was a 
ſaucy fellow, and bid him ſpeak to the indictment. It is my 
4% place, (ſaid Penn) to ſpeak to matter of law; I am arraigned 
« a prifoner ; my liberty, which is next to life itſelf, is now con- 
« cerned ; you are many mouths and ears againſt me, and if | 
1% muſt not be allowed to make the beſt of my caſe, it is hard. 
% J ſay again, unleſs you ſhew me, and the people, the law you 
% ground you jndiament upon, I ſhall take it for granted, 
« your proceedings are merely arbitrary.” The queſtion is 
« (ſaid the Recorder) whether you are guilty of this indi&tment :“ 


. ——'* No, (replied Penn) the queſtion is not, whether I am 


« guilty of this indictment, but whether this indictment be le- 
« galt lt is too general and imperſect an anſwer, to ſay it is 
« the common law, unleſs we know both where, and what it is. 
« For where there is no law, there is no tranſgreſſion; and that 
« Jaw which is not in being, is fo far from being common, that 
« jt is no law at all.” „ You are an impertinent fellow, 
« (anſwered the Recorder); will you teach the court what law 


% js? It's Lex non cripta, that which many have ftudied thirty 


* or forty years to know; and would you have me to tell you in 
& a moment ?” „ Certainly, (ſaid Penn,) if the Common 


„Law be ſo hard to be underſtood, it's far from being very com- 


« mon: butif the Lord Coke, in his Inſtitutes, be of any con- 
«« fjderation, he tells us, That common lawis common right, and 
that common right is the great charter privileges confirmed in 
« theninth year of Henry III. in the 25th of Edward I. and the 
« 2d of Edward III.“ | 

The Recorder, and the reſt of the court, were extremely irritat- 
ed at Penn's ſpirited behaviour; and the more ſo, becauſe what 
he ſaid was ſo juſt and ſenſible, that they were incapable of an- 
ſvering him. In order to ſilence him therefore, they ordered him 
to be put into the bale-dock ; and afterwards treated Mead in 
the ſame manner, Penn exclaimed loudly againſt the arbitrary 
behaviour of the court, but all his remonſtrances were ineffectual. 
Witneſles being produced who ſwore to the fact of Penn's preach» 
ing in Gracechurch-ſtreer, and of Mead's being preſent there at 


the time, a charge was given by the Recorder to the Jury, who 


were directed to find the priſoners guilty. 
When the Jury had been out about two hours, they at length 
agreed upon the following verdict, That William Penn was guil- 


ty of ſpeaking in Gracechurch-ftreet.” The court being 


diſſatisfied with this verdict, ſent them out again; and when they 
returned, they brought in their verdift in writing, that“ Wil- 


* liam Penn was guilty of ſpeaking or preaching to an aſſembly, 
* met 


? 
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«« met together in Gracechurch- ſtreet; and that William Mead 
« was not guilty.” This verdi& ſo much provoked the Recorder, 
that he ſaid to the Jury, ** Gentlemen, you ſhall not be diſmiſ- 
«« ſed till we have a verdi& that the court will accept; and you 
« ſhall be locked up, without meat, drink, fire, and tobacco; 
4% you ſhall not think thus to abuſe the court; we will have a 
«« yerdi, by the help of GOD, or you ſhall ſtarve for it.“ Upon 
this Mr. Penn ſaid, My Jury, who are my Judges, ought not 
« to be thus menaced ; their verdi&t ſhouid be tree, and not 
«« compelled ; the Bench ought to wait upon them, but not fore. 
« ſtall them. I do defire that juſtice may be done me, and that 
the arbitrary reſolves of the Bench may not be made the mea 
« fare of my ſury's verdict.“ | 
Notwithſtanding Mr. Penn's remonſtrance againſt the behaviour 
of the Recorder, the court ordered the Jury to go back again to 
conſider of their verdict; upon which Penn ſaid, The agree- 
«« ment of twelve men is a verdict in law; and ſuch a one being 
given by the Jury, I require the Clerk of the Peace to — 
«« it, as he will anſwer it at his per il. And if the Jury bring in 
«© another verdict, contradictory to this, I affirm they are perjur- 
« ed men in law.” And looking upon the Jury; he ſaid to them, 
*« You are Engliſhmen, mind your privileges; give not away your 
« rights :” to which ſome of them anſwered, that ro never 
would, However, the Jury were again ſent back, and kept all 
night without meat, drink, fire, or any other accommodation, the 
court having adjourned till' nineo'tlock the next morning, which 
was Sunday: at which time the Jury once more brought in their 

verdiR, but in the ſame terms as before, $79 | 
This Readineſs of the Jury ſo much incenſed the court, that 
Sir Samuel Starling, the Lord-Mayor, and Howel, the Recorder, 
both threatened them, and gave them very ill language. In ſhort, 
the court behaved in a moſt infamous manner: and Mr. Penn 
ſaid to them, It is intolerable that my ſury ſhould be thus me: 
*« naced : is this according to the fundamental laws? Are nog 
* they my proper jadges by the great charter of England? 
What hope is there of having juſtice done, when Juries, are 
*« threatened, and their verdicts rejected t I am concerned to ſee 
„ ſuch arbitrary proceedings, — Unhappy are thoſe Juries, who 
* are threatened to be fined, and ſtarved, and ruined, if they give 
1% not in verdicts contrary to their conſeiences  . | 
But no expoſtulations could prevail on the court to deſiſt from 
their arbitrary behaviour; they ſtill perſiſted in requiring the 
Jury to go back, and find another verdict, They ſaid. We 
** ought not to be returned, having all agreed, and ſet our hands 
to the verdict.“ To which the Recorder replied, Your ver- 
“ dict is nothing, you play upon the court; I ſay you ſhall go 
0 3 and bring in another verdict, or you ſhall ſtarve; 
ot, VU. 3 R * and 
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© and I will have you carted about the city, as in Edward the 
« Third's time.“ They were accordingly compelled to go back 
once more, and were again kept the remainder of that day, and 
all the night, without the leaſt refreſhment. On Monday morn- 
ing the court ſat again, and the Jury then brought in their ver- 
dict, that William Penn and William Mead were both of them, 
Net Guilty (w). This verdi& was taken; but the court laid a 
fine of forty marks on each of the jury, and ordered them to be 
impriſoned till their fines were paid. Penn and Mead had alſo 
the ſame fine laid upon them, for contempt of court, 1a not pul- 
ling off their hats; and they and the Jury were all ſent to New- 
gate, fur non-payment of their fines, 

This impoſition of fines upon the Jury, and impriſonment of 
them for non-payment, was a molt daring attack upon the moſt 
important rights of the ſubject; and accordingly Edward Buſhel, 
one of the Jurors, who through the whole affair behaved with 
much ſpirit, inſtead of paying his fine, on the ninth of Novem- 
ber following brought Eis Habeas Corpus in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, On which it was returned by the Sheriffs, that he 
and the other Jurors had been detained by an order of ſeſſions, 
whereby a fine of ſorty marks had been laid upon each of them, 
for having acquitted Penn and Mead, againſt full and mani- 
« feſt evidence, and againſt the direction of the court in matter 
of law;“ and that Buſhel's not having paid the ſaid fine was the 
cauſe of his caption and detention, 

The caſe was ſolemnly argued before thecourtof Common Pleas, 
of which Sir 2 Vaughan was then Chief juſtice, and by whom 
the caſe has been reported: and the court determined in the 
ſtrengeſt manner that the commitment was illegal. It was ob- 
ſerved by the judges, that what was alledged againſt the jury, 
that they had found a verdict ** agaivit full and manifeſt evi- 
dence,” was no juſt ground of commitment; becaufe ““ how 
„ manifeſt ever the evidence was, if it were not maniſeſt to 
them, and that they believed it ſuch, it was nota fir able fault, 
nor deſerving 1imprifonment,” And the other part of the re- 
„turn, namely, that the jury had acquitted thoſe indicted, 
% againſt the direction of the court in matter of law,“ was alſo 
adjudged to be zaught, and umeaſonable; and the firing Ju» 
ries for their veidict in ary cate was determined to be illegal. 
Buſhel, and the other Jurors, were, therefore, ordered to be dif- 

charged, 


« 


(wv) It is juſtly obſerved, in Sir “ man; yet if they had been bette: 
John Hawles's Dialogue vn the rights „ adviſed, they might have brought: 
ot jurics, that “ though this Jury, „ the prifoners in Nor Gu:LTy 21 
« foi their excellent examnle of con ( firft, and laved themſelves the trou- 
rage and connancy, delervethecom» © ble and inconvenience of theſe tw. 
« mendation of ce. y good Engliihe „ nights tekraint.“ . 
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charged, and left to the common law for remedy and reparation 
of the damages ſuſtained by their illegal impriſonment. 

This was a very important adjudicauan, as it confirmed in the 
ſtrongeſt manner the rights of _ and ſecured them from the 
— of arbitrary and unprivcipled Judges. The privilege of 
trial by Jury is, indeed, one of the greateſt that the people of this 
country enjoy; and it is their intereſt, and their duty, to defend 
and preſerve it, with the utmoſt attention and ſolieitude. So 
many arts have been praQiſed by time-ſerving Judges, and Crown 
Lawyers, to leſſen the privileges of Juries, and of conſequence 
the rights of the people at large, that the zeal friends to civil li- 
berty ſhould exert every effort in ſupport of this excellent inſtitu- 
tion (xk). 

Ba 0 return to Mr. Penn. Having obtained his liberty, he 
had the misfortune about the ſame time to loſe his father : but the 
Admiral being reconciled to him at the time of his death, he left 
bim an eſtate of fifteen hundred pounds a year in England and 
Ireland. At the beginning of the year 1671 be was again com- 
mitted to Nessa tos preaching at a meeting in Wheeler-ſtreet, 

London, and continued a priſoner fix months; but then obtaining 
his diicharge, he went into Holland and Germany. 

Ia 1672, Mr. Penn married Gulielma-Maria, daughter of Sir 
William Springett ; and then went and ſettled with his family at 
Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire. The ſame year he publiſhed a 
piece againſt Reeve and Muggleton (). In 1677, he again 
travelled into Holland and Germany, in order to propagate Qua- 
keriſm ; and had frequent conferences with the Princeis Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Queen of Bohemia, and ſiſter to the Princeſs So- 
phia, mother to King George the Firſt. 

In 1681, King Charles II. in conſideration of the ſervices of 
Sir William Penn, and ſundry dcbts due to him from the crown 
at the time of his deceaſe, granted Mr. Penn, and his heirs, by 
letters-patent, the province lying on the weſt-fide of the river 


R 2 Delawar 


(x) The privilege of trial by Jury might poſſibly have prevented, has 


is ſometimes rendered leſs valuable, 
by a practice which is become 160 
prevalent, of perſons in good circum - 
ſtances, and who by their education 
and knowledge might be the beſt qua- 
lifted, finding means to evade ſerving 
on Juries when called upon for that 
purpoſe, This is a very cenſurable 
practice : for it is a duty which every 
man owes his country, to ſerve an of- 
fice of ſo much importance, when it 
comes to his turn, And any man who 
declines ſerving, and an act of injuſ- 
tice be done in his abſence, which he 


great reaſon to reproach himſelf for 
his neglect. Nor does any man de- 
ſerve the privileges of a freeman, who 
Will not contribute his endeavours to- 
wards their ſupport. 

) The following character is gi- 
ven of Muggleton by Mr. Granger, 
« Ludovick MucGcLETON, who 
* was by trade a taylor, was a noto- 
 rious ſchiſmatic, and father of the 
ect called after his name. He was 
* a great pretender to inward jight, 
* which was to an{wer every purpoſe 
of rel-,100, He 1egarided himſeif 
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Delawar in North America, and made them abſolute propriets;s 
and governors of that country, The name too was Changed, ip 
honour of Mr. Penn, from that of the New Netherlands to that 
of Pennſylvania, it having been a Sylva, or country overgrown 


with woods. The deſign was, to reduce the ſavage nations, by 


ntle and juſt manners, to the love of civil ſociety, and the 
:briſtian religion; and to eſtabliſh an ample colony, towards en- 
larging the Britiſh empire, and its trade. 
Mr. Penn endeavoured to ſettle his new cclony upon the moſt 
equitable principles, and took great pains to conciliate the good 
will of the natives of the country. He appointed commiſſioners 
to treat with them, entered into a treaty of peace with them, 
and purchaſed of them the land of the Province, acknowledging 
them to be the original * of it. As the land was of 
little value to them, he obtained his purchaſe at a moderate rate; 
but by his equitable conduct he gave them ſo high an opinion 
of him, and by his kind and humane behaviour ſo much ingra- 
tiated bimſelf with them, that the native Americans have ever 
fince expre ſſed a great veneration for his memory, and tiled the 
. governor of Pennſylvania Ozas, which in their language ſignifies 
a Pen. And at the renewing of the treaties with Sir William 
Keith, the governor, in 1722, they more than once ſtiled William 
Penn a good man ;” and ſaid to Sir William, as the highelt 
compliment they could pay him, “ We eſteem and love you, as 
„if you were WiLLian Pen himſelf,” 
The celebrated Voltaire obſerves, that ** the firſt ſtep taken 
« by William Penn was to enter into an alliance with his Ame- 
«« rican neighbours ; and this is rhe only treaty between thoſe 
„people and the Chriſtians that was not ratified by an oath, and 
«« was never infringed, The new Sovereign was at the ſame 
time the Jegiilator of Pennſylvania, and enacted very wiſe and 
*« prudent laws, none of which have ever been changed ſince 
„ his time. The firſt is, to injure no perſon upon à religious 
„ account, and to conſider as brethren all thoſe Who believe in 
« one God (2). Abe 
10 He 


* as above ordinances of every Kind, * damning all the world that differed 
not excepting eve prayer and * trom his own mode of faith. His 
* picaching. He acknowledged but * diſciples are ſaid to have recorded 
one perſon iu the gedhead, rejected * many of his prophecies. He began 
* creeds, and ail church diſcipline and *«* t6 diſtinguiſh himſelf about the 
authority; dut expetted the greateſt yer 1650. His books, tor writing 
« deference to be paid to what he * which he was pilloried and zmpri- 
* taught and enjoined himſelf, Ie + ſoned, were burnt by the common 
* ejtcemed the ſcripture àa dead letter, hangman.“ Biog. Hiſt, of Eng. vol. 

* and reſolved every thing into his II. P. 459. dof 
* own private ſpirit, He, like other (z) One of the articles in the firſt 
„uthuſtaſts, made no fcruple "uf fettiement of the province of Peunſyl - 
van, 
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4% He had no ſooner ſettled his government, but ſeveral Ame- 
4 rican merchants came and peopled this colony. The natives 
of the country, inſtead of flying into the woods, cultivated by 
** inſenſible degrees a friendſhip with the peaceable Quakers. 
% They loved theſe foreigners as much as they deteſted the other 
« Chriſtians who had conquered and laid waſte America, In a 
« little time, a great number of theſe ſavages (falſely ſo called) 
« charmed with the mild and gentle diſpoſition of their neigh- 
« hours, came in crowds to William Penn, and beſought him to 
« admit them into the number of his vaſſals. *Twas very rare 
« and uncommon for a Sovereign to be Thee'd and Tbau'd by the 
« meaneſt of his ſubjects, who never took their hats off when they 
« came into his prefence ; and as ſingular for a government to 
« be without one prieſt in it, and for a people to be without arms, 
«« either offenſive or defenſive ; for a body of citizens to be ab- 
*« ſolutely undiſtinguiſhed but by the public employments, and 
% for neighbours not to entertain the leaſt jealouſy one againſt 
« the other. William Penn might glory in having brought 
% down upon earth the {> much boaſted golden age, which in all 
« probability never exiſted but in Pennſylvania ().“ 

K was in Auguſt, 1682, that Mr. Penn firſt embarked himſelf 
for Pennſylvania, when he was accompanied by many perſons, eſ- 
pecially Quakers : and during his ſtay there, he took all proper 
meaſures for promoting the proſperity of his new colony. And 
his plan for peopling the province was much facilitated by the 
uneaſineſs of his brethren the Quakers in England, who retufing 
to pay tythes and other church dues, ſuffered a great deal from 
the ſpiritual courts, This, with their high opinion of a man 
who was an honour to their new ſe&, made them the more ready to 
follow him over the vaſt. ocean, into a ſtrange climate and coun- 
try. Nor was he himſelf wanting in anything that could encou- 

| rage 


vanla, was, That all perſons living 
in this province, who confeſs and 
* acknowledge the one almighty and 
eternal God to be the Creator, Up- 
* holder, and Ruler of the world, 
and that hold themſelves obliged in 
* conſcience to live peaceably and 
0 bn in civil ſociety, ſhall iu no wile 
© be moleſted or prejudiced tor their 
© religious perſuaſion, or practice in 
matters of faith or worthip; nor 
* ſhall they be compelled at any time 
* tofrequent or maintain any religious 
« worſhip, place, or miniſlry whatſo- 
ever.“ And part of the firſt article 
of the fundamental conſtitutions of 
Fennſylvauia, is as fullows ; In reve» 


© rence to God, the Father of Light 
« and Spirits, the Author as well as 
Object of all divine Knowledge, 
Faith, and Worſhip, I do, for me 
and mine, declare and eſtabliſh, for 
the firſt fundamental of the govern» 
* meat of this country, that every per- 
« ſon that doth or ſhall relide therein, 
* ſhall have and enjoy the free poſſef- 
* fhon of his or her faith and cxercile 
© of worſhip toward God, in fuck 
« way and manner as every ſuch pes- 
* fon ſhall in confcieace believe is 
$ molt acceptable to Cod.“ 

(4) Voltaire's Letters concerning 
the Engliſh Nation, Le. IV. 
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rage them; for he expended large ſums in tranſporting and pro. 
viding them with all neceſſaries ; and not aiming at a fudden 
profit, diſpoſed of his lands at a very low purghaſe, But what 
crowned, the whole was, the extenſive degree in which civil and 
religious liberty was enjoyed, by all who put themſelves under 
the protection of his laws. 

Mr. Penn laid out his new town of Philadelplia, the capital of 
Penvſylvania, in the moſt elegant manner; fo that in this reſpect 
it is ſuppoſed not to be excelled by any city in the world. It 
ſtands upon a neck of land, immediately at the confluence of 
two fine rivers, the Delawar and the Schuylkill, It is diſpoſed 
in the form of an oblong, deſigned to extend two miles from 

iver to Jiver ; this ſpot, according to the original defign, is to 
14 divided by eight parallel ſtreets, each of two miles in length; 
and theſe interſetted at right angles by ſixteen others each a mile 
long, and all of them very broad, ſpacious, and even ; with pro- 
per ſpaces left for the churches, market-places, &c. In the cen. 
ter is a ſquare of ten acres, round which moſt of the public build 
ings are diſpoſed. The two principal ſtreets of the city are each 
one hundred feet wide, and moſt of the houſes have a ſmall gar- 
den and orchard ; while ſeveral canals are cut from the river, 
equally pleaſant and uſeful, The wharfs are ſpacious and well 
Jaid out; the principal being two hundred feet wide, and to 
this a veſſel of two hundred tons may lay her broadſide. The 
warehouſes are large, numerous, and commodious, and the docks 
for building and repairing ſhips well adapted to their intentions. 
A great number of veſſels bave been built here; twenty having 
been upon the ſiccks at one time. There are now upwards of 
thirteen thouſand inhabitants in Philadelphia 5 and though the 
original plan of this city is far from being completed, yet fo far 
as it is built, i: is carried on conformably to it, and is continual- 
ly increaſing in the number and beauty of its buildings. Nor 
is any part of Britiſh America in a more flouriſhing condition 
tian the province of Pennſylvania ; which has encreaſed fo re- 
markably from the time of its firſt eſtabliſnment, that the lands 
near Philadelphia are 1aid to be lett at as hipha rate as thoſe in 
the neighbcui hood of London, And in many places at the diſ- 
ance of ſeveral miles from the city, land iclis tor twenty years 
purchaſe, 

In November, 1681, Mr. Penn was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. In Avgult, 1634, he returned {rom Pennſylva- 
nia to England; and King James II. coming to the throne ſoon 
after, he was admitted into a great degree of favour with that 
Prince; but this expcſed him to the imputation of being a Pa- 
piſt in diſguiſe, cr at Icaſt of holding a correſpondence with Je- 
Suits at Rome. Among cthcrs, it zppears that even Dr. Tillot- 
ico, then Dean of Cartcit ury, bad entertained ſeme ſuſpicions 

of 
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of this kind, and thown out intimations of it in converſation, 
This being reported to Mr. Penn, he wrote to Dr, Tillotſon up- 
on the ſabjeR; and ſeveral letters paſſed between them on the oc- 
cafion ; in one of which Mr, Penn expreſſes himſelf in the fol. 
lowing terms: For the Roman correſpondence, I will freely 
come to confeſſion: I have not only no ſuch thing with any 
© Jeſuit at Rome (though Proteſtants may have without offenc*) 
but I hold none with any Jeſuit, Prieſt, or Regular in the world, 
of that communion. And that the Doctor may ſee what a no- 
vice I am in that buſineſs, I know not one any where, And 
© yet when all this is ſaid, J am a Catholic, though not a Roman, 
1 have bowels for mankind, and dare not deny others what 1 
© crave for myſelf, I mean, liberty for the exercife of my religion; 
thinking faith, piety, and providence, a better ſecurity than 
force; and that, if truth cannot prevail with her own weapons, 
all others will fail ber. Now though I am not obhged co this 
defence, and that it can be no temporizing now to make it; 
© yet that Dr. Tillotfon may ſee how much I value his good opi- 
nion, and dare own the truth and myſelf at all turns, let him 
* be confident, I am no Roman Catholic, but a Chriſtian, whoſe . 
« creed is the ſcripture, of rhe truth of which I hold a nobler 
evidence, than the bet church-authority in the world.“ The 
reſult was, that Dr. Tillotſon declared himſelf fully fatisfed 
there was no juſt ground for the imputations againſt Mr. Penn, 
and begged his pardon for having himſelf entertained any ſuch 
luſpicions, 

The reports to the prejudice of Mr. Penn were, however, {6 
much propagated, that they were productive of great inconveni- 
ence to him after the Revolution, Being ſuppoſed to be much 
attached to King James, he was examined betore the Privy Coun- 
eil in December, 1688, and obliged to give ſecurity for his ap- 
pearance the firſt day of next term, which was then contiaued to 
Eafter-rerm, on the laſt day of which he was diſcharged. In 
1690, when the French fleet threatened a deſcent on England, 
ne was again examined before the Council, upon an accuſation 
of correſponding with King James II. and was held upon bail 
tor ſome time, but diſcharged in Trinity-term. He was attacked 
a third time the ſame ycar, on ſuſpicion of diſaffection to the go- 
vernment, and was deprived of the privilege of appointing a 
governor for Pennſylvania, till upon his vindication of himſelf, he 
was reſtored to his right of government, | 

Mr. Penn now intended to go over a ſecond time to Pennſyl. 
vania, but a freſh accuſation appeared againſt him, backed with 
the oath of one William Fuller, who was afterwards declared by 
the Parliament a notorious impoſtor, a cheat, and falſe accuſer, 
However, a warrant was granted for Mr. Penn's apprehenſion, 
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which he narrowly eſcaped at his return from George Fox's ſu- 
neral, on the 16th of January, 1690 ; upon which he concealed 
himſelf for two or three years, and during his receſs wrote ſeve- 
ral pieces. But at the end of 1693, through the intereſt of Lord 
Somers and others, he was admitted to appear before the King 
and Council, when he repreſented his innocence ſo effectually, 
that he was entirely acquitted, | 

At the beginning of the year 1694, be loſt his wife ; but about 
two years after he married another, by whom he had four ſons 
and one daughter; and about a month after his ſecond marriage, 
his eldeſt ſon by his former wife died of a conſumption, in hi 
ewenty-firſt year, In 1697, there being a bill depending in the 
Houſe of Lords againſt Blaſphemy, Mr. Penn preſented to the 
Houſe, ** A caution requiſite in the conſideration of that bill :” 
in which he adviſed, that the word Bla/phemy might be ſo explain- 
ed, as that no ambiguous interpretation might give occaſion to 
malicious perſons to proſecute, under that name, whatever they 
ſhould be pleaſed to call fo : but the bill was dropped. | 

In April, 1698, he ſet out from Briſtol, where he then lived, 
for Ireland ; but the winter following he reſided again at Briſtol. 
In Auguſt, 1699, he embarked with his family for Peanſylvania ; 
but, auring his abſence, ſome perſons endeavoured to undermine 
both his and other proprietary governments, under pretence of 
advancing the prerogative of the crown ; and a bill for that pur- 
poſe was brought into the Houſe of Peers. Mr. Penn's friends 
in England repreſented the hardſhip of his caſe to the Parliament, 
ſoliciting time for his return to anſwer ſor himſelf ; and they 
preſſed him to come over as ſoon as poſſible, He, ſeeing it neceſ- 
jary to comply, ſummoned an aſſembly at Philadelphia; to whom, 
on the 15th of September, 1701, he made a ſpeech, declaring 
the reaſons of his leaving them; and the next day he took ſhip- 
ping for England, where he arrived about the middle of Decem- 
ber. After his return, the bill, which, through the ſolicitations 
of his friends had been poſtponed the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
was wholly laid aide. 

Upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne to the throne, he was in 
great favour with her, and often at court; and for his conveni- 
ency took 2 at Kenſington, from whence he removed to 
Knightſbridge, where he reſided till 1706, when he went and 
lived with his family in a convenient houſe about a mile from 
Brentford. In 170%, he was involved in a Jaw-ſuit with the ex- 
ecutors of a perſon who had been formerly his ſteward ; but his 
cauſe, though many thought him aggrieved, was attended with 
ſuch circumſtances that the Court of Chancery did not think pro- 
per to relieve him; upon which account he was obliged to live 


in the Old Bailey, within the rules of the Fleet, till the matter 
ie 
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in diſpute was accommodated, And it is ſuppoſed to have been 
about the ſame time, that he mortgaged the proviace of Penn- 
ſylvania for 6600). 

Such were the difliculties in which Mr. Penn was involved, by 
the large ſums that he had expended, in the execution of deſigus 
equally great and benevolent! He had lived to fee an exten- 
five country called after his own name; he had lived to fee it 
peopled by his own wiſdom, the people free and flouriſhing, and 
the moſt opulent people in it of his own perſuaſion ; he had laid 
the foundation of a ſplendid and wealthy city; and had lived to 
ſee it promiſe every thing from the ſituation which he himſelf 
had choſen, and the encouragement which he himfelf had given 
it; he had lived to ſee all this, and yet was obliged to live for 
ſome time in a ſtate of confinement within the rules of a priſon ! 
So true it is, as has been jultly ot ſerved with particular reference 
to him, that merit cannot always defend us from diſtreſs, nor 
wiſdom from calamity. 

How long Mr. Penn was obliged to continue within the rules 
of the Fleet, we are not informed; but it appears that in 1710, 
the air of London not agreeing with his declining conſtitution, he 
took a ſeat at Ruſhcombe near Twyford in Buckinghamſhire, 
where he ſpent the 1cmainder of his life. In 1712, he was ſeized 
at different times with three ſeveral fits, ſuppoſed to be apo- 
plectic; by the laſt of which his underſtanding and memory were 
greatly impaired, 

His affairs appear ſtill to have been much embarraſſed ; for in 
1713, he agreed to make over all his rights in Pennſylvania to 
the crown, in conſideration of twelve thauſand pounds; but his 
infirmities hindered him from executing the inſtrument of ſur- 
render ; which was a very fortunate circumſtance for his family. 
He died on the zoth of July, 1718, in the ſeyenty-fourth year of 
his age; and was interred at Jordan's in Buckinghamſhire, where 
his firſt wife and ſeveral of his family had been buried, 

Mr. Penn was a man of abilities and learning; but was much 
more diſtinguiſhed by his virtues, by the probity of his lite, and 
his difluſive benevolence. Whatever ideas may be entertained 
of his theological principles, or ef his writings, all maſt do him 
the juſtice to acknowledge, that as a law-giver, and the founder 
of fo flouriſhing a colony as that of Pennſylvania, he is entitled 
to the eſteem and the applauſe of poſterity. 

He wrote a number of pieces, among which aw the following: 
— “ 'The great caſe of liberty of conſcience, once more briefly 
* debated and defended, by the authority of reaſon, ſcripture, and 
* antiquity : which may ſerve the place of a general reply to 
s ſuch late diſcouries as have oppoſed a toleration.“ - Some 
* fruits of ſolitude, in rcfiexions and maxims, relating to the eon- 
duct of human life,” . A brief account of the rife and 
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« propreſs of the people called Quakers. In which their fun- 
© damental principle, doctrines, worſhip, miniſtry, and diſcipline, 
« are plainly declared, &c.”——<** Good advice to the church of 
«« England, Roman Catholic, and Proteſtant Diſſenter. In which 
« it is endeavoured to be made appear, that it is their duty, 
4 principle, and intereſt, to aboliſh the penal laws and teſts,” 
All his works were collected together, and printed at London in 
1726, in two vclumes, folio, One of the hardeſt adverſaries he 
had was George Keith, one of his own perſuaſion, who pub. 
liſhed a piece, intitled, „ The Deiſm of William Penn and his 
„ brethren, deſtructive to the Chriſtian religion, expoſed and 
« plainly laid open.” 

It has been obſerved by Dr. Henry More, that Mr. Penn, in 
his piece, intitled, ** No Croſs, no Crown,” has treated the 
ſubje& of a future life, and the immortality of the ſoul, with a 
force and ſpirit equal to moſt writers. And in a letter to Mr, 
Penn, concerning baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, and ſome uſa- 
ges of the Quakers, Dr. More ſpeaks in terms of much commen- 
dation of ſome other of our author's writings. 


The Life of ROBERT BARCLAY. 


OBERT BARCLAY was deſcended from an an- 
R tient and honourable family in Scotland, and was the ſon 
of Colonel David Barclay. He was born at Edinburgh ia the 
year 1648; and the troubles of his country induced his father 
to ſend him, whilſt a youth, to Paris, where his uncle was at that 
time Principal of the Scots college, During his ſtay in France, 
he was prevailed upon to embrace the Romiſh religion, of which 
his father being A. nat thought fit to ſend for him home; and 
accordingly he returned to Scotland in the year 1664. He had 
acquired a competent knowledge of the ſciences, and underſtood 
the French and Latin tongues perfectly; he both wrote and ſpoke 
the latter with great facility and correctneſs; and he afterwards 
made himſelf a maſter of the Greek and Hebrew. 

About two years after his return to Scotland, his father the 
Colonel joined himſelf to the Quakers ; and it was not long af- 
ter before Mr. Barclay followed his father's example. He ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal in the cauſe of the Quakers, in 
ſupport of whoſe principles he publiſhed a variety of pieces, which 
were much applauded for force of reaſoning, and perſpicuity and 
accuracy of language. 

His firſt treatiſe, which was publiſhed at Aberdeen in 1670, 
and intitled Truth cleared of calumnies, &c. was written in ſo ſen- 
ſible a manner, that it greatly raiſed the credit of the Quakers. 
It appears, however, that his zeal for the prepagation of his opi- 
nions led him to ſuch actions, as mult have been thought by the 
gy very extraordinary, in a man of his learning and abi- 
ities. Thus he informs us himſelf in one ot his pieces, that he 
had been commanded by Gop to pats through the ſtreets of 
Aberdeen in ſackcloth and aſhes, and to preach the neceſſity of 
faith and repentance to the inhabitants; and which he accord- 
ingly performed, being, as he declares, in the greateſt agonies of 
mind till he had fulfilled this command. 

In 1675, he publiſhed a regular and iy ſte matical account of the 
tenets of the Quakers, under the title of a Catechiſm and Con- 
feflion of Faith. And many of thoſe who oppoled the Quakers 
having endeavoured to confound them with another fect called 
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the Ranters, Mr. Barclay publiſhed a treatiſe, intitled, “ The 
c anarchy of the Ranters and other libertiaes, the hierarchy of 
* the Romaniſt, and other pretended churches, equally refuſed 
« and refuted, in a two-fold apology for the church and people 
« of God called in deriſion Quakers, wherein they are vindicat- 
* ed from thoſe who accuſe them of diſorder and confuſion on 
* the one hand, and from ſuch as calumniate them with tyranny 
% and impoſition on the other; ſhewing, that as the true and 
% pure ptinciples of the goſpel are reſtored by their teſtimony, 
« ſo is alſo the antient apoſtolic order of the church of Chriſt re- 
« eſtabliſhed among them, and ſettled upon its right baſis and 
« foundation.” 

In 1676, Mr, Barclay's famous Apology for the Quakers was 
publiſhed in Latin at Amſterdam in 4to. His The/es Theologice, 
which are the foundation of this work, had been publiſhed ſome 
time before in Latin, French, High and Low ce and Engliſh, 
He alſo tranſlated his Apology into Engliſh, and publiſhed it in 
1678, under the following title: “ An Apology for the true 
« Chriſtian Divinity, as the ſame is held forth and preached by 
« the people called in ſcorn Quakers, being a full explanation 
« and vindication of their principles and doctrines, by many ar- 
« guments deduced from ſcripture and right reaſon, and the teſ- 
« timonies of famous authors both antient and modern, with a 
« full anſwer to the ſtrongeſt objections uſually made againſt 
« them.” This work obtained Mr. Barclay a great reputation, it 
being univerſally allowed to ſurpaſs — thing of its kind, and 
to ſet the principles of the Quakers in the faireſt light poſſible, 
A very elegant edition of it has been lately printed by Mr. 
Baſkerville. 

It is obſerved by the writer of the preface prefixed to Mr, 
Barclay's Works, that his Apology was the moſt comprehenſive 
* of all his pieces, publiſhed in Latin, Dutch and Engliſh, Tt 
came out at the cloſe of a long and ſharp engagement between 
us of this kingdom, and a contederacy of adverſaries, of al- 
moſt all perſuaſions, It was his happineſs both to live in a 
more retired corner, and to enjoy at that time a ſpace of quiet 
above his brethren, which, with the conſideration of their three 
or four year's toil, and a ſenſe of ſervice in himſelf, put him 
upon undertakirg and publiſhing this diſcourſe, as an eſſay to- 
wards the prevention of future controverſy. It firſt lays down 
our avowed principles of belief and practice, diſtinguiſhed from 
what our enemies are pleaſed to fay in our names, who, by mak - 
ing us erroneous, give themſelves the eaſter taſks to confute us, 
and then triumph. After he has ſtated our principles, he has 
put the objections which he had collected out of our adverſaries 
books, or that he did apprebend might be made to theſe prin- 
« ciples, and anſwers them; and laſtly, cites divers authors, both 
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s antient and modern, eſpecially ſome of the primitive ages, 
for farther illuſtration and confirmation of our ſaid belief and 
£ practice,” 

Mr. Barclay addreſſed his 4jo/ozy to King Charles II. and the 
manner in which he addreſſed himſelf to that Prince is remark- 
able. Among other ſtriking paſſages, we meet with the follow 
ing. There is no king in the world, who can fo experimen- 
* tally teſtify of God's providence and goodneſs, neither is there 
any who rules ſo many free people, ſo many true Chriſtians, 
« which thing renders thy government more honourable, thyſelf 
more conſiderable, than the acceſſion of many nations filled 
« with laviſh and ſuperſtitious fouls. Thou haſt taſted of proſ- 
« perity and adverſity, thou knoweſt what it is to be baniſhed thy 
© uative-country, to be over-ruled as well as to rule and fit apon 
« the throne ; and being oppreſſed, thou haſt reaſon to know 
how hateful the oppreſſor is both to God and man, If after 
« all thoſe warnings and advertiſements, thou doſt not turn unto 
* the Lord with all thy heart, but forget him who remembered 
* thee in thy diſtreſs, and give up thyſelf to follow luſt and va» 
* nity, ſurely great will be thy condemnation.” 

Though Mr. Barelay's writings greatly encreaſed his reputa- 
tion, yet they brought him into various diſputes, and one in par- 
ticular with ſome conſiderable members of the univerſity of 
Aberdeen, an account of which was afterwards printed under the 
following title: © A true and faithful account of the moſt mate- 
rial paſſages of a diſpute between ſome ſtudents of divinity (fo 

called) of the univerſity of Aberdeen, and the people called 
Quakers, held in Aberdeen in Scotland, in Alexander Har- 
per his cloſe (or yard) before ſome hundred of witneſſes, upon 
the 14th day of the 2d month called April, 1675, there being 
Joan Leſly, Alexander Sherreff, and Paul Gellie, Maſter of 
Arts, opponents; and defendants upon the Quakers part, Ro- 
bert Barclay, and George Keith; Præſes for moderating the 
meeting choſen by them, Andrew Thomſon, advocate, and by 
the Quakers, Alexander Skein, ſometime a magiſtrate of this 
city. Publiſhed for preventing miſ-reports by Alexander Skein, 
John Skein, Alexander Harper, Thomas Merſer, and John 
Cowie ; to which is added, Robert Barciay's offer to the 
* preachers of Aberdeen, renewed and reinforced.” 

Mr, Barclay's writings contributed much towards giving pere 
ſons of ſenſe and moderation favourable impreſſions of the Qak- 
ers; they were, however, itil] much perſecuted both in England 
and Scotland; and it appears that in the beginning of the year 
1679, our author was in priſon at Aberdeen; but how long he 
continued in confinement, we are not informed, He travelled, 
in company with Mr. Penn, through the greateſt part of England, 
: Holland, 
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Holland, and Germany (5) ; and is faid to have recommended 
his doftrines, not only by the exemplarineſs of his manners, but 
by the chearfulneſs and agreeableneſs of his converſation, 

When the congreſs was held at Nimeguen, in order to com- 
poſe the variety of diſputes, which had for many years diſturbed 
the peace of Europe, Mr. Barclay addreſſed an excellent letter 
to the public miniſters who were aſſembled there. The plenipo- 
tentiaries who were appointed by King Charles II. to aſſiſt at this 
eongreſs, on the part of England, were Sir William Temple, 
and Sir Leoline Jenkins; and the ambaſſadors in general who 
were preſent in this aſſembly, were looked upon as ſome of the 
wiſeſt and moſt accompliſhed perſons of that age: and to them 
eur author addreſſed his epiſtle in theſe words; “ To the am- 
„ baſſadors and deputies of the Chriſtian 22 and ſtates met 
„4 t Nimeguen, to conſult the peace of Chriſtendom, R. B. a 
* ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, and hearty well-wiſher to the Chriſtian 
«© world, wiſhes increaſe of grace and peace, and the ſpirit of 
„ ſgund judgment, with hearts inclined and willing to receive 
and obey the counſel of God.” He proceeds to inform them, 
that being the ſummer before in Holland and Germany, it firſt 
came into his mind, from ſeeing the miſeries produced by war, to 
write to them as he now did; and he therefore laid open to them 
the true cauſcs of war, contuſion and bloodſhed, the dreadful 
aud baibarous conſcquences attending it, and the only certain 
and indubitable means of attaining, by the purſuit of Chriſtian 
principles, true, laſting and ſolid peace. Copies of this epiſtle 
m Latin were delivered at Nimeguen to the ambaſſadors of the 
Emperor, of the kings of Great Britain, Spain, France, Sweden, 
Dermark, the States-general, &c. and are ſaid to have been re- 
ceived with great marks of eſteem and reſpeR. 

About the ſame time Mr. Barclay publiihed a treatiſe, intitled, 
« Univerſal love conſidercd and eltabliſhed upon its right ſoun- 
dation, being a ſerious enquiry how far charity may, and 
« ought to extend towards perſous of different judgments in mat- 
oc ters of religion, and whoſe principles among the ſeveral ſects 
« of Chriſtians, do molt naturally lead to tEat due moderation 
required; writ in the ſpirit of love and weekneſe, “ &c. He 
alſo publiſhed, in 1686, a piece intitled, * The poſſibility and 
* neceſſity of inward and immediate revelation of the ſpirit of 
« God, towards the foundation and ground of true faith, proved 
in a letter written in Latin to a perſon of quality in Holland, 
* and puw alfo put into Engliſh by R. B.“ 

Mr. 


() Voltaire fays, „ The Friends © not approved of in a country, where 
* fowed the good feed in Germany, „ a man is perpetually cbliged to 
* but reaped very little fruit; for the © employ the titles of Highnels and 
* mode vt Tie- ing and Thou ing was © Excellency,” 
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Mr. Barclay died at his own houſe at Urv, in Scotland, on the 
3d of October, 1690, aged forty-one. He was carried off by a 
fickneſs which did not laſt long, and in which he teſtified the 
greateſt calmneſs and ſerenity of mind, grounded on a thorough 
confidence in the Supreme Being, He paſſed the latter part of 
his life in a peacetul retirement, having a large family, which he 
governed with great dignity, wiſdom, and diſcretion, living always 
decently and honourably upon his own fortune, which was con- 
ſiderable. He was a man of eminent learning and abilities, 
ſincerely pious, and uniformly virtuous, He was very benevolent 
and charitable, and remarkable for the government of his paſ- 
ſions, and the mee kneſs and ſweetneſs of his temper,--- His Works 
were collected, and publiſhed together at London, in 1692. 


The Life of Sir ISAAC NEWTON, 


HIS illuſtrious Philoſopher was born on Chriſtmas-day, 

1642, at Woolſthorpe, a hamlet of Colſterworth, in Lin- 
coinſhire, ſix miles ſouth of Grantham, in the great road from 
London to the North (c). His father was poſſeſſed of a pa- 
ternal eſtate in Woolſthorpe and the neighbourhood, of about 
fifty pounds a year. He had married a woman of good fortune, 
but is ſaid to have been a wild, extravagant, and weak man ( 4). 
The maiden-name of his wife was Ayſcough (e). Sir Iſaac was 
a poſthumous and only child, being born almoſt 'three months 
after the death of his father. When he was ſomewhat more than 
two years old, his mother was married again to a neighbouring 
clergyman, Mr, Barnabas Smith, miniſter of North Witham, 


near Colſterworth, by whom ſhe had three children (f), Mr. 
| Maude 
(e) Mr. Thomas Maude ſays, that of his houſe at Woolſthorpe. It is 


the houſe in which Sir Iſaac Newton 
was born © is a farm-houſe at the 
little village of Woolſthorpe, conſiſt. 
ing of a few meſſuages in the ſame 
ſtile of humility, about half a mile 
welt from Colterſworth, on the great 
north road between Stamford and 
Grantham, known to every peafant 
in the neighbourhood,” The learned 
Pr. Stukely, in a letter to the celebrat- 
ed Dr, Mead, firſt publiſhed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for November, 
1772, ſays, that Sir Iſaac “ was born 
in the manor-houſe, which was the 
family eſtate, where they held a court- 
leet, and a court- baron, This ma- 
nor, which is Sir Iſaac's paternal eſ- 
tate, is about gol. per annum; but 
he had another eſtate at Suſtern, adja- 
cent, which came by his mother; fo 
that he whole was near 801, and de- 
ſcends to his next heir, John Newton, 
who is derived {rom his father's ſe- 
cond brother. I viſited this place 
23th Oct. 1721, and took a proſpect 
ot the church of Colſterworth, and 


built of ſtone, as in the way of the 
country thereabouts, and a reaſonable 
good one. They led me up ſtairs, 
and ſhewed me Sir Iſaac's ſtudy, where 
I ſuppoſe he ſtudied hen in the coun- 
try, in his younger days, as, perhaps, 
when he viſited bis mother from the 
univerſity, I obſerved the ſhelves 
were of his own making, being pieces 
of deal boxes, which, probably, he 
ſent his books and clothes down in up- 
on theſe occaſions. There were, ſome 

ears ago, three or tour hundred boots 
in it, of his father-in-law, Mr. Smith's, 
which Sir Iſaac gave to Mr, Newtoa 
of Grantham,” 

(d) Maude, inhis © Wenſley Dale.“ 
Vid. Monthly Review, Vol, XLVII. 
P. 118. | 

(e) The famous Anne Ayſcough, 
or Aſkew, ia Fox's Martyrology, was 
of the ſame family, Monthly Review, 
as before, P. 332. 

( f) The deſcendants of theſe 
came in for a ſhare cf Sit Iſaac's pers 
ſonal eltate, 
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Maude ſays, that © Sir Iſaac, when a boy, was ſometimes employe 
« ed in ſervile offices, even to an attendance on the ſervant to 
open gates in carrying corn to Grantham market, and watching 
© the ſheep ; in which laſt occupation tradition ſays, that a gen- 
© tleman found him, near Woolſthorpe, looking into a book of 
© the mathematical kind, and aſking ſome queſtions, perceived 
© ſuch dawaings of genius, as induced him to ſolicit the mother 
to give her 155 a univerſity education, promiſing to aſſiſt in the 
« youth's maintenance at college, if there was occaſion.” But 
it is obſerved by a diſtant relation of Sir Iſaac's, in a letter to the 
authors of the Monthly Review (g), that it was his mother's 
brother, Mr. Ayſcough, a clergyman, who * inſiſted on his ſiſter's 
* completing Iſaac's education at the univerſity, not according 
to the tradition of a gentleman obſerving him in the field kee p- 
© ing ſheep, but on the uncle's inding him in a hay-loft, at Gran» 
© tham, working a mathematical problem.“ 

He received the firſt part of his education at the grammar- 
ſchool at Grantham ; and while he went to that ſchool, he board- 
ed at the houſe of Mr. Clark, an apothecaty in that town. And 
Dr. Stukely ſays, that “ every one that knew Sir Iſaac, or have 
* heard ſpeak of him here, (Grantham) recount the pregnancy 
« of his parts when a boy, his ſtrange inventions, and extroor- 
* dinary inclinatioa for mechanicks; that, inſtead of playing 
* among the others boys, when from ſchool, he always buſied 
himſelf in making knicknacks and models of wood in many 
„kinds; for which purpoſe he had got little ſaws, hatchets, 
% hammers, and a whole ſhop,” 

When he was about eighteen years of age, he was ſent to the 

verfity of Cambridge, and was admited into Trinity- college 
in 1660, He applied himſelf chiefly to mathematical ſtudies, in 
which his uncommon force of genius ſoon enabled him to make 
an extraordinary progreſs. 

But we areinformed by Dr. Pemberton, that Sir Iſaac expreſſed 
to him ſome regret for his miſtake at the beginning of his ma- 
thematical ſtudies, in applying himſelf to the works of Des Cartes, 
„and other Algebraical writers, before he had conſidered the 
„elements of Euclid with that attention which ſo excellent a 
writer deſerves.” From ſome original papers which were in 
the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Mazclesfield, we learn, that our au- 
thor had read Oughtred's Clavis and Des Cartes's Geometry in 
the beginning of the year 1663, having then likewiſe borcowed 
Dr Wallis's works; and it appears by an account of his expen- 
ces the ſame year, that about Chriſtmas, when he became twenty - 
one years of age, he bought Des Cartes's Geometry, together 
with Schoonten's Miſcellanies (b). 

Dr. Wallis's Arithmetica Infinitorum in a very particular man- 

Vol. VII. 4. * ner 


(Z) Vor. XLVII. P. 332. (“) Vid. Biograph. Britan. 
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ner excited his attention; and he proſecuted his enquiries ſo hap- 
pily, and with ſuch intenſe application, that he carried the doc. 
trine of infinite ſeries in leſs than two years time almoſt to per- 
fection. But this could be completed only by the help of the 
method of Fluxions, which was invented by him in the ſpring of 
the year 1665, the year before which be had taken the degree of 

Bachelor of Arts. 
About this time he obſerved, that ſome of the greateſt mathe. 
matical wits were engaged in the buſineſs of improving teleſ- 
copes ; and as this was a matter of great importance to the phi- 
loſophical world, Mr. Newton began to turn his thoughts to the 
ſame ſubject. Des Cartes, in his Dizperics, taking up with the 
commonly received opinion, that light was homogeneous, had 
upon this principle firſt diſcovered the laws of refraction, and de- 
monſtrated, that the perſecting of teleſcopes depended on finding 
out a way of making the glaſſes in elliptic, parabolic, or hyper- 
bolic figures, It was in 1666, that Mr, Newton firſt applied 
himſelf to che grinding of optic glaſſes of other figures than ſphe- 
rical, having no diſtruſt as yet of the homogeneous nature of 
light; but not hitting preſently upon any thing in this attempt 
which ſucceeded to his mind, he procured a glaſs priſm, in order 
to try the celebrated phænomena of colours, not long before diſ- 
covered by Grimaldi, He was wuch pleaſed at firſt with viewing 
the vivid brightneſs of the colours produced by this experiment; 
but after a while, applying himſelf to conſider them in a philo- 
ſophical way, with that circumſpection which was natural to him, 
he became immediately ſurprized to fee them in an oblong form, 
which, according to the received rule of refractions, ought to 
have been circular, Yet at firſt he thought the irregularity 
might poſſibly be no more than accidental; but this was a quettion 
he could not leave without farther ſatisfaftion ; he therefore pre- 
ſently invented an infailible method of deciding it, and this pro- 
duced his New T heory of Light and Colours, However, the theory 
alone, unexpected and furprizing as the diſcovery was, did not 
ſatisfy him ; he rather conſidered the proper uſe that might be 
made for improving teleſcopes, which was his firſt deſigp. To 
this end, having now diſcovered light not to be homogeneal, but 
a heterogeneous mixture of differently refrangible rays, he com- 
puted the errors ariſing from this different refrangibility, and 
finding them to exceed ſome hundreds-of times —— occaſioned 
by che circular figure of the glaſſes, he laid aſide his glaſs works, 
and took reflexions into conſideration. He now underſtood, that 
optical inſtruments might be brought to any degree of perfection 
imaginable, provided a reflecting ſubſtance could be found, which 
would poliſh as finely as glaſs, and reflect as much light as glaſs 
tranſmits, and the art of giving it a parabolic figure be alſo at- 
tained, But theſe ſeemed to him very great difficulties ; nay, he 
almoſt thought them inſuperable; when he farther mm 
that 
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that every irregularity in a reflecting ſuperficies, makes the rays 
ſtray five or ſix times more from their due courſe, than the like 
irregularities in a refracting one. Amidſt theſe thoughts, he was 
forced to leave Cambridge on account of the plague ; and it 
was more than two years before he made any further progreſs in 
this purſuit. 

e activity of his mind was, however, too great, to ſuffer 
him to paſs his time in the country without ſome important phi- 
loſophical inquiries. On the contrary, it was in this ſolitude, 
that he firſt ſtarted the hint which gave riſe to the ſyſtem of the 
world, which is the main ſubject of his Principia. The conſidera- 
tion of accelerated motion in the method of Fluxions, which he 
was ſtill improving, unavoidably led his thoughts to the ſabje& 
of gravity, = effect of which is an inſtance of that motion in 
nature, As he ſatin a garden alone in the country, he ve 
naturally fell into ſome reflexions on the power of this principle; 
that, as this power is not found ſenſibly diminiſhed at the remoteſt 
diſtance from the centre of the earth to which we can riſe, nei» 
ther at the tops of the loftieſt buildings, nor on the ſummits of 
the higheſt mountains, it appeared to him reaſonable to conclude 
that this power muſt extend much farther than was uſually thought. 
Why not as high as the moon ? ſaid he to himſelf ; and if ſo, her 
motion mult be influenced by it; perhaps ſhe is retained in her 
orbit thereby. However, though the power of gravity is not 
ſenſibly weakened in the little change of diſtance at which we 
can place ourſelves from the centre of the earth ; yet it 1s very 
poſſible, that as high as the moon, this power may differ much in 
ſtrength from what it is here, Lo make an eſtimate what might 
be the degree of this diminution, he conſidered with himſelf, 
that if the moon be retained in her orbit by the force of gravity, 
no doubt the primary planets are carried round the ſun by the 
like power : and, by comparing the periods of the ſeveral planets 
with their diſtances from the ſun, he found, that if any power 
like gravity held them in their courſes, its ſtrength muſt decreaſe 
in the duplicate proportion of the increaſe of diſtance. This he 
concluded, by ſuppoſing them to move in perfect circles concen- 
trical to the jun, from whicn the orbits of the greateſt part of 
them do not much differ. Suppoſing, therefore, the power of 
gravity, when extended to the moon, to decreaſe in the ſame man- 
ner, he computed whether that force would be ſufficient to keep 
the moon in her orbit. 

In this computation, being abſent from books, he took the 
common eſtimate in uſe among the geographers and our ſeamen, 
before Norwood had meaſured the earth, that ſixty Engliſh miles 
complete one degree of latitude ; but, as that is a very faulty 
ſuppoſition, each degree containing about fſixty-nine and à half 
ot our Engliſh miles, his computation upon it did not make the 
power of gravity, decreaſing in a duplicate proportion to the 

'S I} diſtance, 
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diſtance, anſwerable to the power which retained the moon in 
her orbit : from whence he concluded, that ſome other cauſe 
muſt at Jeaſt join with the action of the 2 of gravity on the 
moon. For this reaſon, he laid aſide, for that time, any further 
thoughts upon the ſubject. 

He returned to Cambridge ſhortly after, and in 1667 was cho. 
ſen Fellow of his college, and the ſame year took the degree of 
Maſter of Arts, In November 1669 the learned Dr. Barrow (7) 
reſigned the mathematical chair at Cambridge to Mr. Newton ; 
and as his thoughts had been for ſome time chiefly employed 
upon optics, he made his diſcoveries in that ſcience the ſubject of 
his lectures for the three firſt years after he was appointed mathe- 
matical profeſſor, In January, 1671-2, he was choſen Fellow of 
the Royal Society; and having now brought his Theory of 
Light and Colours to a great degree of perfection, he commyni- 
cated it to that ſociety firſt to have their judgment upon it, and 
it was afterwards publiſhed in their Tranſactions of February 19, 
1672. But notwithſtanding the precaution which he had taken 
in preparing it for public view, yet it was ſo abſolutely new and 
unexpected, and ſo totally ſubverſive of all men's ſettled opinions 
in this matter; ſuch a great degree of accuracy was neceſſary 
in making the experiments upon which it was founded, and the 
reaſoning alſo upon thoſe experiments was ſo very ſubtle and pe- 
netrating, that it no ſooner went abroad into the world than it 
met with oppoſers from all quarters, Our author was thus un- 
expectedly drawn into various diſputes about it, which being for 
the mcit part occaſioned, either by the haſty manner in which his 
experiments were examined by his opponents, or elſe by their 
reaſoning wrong upon them, were very diſegreeable to him; for 
he had an extreme averſion to every kind ot diſputes, 

Mr, Newton ſtill continued his endeavours to finiſh his re- 
flecting teleſcope 3 and obſerving that there was no abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for the parabolical figure of the glaſſes, ſince, if metals 
could be ground truly ſpherical, they would bear as great aper- 
tures as men would be able to give a poliſh to, he completed an 
ioftrunent of this kind, which anſwered the purpoſe ſo well, that 
though it was only fix inches long, yet he had ſeen with it Ju- 

iter diſtinctly round, as alſo his four ſatellities, and Venus 
horned ; he ſept it to the Royal Society at their requeſt, together 
wich 


(i) la a letter written a little be- 
fare this to Mr. John Collins, Dr, 
Barrow ſpeaks of Newton in the fol. 
lowing terms: „ 1 am glad my 
friend's papers give you ſo much ſa- 
tistacton ; his name is Mr. Newton, 
a fellow of our coll-ge, and very young 
being but the ſecond year Matter of 
Aits ; but of an extraordinary genius, 


and proficiency in theſe things. The 
papers alluded to by Barrow contain- 
ed methods of calculating the dimen» 
ſions of magnitudes, like thoſe of 
Mercator for the hyperbola, as alſo of 
reſolving equations. Vid, Ward's 


_—_ of the Greſhham Profeſſors, p, 
161. 
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with a deſcription of it, which was afterwards publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions for March 28, 1672, No. 81. There 
are likewiſe, in the two immediately ſubſequent numbers, ſeve- 
ral further obſervations and particulars relating to this new in» 
vention, communicated by him in the view of ſeconding the de- 
ſign of the ſociety, to recommend it to ſome ſkiltul artiſts for 
further improvement with reſpe& to the two particulars which 
were ſtil] wanting, a proper compoſition of metal, and a good po- 
liſh (4). 

The * e year he publiſhed at Cambridge in 8 o. Bernardi 
« Varenii Geographia Generalis, in qua affectiones generales 
« telluris explicantur aucta et illuſtrata ab Iſ. Newton.“ This 
was reprinted in 1687, and ſince with large additions, chiefly from 
Sir Iſaac's writings, by Dr. James Jurin. In 1675, Mr. Hooke 
laying claim to ſome of our author's inventions in his New The- 
ory of Light and Colours, he aſſerted his right thereto in a be- 
coming manner. And the year following, at the requeſt of Mr. 
Leibnitz, he wrote two letters to be communicated to him, where- 
in he explained his invention of infinite ſeries, and took notice 
how far he had improved it by his method of fluxions. 

In the winter between 1676 and 1677, he found the grand 
propoſition, that, by a centripetal force acting reciprocally as the 
{quare of the ditance, a planet muſt revalve in an ellipſis about 
the centre of force placed in the lower focus of the ellipſis. and 
with a radius drawn to that centre deſcribe areas propotional to 
the times. In 1680, he made ſeveral aſtronomical obſervations 
upon the comet that then appeared, which, for ſome conſiderable 
time, he took not to be one and the ſame, but two different co- 
mets. 

He was lil] under this miſtake, when he received a letter from 
Mr, Hooke, explaining what mult be the line deſcribed by a fal- 
ling body, ſuppoſed to be moved circularly by the diurnal motion 
of the carth, and perpendicularly by the power of gravity z 
wherein he ſhewed, that it would not be a ſpiral line, but an ec- 
centrical elljptoid, ſuppoſing no reſiſtance in the medium ; but 
in caſe of reſiſtance, it would be an eccentric ellipti-ſpiral, which, 
after many revolutions, would reſt in the center at laſt ; and that 
the fall of tie body would not be directly eaſt, but to the ſouth- 
caſt, and more to che ſouth than the eaſt. 

This letter put Mr, Newton upon enquiring what was the real 
figure in which ſuch a body moved; and this inquiry gave ocea- 
hon to his reſuming his former thoughts concerning the moon. 
And Picart having not long before, wiz. in 1679, meaſured a 
degree of the earth, by uſing his meaſures the moon appeared 
to de retained in her orbit purely by the power of gravity, and 


conſequently that this power decreaſes in the duplicate proportion 
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of the diſtance, as he had formerly conjectured. Upon this prin. 
ciple he found the line deſcribed by a falling body to be an el. 
lipfis, the tentre of the earth being one focus; and finding by 
this means, that the primary planets really moved in ſuch orbits 
as Kepler had conjeAured, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee, that this 
enquiry, which he had undertaken at firſt out of mere curioſity, 
could be applied to the greateſt purpoſes, Hereupon, he drew 
up about twelve propoſitions relating to the motion of the pri- 
mary planets about the ſun, which were communicated to the 
Royal Society at the latter end of the year 1683. 

The greateſt mathematical geniuſſes were now employed upon 
this ſubject; and among others, Mr. Halley, in 1684, having 
proved the duplicate proportion in general from Kepler's ſeſq ui- 
alterate ratio, found himielf, as well as the reſt, not able to carry 
the demonſtration through all the particulars. 'Thus baffled, he 
applied firſt to Sir Chriſtopher Wren and Mr. Hooke ; but meet- 
ing with no fatisfaction from them, he made a journey in Au- 
guſt to Cambridge, in order to conſult Mr. Newton. Our au- 
thor preſently informed him, that he had abſolutely completed 
the much defired demonſtration ; and Mr. Halley receiving it 
from him, prevailed on him to have it inſerted in the regiſter- 
books of the Royal Society. 

Mr. Newton had now nearly completed his Principia; and 
was requeſted by the Royal Society to haſten the publication. 
The third book being only a corollary of ſome propoſitions in 
the firſt, was then drawn up by him in the popular way, with a 
deſign to publiſh it in that form with the other two. But the 
manuſcript being preſented, with a dedication, to the Royal So- 
ciety, in April, 1686, Mr. Hooke very injuriouſly inſiſted upon 
his having demonſtrated Kepler's problem before our author; 
whereupon, rather than be involved again in controverſy, he de- 
termined to ſuppreſs the third book, till his friends prevailed up- 
on him to alter that reſolution. However, he was now convin- 
ced, that it would be beſt not to let it go abroad without ſtrict 
demonſtration. The work was put to preſs under the care of 
Mr. Halley ; and it was publiſhed in 1687, under the title of 
Pbiloſephiæ Naturalis Principia Mathematica. The ſecond edition, 
with great additions and improvements by the author, was print- 
ed at Cambridge in 1713, in 4to. Another edition, with ſtill 
further improvements by the author, was publiſhed at London in 
4t0. under the care of Henry Pemberton, M. D. This was re- 
printed with large notes in four volumes, 4to. at Paris, 

This work, in which Newton has erected a New Syſtem of 
Natural Philoſophy upon the moſt fublime geometry, did not 
meet at firſt with all the applauſe it deſerved. One reaſon for 
this was, that Des Cartes had then got full poſſeſſion of the 
world. He had rendered his pliloſophy agreeable to the imagi- 
nation, and had adapted it to common conceptions : it was * 
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fore generally received, Newton, on the other hand, had with an un- 

arallelled force of undetſtanding, purſued nature up to her moſt 
ſecret abodes, and was intent to demonſtrate her reſidence to 
others, rather than anxious to point out the way by which he ar- 
rived at it himſelf, He finiſhed his piece in that elegant con 
ciſeneſs, which had procured the antients ſuch univerſal eſteem, 
Indeed, the conſequences flow with ſuch rapidity from the prin- 
ciples, that the reader is often left to ſupply a long chain to con- 
nect them; it required, therefore, ſome time before the world 
could underſtand it: the beſt mathematicians were obliged to 
ſtudy it with care before they could be maſters of it, and thoſe of 
a lower order durſt not venture upon it, till eacouraged by the 
teſtimonies of the moſt learned. But, at laſt, when its worth 
came to be ſufficiently known, the approbation which had been 
ſo ſlowly gained became general, and nothing was to be heard 
but univerſal admiration, ** Does Mr. Newton eat, or drink, er 
« ſleep, like other men?“ ſaid the Marquis de le Hopital, one 
of the greateſt mathematicians of the age, to the Engliſh who 
viſited him.“ I repreſent him to myſelf (he added,) as a cele- 
« ſtial genius, entirely diſengaged from matter.“ 

In the midſt of theſe profound philoſophical reſearches, a lit- 
tle before his Principia went to the preſs, the privileges of the 
univerſity of Cambridge were attacked by King James the Se- 
cond (1); and upon this occaſion Mr. Newton appeared amongſt 
the moſt hear:y defenders of the univerſity privileges; and was 
appointed one of the delegates to the high commiſſion court, 
After this he was choſen cne of the univerſity repreſentatives for 
the convention-parhament in 1688, and in which he continued 
till its diſſolution. Mr. Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
fat likewiſe in that parliament ; and being bred at the ſame col- 
lege, was well acquainted with our author's abilities; and under. 
taking the great work of recoining the money when he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he obtained for Mr. Newton, in 
1696, the office of Warden of the Mint. This poſt put him in 
a capacity of doing fignal ſervice in that affuir, which was of 
great importance to the nation. And three years after he was 
promoted to be Maſter of the Mint, a place worth near fifteen 
hundred pounds a year, which he held till his death. 

Upon this promotion, he appointed Mr. William Whiſton, 
then Maſter of Arts of Clare Hall, his deputy 1a the mathe ma- 
tical proteſſorthip at Cambridge, giving him the full profits of the 
place, and no: long after he procured him to be his ſucceſſor 

in 


%) The King ſent his letter of man- to the degrees of the univerſity, But 
damus to order Father Francis, an ig- theuniverſity reſolutely refuſed tocoms 
norant Benedictine monk, to be recciv- ply with this mandate, though the 
ed Maſter of Arts, in order to open King iried every method in his pow- 
8. way ſor admitting Popiſh priefisin- er to enforce compliance. 
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in that poſt. The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris havin 
this year made a new regulation for admitting foreigners intotheir 
fociety, Mr. Newton was immediately elected a member of that 
academy. In 1703, he was choſen Preſident of the Royal Society, 
in which chair he ſat for twenty-five years, without interruption, 
till the day of his death. In 1704, he publiſhed at London, in 
4to his „ Optics : or, a treatiſe of the refleRions, refractions, 
« inflections, and colours of light.” He had now been employ. 
ed, occaſionally, for near thirty years, in bringing his experiments 
on this ſabje& to that degree of certainty and exactneſs, which 
alone could ſatisfy himſelf ; and accordingly his theory of light 
and colours has never ſince been controverted. 

The learned Dr. Samuel Clarke tranſlated our author's Optic 
into Latin, and he was ſo well pleaſed with the accuracy and 
elegancy of the tranſlation, that he made the Doctor a preſent of 
five hundred pounds, or one hundred pounds for each of his 
children (n)). Dr. Clarke's tranſlation was printed at London in 
1706, 4to. and our author printing a ſecond edition of his book, 
with improvements, in 1718, 8vo. the ſecond edition of Dr, 
Clarke's tranſlation was likewiſe publiſhed in 1719, 4to. Mr. Pe- 
ter Coſte tranſlated it into French, and it was printed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1720, 2 vols. 12mo. and re-printed at Paris in 1722, 

When Mr. Newton printed his Oprics, he alſo publiſhed his 
method of fluxtons, This invention had been intended for the 
public ſo long before as the year 1672 ; but was then laid by in 
order to prevent his being engaged in any diſpute about it, But 
notwithſtanding his ſolicitude to avoid controverſy, this publica- 
tion proved a ſource of altercation for ſome years. Ever ſince 
the year 1684, Mr Leibnitz had been artfully working the world 
into an opinion, that he firſt invented this method; Newton faw 
his deſign from the beginning, and upon that account had ſuffi- 
ciently obviated it in the firſt edition of his Principia in 1687 ; 
and with the ſame view, when he now publiſhed that method, he 
took occaſion to acquaint the world, that he invented it in the 
years 1665 and 1666. In the AQa Eruditorum of Leipfic, 
where an account is given of this book, the author took occaſion 
from it to 2{cribe the invention to Mr. Leibnitz, intimating, 
that Mr. Newton borrowed it from him. Mr. Keill, aſtronomi- 
cal profeſſor at Oxford, undertook Sir liaac's defence, and for 
proof referred to the papers of the Royal Society, who thereupon 
publiſhed a collection of letters, which ſufficiently proved New- 
ton to have been the original inventor, Fontenelle, referring 
to this diſpute, ſays, ** Sir Iſaac Newton was by many years the 
«« firſt inventor, Mr. Leibnitz, on the other fide, was the firſt 
«© who publiſhed this method of calculation; and if he took it 


« {rom Sir liaac Newton, he reſembled Prometheus in the fable, 
40 wha 


(=) Dr. Clarke had then five children, 
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10 who ſtole fire from Heaven, that he might communicate it to 
men.” 

It was in 1705, that the honour of knighthood was conferred 
on Newton by Queen Anne, in conũderation of his great merit, 
In 1707, he printed, under the care of Mr, Whiſton, his Alge- 
braical Lectures, to which he gave the following title ; ** Arith- 
„ metica Univerſalis, five de Compoſitione et Reſolutione Arith- 
« metic# Liber;” and it was tranſlated into Eogliſh by Mr. 
Ralphſon from this edition. Sir Iſa e printed a ſecond edition 
with improvements under the care of Mr. Machin, Profeſſor of 
Aſtronomy at Gretham College, and Secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety. Ralphſon's tranſlation was aſterwards revifed and correc _ 
ted by Mr. Cunn : and an improved edition, illuſtrated with 
notes, Was publiſhed in 1769, by Dr. Wilder of Triaity-college, 
Dublin. This work was another ſpecimen of the extraordinary 
force of Newton's genius. Dr. Pemberton tells us, that he cal. 
ted this treatiſe by the name of Univer/al Arithmetic, in opp ſi- 
tion to the 1njudicious title of Geometry, which Des Cartes had 
given to the treatiſe, wherein he ſhews tow the geomerrician may 
aſſiſt his invention by ſuch kind of computations, 

In 1714, Sir Iſaac Newton was applycd to by the Houſe of 
Commons, for his cp:nion.upon a new method of diſcovering the 
longitude at fea by ſignals, which had been laid before the Houte 
by Ditton and Whilion, in order to pracure the encouragement 
of Parliament; but the petition was thrown aſide upon reading 
Sir Iſaac's paper, which was delivered to the comminee on the 
2d of June this year. | 

The following year Mr. Leibnitz, with a view of bringing 
the world more eaſily into the belief, that Sir Ifaac had taken 
the method of fluxions from his differential method, attempted 
to toil his mathematical ſciil by the famous problem of the tra- 
jectories, which he therefore propoſed to the Engliſh by way of 
challenge; but the ſolution of this, though it was the moit dif- 
ficult propoſition that the utmoſt wit of his aatagonilt, after a 
great deal of ſtudy for the purpeſe, was able to deviſe, and in- 
deed might paſs tor a conſiderable performance in any other, 
yet it was hardly more tban an amuſement to Sir Iiauc Newton. 
He received the problem at tour o'clock in the afteracon, as he 
was returning from the Mint; and, though extremely fatigued 
with buſineſs, yet he finiſhed the ſolution beiore he w. nt to bed. 

As Mr. Leibnitz was Privy Counſellor of juftice to the Elector 
of Hanover, ſo, when that Prince was raiſ-d to the throne of 
Great Britain, Sir llaac Newton came more under the notice of 
the court, and it was for the immediate fatisf.ctiva of King 
George I. that he was prevailed with to put the laſt hand to the 
diſpute about the invention of fluxions ; which he did in a lets 
ter dated Feb. 26, 1715-16 (). In this court, Carcliae, Prig- 
Vor, VII. 4 U ceſs 


( ») It was ſufficiently proved by that the honour of this diſcovery 
lilac Newicu aud bus fiicucs, folcly belunged to Lim, Leabrite 
2796592 
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ceſs of Wales, afterwards Queen-conſort to his late Majeſty, 
King George Il. happened to have a curioſity for philoſophical 
inquiries, Being informed, therefore, not only of Newton's ex- 
traordinary merit, but alſo that he was ſtrongly attached to the 
Houſe of Hanover, ſhe was very defirous of converſing with him; 
and after he was introduced to her, ſhe ſoon became extremely 
fond of his converſation. Here ſhe found in every difficulty 
that full ſatisfaction, which ſhe had in vain ſought for elſewhere; 
and her Highneſs was frequently heard to declare publickly, 
that ſhe “ thought herſelf happy in coming into the world at 
«« a junQture of time, which put it in her power to converſe with 
« Sir Iſaac Newton.” 

It was at this Princeſs's ſolicitations, that he drew up an ab- 
ſtract of his Chronology, a copy of which was, at her requeſt, 
communicated, about the year 1718, to Signior Conti, a Vene- 
tian nobleman, then in England, upon a promiſe to keep it a ſe- 
cret, Notwithſtanding this promiſe, the Abbe, as he was alſo 
itiled, who while here had affected to profeſs a particular friend- 
ſhip for Sir Iſaac, (though he privately injured him as much as 
he could, particularly in his diſpute with Leibnitz) was no ſoon. 
er got over into France, than he diſperſed copies of it, procured 
a perſon to tranſlate it into French, and alſo to write a confuta- 
tion of it. This, being printed at Paris in 1725, was delivered 
as a preſent from the bookſeller who printed it to our author, in 
order to obtain, it was pretended, his conſent to the publication; 
but though he expreſsly refuſed ſuch conſent, yet the whole was 
publiſhed not long after in the ſame year, Hereupon Sir Iſaac 
thought it neceſſary to publiſh a defence of himſelf, which was 
inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. | 

When he had attained the eighticth year of his age, Sir Iſaac 
was ſeized with an incontinence of urine, which was thought to 

roceed from the ſtone in the bladder, and judged to be incura- 
le. However, by the help of a ſtri regimen, and other pre- 
cautions, which till then he never had cccafion for, he procured 
reat intervals of eaſe, during the five remaining years of his 
life ; yet he was not free from ſome ſevere paroxyſms, which even 
occaſioned large drops of ſweat to run down his face, In theſe 
circumſtances, he never was heard to utter the leaſt complaint, 


nor 


appears to have come to the know- 
ledge of it during the time he was in 
England in 1673. Newton had diſ- 
covered it in 1665 and 1666, and 
communicated it to Dr, Barrow 1n 
1669. Mr, Collins was afterwards 
mad acquainted with it, and he com- 
municated it to ſeveral foreigners in 
1673; in the beginning of which 
year Mr. Letibmiz was in England, 
and commenced en acquaintance with 


Mr, Collins, from whom he is ſup- 
poſed to have derived his knowledge 
of the diſcovery, However, finding 
that Newton had hitherto printed no- 
thing upon the ſubject, Leibnitz pub- 
liſhed the invention of fluxions as his 
own in the Acta Eruduorum of Leip- 
fic, But that Newton was the origi- 
nal inventor, was proved to the ge- 
ncral ſatislaction of the learned world, 
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nor expreſs any impatience ; and, as ſoon as he had a moment's 
eaſe, he would ſmile and talk with the preateſt chearfulneſs. 
Till this time he had alway read and wrote ſeveral hours in a day; 
but he was now incapable of this, and was alſo obliged to rely 
upon Mr. Conduit (e) for the diſcharge of his office in the 
Mint. On Saturday morning, the 18th of March, 1726-7, he 
read the newſ papers, and converſed a long time with Dr. Mead, 
his phyſician having then the perfect uſe of all his faculties ; but 
that night he entirely loſt his ſenſes, and not recovering them af- 
ter, he died (p) on the Monday following, which was the zoth of 
March, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. He was interred in 
2 manner ſuitable to his extraordinary merit, and to that high 
eſtimation in which he was deſervedly held in every parc of Eu- 
rope. His body lay in ſtate in the ſeruſalem chamber, and oa the 
28th of March was conveyed into Weſtminſter-abbey, the Lord - 
Chancellor, the Dukes of Monmouth and Roxburgh, and the 
and the Earls of Pembroke, Suſſex, and Macclesfield, holding up 
the pall. The corpſe was interred juſt at the entrance into the 
choir, on the left hand, where a very magnificent monument is 
erected to his memory, on which is the following (2) inſcription; 


H. 8. E. 

Isaacus Nwrox, Eques Auratus, 
Qui animi vi prope diviaa 
Planetarum motus, figuras, 

Cometarum ſemitas, Oceanique Eſtus, 
Sua mathefi facem præferente, 
Primus demonſtravit. 

Radiorum lucis diſſimilitudines, 
Colorumque inde naſcentium proprietates, 
Quas nemo antea vel ſuſpicatus erat, perveſtigavit. 
Naturz, Antiquitatis, S. Seripturæ, 
Sedulus, ſagax, fidus interpres, 

Dei Opt. Max. majeſtatem philoſophia aſſeruit, 
Evangelii ſimplicitatem moribus expreſſit. 
Sibi gratulentur mortales, tale tantumque extitiſſe, 
HUMANI GENERIS DECUS, 
Natus xxv. Decemb. MDCXLII. Obiit. xx. March, 

| MDCCXXVI. 


Which may be thus tranſlated : | 
U 2 Here 


(os) This gentleman married Mrs. () A large premium was offered 
Barton, one of Sir Ifaac's nicces, for the beſt inſcripion for Sir Iſaac's 
and ſucceeded him in his office in the monument; and among others, one 
Mint, was compoſed by Dr. Bentley, and 

(p) Mr. Maude ſays, that “he died another by Mr. Pope; but both were 
* at lodgings in that agreeable part greatly ſurpaſſed by that which was 
* gf Kenlington, called Pitt's Build. pitched upon, 

v ings," 
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Here lies interred, 
Sir Isaac Newron, Knight, 
Who, by a ſtrength of mind almoſt divine, 
Diſcovered, on principles of his own, 
And firſt demonſtrated, 
The motions and figures of the Planets, 
The covrſes of the Comets, 

And the cauſes of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea. 
He alſo diſcovered, the diſſimilariiy of rhe rays of light, 
And the properties of colours from thence ariſing, 
Which had not even been conjectured by any before him. 
Of Nature, Antiquity, and the Holy Scriptures, 
He was a diligent, ſagacious, and faithful Iaterpreter. 
He maintaive by hi> Philoſophy the dignity of the 
SUPREME BEING, 

And in his manners he exhibited the Simplicity of the Goſpel, 
Let m«rtals congratulate themſelves, 

That ſo great an Ornament of Human Nature has exiſted. 
He was born Dec. 25, 1642, and died March 20, 1726. 


Sir Isaac NewToON was in his perſon of a middle ſtature, 
and ſomewhat inclined to be fat in the latter part of his life, 
His countenance was pleaſing and venerable at the ſame time, 
eſpecially when he took off his peruke, and ſhewed his white 
hair, which was pretty thick. He never made uſe of ſpectacles, 
and loft but one tooth during his whole life Fontenelle, in an 
oration pronounced in honour of Sir Iſaac before the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, ſays that he had a very lively and piercing 
eye ; but in this he appears to have been miſtaken ; for 
Biſhop Atterbury, who perſonally knew him, aſſerts that 
this was not the caſe; and this prelate alſo remarked of Sir Iſaac, 
that in the whole air of his face and make, there was nothing 
of that penetrating ſagacity which appears in his compoſitions; 
„ he had ſomething rather langoid id his look and manner, 
« which did not raiſe any great expectation in thoſe who did 
«© not know him.” 

Notwithſtanding his extraordinary abilities, he was extremely 
modeſt ; and as a remarkable evidence of this, it may be obſer- 
ved, that in one of his Jetters to Dr. Bentley, ſpeaking of his 
ditcoverits, he {ays, “ if I have done the public any ſervice this 
« wzy, it is due to nothing but induſtry and patient thought,” 

Dr. Pemberton obſerves, that his memory was much . 
in the laſt years of his life, though there was no foundation for 
an abſurd report which was propagated, that he did not then un- 
derſtand his own writings. But. this ridiculous notion might 
poſiibly rake its riſe, from a reſervedneſs of temper when in the 
company of ſtrangers, which he chiefly manifeſted in the latter 
part of his life ; and alſo from an occaſional abſence of mand, 
which is not uncommon 1a men of genius, 10 

r. 
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Mr. Maude (7) ſays, that Sir Iſaac's “ temper was ſo mild 
and equal, that ſcarce any accidents diſturbed it, One inſtance in 

articular, which is authenticated by a now living witneſs, brin 
this aſſertion to a proof: That Sir Iſaac being called out of h 
ſtudy to a contiguous room, a little dug, c-lled Diamond, the 
conſtant but incurious attendant of his maſter's reſearches, =_ 
pened to be left among the papers, and, by a fatality not o 
retrieved, as it was in the latter part of Sir Iſaac's days, threw 
down a lighted candle, which conſumed the almoſt finiſhed la- 
bours of ſome years. Sir Iſaac returning too late, but to behold 
the dreadful wreck, rebuked the author of it with the following 
exclamation, ** O Diamond! Diamond ! thou little k noweſt the 
«© miſchief thou haſt done !''———The ſame writer alſo obſerves, 
that Sir {ſaac's principal rown houſe was in St. Martin's Street, 
the corner of Long's court, Leiceſter-fields, where is yer ſtanding 
a ſmall obſervatory, which he built upon the roof. 

The following particulars relative co Sir Iſaac are contained 
in a letter — in the M: athly Review for October, 1772. 
« My mother's ſiſter (ſays the letter writer) who attended him 
% in his laſt illnefs, and who was very much with him at other 
« times, hes told me, that when he bad aby mithemarical prob- 
« lems, or ſolutions, in his mind, he would never quit the ſub- 
« je& on any account. Dinner has been often th ee hours rea- 
« dy for him before he could be brought to table (5) : that his 
% man often ſaid, when he has been getting up in a morning, 
1% he has ſometimes begun to dreſs, and with one leg in his 
« breeches ſat down again on the bed, where he has remained 
*« for hours before he has got his clothes on; and my father 
« has often told me, that he was the moſt modeſt and baſhful 
© man that could be; and that in company he was never poſitive 
« nor over- bearing, even in thoſe matters which were demon- 
« ſtrated to his own mind. And | had the pleaſure ot experi- 
* encing, when a Child, his humane and kind behaviour to 


«© children.“ 
Sie 


(r) Vid. his Wenſley Dale, or Ru- ly finiſhes it, putting the cover over 


Tal Contem placiuns, 

(:) ltis ſaid, that a very intimate 
friend of dir Liaac's happened to call 
one day at his houſe, end was in to- 
duced mto the room where dir Iſaac 
generally dined, and where a boiled 
chicken had been ſome time waiung 
for him under a cover, agiecable to 
his own direction; but he was then 
too buſily engaged in bis ſtudy to 
attend to any thing of that Kind. 
The gentleman not having himſelt 
dined, and finding, attei ſome time, 
that Sir Iſaac did not come, fits down 
kimlſclf to the chicken, and complete- 


the bones, and giving the ſervant dis 
rectioas to prepare another. After 
a while, Sir Iſaac comes down from 
his udy, and telling his friend he 
was both weary and hungry, takes off 
the cover under which he ſuppoſed 
his chicken was, but found there little 
elſe beides bones; upon which he 
immediately concluded within him- 
felt that he had already dined, and 
that it had eſcaped his memory, 
„Well, {aid he, lo»king at his friend, 
% aud {miling, in truth, I had utter- 


« Jy forgot that I had dined before.“ 
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Sir Iſaac Newton was never married; “ and, perhaps (ſays 
« Fontenelle, never ha! leiſure to think of it, taken up as he 


* was at firſt in profound and continual ſtudy, and afterwards 
* employed in an important and conſiderable poſt, that left no 
e void in his life, nor any occ. fi'n for domeſtic ſociety.” Mr, 


Maude ſays, “ He lived a bachelor, and died in his 85th year, 


% having, as a relation informed me, who quoted the authority 


. of Sir Iſaac's own confeſhon, never viclated the laws of cha- 


4% ſitty,” 


As Sir Iſaac Newton was unqueſtionably the greateſt philoſo- 


pher, and the ableſt mathematician of the age in which he lived, 
fa it is certain, that he was a firm believer of divine revelation, 
2 d a ſerious Chriſtian, His difcoveries concerning the frame and 

tem of the univerſe, he employed to demonſtrate againſt Athe- 
aſts of all kinds the Being of a God, and to illuſtrate bis power 
and wiſdom in the creation of the world. And he applied him- 
ſelſ with the utmoſt attention to the ſtudy of the ſacred writings, 


and conſidered the feveral parts of them with uncommon exact- 


neſs. 

Mr. Maude informs us, that Sir Iſaac made ſome rrifling pur- 
chaſes near Wovlſthorpe ; and that“ his whole eſtate in that 
neighboyrhood, an ounted at the time of his death to about 1051, 
per annum, which fell to the ſhare of his ſecond couſin, Robert 
Newton; who being difſolute and illiterate, ſoon diſſipated his 
eſtate in extravagance, dying abuut the zoth year of his age 
In 1737, at Col:erſworth, by a tobacco- pipe breaking in his throat, 
In a fall, occaſioned by ebricty.---'The father of the above Robert, 
was John Newton, a carpenter, afterwards game keeper to Sir 
Iſaae, and who died at the age of ſixty, in 1725.---It is very cer- 
tain, that Sir Iſaac had no full brothers or ſiſters; but his mo- 
ther, by her ſecond marriage with Mr. Smith, the reQor of 
North-Witham, a pariſh adjoining to Colterſworth, had a ſon 
and two or three daughters --which ifſue, female, afterwards 
branching by marri:ges with perſons of the names of Barton 


and Conduit, families of property, and reſpectable character, 


partcok with the Smiths of Sir Iiaac's perſonal effects, which 
were very conſiderable.” Fontenelie ſays, that his perſonal eſtate 
when he died amounted to thirty-two thouſand pounds; and he 
alſo tells us, that Sir Iſaac made no will becauſe he thought a 
Jegacy was no gift. 7 

About two years after his death, his Chyonoleg y was publiſhed 


under the care of Mr. Conduit, who dedicated it to the Queen. 


It was intitied, “ The Chronology of Antient Kingdoms amend- 
* ed: to which is prefixed a ſhort Chronicle, from the firſt me- 
* mory of things in Europe, to the conqueſt of Perfia by Alex- 
ander the Great. By Sir Iſaac Newton.” And in 1733, came 
out, in 470. his “ Obſervations on the Prophecies of Daniel, 
and the Apocalypſe of St. John,” 


In 
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In 1734 Biſhop Berkeley having attacked Sir Iſaac's method 
of Fluxions, this gave rife to a controverſy, which occafioned 
the publication of our great author's Merbod of Flixiin and Anas 
Iyfis by Infinite Series, [he treatiſe being written in Latin, was 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed in 1736, 4to. with a com- 
mentary by Mr, john Colſon, Proſeſſor of Mathematicks at 
Cambridge; wherein, among other things, he inſerted a ſatis- 
factory vindicauon of Sir Ilaac's method againſt the objections 
of Berkeley, 

In 1737, there was publiſhed an Engliſh tranſlation of a Latin 
diſſertation upon the Sacred Cabit of the zus, written by Sir 
Ifaac. It was found ſubjoined to a Work of his not finiſhed, 
intitled, Lexicon Propheticum. And in 1736, there were publick- 
ed in 8yvo, *©* Four Letters from Sir [faac Newton to Dr. Beut- 
«« ley, containing ſome arguments in proof of a Deity.”-. The 
hoe, ry Tranſactions contain a variety of papers written 
by Sir Ifaac, on philoſophical and mathematical ſubjects. | 
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The Life of GILBERT BURNET, 
Biſhop of Saliſbury. 


H1S eminent Prelate was born at Edinburgh, on the 18th 

of September, 1643. He received the rudiments of his 
education under the care of his father (7), and made ſo great a 
progreſs in his learning, that at ten years old he underſtood the 
Latin tongue ; and at that age was ſent to the college of Aber- 
deen, where he made himſelf maſter of the Greek language, 
and went through the common methods of the Ariſtotelian logic 
and philoſophy wich applauſe. He commenced Maſter of Arts 
before he was fourteen, and then applied himſelf to the law, 
much to the regret of his father, who had always deſigned him 
for a clergyman, 

He continued ſtudying the civil and feudal law for above a 
year; and then changing his reſolution, determined wholly to 
dedicate himſelf to the church Upon this he purſued a very 
hard courſe of ſtudy; and went through the Old and New 
Teſtament, with all the ſeveral commentaries upon the different 


parts of it, which were then in repute, He examincd into the 
| | molt 


(e) Biſhop Burnet's father was 
the younger brother of a family, con- 
ſiderable for its antiquity as well #s 
intereſt in the ſhue of Aberdeen; and 
was bred to the civil law, which he 
ſtudied for ſeven years in France, He 
was prevented by his modeſty from 
making 8a ſhining figure at the bar, tho“ 
be was umverſally eſlet med a man of 
judgment and knowledge in his pro- 
feſſion. He was eminent for probi- 
ty and generoſity in his pratiice, near 
one half of the profits of which went 
in sts of friendſhip and charity; and 


He never took a tce trom the poor, 


He diſapproved of the couduct of the 
biſhops in Scotland, but he would not 


je in with their oppoſers, and reſuſed 
to take the covenant, On this account 
he was three times obliged to quit 
Scotland, and was once in exile for 
hve years together. And after his 
return, as he would not accept of any 
preferments in the practice of the 
law, which were cftered him by 
Oliver Cromwell, he lived retired 
in the country upon his own eſtate till 
the Reltoration, when he was made 
one of the Lords of ſeſſion. Vip, 
« the Life of Biſhop Burnet, ſubjoin- 
« ed to his Hiltory.of his own Times, 
© and written by his ſon Judge Bur- 
„% net,” 
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moſt noted authors in controverſy, and read Bellarmine and Cha- 
mier, in oppoſition to each other, quite through. He alſo peru- 
ſed ſome of the moſt received ſyſtems of ſchool divinity z but 
was ſoon diſguſted at the ſubtilty of thoſe writers; and readily 
obſerved, how little all their diſputes, which the jargon of the 
ſchools rendered endleſs, could tend towards making men wiſer 
or better, In his hours of amuſement, he ran through many 
volumes of hiſtory ; and it is ſaid to be ſcarcely conceivable, 
what a progreſs he made in theſe itudies, before he was eighteen, 
by an application, which ſeldom fell ſhort of fourteea hours in a 
day. 

Ie was at this age, that he was put upon his trial, as a proba- 
tioner or expectant preacher ; who, after having paſſed examina» 
tion, is at liberty to preach whereſoever he is deſited, not bein 
fixed at any particular church. This is the firſt ſtep in Scotland 
towards an admiſſion into orders, and was practiſed both under 
the epiſcopal and preſbyterian economy. It was about the time 
that Mr. Burnet paſſed through this probation, and obtained the 
approbation of thoſe appointed to examine him, that his father was 
made a Lord of Seſſion; and his couſin- german, Sir Alexander 
Burnet, gave him the preſentation to a very good benefice, where 
his family reſided, and which lay in the centre of all his kindred. 
There is no law in Scotland, which afcertains of what age a mini- 
ſter muſt be: Mr. Burnet, however, thought himſelf too young for 
the miniſterial office, and therefore abfojutely refuſed to accept 
of the living, notwithſtanding the repeated importunities of all 
his relations, excepting his father, who left him wholly to his 
own diſcretion, 

In the year 1661, his father died; and ſoon after his brother 
Robert, who was then very eminent at the bar, as his other bro- 
ther Thomas afterwars became in phyſic. Upon the occaſion 
of his brother Robert's death, Mr. Burnet was much ſolicited, by 
his mother's relations, to return to his former ſtudy of the law, 
wherein he was aſſured of the greateſt encouragement 3 but he 
perſiſted in his former reſolution, of devoting his life to the ſer- 
vice of the church, in which he was confirmed by Mr. Nairn, 
miniſter of the abbey-church at Edinburgh, 

Mr. Nairn was then the moſt admired preacher of that country, 
remarkable for accuracy of ſtyle, as well as ſtrength of reaſon- 
ing and ſublimity of thought. And Mr. Burnet propoſed to 
make him his pattern in this branch of the paſtoral office; but 
was not a little ſurprized to find, that he always preached extem- 
pere. For though all ſermons in Scotland were delivered without 
book, yet were they premeditated diſcourſes, firſt written and 
then learned by heart; which was a loſs of time Mr. Naira 
could not ſubmit to; and he ſoon put Mr, Burnet upon attempt- 
ing the ſame method of preaching, in which he ſucceeded, and 
continued to practiſe it all the reſt of his life, He attained to an 8 
casino ſs in it, chiefly by allcting many hours of the day to medi- 
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tation upon all forts of ſubjects, and by aceuſtoming himſelf, at 
thoſe time, to ſpeak his thought“ aloud, ſtudying always to ren- 
der his expreſſon corre, Mr. Nairn led him likewife into a new 
coarſe of reading, by recommending to his peruſal Smith's Se. 
let Diſcourſes, 55 Henry More's Works, and the writings of 
Plato and his followers; bat no book is ſaid to have pleaſed 
him better than Hooker's Ecclefiaſtical Polity (2). 

The merit and learning of Mr. Burnet, which rendered him 
conſpicuou at a very — period of life, attracted the notice 
of Biſhop Leighton (w), who conceived a great affection for 
him, and — a peculiar pleaſure in overlooking his ſtudies. 
By his advice he became converſant with all the primitive writers, 


going through the Apologies, and other treatiſes, of the fathers 


of the three firſt centuries, and Binnios's Collection of Councils, 
down to the ſecond Council of Nice. 

About the fame time Mr. Burner contracted an intimacy with 
Mr. Charteris, another eminent divine, who was a man of great 
prudence, joined to an unaff:Qed hniplicity of behaviour, He 
was not only very learned in his own profeſſion, but was likewiſe 
a great maſter of mftory, both antient and modern, of geogra- 
phy and books of travels, and very converſant in the mathema- 
tics. Thee three perions, by their converſation and advice, 

1«atly contributed rowards compleating an education, which had 
Es o well b. gun, And, indeed, Mr. Burnet was thoroughly 
qualified to make a great prog eſs in learning; for he had A ro. 
buſt conſtitution, capabie of the hudeſt labour and ſtudy, a quick 
apprehenſion, a retentive memory, an imagination rather to6 
lively, and a natural fivency ot expreſſion, 

In 1603, he made a ſhort tour into England, and paid 4 viſit 
to the rwo univerſities, At Cambridge he became acquainted 
wick the learned Dr. Cadworth, Dr. Pearfon, Dr. Thomas Bur- 
net, and Dr, Henry More; and the following ſaying of the latter, 
with relation to rites and ceremonies, then made a great impref- 
fion on bim. None of theſe, (ſaid More-) are bad enough to 
„make men bad, and I am ſure none of them are good enough 
„% to mke men good,” | 

At Oxtord, Mr. Byrnet was much careſſed, on account of his 
ready knowledge of the Councils and Fathers, efpecially by Dr. 
Fell, and Dr. Pococke. And he was much improved there in 
his mathematics and philolophy, by che inſtructions of Dr. Wal- 
lis, who likewife gave him a letter of recommendation to the 
celebrated Mr. Boyle, then in London, Upon his arrival there, 
he was introduced to all rhe moiſt eminent diwines, ſuck as Tilfor- 
ſon, Stiilingfleet, Patrick, Lloyd, Whichcote, and Wilkins. But 
it is ſaid that no converſation was more advantageous to bim, 
than chat of Sir Robert Murray, not only as he brought Bim in- 

| to 


( « ) Life of Biſhop Burnet, written by his hn, as before. 
(w) See the character of this Preline, in Vol. IV, of our Wark, P. 2637 264. 
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to the beſt company, but as he alſo acted the part of a faithful 
monitor, in reproving him for any errors or indiſcretions, into 
which his youth might betray him. After a ſtay in England of 
about ſix months, which were ſpent in a manner highly uſeful, 
he returned home to his own country, where he was again preſſed 
to enter into orders, and accept of one of the beſt benefices in 
the welt of Scotland, | | 

Sir Robert Fletcher, of Saltoun, who during his ſtay at Paris 
had received many obligations from Mr. Burnet's father, hearin 
ſo great a character of the ſon, invited him down to his feat, an 
had no ſooner heard him preach, than he offered him that church, 
the miniſter of it being nominated to one of the vacant biſhop- 
ricks. Mr. Burnet would have excuſed bimſelf, as having de- 
termined for ſome months to travel beyond ſea, and therefore ſo- 
licited the living for his friend Mr. Nairn : but Sir Robert would 
admit of no denial ; and, as the preſeot incumbent was not to 
be conſecrated immediately, reſolved to keep the benefice vacant, 
till Mr. Burnet's return from his travels ( x ). 

It was in the year 1664, that he went over into Holland; 
Where, after he had ſeen what was meſt remarkable in the Seven 
Provinces, he fixed his reſidence at Amſterdam. There, by the 
help of a learned Rabbi, he perfeted himſelf in the Hebrew 
A He likewiſe became acquainted with the leading men 
of the different perſuaſions talerated in that country; as the 
Arminians, the 1 the Unitarians, the Brovnifts, the 
Anabaptiſts, and the Papiſts. Amongſt each af whom, as be uſed 
frequently to declare, he met with men of ſuch real piety and 
virtue, that he was ever aſter ſtrongly attached to the principles of 
univerſal charity, and a great enemy to all kinds of perſecution 
for religious opinions; but theſe liberal ſentiments often after- 
wards drew upon him the bettereſt cenſures from thoſe who, 
perhaps, by a narrower education, had been led into a narrower 
way of thinking. 

From Hola he paſſed through the Netherlands into France. 
He remained for ſome time at Paris, aud cauverſed often - with 
the two famous miniſters of Charenton, Daille and Morus, the 
one renowned for his learning and judgment, and the other for 
his (ogaonce, and the brightneſs of his parts. He made the 
longer ſtay in France, on account of the great freedom and kind- 
nefs, with which he was treated by the Lord Holles, then Ambaſ- 
ſador at the French court. Tewards the end of the year he re- 
turned to Scotland through London, where he was introduced 
dy Sir Robert Murray, then Preſident, to be a Fellow of the Royal 

ocirety, 

Seon after his arrival at Edinburgh, Sir Robert Fletcher came 
thitker, and carried him down to Saltoun, giving him the pre- 
ſentation to that church. But Mr. Burnet Anne taking it ab- 

X 2 tolucely 


( x) Lite of Biſtop Burnet, by his ſon, as before, 
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ſolutely at firit, and reſolved to continue there four months, per- 
forming all the functions of a miniſter, without engaging himſelf 
to the pariſh, till he ſhould have the joint] requeſt of all the pa- 
riſhioners. This he afterwards had, without one ſingle exception; 
and was thereupon ordained a prieſt by the Biſhop of Edinburgh, 
in the year 1665. | 

Du:ing the five years he remained at Saltoun, he preached 
twice every Sunday, and once, more on one of the week days. 
He catechiſed three times a week, ſo as to examine every pa- 
riſhioner, old or young, thrice over in the compaſs of a year. He 
went round his pariſh, from houſe to houſe, inſtructing, reprov- 
ing, or comforting them, as occaſion required; and thoſe who 
were ſick, he viſited twice a day, He adminiſtered the ſacrament 
four times a year, and perſonally inſtructed all ſuch who gave no- 
tice of their intention to receive it. He diſtributed in charity all 
that remained of his income, after defraying the expences necel- 
ſary for his immediate ſubſiſtence, in which he was extremely 
frugal. | 

How generous he was to the people in his pariſh, appears from 
the following inſtance, which was related by a perſon who lived 
with him at Saltoun, and was afterwards in his — at Saliſbu- 
ry. One of his pariſhioners had been in execution for debt, and 
came to Mr, Burnet for ſome ſmall relief; who thereupon enqui- 
red of him, how much would ſet him up again in his trade, The 
man named the ſum, and he as readily called to his ſervant to pay 
it him. Sir, (ſaid he) it is all we have in the houſe.” „Well, 
«« well, (replied Mr, Burnet,) pay it this poor man; you do not 


know the pleaſure there is in making a man glad.” 


The kindneſs with which he treated his pariſhioners, is ſaid 


to have ſoon gained him“ the affections of them all, not except- 


«« ing the Preſbyterians ; though he was then the only man in 
Scotland that made uſe of the prayers in the liturgy of the 
% church of England.“ (y). But his cloſe application to his 
ſtudies, and the duties of his profeſſion, together with too rigid 
an abſtinence, had ſo ill an effect upon his health, as almoſt to 
put an end to his liſe; and in two ſucceſſive fevers, he was given 
over by his phyſicians 3 however, his conſtitution being natural - 
ly good, he recovered his health again entirely. 

As Mr. Burnet had employed mach of his time in the ſtudy of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory,and in forming juſt notions of the nature and 
duties of the paſtoral office; ſo he obſerved, that the Biſhops 
who then governed Scotland, though they derived many argu- 
ments in ſupport of their order from the works of St. Cyprian, 
and other of the Fathers, yet in their practice they neglected all 
the rules preſcribed in thoſe books. The deportment (ſays he) 
«*«..of our Biſhops, was in all points ſo different from what became 
« their function, that I had a more than ordinary zeal 1 * 

within 


(] Life, written by his ſon, as before, 
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« within me upon it. They were not only furious againſt 
« all that ſtood out againſt them, but were very remiſs in all the 
« parts of their function. Some did not live within their dioceſe ; 
« and thoſe who did, ſeemed to take no care of them: they 
4 ſhewed no zeal againſt vice: the moſt eminently wicked in 
« the country were their particular confidents: they took no 
© pains to keep their clergy ſtrictly to rules, and to their duty: 
4 on the concrary, there was a levicy and a carnal way of living 
4% about them, that very much ſcandalized me(z).” Accords 
ingly Mr. Burnet drew up a memorial of the grievances occaſion- 
ed by the ill conduct of the Scottiſn Biſhops ; of which he wrote 
out ſeveral copies, to which he ſigned his name, and ſent them to 
the Biſhops, Upon this he was ſummoaed to appear betore 
them, and treated with great roughneis, Archbiſhop Sharpe was 
in ſuch great wrath, that he. propoſed to the reit of the Biſhops, 
that he ſhould be ſummarily deprived and excommunicated : but 
the others did not think it prudent to proceed to ſuch extremities. 
They then endeavoured to make him aſk pardon, but this he re- 
fuſed ; and they were obliged to let the affair drop. And, indeed, 
whatever offence this remonſtrance might give the Biſhops, it 
was in general much approved of by other people, who were ſuf- 
ficiently ſenſible of the ill conduct of the prelates. It ſhould 
be remembered, that at this time Burnet was only twenty-three 
years of age. 

In 1668, the government of Scotland being in the hands of 
moderate men, of whom the principal was Sir Rober: Murray, 
VII. Burnet was frequently ſent for, and conſulted by them. In 
1069, he was made Protcifor of Divinity at Glaſgow ; upon which 
he religned his living of Saltoun, very much regretted by his 
pariſhioners. He continued at Glaſgow four years and an half; 
and, as his ſon expreſſes it, in no ſmall exerciſe of his patience,” 
The Preſbyterian z:alots hated him, as apprehending that his 
* ſchemes of moderation would, in the end, prove the ſure way 
* of eſtabliſhing epiicopacy amongſt them. The Epiſcopal party, 
© on the other hand, could not endure a man, who was for ex- 
« empting the Diſſenters from their proſecutions.” | 

As Mr. Burnet's principal care, in his new ſtation, was to form 
Juſt and true notions in the ſtudents of divinity, he laid down a 
plan for that purpoſe, which was exceedingly laborious ; but every 
part of which he never failed of executing, during his reſidence 
at Glaſgow, On Mondays he made cach of the ſtudents, in his 
turn, explain a head of divinity in Latin, and propound ſuch 
T hejes from it, as he was to defend againſt the reſt of the ſcholars ; 
and this exerciſe concluded with Mr, Burnet's deciſion of the point 
in a Latin orativa, On Tueſdays he gave them a Freliction in 
the ſame language, wherein he propoſed, in the courſe of eight 
years, to have gone through a compleat ſyitem of divinity, On 

Wedneſdays 


' B ) Burnet”z Hiſt, of his own Times, Vol. I. P. 215, 217. Folio edit. 1724s 
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Wedneſdays he read them a lecture, for above an hour, by 
way of a critical commentary on St. Matthew's Goſpel, which 
he finiſhed before he quitted the Profeſſorſhip. On Thurſdays 
the exerciſe was alternate; one Thurſday he expounded a He- 
brew Pſalm, comparing it with the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and 
the Engliſh verſion z and the next Thurſday he explained ſome 
portion of the ritual and conſtitution of the primitive church, 
making the apoſtolicai canons his text, and reducing every arti. 
cle of practice under the head of one or other of thoſe canons, . 
On Fridays he made each of his ſcholars in courſe, preach a 
mort ſermon upon ſome text he aſſigned ; and when it was ended, 
he obſerved upon any thing that was defective or amiſs, ſhewin 
how the text ought to have been opened and applied. Phis was 
the labour of the mornings; in the evenings, after prayer, he 
every day read them ſome portion of ſcripture, on which he 
made a ſhort diſcourſe ; and when that was over, he examined in- 
to the progreſs of their ſeveral ſtudies, encouraging them to pro- 
poſe their difficulties to him, upon the ſubjects they were then 
reading. This he performed, duriag the whole time the ſchools 
were open; and in order to acquit himſelf of theſe ſeveral duties, 
he was obliged to ſtudy hard from four till ten in the morning, 
the reſt of the day being of neceſſity allotted, either to the uſe of 
his pupils, or to hearing the complaints of the clergy ; who find- 
ing he had conſiderable intereſt with the men in power, were not 
ſparing 1n their applications to him, 

It was in 1669, that he publiſked his“ Modeſt and free Con- 
a ference between a Conformiſt and a Non-conformiſt, in ſeven 
dialogues. And about this time he was intruſted, by the Dutcheſs 
of Hamilton, with the peruſal of, and putting in order, all 
the papers relating to her father's and uncle's miniſtry ; which 
induced him to undertake writing © Memoirs of the Pukes of 
% Hamilton,” and occaſioned his being invited to London, 
to receive farther information concerning the tranſactions of 
thoſe times, by the Duke of Lauderdale; between whom and Duke 
Hamilton he brought about a reconciliation. During his ſt ay 
in London, he was offered a Scotch Biſhopric, which ke refuſed, 

Soon after his return to Glaſgow, he married the Lady Mar- 

aret Kennedy, daughter of the Earl of Caſſiles. She was a 
ady of diſtinguiſhed piety and knowledge, but there was fome 
diſparity in their ages : however, that it might remain without 
diſpute, that this match was wholly owing to inclination, not to 
avarice or ambition, the day before their marriage, Mr. burnet 
delivered the lady a deed, whereby he renounced al! pretenhons 
to her fortune, which was very conſiderable, and muſt otherwiſc 
have fallen into his hands, ſhe herſelf having no intention to ſe- 
cure it. 

In 1672, he publiſhed his “ Vindication of the authority, 
conſtitution, and laws of the church and ſtate of Scotland.“ The 
following year, he took another journey to London, where, at 

| | che 
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the expreſs nomination of the King, after hearing him preach, 
he was ſworn one of his Majeſty's Chaplains in Ordinary. He 
became likewiſe in high favour with the King, and the Duke of 
York. However, he returned to Edinburgh, where he found 
that the animoſities between the Dukes of Hamilton and Lau- 
derdale were again revived; apon which he retired to his ſtation 
at Glaſgow. But the next year he was obliged to retura to 
court, to vindicate himſelf againſt the accuſations of the Duke 
of Lauderdale; who had repreſented him as the cauſe and in- 
ſtrument of all the oppofition that the meaſares of the court had 
met with in the Seottifh Parliament. 

On his arrival ar London, the King received him very coldly, 
and ordered his name to be ftrack out of the liſt of Chaplains : 
bat yer, at the Duke of York's intreaty, his Majeſty admitted 
him to offer what he thought proper in nis own juſtification, He 
thereupon gout the King ſach a clear and ſatisfactory account 
of his conduct, appexting for the truth of all his affertions to 
the Dake of Hamilton, that in the end the King ſeemed convine- 
ed of his innocence, aud ordered him home to Glaſgow, But 
the Duke of York diſſuaded him from returning thither, *ll his 

e ſhou}d be entirely made; affaring him, that otherwiſe he 
would be clappea op in priſon, and perhaps detainel there as 
long as the fame int: reſt lafed at court. His Highneſs likewiſe 
uſed his utmoſt endeavour tv have reconciled him with the Duke 
of Lauderdale; but found it impraQticable, the latter inſiſting that 
Mr. Barnet ſhould abindon kis beſt friends, and difcover all the 
ſecrets ne had hicherto been in; and Mr. Burnet as firmly per- 
filing in his adherence to thoſe, who had hitherto ſhewa' him 
friend{hip, or :epoſed à confidence in him. 

Fnough he had now loſt the favour of the court, yet, to avoid 
utring him ſelf into the hands of his enemies, he rg, yo the 
Profeſior's chatr at Glaſgow, and reſolved to fettle in London, 
being now about hirty years of age, The miniſtry, however, 
took ſome ſteps to prevent his obtaining an eſtabliſhment in Lon- 
don 5 notwithſtanding nich, be had an offer made him of the 
living of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul's, in whoſe gift that benefice was. They had expreſſed 
ſome inclination to beſtow ic upon Dr. Fowler, atterwards Biſhop 
of Glouceſter 3 but being made acquainted with the circumſtan- 
ces of Dr, Burner, and the hardſhips he had undergone, taey fent 
bim an offer of the beneflee. He thanked them for che offer, but 
ſaid, that as he Had been informed of their intention of conter- 
ring it upon ſo worthy a divine as Dr, Fowler ( a), he did not 
think himſelf at liberty to accept it. 

After 


(a) EDWwAAD Fow. tt was born where he took the degrees in arts, and 
a Weſterleigh ia Glouceſterſhire, in in 1682, he was made Doctor in Divi- 
the year 1632, He was educated' at nity, His firit preterment was the 
Corpus Chriſti- college in Oxford, rectory of North-tiltia Bedfordſhire ; 

but 
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After this, in the year 1675, he was recommended by the Lord 
Holles to the friendſhip of Sir Harbottle Grimſton, Maſter of 
the Rolls, by whom he was appointed preacher at the Rolls chapel ; 
and though the court ſent firſt a Biſhop, and then Secretary Wil. 
liamſon, to perſuade Sir Harbottle to difmiſs him, as one highly 
unacceptable to the King, yet he perſiſted in the nomination he 
had made; By this means Dr. Burnet obtained a ſettlement in 
London; and he was ſoon after choſen a lecturer at St. Clement's 
church, and became one of the moſt popular 2 in town. 
His ſermons had not in them thoſe ſtudied phraſes, or rounded 
periods, which were then much in vogue; but there was a force 
in his reaſoning, a warmth in his expreſſions, and a dignity in 


his manner, joined to a gracefulneſs in his perſon, which com- 


put his excellent writings ſoon made 
him conſiderable, and procured him 
preferment in London, He was made 
fuccelſively Rector of Alhallows, 
Bread-ſtreet, and of St. Giles's, Crip- 
plegate. He was alſo made a Preben- 
dary of Glouceſter cathedral, He ap- 

rared carly. as an advocate for vital 
and practical holineſs, againſt the An- 
tinomians; and, afterwards, in the 
reign of King Jame the Second, when 
Popery, ſupported by the countenance 
and all the power of a court, was mak. 
ing formidable advances, he was one 
ot thoſe champions who ſtood up 
and ſignalized themfelves in defence 
ot the Proteilant religion. But as 
his great talents made him conſpicu- 
ons, his attempts to confute errors, to 
reconcile differences, and revive the 
true ſpirit of Chiillianity, drew upon 
him much hatred and abuſe from bi- 
gots and enthuſiaſts,... .He was one of 
thoſe divines who were abuhvely ſtil- 
ed LATITUDINAR1ANS, and whole 
principles are repreſented to have been 
as follow: They acmitted the uſe 
of reaſon in metters of religion, and 
pored out the res!onablenels of the 
Chyiſtian precepts; oa account of 
which they were filed the rational 
prcachers, They maintained that mo- 
rel good and evil are eſſentially fo in 
their own naturez and” not becauſe 
God commands the one, and forbids 
the other. They oppc ſed the com- 
mon not ions refpetting imputed n igh- 
teoulnc is, aud ſhewed the neceility of 
wherent nighteoulucls to falvation, 
They eilericd, that faith juiified on- 


ly as it imphed obcdicuce, aud they 


manded 


condemned the doQrine of abſolute 
and unconditional Predeſtination. 

Dr. Fowler's rational ſentiments of 
religion gave ſo much offence to ſome 
of his bigotted pariſhioners, that they 
commenced a proſecution againſt him 
in Doctor's Commons; and amongſt 
other charges, equally trifling, one 
was, that“ he was guilty of Whig- 
« gilm.” In 1691, he was ratſed by 
King William to the Biſhopric of 
Glouceſter, in which ſee he continued 
till his death, which happened at 
Chelſea in 1114. He lies buried in 
a vault on the north ſide of Hendon 
chu-ch-yard in Middleſex, 

Among the Works publiſhed by 
this learned Prelate are the following : 
6 1, The Principles and Practices of 
© certain moderate Diyines of the 
% church of England, abuſively cai- 
ed Latitudinarians | greatly miſun- 
« qderſtood | truly repretented and de- 
© fended, &. in a trec diſcourſe be- 
© tween two intimate friends.” This 
was firſt printed in 1670. 8vo, and 
again in 167:.---11, * The Deſign of 
© Chriſtianity : or a plain demonſtra- 
t tion, that the enduing men with in- 
© ward, real righteouſneſs, or true 
© holineſs, was the ultimate end uf 
© our Saviour's coming into the world; 
„% and is the great intention of his 
© bleſſed goſpel.” This was firſt 
printed in 1671. 8vo. ard a fourth 
editian was publiſhed in 1760,------ 
III. „ Libertas Evangelica : or, 2 
„ Niſcourſe of Chrittan Liberty, 


„ Being a ſurther purſuance of the 
© argument of the deſign of Chriſu- 
« anity,” 1680. 8vo, 
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manded attention; and as the heart always ſpoke in him, ſo it 
ſeldom failed of ſpeaking to the hearts of his audience (3). 

In 1675, he was examined before the Houſe of Commons, in 
relation to the Duke of Lauderdale, whoſe conduct the parlia- 
ment was then enquiring into. In 1676, ke publiſhed his Mee 
« moirs of the Dukes of Hamilton,” in folio ; and the ſame 
year, an account of a conference between himſelf, Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, and Coleman, Secretary to the Dutcheſs of York, who had 
been bred among the Jeſuits, and was very active in making 

ſelytes to the church of Rome. 

About this time the apprehenſions of Po being ve - 
neral in the kingdom, Dr. Burnet — — 2 The 
% Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church of England;“ the 
firſt volume of which was publiſhed in 1679. It was univerſal» 
ly applauded, and procured our author a very unuſual honour : 
he had the thanks of both Houſes of Parliament, and they alſo 
expreſſed their deſire, that he would proſecute his undertaking, 
and complete that valuable work. Accordingly,- in leſs than 
two years after, he printed the ſecond volume, which met with 
the ſame applauſe as the firſt, It was, indeed, generally conſi- 
dered as a very ſeaſonable publication, and highly ſerviceable 
to the Proteſtant cauſe. The third volume, which contains a 
ſupplement to the two former, was not publiſhed till 1715, The 
Hiſtory of the Reformation was tranſlated into French, Latin, 
and High Dutch. It was, however, attacked by ſeveral writers, 
particularly by the learned Henry — (e); but Dr. Bur- 
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(5) Life, as before, 

(c) Henay WUuAR TON was born 
in 1664, at Worſtead in Norfolk ; 
of which place his father was Vicar. 
He was educated under his father; 
and made fo great a proficiency in 
the Greek and Latin languages, that 
at his entrance into the univerſity he 
was thought an extraordinary young 
man, In 1680, he was admitted into 
Caius college, Cambridge, of which 
his father had been Fellow ; where 
he proſecuted his ſtudies with great 
yigour, and was inſtructed in the ma- 
thematicks by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Iſaac) Newton, amongſt a ſelect com- 
pany, to whom that great man read 
lectures in his own private chamber. 
He took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1684, and reſided in the col- 
lege till 1686 ; when oblerving no pro- 
bability of @ vacancy among the Fel- 
lowſhips, he quitted it ; and he af- 
terwards allifted Dr. Cave in compi- 
ing his“ Hiſtoria Litcraria.“ In 1687, 


he was ordained Deacon; and the 
ſame year proceeded Maſter ot Arts by 
the help ot a proxy ; in which favour 
he was indulged, on account of his 
then lying ill of the ſmall-pox at 11- 
lington. 
In 1688, he publiſhed, in 4to.“ A 
6 treatiſe of thecehbacy of the Cler- 
© gy, wherein its riſe and progreſs 
« are hiſtorically confdered.” The 
ſame vear, though he was yet only 
in Deacon's orders, he was favoured 
by Archbiſhop Sancrott with a licence 
to preach through the whole pro- 
vince of Canterbury, The Archbiſhop 
alſo admited him into the number of his 
chaplains, and at the ſame time gave 
him a living ; but inſtitution to it be- 
ing deferred till he ſhould be of full 
age, the vicarage of Minſter in the iſle 
ot Thanet fell void in the mean time, 
and afterwards the rectory of Char- 
ham, to both which he was collated 
in 1689, alter having been ordained 
Prielt by the Archbithop, ' 
RA 
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net defended himſelf with great ability. And in 1682, he pube 
liſhed an Abridgment of his Work, in order to make it of more 
general uſe, 
In 1680, he publiſhed © An Account of the Life and Death 
« of the Earl of Kocheſter, he having attended that nobleman 
during his laſt illneſs. And about this time the prejudices of 
the court againſt him appear to have abated ; for during a great 
part of the time, when the inquiry into the Popiſh Plot was on 
foot, Dr. Burnet was frequently ſent for by King Charles II. and 
conſulted by him on the ſtate of the nation. And his Majeſty 
made him an offer of the Biſhopric of Chicheſter, then vacant, 
provided he would“ entirely come into his intereſts.” He an- 
ſweted, That he did not know what might be meant by that 
« expreſſion ; and he was unwilling to ſuffer any one, even to 
« geccive themſelves by what he ſhould ſay. He knew the oaths 
«© he was to take upon ſuch an occaſion ; theſe he would religi- 
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In 1690, he publiſhed in 4to. Arch- 
biſpop Uſher's “ Hiſtoria Dogmatica 
„% Controverſiz,”” &c. which work 
he had tranſcribed and digeſted from 
the original at the deſne of Arch- 
biſhop Saneroft, end added toit a con- 
ſiderabie ſurplement of his own. In 
1691, he publiſhed in 8vo. + A De- 
fence of Pluralities:“ and the ſame 
year was printed, in two volumes o- 
lio, his + Anglia Sacra, five Colle&10 
% ſlo trum, partim antiquitus, par- 
4% tim nyecenter ſcriptarum, de Ar- 
chicpsicopis ct Epiſcopis Angliæ, 
„a hema Fide1 Chriſtienæ ſuſcepti- 
„ one ad mum 1340.“ 

In 1693. he put lihed Vererable 
Bede's Lovin Commentaries on Gence 
ſ;*, eng alte edi ions oft ſome other ans 
tient bocks ; ard the ſame year. under 
the fictitious name of Anthony Harmer 
a imen of {ume errors and dee 
& {etts in the Horse of the Refor- 
„ mation of the Church of England,” 
He was ariwered by Dr. Burnet, who 
chailes ges him to publiſh whet he 
had hoetred he had mucierve, felative 
te tle eos and detetts in the Hite 
tory of the Reformation; but Mr. 
Whait n did not thi: k proper to pub- 
lich anv thing more upon the {uÞjett, 

The lei thing that he committed to 
the pres. was, + The Hiftory of the 
| Ind triel of Archbiſhop 
6 loud,” pubhiſhed hom the Arch- 
ovn papers, In the pre- 
Lace tons publication, Mr, Warten 
fiyies Laud © that molt cxccilent 


. * 
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bitt · P * 


« ouſly 


© Prelate and bleſſed Martyr, to whom 
* (ſays he) I have always paid a more 
* eſpecial veneration, ever fince I 
% was able to form any judgment in 
„ theſe matters,” 

Mr, Wharton had naturally a vi- 
gorous and healthſul conſtitution ; 
but his intenſe application to his ſtu- 
dics, together with the too violent ope- 
ration of a medicine which weaken- 
cd his ſtomach, ſo far broke it, that 
all the ſkill and art of the moſt expe- 
rienced phyſicians could do but litle 
for him, The ſummer before he died, 
he went to Bath, and found ſome bene« 
ht from the waters there ; but falling 
immoderately to his ſtudies, on bis 
turn to Canterbury, he was pre» 
ſently reduced to extien.e weakneſs, 
under which he languithed for ſome 
time, and at laſt died on the gth of 
March, 1694-5, in the gilt ycar of 
his age, He was buricd on the fouth- 
lide of Weſtminſter-abbey, towards 
the Weſt end, near which is eretted 
on the wall a {mall monument to his 
memory. 

He was a man of very extenſive 
learning, and uncommon indullry 3 
2nd the great advances that he made 
in learning, at ſo early a period of 
lite, occationed great expettations to 
be {formed of him, He was very zca- 
lovily attached to the high claims of 
the church and clergy, He leit ſeve- 
ral pieces behind him in manuſcript ; 
and her his death, two volumes of 
his ſermons were printed n 8v0, 
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t« ouſly obſerve ; and deſired to be excuſed from any further en- 
t© oagements, or general promiſes, which were liable to diſte- 
« rent conſtructions.“ This anſwer was not very likely to ob- 
tain a Biſhopric ; and, indeed, the conference ended as might 
reaſonably be expected. Charles reſerved his preferment for 
thoſe who would make a more explicit declaration of their un- 
reſerved ſubmiſſion to his Royal will. 

Though Dr. Burnet did not procute any promotion, in con- 
ſequence of his free acceſs to the King, yet the favour which was 
now ſhewn him at court, induced him to write a very free leiter 
to his Majeſty, on his licentious and immoral conduct. la this 
letter he repreſented to him, that during the twenty years he had 
been upon the throne, he had acted in ſuch a manner, and drawn 
ſo many after him in vicious practices, by the influence of his 
example, that men were not now aſhamed of their vices, He 
repreſented to him in the ſtrongeſt manner, how much his beha- 
viour muſt draw on him the indignation of the Divine Being ; 
and what an ill effect it had on his public affairs, and the vari- 
ety of inconveniences in which it involved him. There is on- 
« ly one thing, (ſaid he,) that can eaſily extricate you out of 
all your troubles ; and that is, not the change of a miniſter, 
* or of a council, a new alliance, or a ſeſſion of parliament ; 
but it is, (and ſuffer me, Sir, io ſpeak it with a more than 
ordinary earneſtneſs) a change in your own heart, and in your 
* courſe of life (4).“ Charles was ſo much diſpleaſed at the 
huneſt freedom of this letter, that when he had read it twice over, 
he flung it into the fire (e). 

In 1682, Dr. Burnet publiſhed hi: © Life of Sir Matthew Hale; 
and the ſame year hi: Hiſtory of the rights of Princes, in dit- 
« poſing of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices and Church Lands.” As 
about this time he was much reſorted to by perſons of all ranks 
and parties, in order to avoid the neceſſity of returning vilits, he 
' built a laboratory, and for above a year went through a courle 
of chemical experiments; which, as it ſerved to enlarge his 

hiloſophical notions, and was im itſelf an uſeful, as well as an 
innocent amuſement, fo it furniſhed him with an exTuſe for Ray- 
ing much at bome. 

Dr. Burnet appeared at Lord Ruſſel's trial, as a witneſs in fa- 
vour of that nobleman ; he alſo attended him in priſon, and 
on the ſcaffoid ; and his behaviour on thole occaſions; and when 
he was examined on the ſubject before the council, gave great 
offence to the court. In 1683, he went over to Paris, where he 
was treated with great reſpect, and well received by the court; 
and became acquainted with ſome ef the met eminent pertons 
there (7). The ſame year he publiſhed, A tram tion, and 


Fry * 


(d) Vid. the letter at large in his Life, as beſore referred to, (e) Burnet's 


Hiſt, of his owu Times, vol. I. P. 307. (F Vid. Hitt, of bis own Times, 
Vol. I. P. 363, 565, 566, 557. 
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« examination, of a letter written by the General Aſſembly of 
« the Clergy of France, to the Proteſtants, inviting them to re- 
*© turn to their communion,” and alſo a ** Tranſlation of Sir 
% Thomas More's Utopia,” with a ** Preface concerning the 
c nature of tranſlations.” 

After his return from France, the refentment of the court a- 

= him appeared more evidently than it had done before ; 
or he was diſcharged from his lecture at St. Clement's, in pur- 
ſuance of the King's mandate to Dr, Haſcard, rector of that pa- 
Tiſh ; and in December, 1684, by an extraordinary order from 
the Lord Keeper North to Sir Harbottle Grimſton, he was for. 
bid preaching any more in the Rolls chapel. And by this meang 
it happened, that at the time of King Charles's death, he was 
diſengaged ſrom all thoſe ties, which might have rendered his 
ſtay in England any part of his duty. Upon the acceſſion of 
James II. to the throne, therefore, he deſired that Prince's leave 
to go out of the kingdom ; which the Marquis of Halitax eaſily 
obtained for him, the court regarding him as one, whom they 
had no proſpect of gaining, and whom, therefore, it was their 
intereſt to keep out of the way. 

He went firſt to Paris, where he lived in a very retired man- 
ner, in order to avoid being involved in any of the conſpiracies 
which the Duke of Monmouth's friends were then forming in his 
favour. When that rebellion was at an end, having contracted 
an acquaintance with Brigadier Stouppe, a Proteſtant officer then 
in the French ſervice, he was prevailed upon to take a journey 
with him into Italy. And ſome account of his travels, which he 
wrote in ſeveral letters to Mr. Robert Boyle, was afterwards pub- 
Jiſned. Theſe letters were firſt printed at Rotterdam, in 1687, 
under the following title: “ Some letters, containing an ac- 
„ count of what ſeemed moſt remarkable in Switzerland, Italy, 
66 &c. 

Dr. Burnet was treated with great regard, in the courſe of 
his travels, by many perſons of eminence. Whilſt he was at 
Rome, Pope Innocent II. ſent the Captain of the Swiſs guards 
to acquaint him, that he would give him a private audience in 
bed, to avoid the ceremony of kiſſing his Holineſs's ſlipper. 
But Burnet excuſed himſelf as well as he could, as he knew 
that ſuch an interview might occaſion reports to his diſadvan- 
tage. He was treated with great familiarity by the Cardinals 
Howard and D'Eſtrees. One evening, upon viſiting Cardinal 
Howard, he found him diſtributing ſome relicks to two French 
gentlemen ; whereupon Burnet whiſpered to him in Engliſh, that 
« jt was ſomewhat odd, that a Prieſt of the Church of England 
4 ſhould be at Rome, helping them off with the ware of Baby- 
4% Jon.” The Cardinal ſmiled at the remark, and repeating it 
in French to the gentlemen, bid them tell their countrymen, 
how bold the Hereticks, and how mild the Cardinals were at 
Rome. But ſome diſputes which Burnet had at Rome, con- 

cerning 
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cerning religion, beginning to be taken notice of, made it pru- 
dent for him to quit that city ; which he accordingly did, upon 
an intimation given him by Prince Borgheſe. 

When he was at Geneva, Dr. Burnet was much careſſed and 
eſteemed by the principal men there. He ſaw they inſiſted 
ſtrongly upon their Con/ert Doctrine: which was a formulary 
commonly known by the name of the Conſenſus; and which they 
required all thoſe to ſubſcribe, who were admitted into orders, 
He therefore employed all the eloquence he was maſter of, and 
all the credit he had acquired amongſt them, to obtain an altera- 
tion in this practice. He repreſented to them the folly and ill 
conſequence of ſuch ſubſcriptions 3 whereby the honeſteſt and 
worthieſt men were frequently reduced to the neceſſity of quitting 
their native country, and ſeeking a ſubſiſtence elſevhere; whilft 
others of leſs virtue were induced to ſubmit, and comply againſt 
their conſcience, and even begin their miniſtry with mental equi- 
vocations, The warmth with which he expreſſed himſelf on this 
head, was ſuch, and ſuch was the weight of his character, that the 
Clergy at Geneva were afterwards releaſed from the ſubſcriptions, 
and only left ſubject to puniſhment or cenſure, in caſe of writ- 
ing or preaching againſt the eſtabliſhed doctrine (g). 

After a tour through the ſouthern provinces of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and many parts of Germany, Dr. Burnet came to 
Utrecht in the year 1686, with an intention to have ſettled him- 
ſelf in ſome-part of Holland. But at his arrival there, he found 
letters from ſome of the principal miniſters of Rate at the Hague, 
intreating him to fix upon no ſettlement, till he ſhould have feen 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange. When he was firſt admit. 
ted to an audience of them, he perceived that his friends in 
England, eſpecially the Marquis of Halifax, and the Lady Ruſ- 
ſel, had given him ſach a character, as not only procured him a 
moſt fayourable reception, but ſoon after obtained him an en- 
tire confidence. 

As ſoon as he was made acquainted with che ſecret of their 
counſels, he advifed that the Dutch fleet ſhould be immediately 
put into ſuch order, as might give courage to their friends in 
Great Britain, in caſe matters there ſhould come to extremities. 
He ventured to propoſe to the Princeſs of Orange, that the ſhould 
explain herſelf upon that nice point, the ſhare the Prince was to 
have in the government, in cafe the Britiſh crown thould devolve 
on her; and when it was reſolved to fend over Mr. Dyckvelt, 
as Ambaſlador to England, Dr, Barnet was employed to draw up 
his ſecret inſtructions. 

The high favour now ſhewn him at the Hague, greatly alarm- 
ed King James, who is ſaid to have been much incenſed againſt 
him, on account of many paſſages in his travels; in which he 
had ſo flrongly difplayed the miteries under which thoſe nations 

groaned, 
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groaned, where popery and arbitrary power prevailed, that It 
was thought to have a conſiderable effect on many people in En- 
gland, King James wrote two ſevere letters againſt him to the 
Princeſs of Orange; and when the Marquis D'Albeville was ſent 
Envoy to Holland, he had orders to enter upon no other matter 
of treaty, till Burnet was firſt forbid the court there; which, at 
his importunity, was done: but he continued to be truſted and 
employed in the ſame manner as before, the Dutch miniſters of 
ſtate conſulting him daily. 

About this time, a report had reached the Engliſh court, that 
Burner was upon the point of marrying a lady of conſiderable 
fortune at the Hague ; and with a view of preventing this, a 

roſecution for high treaſon was ſet on foot againſt him in Scot. 
and. Having received intimation of this deſign againſt him, 
he petitioned the States, who were then fitting, to be naturalized, 
in order to his intended marriage. The States complied with 
his petition ; and, therefore, when he undertook afterwards, in 
a letter to the Earl of Middleton, to anſwer all the matters laid 
to his charge, he added, That being now naturalized in Hol- 
land, his allegiance during his ſtay there, was transferred from 
„ his Majeſty to the States.” This expreſſion was immediately 
laid hold of; ſo that, dropping the former proſecution, they 
now proceeded againit him tor theſe words, which were deemed 
treaſonable; and a ſentence of outlawry was paſſed upon him. 
D'Albeville then demanded him to be delivered up; and when 
he ſaw that this demand was likely to prove ineffectual, he in- 
ſiſted that he ſhould be baniſhed the Seven Provinces, in purſu- 
ance of an acticle in the laſt treaty between the two nations, 
which related to rebels and fugitives, though it could not be pre- 
tended that he came within either of thoſe deſcriptions, The 
States, in their anſwer to the Britiſh Envoy's memorial, ſaid, 
„ That as Dr. Burnet, by naturalization, was become a ſubject 
« of their own, they could not baniſh him, unleſs ſome crime 
«© was legally proved upon him. If his Britannic Majeſty had 
« any thing to lay to his charge, they would compel him to an- 
«« ſwer it; and if his judges pronounced him guilty, they would 
% puniſh him according to their laws: this was all that in rea- 
« {on or juitice could be demanded of them.” As this anſwer 
put an end to all farther application to the States, ſo it 1s ſaid to 
have given occaſion to ſome unwarrantable deſigns of ſeizing his 
perſon, and even deſtroying him, if he could not be taken (+). 

In the mean time, Dr. Burnet had married Mrs. Mary Scott, 
a Dutch lady of a large fortune, and noble extraction; and who 
poſſeſſed alſo many extraordinary accompliſhments. She was 

extremely 
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extremely agreeable in her perſon ; was well {killed in all forts 
of muſic ; drew and painted in great perfection; and ſpoke 
Dutch, Engliſh, and French, equally well, She had a fine un- 
derſtanding, and great ſweetneſs of temper ; and we are told, 
that her knowledge in matters of religion was ſuch, as might 
rather be expected from a ſtudent in divinity, than from a lady. 
So that in her, during the whole courſe of her life, Dr. Burnet 
is ſaid to have found a religious, diſcreet, and loving friend, a 
dutiful wife, a prudent miſtreſs of his family, a careful manager 
of his affairs, and a tender mother of his children, 

Dr. Burnet exerted himſelf very much in the promotion of the 
Revolution ; the project of which he gave early notice of to the 
court of Hanover, intimating, that the ſucceſs of that enter- 
prize muſt naturally end in an entail of the Britiſh crown upon 
the Houſe of Hanover. He wrote ſeveral pamphlets and papers, 
in ſupport of the Prince of Orange's deſigns; and, when his 
Highneſs undertook the expedition to England, he atteaded 
him as his chaplain, And at Exeter, after the Prince's landing, 
he drew up the aſſociation for purſuing the ends of his Highneſs's 
declaration, 

On the death of Dr. Seth Ward, Dr. Burnet was made Biſhop 
of Saliſbury (2). He was conſecrated on the 31ſt of March, 
1689. He had not been long in the Houſe of Peers, before he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf there, by declaring for moderate meaſures, 
with reſpect to ſuch of the Clergy who ſcrupled to take the oaths 
to King William and Queen Mary; and he alfo exerted himſelf 
in promoting a legal toleration of Proteſtant Diſſenters. 

When the famous bill for declaring the rights and liberties of 
the ſubject, and ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, was brought 
into the Houſe of Lords, as Burnet had firſt intimated to the 
Houſe of Hanover the probabiluy of a limitation in their favour, 
King William, in preference to any of his miniſters, appointed 
him to be the perſou, who ſhould propoſe the naming the Dutcheſs 
(alterwards Electreſs) of Bruniwick, next in ſucceſſion after the 
Princeſs of Denmark and her ifſue ; and, when this ſucceſſion 
afterwards took place, he had the honour of being chairman of 
the Committee, to whom the bili was referred. This made him 
conſidered by the Houle of Hanover, as one firmly attached to 
their intereſts, and engaged him in an epiſtolary correſpondence 
with the Princels Sophia, which laſted to her death; ſo that 
Biſhop Burnet's family were in poſſeſſion of above fifty of that 
Princeſs's letters, written to him with her own hand; two of 
Which were publiſhed by Judge Burnet in his life of his father. 

In 
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In 1689, Biſhop Burnet addreſſed a paſtoral letter to the Cler- 
gy of his dioceſe, in which a paſſage concerning the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, wherein he had grounded their Majeſties 
title tothe crown upon the right of conqueſt, gave ſuch offence 
to many Members of both Houſes of Parliament, that an order 
was paſſed for burning the book by the hands of the common 
hangman. The paſſage was, indeed, exceedingly exceptionable ; 
and it was juſt in the Parliament to condemn a doctrine, which 
was ſo inconſiſtent with thoſe juſt principles upon which the 
Revolution was grounded. Burnet, however, ſeems to have ad- 
vanced his arguments on this head in the Paſtoral Letter, with 
no other view than to accommodate himſelf to the prejudices of 
the high-church clergy, and to reconcile them to the new ſettle- 
ment of government. 

When the Parliament was broke up, Biſhop Burnet went down 
to his dioceſe, where he diſcharged the duties of his epiſcopal 
function with uncommon care and diligence, His predeceſſors 
kad contented themſelves with formal triennial viſitations of 
their dioceſe, in which they uſed always to confirm. He was 
ſoon convinced, from the hurry and diſorder which attended theſe 
public meetings, that they were very unfit for ſolemn acts of de- 
votion. He was, notwithſtanding, of opinion, that confirmation 
was a very likely means of reviving a ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; if 
men could be brought to conſider it, not as a mere ceremony, 
but as an act whereby a man became a Chriſtian from his own 
choice; fince upon attaining to the uſe of reaſon, he thereby re- 
newed for himſelf a vow, which others had only made for him 
at baptiſm. He wrote a ſhort Directory, containing proper rules 
how to prepare the youth apon ſuch occaſions ; which he printed 
and fent ſome copies of to the miniſter of every pariſh, where 
he intended to confirm. He alſo took a tour every ſummer, 
for fix weeks or two months, through ſome diſtrict of his 
biſhopric, daily preaching and confirming from church to church; 
fo that in the compaſs ot three years, beſides his formal triennial 
viſitation, he went through all the principal livings in his diocele. 
The elergy, near the places he paſſed through, generally attended 
on him ; and therefore, to avoid being burthenſome to them in 
theſe Circuits, he entertained them all at his own charge. He 
likewiſe, for many years, entered into conferences with them, 
upon the chief heads of divinity : one of which he uſually opened 
at their meeting, in a diſcourſe that laſted near two hours; and 
then he encouraged thoſe who were preſent, to {tart ſuch queſ- 
tions or difficulties upon it, as occurred to them. Four of his 
diſcourſes on theſe occaſions were printed in the year 1694, un- 
der the following title: Four Diſcourſes delivered to the Cler- 
« oy of the Dioceſe of Saliſbury, concerning, I. The truth of 
„ tue Chriſtian Religion. II. The divinity and death of Chritt. 
II. The intallibility and authority of the church. IV. The ob- 


« ligations to continue in the communion of the church * 
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During the laſt ten years of his life, Biſhop Burnet ordered his 
annual progreſs in the following manner: He went through five 
or ſix of the conſiderable market. tons every year, He fixed 
himſelf for a whole week in each of them; and though he 
went out every morning, to preach and confirm in ſome parith 
within ſeven or eight milesof the place; yetat the evening prayer, 
for ſix days together, he catechiſed the youth of the town, in the 
principal church there, expounding to them ſome portion of the 
church catechiſm every day, 'till he had gone through the whole, 
And on Sunday he confirmed thoſe who had been thus examin- 
ed and inſtructed; and then 1nviting them all to dine with him, 
he gave to each an uſeful preſent of books. As the people of 
the country flocked in, from all parts, to hear him, he was in 
hopes this would encourage the clergy to catechiſe more, and 
would raiſe an emulation in Chriſtian knowledge among the in- 
ferior ſort of people, 

In the intervals of Parliament, when the Biſhop was not upon 
this progreſs, his uſual refidence was at Saliſbury, There he 
preached the Thurſday's lecture, founded at St. Thomas's church, 
during the whole time of his ſtay. He likewiſe preached and 
confirmed every Sunday morning, in ſome church of that city, 
or its neighbourhood. He was fo punctual in this, that no change 
of weather could everinduce him to diſappoint any congregation 
by whom he was expected. But this aſſiduity had well aigh coſt 
him bis life, in the year 1698. For having appointed to preach 
and confirm, at the pariſh church of Dinton, about twelve 
miles from Saliſbury, on a prefixed Sunday, the rains, which 
fell on that day, and for ſome days before, had ſo ſwelled a brook 
which he was to croſs, that his coach was overturned in the water, 
and his own life with difficulty ſaved by a miller, who jumped 
in and drew the Biſhop out of the water: for which ſeaſonable 
ſervice Burnet paid him a yearly gratuity all the reſt of his life. 

Beſides preaching and confirming every Sunday morning, he 
had alio a lecture in his own chapel in the evening, to which 
great crowds reſorted, wherein he explained ſome portion of 
. Scripture, out of the goſpels and epiſtles in the Liturgy, He 
generally came down from London, ſome days betore Lent, on 
purpoſe to prepare the youth of the two great ſchools at Saliſbury 
for confirmation; by catechiſing them every week, during that 
ſeaſon, in the Cathedral church, and ioftructing them in the ſame 
manner, as he did thoſe in the other towns of his dioceſe. And to 
render this taſk of iuſtructing more eaſy to the reſt of his clergy, 
he publiſhed an Explanation of the Church-cacechiſm,” in tue 
year 1710. 

As the Biſhop's Conſiſtorial Court was much complained of, 
as a grievance both to the clergy and laity, Burnet endeavoured 
to reform it, and for ſome years went thither in perſon ; but though 
he might do ſome little good by this attendauc?, it was 10 littie, 

Ver. VII. 4. 45 Las! 
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that he at laſt gave it over. For the true foundation of com. 
plaints was, the dilatory courſe of proceedings, and the exorbi- 
tant fees, which the Biſhop had no authority to correct. Nay, he 
could not even diſcharge poor ſuitors, who were oppreſſed there 
with vexatious proſecutions, any otherwiſe than by paying their 
ſees himſelf, which he frequently did. 

No part of the epiſcopal office was more ſtrifily attended to by 
Burnet, than the examination of thoſe who came for orders, In 
this matter the law has left the Biſhop entirely at liberty to admit 
or to refuſe. He never turned them over to the care of a Chap. 
lain or Arch-deacon, except only to try their ſkill in the learned 
languages. He examined them himſelf as to the nature of the 
Chriſtian religion, the evidences of its divine origin, and the 
authority of the Scriptures. If they were deficient in theſe par- 
ticulars, he diſmiſſed them at once with proper directions how to 
be better prepared for a ſecond trial: but if they were compe- 
tently knowing in theſe eſſential points, he went through the other 
heads of their examination with leſs ſtrictneſs. When he was 
once ſatisfied with their capacity, he next direQted his diſcourſe 
to their conſciences. He laid before them the baſeneſs of raking 
up a ſacred profeſſion, merely for the luere or ſubſiſtence it might 
afford. He gave them a diſtin& view of all the branches of the 
paſtoral care; and endeavoured ſtrongly to diſuade them from 
entering into holy orders, unleſs they were firmly reſolved to 
perform all the duties of their function; and more particularly 
to lead ſuch lives, as might not contradict the doctrines which 
they were to teach. A day or two before ordination, he ſub- 
mitted all thoſe whom he had accepted to the examination of 
— Dean and Prebendaries, that he might alſo have their appro- 

ation. 
In the admiſſion of Preſentees, he could not be ſo ſtrict; the 

law having in ſome meaſure taken from the ordinary the judgment 
of their qualifications; and yet even in this he went unuſual 
lengths, of which the following-remarkable inſtance is related, 
In the latter part of the reign of Queen Anne, the Lord-Chancel- 
lor preſented the younger {on of a noble family in Oxfordſhire, 
to a parſonage within the dioceſe of Saliſbury, which was in the 
gift of the crown. But upon trial. Biſhop Burnet found him ſo 
ignorant, that he refuſed to inſtitute him. The miniſtry threat- 
ened him with a law-ſuit 3 but finding him reſolute, they at 
length acquieſced under the refuſal. Upon this the Biſhop ſent 
for the young gentleman, and told him, “ That as his patrons 
* had given up the conteſt, and he had no deſign to do him any 
« perſonal injury, it he could prevail on his triends to keep 
« the benefice vacant, he himſelt would undertake the office of 
% qualifying him for it.” Accordingly he took fo much pains 
in inſtructing him, and with ſuch good ſucceſs, that ſome months 
after, the Preſentee paſſed examination with applauſe, and had 
inſtitution given him to the living. 1 
| 3 
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He conſidered the proper education of Clergymen as a matter 
of the greateſt importance to the intereſts of religion ; and he 
therefore thought he could not render a more uſeful ſervice to 
the church, and more eſpecially to his own dioceſe, than by form- 
ing under his own eye a number of Divines, well inſtructed in all 
the articles of their duty. He reſolved, therefore, at his own 
charge, to maintain a ſmall nurſery of ſtudents in divinity at 
Saliſbury, who might follow their ſtudies, till heſhould be able to 

rovide for them, They were ten in number, to each of whom 

e allowed a ſalary of thirty pounds a year. They were admit- 
ted to him once every day, to give an account of their progreſs 
in learning, to 22 to him ſuch difiiculties as they met with 
in the courſe of their reading, and to hear a lecture from him, 
upon ſome ſpeculative or practical point of divinity, or on ſome 
duty of the paſtoral office, which laſted above an hour. During 
the Biſhop's abſence, the learned Dr. Whitby ſupplied his place, 
in overlooking and direding their ſtudies, In this method 
Biſhop Burnet educated ſeveral young clergymen, who proved 
ornaments to the church; but as this came to be conſidered as a 
preſent proviſion, with ſure expectation of a future ſettlement, 
he was continually importuaed, and ſometimes impoſed upon, 
as to the perſons recommended to be of this number : and the 
foundation itſelf was ſo maliciouſly exclaimed againſt, as a de- 
ſigned affront upon the method of education at Oxford, that he 
was prevailed upon, after ſome years, to lay it wholly aſide, 

Biſhop Burnet was a warm and conſtant enemy to pluralities 
of livings, except where two churches lay near each other, and 
were but poorly endowed, Butwhenever zon-re/idence was the conſe- 
quence of a plurality, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent 
it, and in ſome caſes even hazarded a ſuſpenſion, rather than 
give inſtitution. In his charges to the Clergy, he exclaimed 
againſt pluralities, as a ſacrilegious robbery of the revenues of 
the church; and a remarkable effect produced by his zeal upon 
this ſubject is recorded. In his firſt viſitation at Saliſbury, he 
urged the authority of St. Bernard, who being conſulted by one 
of his followers, whether he might not accept of two benefices, 
replied, ** And how will you be able to ſerve them both ?”? „1 
« intend,” anſwered the prieſt, ** to officiate in one of them 
« by a deputy.“ ** Will your deputy be damned for you to?“ 
cried the Saint. Believe me, you may ſetve your cure by 
proxy, but you muſt be damned in perſon.” This expreſſion 
o affected Mr. Kelſey, a pious and worthy clergyman there 
preſent, that he immediately reſigned the rectory of Bemerton, 
worth two hundred pounds a year, which he then held with one 
of greater value. Nor was this act of ſelf- denial without its re- 
ward ; for though their principles in church matters were very 
oppoſite, Burnet conceived ſuch an eſteem for him from this acti- 
on, that he not only prevailed with the Chapter to eleR him a 
| 2 2 Canon 
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Canon, but likewiſe made him Archdeacon of Sarum, and pave 
him one of the beſt Prebends in the church. 

In the point of reſidence, Biſhop Burnet was ſo ſtrict, that he 
never would permit his own Chaplains to attend upon him, after 
they had once obtained livings, but obliged them to be conſtant- 
ly reſident upon them. Indeed, he conſidered himſelf as under 
the ſame obligation, as paſtor of the whole dioceſe, and never 
would be 2bſent from it, but during his attendance on the Parli. 
ament ; from which, as ſoon as the principal buſineſs of the na- 
tion was diſpatched, he always withdrew himſelf, in order to re- 
turn to the duties of his epiſcopal office, And though King 
William, upon his going over to Ireland or Flanders, always 
enjoined him to attend upon Queen Mary, and aſſiſt her with 
his faithful counſel on all emergencies; yet he would not, 
upon ſach occaſions, accept of lodgings at Whitehall, but hired 
a houſe at Windſor, in order to be within his own Biſhopric, and 
yet near enough to the Court, to attend there twice a week or 
oftner, if buſineſs required it, 

His attendance in the Houſe of Lords in the winter ſeaſon, 
did not prevent his diſcharge of the duties of his function; 
for whilſt he ſtaid in town he failed not of preaching every Sun» 
day morning, in ſome church or other in London; and as he 
was much followed, he was generally engaged for charity-ſer- 
mons, at which he himſelf was always a liberal contributor, 
In the Sunday evening, he had a lecture in his own houſe, upon 
ſome ſele& portion of ſcripture ; to which many perſons of diſ- 
tinction reſorted, though at firſt it was only intended for the be- 
nefit of his own family. 

He continued to be in great favour with King William and 
Queen Many during their whole reign; though the King is 
ſ\.1d to have been rather offended with his freedom of ſpeech on 
ſome occaſions ; but nothing of this kind prevented his holding 
him to the laſt in high eſtimation. He did not, however, make 
the ordinary uſe of the favour which he enjoyed at Court; for 
though he obtained many employments and gratuities for others ; 
yet it is ſaid that there was not a fingle inſtance, wherein he ſo- 
licited a favovr for himſelf, or his family: on the contrary, he 
declined preſerment when it was offered to him. 

In the year 1698, when it became neceſſary to ſettle the Duke 
of Glouceſter's family, King William ſent the Earl of Sunder- 
land with a meſſage to the Princeſs of Denmark, acquainting 
her, That he put the whole management of her ſon's houſhold 
„ jnto her hands, but that he owed the care of his education to 
„ himſclt and bis people, and therefore would name the perſons 
« for that purpoſe.” Accordingly the Earl of Marlborough being 
neminated his governor, Biſhop Burnet was appointed his pre- 
ce ptor. He had then retired into his dioceſe, having lately loſt 
Eis wife by the ſmall-pox. He took that occaſion therefore to 
wave che cer of this important charge; though he was * 
that 
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that the Princeſs had teſtified her approbation of the King's 
choice, He wrote to the Earl of Sunderland and Archbiſhop 
Tenniſon, to uſe their intereſt with the King, that he might be 
allowed to decline this employment. But his Majeſty was very 
ſolicitous that he ſhould accept the poſt ; and the Biſhop's friends 
earneſtly preſſed him not to refuſe a ſtation, wherein be might 
do his country ſuch ſignal ſervice, as in the education of the 
Duke of Glouceſter. Being at length prevailed on, he waited 
on the King at Windſor, and acquainted him that he was wil- 
ling to take the truſt upon him; but as the diſcharge of his du» 
ty in this ſtation muſt confine him conſtancly to Court, which was 
inconſiſtent with his epiſcopal function, he deſired leave to re- 
fign his Biſhopric. The King was much ſurprized at the pro- 
poſal, to which he would by no means conſent. However, find- 
ing Burnet perſiſted in it, he was prevailed on to agree, that the 
Duke of Glouceſter ſhould refide all the ſummer at Windſor, 
and that the Biſhop ſhould have ten weeks allowed him every 
year, to viſit the other parts of his dioceſe, 

When he had entered upon his office of Preceptor, he took 
great pains in the Duke's education; though the good effects of 
his care were unhappily prevented by the untimely death of that 
Prince. Speaking on this ſubje& in his“ Hiſtory of his own 
« Times, (he ſays,) I took to my own province, the reading and 
« explaining the Scriptures to him, the inſtructing him in the 
« principles of religion, and the rules of virtue, and the giving 
« him a view of Hiſtory, Geography, Politics, and Government. 
« I reſolved alſo to look very exactly to all the maſters that were 
« appointed to teach him other things.” In another place, 
- ſpeaking of the Duke's death, Burnet fays, “I had been truſted 
« with his education now for two years, and he had made an 
« amazing progreſs, I had read over the Pſalms, Proverbs, and 
« Goſpels, with him, and kad explained things that fell in my 
% way very copiouſiy.“ „ went through Geography ſo of- 
« ten with him, that he went through all the maps very particu- 
larly. 1 explained to him the forms of government in every 
« country, with the intereſts and trade of that country, and 
« what was both good and bad in it. I acquainted him with all 
«« the great revolutions that had been in the world, and gave 
* him a copious account of tne Greek and Koman hiſtories, 
* and of Plutarch's Lives, The Jaſt thing I explained to him 
« wax the Gothic conſtitution, and the beneficiary and feudal 
laws, I talked of theſe things, at different times, near three 
% hours a day.“ 

In 1692, Biſhop Burnet publiſhed his Diſcourſe ** on the Paſ- 
toral Care.“ In 1699, he publiſhed, in folio, his“ Expoſition of 
the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England.” And 
about the ſame time he married Mrs. Berkeley, a lady who was 
greatly diſtinguiſhed by her knowledge, piety and virtue. 

At the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, Biſhop Burnet made a long 

ſpeech 
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ſpeech in the houſe of Peers againſt that Divine, and to ſhew 
that the doctrine of non- reſiſtance was not the doctrine of the 
church of England. He was not in ſo much favour at Court in 
the reign of Queen Anne, as he had been in that of King Wil- 
ham. She treated him, however, with ſufficient reſpect, to en- 
courage him to ſpeak very freely to her Majeſty, concerning the 
fate of her affairs, in the year 1710. He then told her, as he 
informs us himſelf, what reports were ſpread of ber throughout 
the pation, as it ſhe favoured the deſign of bringing the Pretender 
to ſucceed to the crown, upon a bargain that ſhe ſhould hold it 
during her life, He was ſure, he obſerved to her, that theſe 
reports were ſpread about by perſons, who were in the confidence 
of thoſe that were believed to know her mind. He told her 
Majeſty, that if ſhe was capable of making ſuch a bargain for 
herielf, by which her people were to be delivered up, and ſacri- 
iced after her death, as it would darken all the glory of her 
reign, ſo it mull ſet all her people to conſider of the moſt proper 
ways of ſecuring themſelves, by bringing over the Proteſtant ſue- 
ceſſors; in which, he told her plainly, he would concur, if ſhe 
did not take effectual means to extinguiſh thoſe . jealouſies. He 
ſaid on this occaſion ſome other very free things to her, all which 
me heard very patiently, though the made him but little anſwer, 
Vet (ſays he), by what ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſeemed deſirous to make 
« me think, ſhe agreed to what I laid before her; but I found 
ec afterwards it had no effect upon her. Yet 1 had great quiet 
« in my own mind, fince 1 had, with an honeſt freedom, made 
« the beſt uſe I could of the acceſs I had to her.“ 

When he had attained the ſeventy-ſecond year of his aye, 
Biſhop Burnet was taken illof a violent cold, which ſoon turned 
to a pleuretic fever, He was attended in it by his worthy friend 
and rclation Dr, Cheyne (4), who treated him with the utmoſt 

Care 


(k) Dr, Grone Cuxynst was 
born of a good family in Scotland, in 
the year 1671, He was educated at 
Edinburgh, under the celebrated Dr, 
Pitcairn, He pallcd his youth in cloſe 
tiudy, and almoſt conſtant application 
to the abilracted ſciences, and lived 
very temperately, But coming up 
to London when he was about thirty 
years o age, he ſuddenly changed his 
v hole manner of living. Be found 
the bortle com panions, the younger 
ge:itry end free hvers, to be the moſt 
eaſy ot acce's,and ſuſceptibleot friend - 
tip; end being naturally ot a lively 
zmaginetion, and chearſul temper, he 
fyon became much careſſed by them, 
«':d grew daily in bulk and in friend- 
ihip with thcſe men Got miith aud 
At. 


He continued this courſe of life, 
not only becauſe it was agrecable to 
him, but alſo with a view of ob- 
tzining practice; a method which he 
had obſcrved to ſucceed with - lome 
others, In a few years, however, his 
irregularities had brought him into a 
very ill fate of health, He grew ex- 
ceſhvely tat, ſhort-breathed, lethargic, 
and liſtiefſs. He ſwellcd to ſuch an 
enormous ſize, that he exceeded thir- 
ty-two ſlone weight, Upon ſtepping 
into his chariot guickly and with any 
effort, he was ready to faint away for 
want. of breath, and his face turned 
black. He was not able to walk up 
above one pair of flairs at a time, 
without extreme pain and blowing, 
He laboured under allo a nervous and 
icorbutic diſorder to the moſt - #4 
zm 
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care and ſkill: but finding the diſtemper grew to a height, which 
ſeemed to bafile all remedies, he called for the aſſiſtance of Sit 
Hans Sloan and Dr. Mead, who quickly found his cafe was deſ- 

rate. As he preſerved his ſenſes to the laſt, ſo when he found 
bis end approaching, he employed his few remaining hours in 
continual acts of devotion, and in giving the beſt advice to his 
family; of whom he took leave in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, accompanied with the greateſt conftancy 
of mind. And whilſt he was fo little ſenſible of the terrors of 
death, as to embrace its approach with joy, he could not bat 
expreſs his concern for the grief which he ſaw it cauſed in others, 
He died on the ſeventeenth of March, 1714-15, and was interred 
in the pariſh-church of St, James's, Clerkenwell, where a hand- 
{ome marble monument is erected to his memory. 

Biſhop Bux NET was a man of great abilities, extenſive learn 
ing, and very uncommon application. His piety appeared in 
his laborious and uniform diſcharge of the duties of his function; 
and the exemplarineſs of his life reflects the higheſt honour on 
his character. Notwithſtanding this, there have been few men 
in any age, who have been ſo much the object of cenſure and 
reproach, But this has chiefly ariſen from the mv»levolence of 
party. His zeal for the Revolution, the freedom with „nich he 
cenſured the faults of thoſe ot his own order, and his moderate 
ſentiments reſpecting thoſe who diſſented from the eſtablithed 
church, perpetually expoſed him to the calumnies of the }.ico- 
bites, and the more bigotted high-church-men, whoſe invectives 
againſt him were often as ſcurrilous, as they were groundleſs. 

As a writer, he had undoubtedly great merit. He wrote in- 

s deed 


tent degree; ſo that his life was an 
intolerable burthen, and his conditi- 
on quite deplorable, 

Having tried all the power of me- 
dicine in vain, he reſolved at laſt to 
ule a milk and vegetable diet, which 
entirely removed his complaints. 
His ſize was reduced to almoſt one 
third; he recovered his ſtrength, ac- 
tivity, and chearfulnels, with the free 
and perfect uſe of his ſacultics z; and 
by a regular obſervance of bis tegi- 
men, he reached to an advanced aze. 
He died at Bath in the ycar 1748, He 
was author of the following pieces: 


I. An Effay on Health and long 
Life, 


II. Georgii Cheynzi Tractatus de 
Intirmorum Sanitate tucnda, vitaque 
#roducenda, libro cjuliom Argumen- 
vt Anglict edito longe auctior et lima- 
or, huic acceſſit de natura Fre 


ejuſque laxz five reſolutæ Morbis 
Tractatus nunc primum editns, 

III. An Eſſay of the true nature 
and due method ot treauing the Gout ; 
together with an account of the na- 
ture and quality of Bath waters, the 
manner of uſing them, and the dif- 
eaſes in which they are proper; as 
alſo of the nature and cure of moſt 
chrouical diſcaſes. 

IV. A new theory of acute and 
Now continued fevers, to which is 
prefixed ar, efſay concerning the im- 
provement of the theory of medicine, 

V. Philoſophical Principles of Re- 
ligion, natural and revealed, in two 
paris. 

VI. Fluxionum Methodus inverla: 
hve quantitatum fluentium leges 
neraliores. 

I. The Engliſh Malady; or & 
treatiſe ot nervous diſcaſes of all kinds, 
z three parts, 


* 
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deed too haſtily, and his ſtile is ſomewhat incorrect, but it is at 
the ſame time nervous, clear, and manly. His works are very 
numerous, and diſplay great force of genius, as well as indefati- 
gable induſtry, In his © Hiſtory of his own Times,“ the lux- 
„ uriancy of his imagination may ſometimes have miſled him; 
on ſome occaſions he may have been deceived by the reports of 
others; and may have too haſtily drawn the characters of indi- 
viduals, with whom he was not ſufficientily acquainted, to form 
an accurate judgment either of their merits or their failings. It is 
impoſſible that an hiſtorian, who writes of ſo great a variety 
of things, as Biſhop Burnet has done in his Hiſtory of his own 
Times, ſhould not in ſome particulars be miſtaken. But there 
is not the leaſt reaſon to believe, that he has intentionally miſ- 
repreſented either men or things; and his Hiſtory certainly con- 
tains a great deal of valuable information, and is on the whole a 
very eſtimable work. 

The ſollowing character of Burnet, was written during the 
Biſhop's life-time, by the celebrated Marquis of Halifax, who 
was perſonally intimate with him. Dr. Burnet is like all men, 
«« who are above the ordinary level, ſeldom ſpoke of in a mean, 
« he muſt either be railed at or admired. He has a ſwiftneſs of 
„imagination, that no other man comes up to; and as our na- 
„ture hardly allows us to have enough of any thing, without 
having too much, he cannot at all times ſo hold in his thoughts, 
« but that at ſome time they may run away with him; as it is 
% hard for a veſſel, that is brimful, when in motion, not to run 
«« over; and therefore the variety of matter, that he ever car- 
« ries about him, may throw out more than an unkind critic 
* would allow of. His firſt thoughts may ſometimes require 
« more digeſtion, not from a defect in his judgment, but from 
« the abundance of his fancy, which furniſhes too faſt for him. 
« His friends love him too well, to fee ſmall faults 3 or if they 
« go, think that his greater talents give him a privilege of ſiray- 
« ing from the ſtrict rules of caution, and exempt him from the 
« ordinary rules of cenſure. He produces ſo fait, that what 1s 
« well in his writings calls for admiration, and what is inccr- 
« rect deſerves an excuſe: he may in ſome things require 
« grains of allowance, which thoſe only can deny him, who 
« are unknown or unjuſt to him. He is not quicker in diſceru- 
« ing other men's faults, than he is in forgiving them; ſo ready, 
« or rather glad to acknowledge his own, that from blemiſhes 
« they become ornaments, All the repeated provocations of 
„ his indecent adverſaries, have had no other effect, than the 
« ſetting his good nature in ſo much a better light; ſince his 
« anger never yet went farther than to pity them. That heat 
« which in moſt other men raiſes ſharpneſs and fatire, in him 
« plows into warmth for his friends, and compaſſion for tho 
4% in want and miſery, As dull men have quick eyes, in diſ- 


« cerning the {maller faults of thoſe, that nature has made ſu- 
perior 
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*© perior to them, they do not miſs one blot he makes; and be- 
„ing beholden only to their barrenneſs for their diſcretion, they 
« fall upon the errors, which ariſe out of his abundance; and 
«« by a miſtake, into which their malice betrays them, they think 
« that by finding a mote in his eye, they hide the beams that are 
« in theirown, His quickneſs makes writing fo eaſy a thing 
« to him, that his ſpirits are neither waſted nor ſoured by it: 
& the ſoil is not forced, every thing grows, and brings forth with- 
% out pangs ; Which diſtinguiſhes as much what he does, from 
« that which ſmells of the lamp, as a good palate will diſcern be- 
« tween fruit, which comes from a rich mould, and that which 
e taſtes of the uncleanly pains that have been beſtowed upon it. 
« He makes many enemies, by ſetting an ill-natured example of 
« living, which they are not inclined to follow. His indifference 
« for preferment, his contempt not only of ſplendour, but of all 
« unneceſſary plenty, his degrading himſelf into the loweſt and 
« moſt painful duties of his calling, are ſuch unprelatical qua- 
« lities, that let him be never ſo orthodox in other things, ia theſe 
« he muſt be a diſſenter. Virtues of ſuch a ſtamp are ſo many 
« hereſies, in the opinions of thoſe divines who have ſoftened 
« the primitive injunctions, ſo as to make them ſuit better with 
i the preſent frailty of mankind. No wonder then if they are 
« angry, ſince it is in their own defence, or that from a princi- 
« ple of ſelf preſervation they ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs a 
« man, whoſe parts are a ſhame, and whoſe life is a ſcandal to 
« them.“ 

Biſhop Burnet's time, the only treaſure, as his ſon obſerves, (I) 
of which he ſeemed to be covetous, was employed in one regular 
and uniform manner. He was an early riſer, being ſeldom in bed 
later than five o'clock in the morning during the ſummer, or than 
ſix in the winter. Private meditation took up the two firſt 
hours, and the laſt half hour of the day. His firſt and laſt ap- 
pearance to his family was at the morning and evening prayers, 
which were always read by himſelf, though his Chaplains were 
preſent, He drank his tea, at breakfaſt, in company with his 
children, and took that opportunity of inſtructing them in reli- 
gion, He went through the Old and New Teſtament with them 
three times, giving his own comment upon ſome portion of it, 
for an hour every morning. When this was over, he retired to 
his ſtudy, where he ſeldom ſpent leſs than fix, often more than 
eight hours in a day, The reſt of his time was taken up with 
buſineſs, exerciſe, and neceſſary reſt, or beſtowed on friendly vi- 
ſits, and chearful meals. As he kept an open table, in Which 
there was plenty without luxury, ſo no man was more plsaſed 
with innccent mirth there, no man encouraged it more, or had a 
larger fund of entertainment to contribute towards it. Iis equi— 
page, like his table, was decent and plain; and all his expeuces 

Vor. VII. 5. 2 A denoted 


( 1) Judge Burnet, in his life of the Biſhop before referr-d tu. 
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denoted a temper generous, but not profuſe. The epiſcopal pa- 
lace, when he came to Saliſbury, was thought one of the worſt ; 
and when he died, was one of the beſt in England. 

His charities were very extenſive, and formed a principal part 
of his expences. He ſometimes gave an hundred pounds at a 
time, towards the augmentation of ſmall livings (n); he gave 
conſtant penſions to ſundry poor Clergymen, and their widows ; 
and alſo to Students for their education at the Univerſities, and to 
induftrious families ſiruggling with the world. He frequently 
gave money towards the repairs or building of churches and vi- 
carage-houſes ; and liberally contributed to all public collections, 
and to the ſupport of charity-ſchools; one of which, for fifty 
children, at Saliſbury, was wholly maintained by him. He like- 
wiſe put out many apprentices to trades at his own charge. 

His charities were not confined to one nation, ſe, or party: 
want and merit in the object were the only meaſures of his libe- 
rality. Thus when Mr. Martin, Miniſter of Compton Cham- 
berlain, for refuſing to take theoaths to the government, ſoon af- 
ter the Revolution, had forfeited his Prebend in the church of 
Sarum ; Biſhop Burnet, out of his own income, paid him the 
uſual value of it during his life, His common allowance for 
charity, was five hundred pounds a year, which he often exceeded; 
particularly in the two years that he was Preceptor to the Duke 
of Glouceſter, in which time this article amounted to two thou» 
ſand one hundred pounds. He coniidered himſelf, with regard to 
his epiſcopal revenue, as a mere truſtee for the church, bound to 
expend the whole, in the maintenance of a decent figure, ſuita+ 
ble to his ſtation, in hoſpitality, and in acts of charity. And he 
bad to faithfully balanced this account, that at his death no more 
of the income of his Biſhopric remained to his family, than what 
was barely ſuflicient forthe payment of his debts. 

He was an affeQionate huſband, a tender parent, and a kind 
maiter to his domeſtics, whom he never changed but with regret, 
and through neceſſity, In his friendſhips, he was warm, open- 
hearted, and conſtant, It is a common obſervation, that an 
hearty friend is apt to be as hearty an enemy; yet this rule did 
not hold in Burcet. For though his ſtation, his principles, and 
his ſtedlaſt adherence to the Hanover ſueceſſion, raiſed him many 
enemies; yet he no ſooner had it in his power to have revenged 
himſelf upon them, than he endeaveured, by kind and friendly 
offices, to repay all their injuries, and overcome them, by return- 
ing gocd for evil, 

As to his children, his love to them was not exerted in laying 
up tor them a hoard of wealth, out of the revenues of the church, 
but in giving them an excellent education; though the ny ot 
it was wiiolly maintained out of his private fortune. At ſeven 

years 


.) In 1704, an 2& of parliament paſſed for the angmentation of poor 
livings an couſcquence of a icheme originally {formed by Bilnop Burnet, 
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years old, he entered his ſons into Latin, giving each of them a 
diſtinct tutor, Who had a ſalary of forty pounds a year, which 
was never leſſened on account of any Prebend which the Biſhop 
might give him. After ſive or ſix years had perfected his ſons in 
the learned languages, he ſent them to the Univerſity ; the eldeſt, 
as a gentleman commoner, to Trinity- college in Cambridge; 
the other two, as commoners, to Merton- college in Oxford; where, 
beſides the college tutor, they had a private one, to aſſiſt them 
in their learning, and to overlook their behaviour. In the year 
1706, he ſent them abroad for two years to finiſh their ſtudies at 
Leyden ; from whence two of them took a tour through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy. 

It has been already obſerved, that it was Biſhop Burnet's cuſ- 
tom to preach extempore ; and this he ſometimes did on remark- 
able occaſion>, without the leaſt previous preparation. After the 
Revolution, when the ſees vacant by the deprivation of the non- 
juring Biſhops were filled up, Biſhop Williams was appointed 
to preach one of the conſecration ſermons at Bow-church. But 
being detained by ſome accident, the clerk had twice ſet the 
—— and ſtil] the Right Reverend Preacher did not appear. 

hereupon Archbiſhop Tillotſon deſired Biſhop Burnet to ſup- 
ply his place, which he did; and Tillotſon declared, it was the 

eſt ſermon he ever heard Burnet preach, It is ſaid, that from 
the time he was ordained prieſt to the end of his life, Burnet ne- 
ver wrote but one diſcourſe before-hand. This was a thanki- 
giving ſermon before Queen Anne at St. Paul's; and we are told, 
that this was the only time that ever he was at a pauſe in preach- 
ing, which on that occaſion laſted for above a minute. 

Biſhop Burnet was three times married ; he had no children 
by his 25 wife; but his ſecond, Mrs. Mary Scot of the Hague, 
bore him ſeven children, three ſons and four daughters. He had 
two children by his laſt wife, but they both died 1a their infancy. 
His ſecond ſon, William, who was a clergyman, publiſhed an 
abridgment of the third volume of the Biſhop's Hiſtory of the 
Reformation, He alſo wrote an anſwer to Mr. William Law's 
ſecond letter to the Biſhop of Bangor, which was allowed to be 
among the beſt pieces ia that controverſy. The Biſhop's young» 
eſt ſon, Thomas, was bred to the law, and became one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Among many other pieces of which Biſhop Burnet was the au- 
thor, beſides thoſe which have been already mentioned, were the 
following : 

I. Reflections on Mr. Varillas's Hiſtory of the revolutions that 
have happened in Europe in matters of religion, and more par- 
ticularly in his ninth book that relates to England. Amſterdam, 
1686. 12mo. 

II. A Defence of the above Reflections, being a reply to Mr, 
Varillas's anſwers Amſtzrdam, 1687. 12mo, 

2 A 2 III. The 
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III. The Life of Dr. William Bedel, Biſhop of Kilmore in 
Ireland. 1685. 8vo. 

IV. A relation of the death of the primitive perſecutors. 
Tranſlated ſrom the Latin of Lactantius. With a large preface 
concerning perſecution, in which the principles, the ſpirit, and 
practice of it, are freely cenſured and condemned. Amſterdam, 
1687. London, 1713. 8vo. 

V. The Hiſtory of his own Time, in two volumes, folio, The 
firſt was publiſhed in 1722, and the ſecond in 1734. This 
Hiſtory was publiſhed under the care of his ſon Judge Burnet, 
who alſo publiſhed a defence of the work, in reply to the objec- 
tions of Lord Lanſdown. The latter editions of it are in four 
volumes, 8vo. 

A Coile&ion of Biſhop Burnet's ſermons and tracts, publiſhed 
from 1678 to 1706, was allo printed in three volumes, 4to. And 
he left finiſhed, and prepared for the preſs, a book intitled,“ Eſ- 
& ſays and Meditations on Morality and Religion ;** with dizec- 
« tions in his laſt will that it ſhould be printed; but it does not 
appear that this order was ever executed, 


Before we conclude, we ſhall here give ſome account of Biſhop 
Burnet's laſt wife, who was a lady of ſingular merit. 

Her maiden name was ELIzaBETH BLake, ſhe being the 
eldeſt daughter of Sir Richard Blake. She was born on the Sth 
of November, 1661. At eleven years of age, the was impreſſed 
with a ſtrong ſenſe of the importance of religion, and read with 
you application the books on that ſubject which were put into 

er hands. At a little more than ſeventeen years of age, ſhe 
was married to Robert Berkely, Eſq ; of Spetchley, in the county 
of Worceſter. This match was promoted chiefly by the means 
of Dr. Fell, Biſhop of Oxford, who was Mr. Berkely's guardian, 
and had taken the care of his education, But ſuch were the ac- 
compliſhments and excellencies of the young lady, that the Biſhop 
thooght the aſliflirng Mr, Berkely in this match was che great- 
eſt {ervice he ever did him, | 

When ſhe came into that family, ſhe found this gentleman's 
mother a woman of virtuous life, but a zealous Papiſt. This 

ut her upon taking eſpecial care to ſtudy her own religion in 2 
{Ava coinpal:, in order to underſtand the controverſies between 
our church and that of Rome, that ſhe might be the better able 
to preſerve her huſband and herſelf from the artifices and inſinu- 
ations of the Popiſh pricſts, and the influence of his mother, But 
yet, conſideriug the particular turn of his mind, and the great 
deterence he had to his n:other, ſhe found herſelf obliged to be 
very tender and careful, that he might not be diſturbed with un- 
neceſſary diſputes about religion; in which, and in her whole 
m:n-gement in this reſpect, there appeared a diſcretion admired 
by ail that knew ber. She obſerved at the ſame time a mor? 
than ordinary Rr;Rneſs, in all the offices of piety, and in her 
Whole concut, that ſhe might adorn her Wa proleſſion by a * 
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table practice, conſtantly governing herſelf by the rules of true 
religion, and of a ſevere virtue: and as ſhe lived chiefly in the 
country, where ſhe had much leiſure, ſhe ſpent great part of her 
time in devotion and reading. In this manner ſhe lived for fix 
years, being eſteemed and beloved by all to whom ſhe was known 3 
even by thoſe, who, on account of different opinions 1a religion, 
might be ſuppoſed to be prejudiced againſt her. 

In the reign of King James the Second, when the fears of Po- 


pery began greatly to encreaſe, and Biſhop Fell died, who had 


great influence over Mr. Berkely, the prevailed on him to go over 
to Holland, with a view of preventing his being wrought upon 
by his relations, at a time when they had great hopes of their re- 
ligion being ſettled in England, They travelied together over 
the Seventeen Provinces, where, on account of his relations, 
they met with an extreme kind reception in the Popiſh provinces ; 
letters being ſent without their knowledge to Bruſſels, Ghent, 
Liege, and other conſiderable places, recommending her ia a ve- 
ry particular manner, as one that,“ had ſhe been of the Catho- 
. ic church, her piety and virtue were great enough to entitle 
« her to the character of a Saint.“ 

After this they were both fixed at the Hague; where ſhe was 
ſoon known, and grew into the eſteem and friendihip of perſons 
of the higheſt rank, till about the time of the Revolution: then 
they returned into England, and went to Spetchley, his country 
ſeat, Here ſhe went on in the happy courſe of lite in which ſhe 
had at firſt engaged, increaſing continually in knowledge and 

ood works. She had generally ſome young perſons in her fami- 
4 whom ſhe greatly improved both by her inſtructions and ex- 
ample, 

Her knowledge and virtue made her every day more and more 
conſpicuous in that part of the country where ſhe reſided. She con- 
tracted an intimate friendſhip with Dr. Stillingſleet, then Biſhop 
of Worceſter : and that very learned Prelate was often heard to 
„ ſay, that he knew not 2 more conſiderable woman in England 
„than ſhe was.“ 

In 1693, ſhe loſt her huſband, Mr. Berkely : and in her widow- 
hood, as the had more time and leiſure, ſo ſhe applied it wholl 
to devotion, to reading, to acts of charity, and the offices of 
friendſhip. She had then a very plentiful income, which ſhe 
managed with great prudence, as well as with an high degree of 
charity; being extremely frugal in her expences, that ſhe might 
have the more to employ in that way. She had early an inelina- 
tion co employ her pen in ſeveral ſorts of compoſition, which ſhe 
was thought by her friends to do to ſuch good purpoſe, that it en- 
couraged her to employ much of her time that way; and while 
ſhe was a widow, ſhe made the firſt draught of a book for her 
own uſe, entitled, A method of Derotion,“ which was after 
wards printed (2). She 


(=) It was publiſhed under the following t tie: * A Method of devo- 
© tion 
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She continued a widow near ſeven years, and then was mar- 
ried to Biſhop Burnet, who had already a family of children, 
whom ſhe treated not with a falſe indulgence, nor with an unna- 
tural ſeverity ; but with as much care and true concern for their 
education, as if they had been herown ; and indeed ſhe wus as 
_ beloved and reſpected by them, as if that had been the 
cafe. 

When ſhe married Biſhop Barnet, he defired her to fecure all 
her own eſtate and income to herſelf, with a power to make ſuch 
a will as ſhe pleaſed ; to which he bound himſelf to conſent : fo 
that the greateſt part of her income was employed in acts of ge- 
neroſity and charity, Among many other inſtances of her bene. 
volence, there were above an hundred children taught at her 
expence, in and abont Worceſter and Saliſbury. 

She kept a conſtant journal of her life, and every evening ſpent 
much time in recollecting her actions and diſcourſe that day; 
and would call herſelf to a ſtrict account in every particular, that 
the errors of every day paſt, might be avoided in thoſe that were 
to follow. She had no {kill in the learned languages, but having 
made the underſtanding of the ſcriptures her chief ſtudy, by the 
help of Engliſh Commentators, and the aſſiſtance of thoſe of the 
Clergy, with whom ſhe moſt frequently converſed, and did often 
diſcourſe about texts of ſcripture that were obſcure to her, ſhe 
attained to a great degree of knowledge in them. When ſhe 
converſed with divines and ſcholars, who were well known to 
her, ſhe would take much pleaſure in talking of ſubjects ſuita- 
ble to their profeſſions ; and would ſometimes engage in diſpates, 
which ſhe managed in ſuch an agreeable manner, as if ſhe had 
equally ftudied the fame ſubjects with them. But in company, 
— any diſcourſe of this kind might be thought unſuitable, 
ſhe made no appearance of knowledge above the common rank. 

Her thoughts of religion were generous and noble, and not 
confined within narrow limits, or low meaſures : ſhe looked 
upon thoſe as the belt repreſentations of it, that made it appear 
beautiful and lovely, and begot an internal purity of heart, with 
an exalted zeal and life in the affections, and that gavea ſtrong in- 
ternal ſenſe of divine ſubjects. Her humility _—_— in her 
whole converſation, in a becoming modeſty towards herſuperiors, 
in an obliging civility to her equals, and moſt eminently in a 
kind condeſcenſion to thoſe that were below her. Nobody de- 
ſpiſed more the pomps of this life than ſhe did; but yet ſhe con- 
formed to that decency of apparel and way of living, that was 
fuitable to the rank the had in the world, though in the plaineſt 
manner, yet not affecting ſingularity in any thing. 1 

er 


* tion : or rules for holy and devout © by Mrs, Burnet, late Wife of the 
„ living, with prayers on ſeveral oc- “ Right Reverend Father in God 
* cations, cud advices and devotions „ Gilbert Lord Biſhop of Sarum.” 
„ for the Holy Sacrament, Written The third edition was printed in 2713. 
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Her conſtitution was always very tender ; but in the year 1707, 
it declined ſo faſt, that ſhe was adviſed to go to the Spaw for the 
recovery of her health. She complied with this advice, and re- 
— Hand much better; but on the 17th of January, 1708, 
ſhe fell fick of a pleuritic fever, which proved fatal; for her 
lungs being weak, in a few days ſhe ſunk under it ; but ſhewed 
an entire reſignation to the will of God She expreſſed all that 
inward joy and ſatisfaction of mind, which a life ſo well ſpeat as 
her's had been, gave her juſt grounds to have: and ſhe died as ſhe 
had lived, like a real Chriſtian, on the 3d of February, 1708.9. 
She was buried at Spetchley by her former huſband, according to 
a promiſe ſhe had made him, as appears by this clauſe in her 
will ; “ Iwill that my body be buried in the pariſh church of 
„ Spetchley, in the county of Worceſter, in a vault made by 
me for my former huſband, Robert Berkely, Eſq ; and myſelf. 
order this to fulfil a promiſe I made to him; not out of any 
« want of reſpect or kindneſs to my preſent huſband, who has 
„ by his great kindneſs and confidence, deſerved from me all the 
« pratitude and acknowledgments of love and reſpe&t I can 
« teſtify.” (o 


{ » ) Ballard's Memoirs of ſeveral {kill in the learned languages, arts, 
Ladies of Great Britain, who have and ſciences, Oxford, 40, 1752, 
been celebrated for their writings or p. 398-408. 
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ſhire, of which pariſh his father was Rector, on the zoth 

of December, 1637. In 1653, he was admitted into St. 
John's College in Cambridge, where he took the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts in 1656, and commenced Maſter in that faculty in 
1660, In 1662, he was made Vicar of Iſlington in Middlelex ; 
and afterwards became Chaplain in ordinary to King Charles II. 
In 1672, he took the degree of Doctor in Divinity; and in 1679, 
was collated by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to the rectory ct 
Alhallows the Great in Thames Street, London. 

In 1681, he was incorporated Doctor in Divinity at Oxſord; 
and in 1684, he was inſtalled Canon of Windſor, He feſigned 
| his reRory of Alhallows in 1989, and the vicarage of Iſlington 
in 1691. But it appears that before his reſignation of the latter 
living, he was admitted to the vicarage of lileworth in Middle. 
ſex, which being a pleaſant and retired place, was probably bell 
adapted to his ſtudious temper. He died at Windſor, on the 
4th of Auguſt, 1713, and was buried in Iſlington church, where 
a monument was erected to his memory (p) 

Dr. Cave was a man of conſiderable abilitics, and very ex- 
tenſive learning; and particularly verſed in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
He was alſo an eloquent preacher, and an able writer. He was 
author of the following works : 

I, Primitive Chriſtianity : or, the religion of the antient Chriſ- 
tions in the firſt ages of the goſpel, London, 1672. This has 
been ſeveral times ſince re-printed, 

II. Tan Eccleiofiice, Tables of the Eccefiaſtical Writers, 
Load. 1674. re-printed at Hamburgh in 1676, 

III. Antiquitates Apeſtolic : or, the hiſtory of the lives, acts, 
and martyrdoms of the holy apoſtles of our Saviour, and the 
two Evangeliſts, S. S. Mark and Luke. To which is added, an 
introductory diſcourſe concerning the three great diſpenſations 
of the church, Patriarchal, Molaical, and Evangelical, &c. Lon» 
don, 1676, folio, 

IV. Apeftolici - or, the hiſtory of the lives, acts, deaths, and 

martyrdoms 


E HIS learned Divine was born at Pickwell in Leiceſter. 


( p ) Vid. Biograph, Fiitan, New and Gen, Biog. Dit, 8vo, and Floyd's 
Bibliotheca Biographica. 
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martyrdoms of thoſe, who were contemporaries with, or imme- 
diately ſucceeded the Apoſtles, As alſo of the moſt eminent of 
the primitive fathers, for the firſt threehundred years. To which 
is added, a Chronology of the three firſt ages of the church. Lond, 
1677. folio, | 

V. A Diſſertation concerning the government of the antient 
church, by Biſhops, Metropolitans, and Patriarchs. More par- 
ticularly, concerning the antient power and juriſdiction of the 
Biſhops of Rome, and the eneroachments of that upon other ſees, 
eſpecially the ſee of Conſtantinople, Lond. 1683. 8vo. | 

VI. Eccl:/fiaſtici : or the hiſtory of the lives, acts, deaths, and 
writings of the moſt eminent fathers of the church, that flouriſh- 
ed in the fourth century, Wherein, among other things, an 
account 15 given of the riſe, growth, and progreſs of Arianiſm, 
and all other ſects of that age deſcending from it. Together 
with an introduction, containing an hiſtorical account of the ſtate 
of Paganiſm under the firſt Chriſtian Emperor. London, 1682, 
folio. 

VII. Chartophylax Ecclefiaſticus, Lond. 1685. 8yo, This book 
is an improvement of the Tabulz Ecclefraftice before mentioned; 
and is ay of abridgement of our author's Hiforia Literaria. 
It contains a ſhort account of moſt of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, 
from the birth of Chriſt to the year 1517. 

VIII. Scriptorum Ecclefiaflicoram Hiſtoria Literaria ; THAT 15, 
A Literary Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſtical Writers, in two parts, folio. 

The firſt part was printed at London, in 1688; and the ſecond 
in 1698. This learned work was re- printed at Geneva in 1705 
and 1720 ; and a new edition of it has been ſince publiſhed at 
London by ſubſcription, with very large additions and emenda- 
tions throughout the whole, made by the author during the laſt 
twelve years of his life : together with new Pro/egomena, com- 
poſed alſo by the author, —— This work, and the Lives of the 
Fathers, gave riſe to a controverſy between Dr. Cave and the 
celebrated John Le Clerc. The latter aſſerted, that Cave, in his 
Hiftoria Literatia, had concealed many things of the Fathers, for 
the ſake of enhancing their credit, which an impartial hiſtorian 
ſhould have related ; and that inſtead of Lives, he often wrote 
Panegyrics upon them. He alſo charged Cave with having for- 
cibly drawn Euſebius. who evidently was, as Le Clerc thought, 
an Arian, over to the ſide of the Orthodox, and made a Trinita- 
rian of him, Le Clerc's charges againſt Cave were publiſhed 
in his Bibliothege Univer/elle ; and Cave endeavoured to defend 
himſelf, in a Latin diſſertation publiſhed at London in 1696, 
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HIS eminent Mathematician was born in 1639, at Aber. 

deen in Scotland, where he received his education, He 
made a conſiderable proficiency in the Latin tongue at ſchool, 
but was chiefly inclined to the mathematics, and ſoon diſcovered 
a great genius for ſtudies of that kind, He gave a ftriking evi- 
dence of this, at the age of twenty-four years, by his ſcheme 
for making a reflecting teleſcope ; the conſtruction of which was 
publiſhed in 1663, in his treatiſe, intitled, ** Optica promota; 
* ſeu abdita radiorum reflexorum et refractorum myſteria geo- 
* metrice enucleata; cui ſubnectitur Appendix ſubtiliſſimorum 
« Aſtronomiz problematon reſolutionem exhibens.“ 

In a year or two after the publication of this, he left Scotland, 
and came to London, in order to get his inſtrument executed by 
ſome able hand; and the work was performed according to the 
deſcription given in the book, by the moſt ſkilfu] artiſt of that 
time. It did not, however, ſucceed; but though Mr. Gregory 
imputed the miſcarriage to his own want of ſkill in the technical 
part, yet he declined the trouble of improving himſelf therein. 

He was more intent upon the ſtudy of ſpeculative Geometry, 
and therefore reſolved to make a tour to Italy, where mathema- 
tical learning then greatly flouriſhed ; and haſtening thither he 
ſeems to have fixed his reſidence at Padua, which univerſity was 
at that time in high repute. Here purſuing an hint ſuggeſted 
by his own thoughts, he puſhed the method of exhauſtions into 
ſeveral new diſcoveries, The firſt of theſe was the invention of 
an infinitely converging ſeries, for the areas of the circle and hy- 
perbola, which he printed at Padua in 1667, 4to. with the follow- 
ing title, Vera circuli er hyperbolz quadratura in propria ſua 
«*« proportionis ſpecie inventa et demonſtrata a Jacobo Gregorio, 
« Scoto,” He had only a few copies worked off for the uſe of 
his friends, with a view of having their judgment upon it before 
he ſhould make it public. Among others, he ſent one copy to 
Mr, John Collins (), who communicated it to the Royal So- 

Ciety, 


(%) Joux CoLLins wes the fon At ſixteen years of age he was put 
of a nonconformiſt Divine, and born apprentice to a bookſeller at Oxford; 
at Wood Eaton, near Oxford, in 1624, but ſoon quitted that trade, and was 
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ciety, where it met with the commendations of Lord Brouncker 
and Dr. Wallis. Mr. Gregory re-printed it at Venice, and pub- 
liſhed it in 1668, togetber with another piece, wherein he exhi- 
bited a method for the transformation of curves, which had not 


been done by any one before. 


An account of this 
ſo read by Mr. Collins before the Royal Society, o 


iece was al- 


which Mr. 


Gregory, being returned from his travels, was choſen a mem- 


2 B 


employed as clerk under Mr. John 
Mar, one of the clerks of the kitchen 
to Prince Charles, afterwards King 
Charles IT, This Mar was eminent 
for his mathematical knowledge, and 
noted for thoſe excellent dials of his, 
with which the gardens of King 
Charles I, were adorned : and under 
him Mr, Collias made a couſiderable 
progreſs in the mathematics. The ci- 
vil wars occaſioned his loſing his em - 
ployment ; and he thereupon went to 
ſea, where he ſpent ſeven years, the 
greateſt part of the time on board an 
Eogliſh merchantman, which became 
a man of war in the Venitian ſervice 
againſt the Turks, In this ſituation, 
having much leiſure, he applied him- 
ſelf to merchants accompts, and con- 
tinued to proſecute the ſtudy ot the 
mathematicks, 

Upon his return to England, he took 
to the profeſſion of an accomptant, 
and compoſed ſeveral uſeful treatiſes 
upon practical ſubjects. Among 
other pieces, he publiſhed, in 1652, 
a work in folio, intitled, “ an intro- 
% duttion to merchants accompts.” 
In 1959, he publiſhed, ia 4'0. his 
« Geometrical Dialling ;” and the 
ſame year his + Marinet's plain ſcale 
« new plained.” 

His merit having now recommend- 
ed him to publick notice, he was elec- 
ted a member of the Royal Society in 
1667 ; and ſome very curious papers 
written by him are printed in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions. In 1680, he 
publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe in 4to. in- 
titled, „A Flea for the bringing in 
ot Iriſh cattle, and keeping out the 
* fiſh caught by foreigners ; together 
* with an addreſs to the members of 
e parliament of the counties of Corn- 
* well and Devon, about the advance- 
* ment of tin, fiſhery, and divers ma- 
& nufactures:“ and in the year 1682, 


2 ber 


he publiſhed in 4to. © a diſcourſe of 
ſalt and fiſhery,” 

When' the Earl of Shafteſbury was 
Lord-chancellor, he nominated Mr. 
Collins in divers references concerning 
ſuits depending in Chancery, about 
intricate accounts, to aſſiſt in the ſtat - 
ing them, From which time, ſays 
Anthony Wood, his aſſiſtance was 
« often uſed in other places, and by 
* othcrperſons; whereby he not on- 
« ly ob:ained ſome wealth, but a great 
© name, and became accounted in 
© matters of that nature the moſt uſe- 
ful and neceſſary perſon of his time; 
„ and thereupon, towards his latter 
« end, he was made accomptant to 
© the Royal Filhery Company,” 

His death was occaſioned by the 
following incident, He rode from 
Oxford to Maimſbury in Wiltſhire, 
in order to view the ground to be 
cut for a river between the Iſis and 
the Avon; and drinking too large 4 
quantity of cyder, after a hot day's 
journey, it brought on him a diforder 
of which he die at his houſe on Gar- 
lick hill in London, on the 0th of 
November, 1683. 

He was a very ingenious man, and 
beſides his own productions, he was 
a great promoter of many other valu- 
able publications in his time, He 
held a conſtant correſpondence for 
many years with the moiſt eminent 
mathematicians of his age, particu- 
larly Wallis, Barrow, Flamileed, Le- 
ibnitz, and Newton, beſides many 
others of inferior note, Many ex- 
cellent works were procured by his 
unwearied ſolicitations ; and ſome 
important diſcoveries in phyſical 
knowledge were brought about by 
his endeavours; for he tpared neither 
pains nor coſt to advance the intereits 
of teal ſcience, 
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ber (g); and he communicated to the Society an account of 
the controverſy in Italy about the motion of the earth, which was 
denied by the famous aſtronomer Riccoli, and his followers, 

About this time Mr. Gregory's Vera circuli et hyperbolz 
« quadratura,” &c. was attacked by the celebrated Monſ. Huy. 
gens ; and it mult be confeſſed that in the controverſy which 
aroſe on this occaſion between him and Mr. Gregory, our author 
gained no addition to his reputation, and diſcovered too great a 
warmth of temper, 

When Lord. Brouncker (7) publiſhed, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, his *©* Series for Wa the hyperbola, a de- 
monſtration of it was ſoon after given by Mr. Mercator in his 
„ Logarithmotechnia;“ whereupon Mr. Gregory publiſhed his 
„ Exercitationes Geometricæ,“ in which he improved and en- 
larged Mercator's diſcovery, and gave a geometrical demonſtra- 
tion of it by means of ſumming up the ſecants of a circular arch. 
In this piece he likewiſe firſt of any one demonſtrated the meridi- 
an line to be analogous to a ſcale of logarithmic tangents of the 
half complements of latitude, and he extended his method of in- 
Enite ſeries to the menſuration of ſome mechanical curves, as the 
conchoid and ciſſoid of the antients, | 

In 1670, Mr. Gregory was appointed Profeſſor of Mathematics 
in the Unverſity of St. Andrews in Scotland; and his time now was 
chiefly employed in diſcharging the duties of this poſt. In a letter 
written to him by Mr. Collins, dated May 17, 1671, he expreſ. 
ſes himſelf thus: I am now much taken up, and have been ſo all 
** this winter paſt, both with my public lectures, which I have 
«© twice a week, and in reſolving doubts, which ſome gentlemen 
and ſcholars propoſe to me. This [ muſt comply with, never. 
*« theleſs that L am often troubled with great 1mpertinencies, all 
*« perſons here being ignorant of theſe things to admiration ; ſo 
„that I haye but little time to ſpare in thoſe ſtudies my genius 
« leads me to,” 1M | 

Mr, Gregory's mathematical reputation having reached France, 
is is ſaid that about this time the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, reſolved to recommend him to the French King for a pen- 
ſion. And the deſign was approved even by Mr. Huygens, tho 
he ſaid, he had reaſon to think himſelf diſobliged by Mr, Gre- 
gory, in the courſe of the controverſy between them. According- 
ly ſeveral members of that academy wrote to Mr Oldenburgh, 
defiring him to acquaint the Council of the Royal Society with 
their propoſal, acquainting him likewiſe, that the French King 
was willing to allow penſions to one or two learned Engliſhmen, 
whom they ſhou!d recommend. But no anſwer was ever made 

| to 


(He was propoſed to the Roy- ſcd from the payments on the 17th 
al Society for a member by Mr, Col- of that month, 
nus on the 4th of Jauuary, 166, elec« (r ) Vid. ſome particulars reſpety 
led and admitted tne 14th, and excu- ing this Nobleman, in the Fifth Voe 
; | lume of our Work, P. 462. 
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to that propoſal ; and Mr. Gregory with reſpe& to this particular, 
looked upon it as nothiag more than a compliment. In a letter 
to Mr. Collins, who had informed him of the affair, he ſays, ** I 
« have not ſo much vanity as to perſuade myſelf that you are ſe- 
« rjous, having never heard any thing relating to that before. 
« T have had ſufficient experience of the uncertainty of things of 
« that nature before now, which maketh me ſince I came to Scot- 
% land, however mean and deipicable my condition may be, to 
«« reſt contented, and ſatisfy myſelf with this, that I am at home 
« in a ſettled condition by which I can live. I have known ma- 
« ny learned men, far above me on every account, with whom 
« T would not change my condition.“ 

Mr. Gregory would probably have made a greater figure in the 
learned world, in conſequence of his genius for mathematical 
inquiries, had he not been carried off by a fever, at an early pe- 
riod of life. He died in December, 1675, at the age of thirty- 
ſix years. His papers came into the poſſeſſion of his nephew, 
Dr. David Gregory, who publiſhed ſeveral of them. He invent- 
ed a burning concave mirror, which was approved by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and is ſtill in good eſteem. He alſo ſent to Mr. Collins, 
the ſolution of the famous Keplerian problem, by an infinite ſeries, 


Before we conclude, we ſhall here give ſome account of our 
author's nephew, Dr. David GRECORY, who was alſo a mathe- 
matican of eminence. This gentleman was born at Aberdeen in 
1661, and educated at the univerſity of Edinburgh, where he 
took the degree of Maſter of Arts. The natural ſubtilty of his 

enius having well adapted him for mathematical {ludies, he ſoon 
— ſenſible of the advantages given him that way in his un- 
cle's papers, and early made himſelf maſter of the improvements 
he found therein, in the method of infinite ſeries. Theſe he pub. 
liſhed, with ſome additions of his own, under the title of Ex- 
« ercitatio Geometrica de dimenſione figurarum, five ſpecimen 
* methodi generalis dimetiendi quaſvis figuras,” in 1684, at 
Edinburgh in 4to. It appears that about this time he was pro- 
moted to the mathematical chair in that Univerſity, though he 
was only twenty-three years of age ( 5). 

In the diſcharge of the duties of this poſt, he was the firſt who 
introduced the Newtonian Philoſophy into the ſchools, and he 
read lectures with great applauſe till 1691, when hearing the news 
of Dr. Bernard's intention to reſign the Saviiian Profeſſorſhip of 
Aſtronomy at Oxford, he left Scotland, and coming to London, 
was admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society, Being introduced 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, that great man conccived a very favourable 
Opinion of his abilities, and recommended him to Mr, Flamſtead, 
who did him all the kind offices in his power: ſo that he procu- 
red intereſt enough to be elected Savilian Frofeſſor at Oxtord, 

Upon 


(s) Vid. Biograph. Britan, and New and Gen, Biog. DiR, 8yo, 
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Upon this occaſion Mr. Gregory was firſt admitted of Baliol Cot. 
lege, and incorporated Maſter of Arts of that Univerſity, and a 
few days after created Doctor of Phyſic. 

Dr. Gregory had little reliſh for the technical part of his pro. 
ſeſſion, and was ſeldom ſeen in the Obſervatory, His geniuslay more 
to geometry, and that he practiſed with ſucceſs. In 1695, he pub- 
Bſhed at Oxford in 8vo. his Catoptricz et Dioptricæ ſphzricz 
« Elementa.” In 1702, he publiſhed what is eſteemed his maſ. 
ter piece, under the title of. Aſtronomiæ Phyſicæ et Geometri- 
* cz Elementa,” in folio. It was afterwards re- printed in 4to, 
at Geneva, and tranſlated into Engliſh by Edmund Stone, F. R. S. 
The ſecond edition of which was printed in 1726, in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo, with the addition of Dr. Halley's ſynopſis of the 
aſtronomy of comets, 

Dr. Gregory died in a country retirement, at Maidenhead in 
Berkſhire, in the year 1610. A marble monument was erected 
to his memory, in St. Mary's Church at Oxford, by his wife. He 
publiſhed an edition of Euclid's works, in Greek and Latin, in 
Folio z in purſuance of a deſign which had been formed by his 
predeceſſor, Dr. Bernard, to print all the works of the antient 
mathematicians. Dr. Gregory gave the learned world the firſt 
demonfration of that curve, which is well known fince by the 
name cf Catenaria, or the curve that is formed by a chain faſt- 
ered at each end, and firſt diſcovered that this curve inverted, 
gave the form of a true and er arch, all the parts ſup- 
porting each other. He left ſeveral children. His eldeſt fon, 
David Gregory, was bred at Chriſt-church in Oxford, and ap- 
pointed Regius Profeſſor of modern hiſtory in that Univerſity, 
at the inſtitution thereof by King George I, He afterwards 
commenced Doctor of Divinity, and ſucceeded to a Canonry, and 
10 the Deanery of that church. 


The Life of JOHN FLAMSTEED. 


OHN FLAMSTEED was born at Denby in Derby. 
J ſhire, on the 19th of Auguſt, 1646 (7). He had from his 

in fancy a natural tenderneſs of conſtitution, which he could 
never ſurmount. He was educated at the free-ſchool of Derby, 
where his father lived ; and at fourteen years of age was afflicted 
with a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, which being followed by a conſump- 
tion, and other diſtempers, prevented his going to the Univerſity, 
as had been intended (2) 

He was taken from ſchool in the year 1662, and within a 
month or two after had John de Sacroboſco's book Je Sphera 
lent him, which he ſet himſelf to read without any inſtructor. 
This accident, and the leiſure which he now had, laid the ground- 
work of all that mathematical and aſtronomical knowledge, for 
which he became afterwards fo celebrated. He had already read 
a great deal of hiſtory, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil; but this ſub- 
ject was entirely new to him, and he was greatly delighted with 
it, Having tranſlated ſo much from Sacroboſco, as he thoaght” 
neceſſary, into 'Engliſh, he proceeded to make dials by the 
direction of ſuch ordinary books as he could procure ; 
and having changed a piece of aſtrology, found among his fa- 
ther's books, for Mr, Street's Caroline tables, he ſer himſelf to 
calculate the places of the planets. He ſpent ſome part of his time 
alſo in aſtrological ſtudies, yet ſo as to make them ſubſervient to 
aſtronomy ; for he never was captivated with the ſolemn preten- 
ſions of that vain ſcience, 

Having calculated by the Caroline tables an eclipſe of the ſan, 
which was to happen on the 22d of June, 1666, he communicate 
ed it to a relation, who ſhewed it to Emanuel Halton, Eſq; of 
Wing-field-manor in Derbyſhire, This gentleman was a good 
mathematician, as appears from ſome pieces of his, publiſhed in 
the appendix to Foſter's Mathematical Miſcellanies. He came 
to ſee Mr. Flamſteed ſoon after; and findiug he was little ac- 
quainted with the aſtronomical performances of others, ſent him 

Ricciolus's 


(t) His father, Stephen Flamſteed, John Spateman of Derby, ironmon- 
was fon of Mr, William Flamſteed, ger, 
of Little Hallam in Derbyſhire. His (% Biograph. Britan. and New 
mother was Mary, daughter of Mr, audGen, Biog. Dict. 8vo. 
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Ricciolus's new Almageſt in Latin, and Kepler's Rudolphine Ta- 
bles, with ſome other mathematical books to which he was be. 
fore a ſtranger. And from this time, he proſecuted his ſtudies 
with great vigour, and with equal ſucceſs. : 

In 1669, he collected ſome remarkable eclipſes of the fixed ſtars 
by the moon, which would happen in 1670, calculating them 
from the Caroline tables; and directed them to Jord Brouncker, 
then Preſident of the Royal Society. This piece, being read be- 
fore the Society, was ſo much approved, that it procured him 
letters of thanks, dated January the 14th, 1669-70, from Mr. 
Oldenburgh their Secretary, and from Mr. John Collins. And 
afier this he had accounts ſent him of all the mathematical books 
which were publiſhed, either at home or abroad, | 

In June, 1670, his father, who had hitherto diſcountenanced 
his ſtudies, taking notice of his correſpondence with ſeveral in- 
genious men whom he had never ſeen, adviſed him to take a 
journey to London, that he might be perſonally acquainted with 
them. Mr. Flamſteed gladly embraced this propoſal, and viſited 
Mr. Oldenburgh and Mr. Collins; and they introduced him 
to Sir Jonas Moore ( w), who preſented him with Mr. Towns 
ley's Micrometer, and undertook to procure him glaſſes for a te. 
leſcope at a moderate rate. At Cambridge, he viſited Barrow 
and Newton; and at the ſame time entered himſelf a ſtudent 
of Jeſus College. 

In the ſpring of the year 1672, he extracted ſome obſervations 
from Mr. Gaſcoigne's and Mr, Crabtree's letters, which had not 
been made public, and which he tranſlated into Latin, He finiſh» 
ed the tranſcript of Mr. Gaſcoigne's papers in May ; and ſpent 
the remainder of the year in making obſervations, aud in prepar- 


ing 


( w) The following account is gi- that this citadel was to have been the 
ven of Sir Jonas Moors, by Mr, croſs-building of St. Paul's church, 
Granger, in his Biographical Hiſtory He patronized the famous Mr, Flam- 
of England. Jonas Moore, one ot fleed, who had but a very ſcanty 
the moſt eminent mathematicians of ſubſiſtence at Cambridge when he 
his age, was born at Whitlee in Lan- took him under his protection. He 
caſhire, He had a ſtrong propenſity and Sir Chriſtopher Wren are ſaid to 
to mathematical ſtudies from his have perſuaded Charles II. to build 
childhood, and in the early part of the Obſervatory at Greenwich, in 
his life taught the mathematics in which Flamſtecd was placed. He 
London for his ſupport, He was em- was the firſt Engliſhman that compo» 
ployed by the Commiſſioners for fcd a © Syſtem of the Mathematics,” 
draining end dividing the fens; and which was publiſhed in two volumes, 
in his ſurvey took notice, that the ſea 4to, 1681, He was knighted by 
made a curve line on the beach, from Charles II. who appointed him Sur- 
which he took the hint to keep it el- veyor-general of the Ordnance, Sixty 
ſectually out of Norfoik. Inis ad- pieces of artillery, equal to the num- 
ded much to his reputation, Mr, ber of his years, were diſcharged at 
Aubrey informs us, that he wade a the Tower at his funeral, Os, Aug. 
mode] of a citadel, for Cromwell to 1679,” Aubrey fays of him, that 
bridle the city of London, which was * he was a good mathematician, and 
in the poſſeſhon of Mr, Wyld; and ** a good fellow.“ 
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ing advertiſements of the approaches of the moon and planets to 
the fixed ſtars for the following year. Theſe were publiſhed by 
Mr. Oldenburgh in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; with ſome 
obſervations on the planets, which Mr. Flamſteed imparted to 
him. 

In 1673, he wrote a ſmall tract in Engliſh concerning the true 
and apparent diameters of all the planets, when at their neareſt 
or remoteſt diſtances from the earth. In 1674, he wrote an Ephe- 
meris to ſhew the falſity of aſtrology, and the ignorance of 
thoſe that pretended to it; and gave a table of the moon's riſin 
and ſetting carefully calculated, together with the eclipſes — 
approaches of the moon and planets to the fixed ſtars. This 
was communicated to Sir Jonas Moore, for wbom Mr. Flamſteed 
made a table of the moon's true ſouthings that year ; from which, 
and Mr. Philips's Theory of the Tides, the high waters being 
made, he found that they ſhewed the times of the turn of the 
tides very near, whereas the common ſeamens rules would err 
ſometimes two or three hours. 

In 1674, Mr. Flamſteed paſſing through London in the way 
to Cambridge, Sir Jonas Moore informed him, that a true account 
of the tides would be highly acceptable to his Majeſty ; upon 
which he compoſed a ſmal! = ang for the King's uſe. Sir 
Jonas had heard him often diſcourſe of the weather glaſs, or ba- 
rometer, and the certainty of judging of the weather by it, from 
a long ſeries of obſervations he had made upon it; and now 
requeited him to ſet him up a pair of theſe glaſſes, which Mr. 
Flamſteed did, and left him materials for making more. Sir Jo- 
nas put an high value on theſe glaſſes; and mentioning them as 
curioſities to the King and Duke of York, he was ordered to ex- 
hibit them the next day, which he did, together with Mr. Flam- 
ſteed's directions for judging of the weather from their rifing or 
falling. Sir Jonas was a very ſincere and diſintereſted friend to 
Mr. Flamſteed; he took much pains to introduce him to the no- 
tice and patronage of the King and Duke of Vork; and when. 
ever he acquainted them with any thing curious which he had 
gathered from Mr. Flamſtced's diſcourſe, he told them frankly 
from whom he had it; and alſo recommended him to the Nobi- 
lity and perſons of diſtiaction about the Court. 

Mr. Flamſteed having taken the degree of Maſter of Arts at 
Cambridge, reſolved to enter into orders, and to jettle in a ſmall 
liviog near Derby, which was in the gift of a friend of his father's ; 
and therefore went to Okeham, in order to proceed to Peterbo- 
rough at Chriſtmas ; but it nappened that there was no crdination 
there, In the mean time, Sir jonas Moore haviog notice of his 
deſign, wrote to him to come to London, whither he returned 
in February, 1674-5, He was entertained in the houſe of that 
gentlemen, who had other views for terying him; but Mr. Flam- 

ed perſiſting in his reſolution to take orders, he did not diſſuade 
him from it. On the 4ti of March following, Sir Jonas brought 
Vor. VII. 5. 2 C Mr, 
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Mr. Flamſteed a warrant to be King's Aſtronomer, with a ſalary 
of 100]. per Annum, payable out of the office of Ordnance, to 
commence from the Michaelmas before. This, however, did not 
induce him to relinquiſh his deſign of entering into holy orders; 
ſo that the Eaſter following he was ordained at Ely- houſe by 
Biſhop Gunning, who ever after converſed freely with him, and 
articularly upon the new philoſophy and opinions, though that 
— always maintained the old. | 

On the 1oth of Auguſt, 1675, the foundation of the Royal Ob- 
ſervatory at Greenwich was laid; and as Mr. Flamſteed was the 
firſt Royal Aſtronomer for whoſe uſe this edifice was erected, it 
ſtill bears the name of Flamfized Houſe, During the building of 
it he lodged at Greenwich; and his quadrant and teleſcopes 
being kept in the Queen's houſe there, he obſerved the appulſes 
of the moon and planets to the fixed ſtars, In 1681, his ** Doc- 
*« trine of the Sphere,” was publiſhed in Sir Jonas Moore's Syſ- 
tem of the Mathematics, 

About the year 1684, he was preſented to the living of Barſtow, 
near Blechingley, in Surrey, Of the manner in which Mr, 
Flamſteed obtained this living, the following account is given 
by Mr. Roger North, Sir Jonas Moore once invited the Lord- 
* keeper North to dine with nim at the Tower; and, after din- 
ner, preſented Mr. Flamfieed. His Lordſhip received him with 
much familiarity, and encouraged him to come and ſee him often 
that he might have the pleaſure of his converſation. The 
Aar gaxer was not wanting to himſelf in that; and his Lordſhip 
was extremely delighted with his accounts and obſervations 
about the planets, ebecially thoſe attendant on Jupiter ; ſhew- 
ing how the eclipies of them, being regular and calculable, 
might rectify the longitude of places upon the globe, and de- 
monſtrating that light did not paſs inſtantaneouſly, but in time; 
with other remarkables in the heavens, Theſe diſcourſes al- 
* ways regaled his Lordſhip ; and, a good benefice falling void, 
not far from the Obſervatory, in the gift of the Great Seal, his 
* Lore{hipgeve it to Mr. Flamſtced ; which ſet him at caſe in 
* his fortunes, and encoutaged his future labours, from which 
great chings were expected; as applying the Jovial obſerva- 
* L10NSIO0 marine uſes, for finding longitudes at ſea, and to cor- 
* rect the globes, celeſtial aud terreſtrial, which were very faulty. 
And in order to the fiiſt, he had compoſed tables of the eclip- 
les of the Satellites, which ſhewed when they were to happen, 
* one after another; and of theſe, finely painted upon neat 
* beard, te made a preſent to his Lordſhip, And he had ad- 
* vanced his other delign of rectifying maps, by having provid- 
ed large blark globes, on which he might inſcribe his places 
* Corrected, But pienty and pains ſeldom dwell together; for as 
ore euters the other gives way: and, in this inſtance, a good 
living, penſions, &c. ſpoiled a good coſmographer and aftrono- 
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mer; for very little is left of Mr. Flamſteed's ſedulous and ju- 
« dicious applications that way.“ ( 

In juſtice to Mr. Flamſteed it ſhould be obſerved, that there 
appears no juſt ground for North's reflection againſt him, at the 
cloſe of the above paſlage, - His aſtronomical inquiries might not 
produce all the conſequences which he ſometimes expected from 
them ; but nothing of this kind ſeems to have ariſen from any 
want of application in him: for the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
afford ample evidence of his activity and diligence, as well as of 
his penetration and exactneſs, in aſtronomical ſtudies, after he 
had obtained the preferments that have been already mentioned, 
and which were all that ever were conferred upon him. 

In December, 1719, Mr. Flamſteed was ſeized with a ſtrangu- 
ary, which carried him off on the laſt day of that month. He left 
a widow behind him, by whom he had no children. He had 
ſpent a great part of his life in the purſuit of knowledge; and 
his uncommon merit as an aſtronomer, was acknowledged by the 
ableſt of his contemporaries ; particularly by Dr. John Wallis, 
Dr. Edmund Halley, and Sir Iſaac Newton ; and, amongſt his 
foreign correſpondents, was the celebrated Caſſini. 

His Hiftoria Celeftis Britannica was publiſhed at London in 1725, 
in three volumes, folio, and dedicated to the King, by his widow, 
Mrs, Margaret Flamſteed, and Mr. James Hodaton, Great part 
of this work had been printed off before his death, and the reſt 
compleated, except the Prolegomena prefixed to the third volume. 
That judicious aftronomer, Dr. John Keill, obſerves, * That 
Mr, Flamſteed, with indefatigable pains for more than forty 
years, watched the motions of the ſtars, and has given us in- 
numerable obſervations of tne ſun, moon, and planets, which 
he made with very large inſtruments exactly divided by moſt 
exquiſite art, and fitted with teleſcopial fights. Whence we 
are to rely more upon the obſervations he hath made, than on 
thoſe that went before him, who made their obſervations with 
the naked eye, without the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes, The ſaid 
Mr. Flamſteed has likewiſe compoſed the Britiſh Catalogue of 
the Fiſhed Stars, containing about three thouſand ſtars, which 
is twice the number that are in the catalogue of Hevelius, to 
each of which he has annexed its longitude, latitude, right 
aſcenſion, and diſtance from the pole, together with the vart- 
ation of right aſcenſion and declination, while the longitude 
increaſes a degree. This catalogue, together with moſt of bis 
obſervations, is printed on a fine paper and character.“ 


(x) North's Life of the Lord-Keeper North, P. 286, 287, 
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HIS learned Divine was the ſon of Thomas Mill, of Ban- 
ton, near Shapp, in Weſtmoreland. He was born at Shapp 
about the year 1645, and admittcd into Queen College in Ox- 
ford in 1661. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1666, 
and that of Maſter in 1669 ; and being elected Fellow of his Col- 
Tege, became an eminent tutor. He alſo entered into holy orders, 
and was admired as an eloquent preacher; however, he never 
publiſhed but one ſermon, This was preached “ on the feaſt 
of the annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, at St. Martin's 
in the Fields, Weſtminſter ;” on Luke i. 28. and publiſhed at 
London in :676, 4to. In this ſermon he made ſome very judici- 
ous obſervations on the worſhip of the Virgin Mary, as practiſed 
in the Romiſh Church; and ſhewed, that it was ſo far from apoſ- 
tolic or primitive, that neither the ſcriptures, nor the Chriſtian 
writers ſor the firſt three hundred years, give the leaſt counte- 
Dance to this ſort of devotion. | 
In 1676, his countryman and fellow-collegian, Dr. Thomas 
Lamplugh, being made Biſhop of Exeter, he appointed Mr. Mill 
one of his Chaplains, and gave him a Prebend in the church of 
Exeter, In 1686, he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity ; 
and in Auguſt, 1681, he was preſented by his College to the Rec- 
tory of Blechingdon in Oxfordſhire. In December, 1681, he 
took the degree of Doctor in Divinity; and about the ſame 
time became Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles the Second, 
it was ſome years before this, that Dr. Mill began his fine edi- 
tion of the New Teſtament, through the advice and encourage» 
ment oi Dr. Fell, Biſhop of Oxford; and about fifteen ſheets 
were worked off in the printing houſe at Oxford at that Prelate's 
expence, But after the Biſhop's death, his executors not being 
Willing to cerity yo. the work, Dr. Mill refunded the prime coſts, 
and tcuE the impreſſion upon himiclf ; in which he wholly em- 
ployed the laſt thirty years of his life, with the utmoſt care and 
induſtry (y). 
In 1685, Dr. Mill was elected Principal of St. Mary's Hall in 
Oxiord ; which was a very acceptable preſerment, as it gave him 
an 


) Vid, Biograph. Er;t2n, and New and Gen, Biog. Dit. 8vo, 
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an honorable ſettlement in that ſeat cf learning, and enabled him 
to proſecute his undertaking to the utmoſt advantage, Arch- 
biſhop Sharp obtained alſo for him, from Queen Anne, a Prebend 
of Canterbury, into which he was inſtalled in 1704. His noble 
edition of the Greek Teſtament was publiſhed in 1707; but he 
did not live more than a fortnight afcer the publication ; a period 
being put to his life by an apopleRtic fit, on the 23d of June, 
that year, in the fixty-third year of his age: He was buried in 
the chancel of Blechingdon church, where a monument is erec- 
ted to his memory. He was a man of great learning, and par- 
ticularly ſkilled in the Oriental languages, 

Dr. Mill's edition of the New Teſtament was founded upon, 
and an improvement of, two former valuable editions; namely; 
the ſumptuous and elegant folio one of Robert Stephens, in 1550, 
which had in the inner margin the collations of ſixteen manu- 
ſcripts ; and the neat and accurate edition of Biſhop Fell at Ox- 
ford, in 1675, 8yo. To the former Dr. Mill added the various 
readings of ſixteen other manuſcrips out of the Engliſh Polyglot 
Bible. He then collated himſelf all the valuable manuicripts in 
England ; and procured collations of the moſt eſteemed ones, at 
Rome, Paris, Vienna, and other places : and likewiſe of the an- 
tient tranſlations of the New Teſtament, eſpecially the Italie one. 
The work is diſpoſed in the following convenient order. At the 
top of each page is the ſacred text, in a large and beautiful cha- 
racter; next are placed the parallel places of ſcripture, inter- 
mixed with /cholia, or ſhort explanatory notes, taken from the 
Fathers, and other antient Chriſtian writers, And at the bottom 
of each page are the various readings, in two columns; with Dr. 
Mill's own judgment upon moſt of them, and notes, and ſome- 
times long and curious diſſertations. To the whole are prefixed 
learned Prlegomena, divided into three parts. 1. Ot the books 
of the New Leſtament, and of the ſettling of the ſacred canon. 
2. Of the condition and ſtate of the text of the New ' eſtament, 
through all the ages of the church; with an account of the an- 
tient commentators upon it, tranſlations, and moſt conſiderable 
editions, 3. Concerning this edition in particular. This Teſta- 
ment was re- printed at Rotterdam, in 17 10, in folio, by L. Kuſter, 
who reviſed Dr. Mill's collection, diſpoſed it in a different order, 
and augmented it with the collation of twelve new manuſcripts. 
It was alſo re-printed at Leipſic in 1723. 

Though Dr. Mill's edition of the New Teſtament was receir- 
ed with great applauſe by the learned world in general, yet it 
was attacked by (ome, and particularly by Dr. Whitby. That learn- 
ed Divine was apprehenſive, that the various readings which Dr. 
Mill had collected together, and which were ſuppoſed to amount 
to above thirty thouſand, might have a tendency to render the 
text precarious, and thereby give a handle to Deiſtical writers, 
And Mr. Collins, in his Diſcourſe on Free- thinking, urges a paſ- 
lage out of the piece written by Dr. Whitby on this * to 
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ſhew that Dr. Mill's various readings of the New Teſtament 
muſt render the text itſelf doubtful, But theſe objections have 
been well anſwered by Mr. Whiſton, and in a ſtill more able and 
fatisfaQtory manner by the learned Dr. Bentley, | 

Mr. Whiſton obſerves, that theſe “ various readings are ſo 
far from hurting the text, or weakening its authority in gene- 
«* ra}, that they give mighty light to it; ſhew how it has been 
in conſtant uſe and reputation; are a grand hedge and ſecu- 
„ rity about it; ſhew us ſometimes the original writing of the 
« Apoſtles, in indiſputable points ; and are undeniable atteſtations 
«** to the main current and coherence of our common copies, it 
* being evident, that out of thoſe thirty thouſand, there are ſcarce 
* fifty that do conſiderably alter the ſenſe of the places, and of 
« them ſcarce ten that do ſo in any points of great difficulty and 
% importance.“ 

Dr. Bentiey ſhews, that what had been aſſerted, namely, ** that 
no profane author whatever has ſuffered ſo much by the hand 
of time as the New Teſtament has done,” was utterly falſe ; 
and that the ſcriptural text has no more variations, than what 
muſt neceſſarily have happened from the nature of things, and 
what are common and in equal proportion in all Claſſics whatever. 
If there had been (ſays the Doctor) but one manuſcript of the 
Greek Teſtament, at the reſtoration of learning about two cen- 
* turies ago, then we had had no various readings at all. And 
would the text be in a better condition then, than now we 
have thirty thouſand? So far from that, that in the beſt ſingle 
copy extant, we ſhould have had hundreds of faults, and ſome 
omiſſions irreparable. Beſides, that the ſuſpicions of fraud and 
fon! play would have been increaſed immenſely. It is good, 
therefore, you'll allow, to have more anchors than one; and 
another manuſcript to join with the firſt would give more an- 
thority as well as ſecurity. Now chuſe that ſecond where you 
will, there ſhall be a thouſand variations from the firſt ; and yet 
half or more of the faults ſtill remain in them both. A third 
therefore, and ſo a fourth, and ſo on, are deſirable ; that by a 
joint and mutual help, all the faults may be mended ; ſome co- 
py preſerving the true reading in one place, and ſome in 
another. And yet the more copies you call to aſſiſtance, the 
more do the various readings multiply upon you: every copy 
having its peculiar flips, though in a principal paſſage or two 
it do ſignal ſervice» And this is fact, not only in the New 
Teſtament, but in all antient books whatever. *Tis a good pro- 
vidence, and a great bleſſing, That fo many manuſcripts of the 
New Teſtament are ſtill amongſt us; ſome procured from 
Egypt. others from Aſia, others found in the Weſtern churches. 
For the very diſtance of places, as well as numbers of the books, 
demonſtrate that there could be no colluſion, no altering nor 
interpolating one copy from another, nor all by any of them. 
In profane authors, whereof one manuſcript only had the good 
luck to be preſerved, as Velleius Paterculus among the . 
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and Heſychius among the Greeks ; the faults of the Scribes are 
found ſo numerous, and the defects beyond all redreſs, that not- 
withſtanding the pains of the learnedeſt and acuteſl critics for 
two whole centuries, thoſe books are ſtill, and are like to con- 
tinue, a mere heap of errors. On the contrary, where the 
copies of any author are numerous, though the various readings 
always increaſe in proportion; there the text, by an accurate 
collation of them made by ſkilful and judicious hands, is ever 
the more correct, and comes nearer to the true words of the au- 
thor, Terence is now in one of the beſt conditions of any of the 
Claſſic writers; the oldeſt and beſt copy of him is now in the 
Vatican library, which comes neareſt to the Poet's own hand ; 
but even that has hundreds of errors, moſt of which may be 
mended out of other exemplars, that are otherwiſe more recent 
and of inferior value, I myſelf have collated ſeveral ; and do 
affirm, that I have ſeen twenty thouſand various lections in that 
little author, not near ſo big as the whole New Teſtament : 
and am morally ſure, that if half the number of manuſcripts 
were collated for Terence, with that niceneſs and minuteneſs 
which has been uſed in twice as many for the New Teſtament, 
the number of the variations would amount to above fifty 
thouſand, In the manuſcripts of the New Teſtament, the 
variations have been noted with a religious, not to ſay ſuperſti- 
tious exactneſs. Every difference in ſpelling, in the ſmalleſt 
particle or article of ſpeech, in the very order or collocation of 
words without real change, has been ſtudiouſly regiſtered. Nar 
has the text only been ranſacked, but all the antient verſions, 
the Latin Vulgate, Italic, Syriac, ZEthiopic, Arabic, Coptic, 
Armenian, Gothic, and Saxon; nor theſe only, but all the 
diſperſed citations of the Greek and Latin Fathers in a courſe 
of five hundred years. What wonder then, if with all this 
ſcrupulous ſearch in every hole and corner, the varieties riſe 
to thirty thouſand ? when in all antient books of the ſame bulk, 
whereof the manuſcripts are numerous, the variations are as 
many or more; and yet no verſions to ſwell the reckoning.--- 
It the like ſcrupulouſneſs was obſerved in regiſtering the ſmall- 
eſt changes in profane authors, as is allowed, nay required ia 
ſacred ; the now formidable number of thirty thouſand would 
appear a very trifle. 'The real text of the Sacred Writers does 
not now (lince the Originals have been ſo long loſt) lie in any 
ſingle manuſcript or edition ; but is diſperſed in them all. Tis 
competently exact indeed even in the worſt manuſcripts now ex- 
tant; nor is one article of faith, or moral precept, either per- 
verted or loſt in them; chuſe as awkardly as you can, chuſe 
the worſt by deſign, out of the whole lump of readings. But 
the leſſer matters cf diction, and among ſeveral ſynonimous 
expreſſions, the words of the writer muſt be found out, by the 
{ame induſtry and ſagacity that is uſed with reſpect to other 


books,” | 
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OHN OLDHAM was born on the gth of Auguſt, 1653, 

at Shipton in Glouceſterſhire, where his father was ſettled as 
a non-conformiſt Divine. He was educated in grammar-learning 
under the care of his father, till he was almoſt fit for the Univer- 
fity ; and, in order to be compleatly qualified for it, he was ſent 
to Tedbury ſchool ; where he ſtaid longer than he had any oc- 
caſion for, on account of the earneit requeſt of Alderman Yeat of 
Briſtol, who having a ſon at the ſame ſchool, was deſirous that 
Mr. Oldham ſhould be his companion ; which he thought would 
much contribute to the advancement of his ſon's learning, Mr. 
Oldham was afterwards ſent to Edmund- hall in Oxford; of which 
he became a Batler in June, 1670. He was ſcon obſerved to be 
a good Latiniſt ; but he chiefly addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of 
Poetry, and other branches of polite literature ( z ); 

In 1674, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, but left the 
Univerſity before he completed that degree by determination; be-. 
ing compelled to go home, and live for ſome time with his father, 
very much againſt his inclination. The following year he com- 
poſed a fine Pindarique Ode on the death of Mr. Charles Mor- 
went, who had been his intimate friend and companion, 

Some time after this Mr, Oldham went to Croyden in Surrey, 
and accepted of the place of uſher of the free-ſchool in that 
town. Here it was that he received a viſit from the Earl of 
Rocheſter, the Earl of Dorſet, Sir Charles Sedley, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, merely upon the reputation of ſome of his 
verſes, which they had ſeen in manuſcript. His ſuperior, or the 
head- maſter, was not a little ſurprized at ſuch a viſit, and would 
have taken the honour of it to himſelf ; but was ſoon convinced, 
that he had neither wit nor learning enough to make a figure in 
ſuch company. Ut is ſaid, that Mr Oldham's converſation with 
theſe noble perſons was the means of bringing him to the ac- 
quaintance of ſome other perſons of note, 

After about three yearscontinuance at Croydon- ſchool, he was 
recommended to Sir Edward IJ hurland, a Judge, whoſe country 
refidence was near Ryegate in Surrey; and who appointed him 
tutor to his two grandſons, He continued in this family till the 
year 1681 ; after which he was ſometime tutor to a fon of Sit 
William 
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William Hickes, who lived near London, and who was intimate- 
ly acquainted with Dr. Richard Lower (a), an eminent phyſi- 
cian, by whoſe peculiar friendſhip and encouragement, Mr. Old- 
ham at his leiſure hours ſtudied phy ſic for about a year, and made 
ſome progreſs in it; but he was too much addicted to Poetry, to 
apply himſelf ſufficiently to thoſe ſtudies, which would have qua- 
lified him for a more gaintul profeſſion, He freely acknowledges 
this, in a poetical epiſtle to a friend, written in July, 1678, in 


which are the following lines : 


=* You, more prudent, and more wiſe, 


& With better aims have fix'd your noble choice. 

« While filly J, all thriving arts refuſe, 

« And all my hopes, and all my vigour loſe 

In ſervice, on that worſt of jilts, a Mule : 

% For painful buſineſs, court ignoble eaſe, 

« And in gay trifles waſte my ill- ſpent days.“ — 
« Oft (1 remember,) did wiſe friends diſſuade, 

& And bid me quit the trifling barren trade. 

« Oft have I try'd (Heav'n knows) to mortify 

« This vile and wicked Juſt of Poetry: 

«© Put ſtil] unconquer'd it remains within, 

% Fix'd as an habit of ſome darling fin, 

& In vain, I better itudies there would ſow, 

« Often Pve tried, but none will thrive or grow : 

« All my beſt thoughts, when 1'd moſt ſerious be, 

„ Ace never from its foul infection free: 

„ Nay (God forgive me) when I ſay my prayers, 

« I ſcarce can help polluting them with verſe : 

«© That fab'lous wretch, of old, revers'd [ ſeem, 

« Who turn, whate'er I touch, to droſs and rhime. 
« Oft to divert the wild caprice, I try, 

6 If ſovereign wiſdom, and philoſophy, 

„ Riphtly apply'd, will give a remedy : 

Strait the great Sragyrite I take in hand, 

4 Seek nature, and myſclf, to underſtand :; 

© Much] reflect, on his vaſt worth, and fame, 

„And much my low, and grov'ling aims condemn, 


Vol. VII. 5 


(a) The following account is gi- 
ven of this Phyſician by Mr, Gran- 
ger. Ricnand Lower was edu- 
cated at Chriſt-church in Oxford, un- 
der Dr. Thomas Willis, cf whom he 
learned to be an excellent anatomiſt; 
and that great phyſician is ſaid to 
have learnt ſcveral things from him. 
Upon the death of Dr. Willis, he ſuc- 
cccde d io a great pat of his practice, 
aud Wes ii as nigh repute as any phy- 


« And 


fician in London, He was author of 
ſeveral medical pieces, of which Mr. 
[ 

Wood has given us a catalogue, But 
his capital work is his book ** De 
% Corde,” which has been often print- 
ed, In this book, he lays claim to 
the invention of trausfuſing the blood, 
to which Francis Potter, a native of 
Mere in W:ltthire, has certainly a pri- 
or right.“ Biographical Hory of 
Er gland, Vol. II. P. 213, 34. 
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« And quarrel that my ill-pack'd fate ſhould be, 

« This vain, this worthleſs thing, call'd Poetry : 

« But when I find this unregarded toy, 

Could his important thoughts, and pains employ, 
« By reading there, I am but more undone, 
„And meet that danger, which I mean to ſhun.” 


In the ſame epiſtle he alſo ſtrongly expreſſes the pleaſure which 
his mule afforded him: 


Shall erer I 
4 Quit my beloved miſtreſs, Poetry? 
« Thou ſweet beguiler of my lonely hours, 
„Which thus glide, unperceiv'd, with tilent courſe ; 
4 'Thou gentle ſpell, which, undiſturb'd, dot keep 
« My breaſt, and charm intruding care aſleep: 
« They fay, thou'rt poor, and unendow'd, what tho“? 
« For thee, I this vain, worthleſs worle, forego : 
«© Let wealth and honour, be for fortune's ſlaves, 
The alms of fools, and prize of crafty knaves : 
« To me thou art, whate'er the ambitious crave, 
« Ard all that greedy miſers want, or have. 
« In youth, or age, in travel, or at home, 
«« Here, or in town, at London, or at Rome; 
„Rich, or a beggar, free, or in the Flect, 
« Whate'er my fate is, tis my fate to write,” (4) 


When Mr. Oldham had diſcharged his truſt, in qualifying the 
ſon of Sir William Hickes for foreign travel, he declined going 
abroad with that young gentleman, though he was car- 
nefily preſſed to it. He therefore took leave of the family, 
and with a ſmall ſum of money that he had ſaved, hattened 
to I,ondon, and became, we are told, “a perfect votary to 
tie bottle” He was a moſt agreeable companion, and not- 
withſtanding his taſte for pleaſure and gaiety, is repreſented 
as more moral and decent in his couverſation, than the genera- 
lity of the licentious wits of that age. Mr. Gould, one 
ot his friends, in ſome verſes written in honour of Oldham's 
memory, thus celebrates his agreeable qualities as a companion: 


% The company of beauty, wealth and wine, 
„Were not ſo charming, nor ſo {weet as thine 
« They quickly periſn'd; yours was. ſtill the ſame, 
„A lambent, but an everlaſting flame; 
* Which ſomething ſo refifilels did impart, 
It never paſs'd the ear, but reach'd the heart. 
« Unlike 


(% Oldham's Works, Vol. I. P. 239, 240, 241, 345. 246. 
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«© Unlike the wretch that ſtrive to get efteem, 

« And thinks it fine and jaunty to blaſpheme, 

« Nor can be witty, but when Goy's the theme: 
« Miſtaken men, (but ſuch thou didſt deſpiſe,) 

© That muſt be witty to be counted wiſe, 

« 'Thy converſe from this reigning vice was free, 
« And yet, 'twas truly, all that wit could be: 

« None had it, but, ev'n with a tear, does own, 
« The ſoul of dear ſociety is gone,” 

Mr. Oldham had not taken up his reſidence long in London, 
before he was found out by the noblemen and gentlemen who had 
vitited him at Croydon, and by whom he was introduced to the 
acquaintance of Mr, Dryden, whoafterwards entertained a great 
eſteem for him. But what turned moſt to his advantage, was his 
being made known to the Earl of Kingſton, who became his pa- 
tron, and entertained him with great reſpect at his ſeat at Holme- 
Picrpoint, with a view, it is ſaid, of prevailing on him to become 
his Chaplain, if he would have qualified himſelf for it, by enter- 
ing into the prieſthood. But Mr. Oldham appears to have had a 
great averſion to the office cf Chaplin, which he conſidered only 
as a kind of honourable ſervitude; (c) however, he {till con- 
tinued to live with the Earl of Kingſton, who treated him not as 
a dependent, but as a friend and companion, 

He wrote, at different times, a conſiderable number of pieces of 
poetry, among which were, 1. Four Satires upon the Jeluits, 
written in the ycar 1679. ** Theſe ſatires, ſays Mr. Granger, 
gained him the appellation of e Engiihh Tuvenral, as they have 
much of the indignant ſpirit and manner of the Roman Poet. 
They are cenſured for their incurreneſs ; but this ſeems to be 
the effect of that youthful fire to which they owe their excel- 
lence.“ 2. The Paſiion of Byblis, imitated in Engliſh, from Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, 3. The Praiſe of Homer, an Ode. 4. Horace's 
Art of Poetry, imitated in Engliſh, 5. Elegies out of Ovid's 
Amours, imitated, 6. 'The Eighth Satire of Boileau imitated, 
7. The thirteenth ſatire of ſuvenal imitated. 8. Paraphraſe up- 
on the Hymn of St. Ambrole, a Pindaric Ode. Theſe, and up- 
wards of forty other ſmall pieces wi:tten by our author, have 
been ſeveral times re-printed in one volume, Svo. and in two 
volumes, Izmo. 

Mr. Oldham being ſeized with the ſmall- pox, at the Earl of 
Kingſton's ſeat, at Holme-Pierpoint, in Nottinghamſhire, that 
diſorder put an early period to his life, on the gth of December, 
1083, in the zoth year of his age. He was handſomely interred 
in Holme-Pierpoint church, the Earl of Kingſton himſelf attend. 
iag as chief mourner ; and that Nobleman ſoon after erected a 
monument there to his memory. 

Mr. Orphan was in his perſon tall and thin, long viſaged, 
his noſc prominent, and his aſpect unpromiſing; but it is ſaid, 

2 D 3 that 
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that ** ſatire was in his eye.” He was of a tender conſtitution, 
and ſomewhat inclined to be conſumptive, He was much cele- 
brated by the wits of his own time ; and among many others who 
lamented his death, Mr. Dryden wrote a copy of verſes on the 
occaſion, in which are the following lines: 


« Farewell ! too little and too lately known, 

Wnom I began to think and call my own : 

For ſure our ſouls were near ally'd ; and thine 

Calt in the {ame poetic mould with mine. 

One common note on either lyre did ſtrike, 

And knaves and fools were both abhorr'd alike. 

O early ripe ! to thy abundant ſtore, 

What could advancing age have added more ? 

It might (what nature never gives the young) 

Have taught the ſmoothneſs of thy native tongue, 
But ſatire needs not thoſe, and wit will ſhine 

Thro' the harſh cadence of a rugged lien. 

A noble error, and but ſeldom made, 

When pocts are by too much force betray'd, 

Thy gen'rous fruits, tho? gather'd e'er their prime, 
Still thew'd a quickneſs; and maturing time 

Bat mellows what we write, to the dull ſweets of rhime. 
Once more, hail and farewell; farewell, thou young, 
But ah too ſhort, Marcellus of our tongue!“ 
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The Life of Sir JOHN HOLT, Ent. 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court of 


King's Bench. 


HIS great and learned Judge was the eldeſt ſon of Sir 

Thomas Holt, Knight, who was a Serjeant at Law in the 
reign of King Charles the Second, He was born in 1642, at 
Thame in Oxfordſhire, and educated in Abingdon ſchool, while 
his father was Recorder of that town, He became a gentleman- 
commoner of Orie! College, Oxford, under the tuition of Mr. 
Francis Barry; but before he had taken a degree, in 1658, 
he entered bimſelf of Gray's Ian, where he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the common law, and acquired ſuch an extenfive 
knowledge therein, as afterwards rendered him one of the gieateſt 
ornaments of his proefeflioa (4). | 
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(d) It has been ſaid, that Lord 
Cinct Juſtice Holt wes guilty of ma- 
nv exceſſes in his youth; and ſome 
ſtories are related in ſupport of this 
allertion which we {hali here inſert, 
as the reader may not be diſplesſed 
to lee them; though we cannot pre- 
tend to authenticate them, nor docs it 
appear upon what authority they are 
grounded, 

„Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, who 
had been very wild in his youth, was 
once out with ſome of his raking com- 
panions on a journey into the country; 
they had ſpent all their money, and «f- 
ter many conſultations what to do, it 
was retolved that they ſhould part 
company, and try their fortune ſepa- 
ately, Holt got to an inn at the end 
of a ſtraggling village, and putting a 
good face on the matter, ordered 
hishorſe to be well taken care of, cal- 
led for a room, beſpoke a ſupper, 
and looked after his bed. He then 
{trolled into the kitchen, where he 


After 


ſaw a laſs about thirteen years old 
ſhivering with an ague ; he enquired 
of his landlady, a widow, who the 
girl was, and how long ſhe had been 
ill, The good woman told him that 
ſhe was her daughter, an only child, 
and that ſhe had been ill near a year, 
notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance ſhe 
could procure from phy ſic, at an 
expence which almoſt ruin'd her, 
He ſhook his hezd at the doctors, and 
bad the woman be under no farther 
concern, for that her daughter thould 
never haveanother fit, He then wrote 
a few uninicl!lizible words in court 
hand, on a {crap of parchment which 
had been the directions to a hamper, 
and rolling it up, ordered that it 
ſhou!d be bound upon the girl's wriſt, 
and remain there “till ſhe was well. 
As i: happened, the ague returned no 
more, and Holt having continued 
there @ week, now called for his bill 
With as much coarage as if his pock » 
ets had been filled with gold. Ah! 

Cod 
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After he was called to the bar, he ſoon became a very emi. 
nent Barriſter ; and in the year 4678, when the Earl of Danby 
was impeached in Parliament: by che Commons, the Lords ap- 
pointed Serjeant Raymond, Mr. Saunders, (afterwards Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the King's Bench) and Mr. Holt, to be of his coun- 
c1] ; but the Commons, by a vote, which was polted round Welt. 
minſter-hall, and the Parliament-hovſe, prohibited their afling 
in that character upon the ſevereſt penalties. 

On the 13th of February, 1685, Mr. Holt was, made Recorder 
of London, by the King's letters patent. The reaſon of his be- 
ing appointed to this office by the crown, as was alſo the cafe 
with his predeceſior, was, that the city of London had been de. 


% God bleſs you, ſays the old wo- 
« man, you're nothing in my debt, 
& I'm ſure; I with I was able to pay 
% you for the cure you have perform: 
« ed upon my d-ughter; and if I had 
& had the happineſs to ſee you ten 
6 months ago, it would have faved me 
« forty pounds in my pocket.” Holt, 
after ſome altercation, accepted of 
his week's accommodation as a gra- 
tuity, and rode away. 

It happened, that many years after- 
wards, when he Was one of the Judges 
of the King's Bench, he went a 
circuit into the ſame county, and 
among other criminais whom he was 
appointed to try, there was an old woe 
man that was charged with witchcraft ; 
to ſupport this charge, ſeveral witneſ- 
fes ſwore that ſhe had a ſpell, with 
which ſhe could either cure ſuch cat- 
tle as were lick, or deſtroy thoſe that 
were well: in the uſe ot this ſpell they 
ſaid ſhe had bcen lately detected, and 
it having been ſeized upon her, was 
ready to be produced in count ; the 
Judge then defired it might be hand- 
cd up to kim; it appeared to be a 
dirty ball, covered with rags, and 
bound many times round with pack - 
thread; theſe coverings he rem ved 
with great deliberation one after ano- 
ther, and at laſt found a picce of pa: chi- 
ment, which he knew to be the ſame 
that he had uſed as an cxpcdient to 
ſuppiy his want of money. At there- 
collection of this incident he changed 
colour, and {at ſilcut; at length re- 
colletting himſe'f, he addreifed the 
Jury to this eflect: Gentlemen, I 
« mutt now relate a particular of my 
lie, which veryill ſoits mv preſent 
„% charatter, and rhe ſta ion in which 
+ 4 i ; but to concee!: it would be 


prived 


4 to aggravate the folly for which I 
«© ought to atone, to endanger inno- 
t cerice aud countenance ſuperſtition : 
„ this bawble which you ſuppoſe to 
© have the pawer of life 2nd dcath, 
« is a ſenſcleis ſcrawl which I wrete 
« with my own hand, and gave to this 
« woman, whom for nc other caute 
© you accuſe as a witch.“ He then re- 


lated the particular circumitances of 


the tranſadtion; and it had ſuch an ef- 
feft upon the minds of the people, 
who now bluihed at the folly and 
the cruelty of their zeal, that judge 
Holt's lendlady wes the laſt perſon 
that ever was tricd for witchciait in 
that county, 

« It is related of the ſame magit» 
trate, that being once upon the bench 
at the Old Bailey, a fellow was tried 
and convicted of a robbery on the 
highway, whom the Judge remem- 
bered to have been one of his old 
companions, He was inoved by that 
curioſuy which is natural upon a re- 
troſpettion on paſt Nie, to know the 
forture of the cotemno!aries with 
whom he was once aſſociated, and of 
whom he had known nothing for ma- 
ny years ; he therefore aſked the fel- 
low what was become of Tom ſuck. 
2 auc, ard Will fuch-a-one, ard the 
reit of the knot to which they belong» 
ed, The ſellow fetching a deep hgh, 
and making a low bow, Ahl my 
© Lord, (laid he.) they are all hanged 
„% but your Lordihip and I.” Anec- 
dotes, &c, of Eminent Perſons, Vol. 
II. P 406. 407, 408, 400. Inall 
12mo. 1756.—-Whether theſe flories 
have any toundation in fact, or not, 
it is certain that Holt's conduct aſter- 
wards amply atoned for any uitgue 
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prived of its charter and privileges in the year 1683 ; but theſe 
were reftored to them again at the Revolution, 

Mr. Holt executed the office of Recorder with great ability, 
for about a year and an half ; and in the mean time received 
the honour of Knighthood ; however, he was then removed, 
becauſe he would not aſüſt in ſupporting the diſpenſing power, 
which King James II. was ſo ſolicitous to exerciſe. It is ſaid, 
that Holt allo gave offence at Court in another inſtance, by retu- 
ng to expound the law agreeabiy to his Majeſty's pleaſure. 

In 1686, he was called to the degree of a Serjeant at Law ; and 
being choſen a member of the Convention Parliament, in 1688, 
he was appointed to be one of the managers for the Commons, ac 
the conferences heid with thoſe of the Lords, about the abdication, 


and the vacancy of the throne : and on that important occafion 


he had an opportunity of diſplaying his great abilities, and his 
attachment to a legal and limited government; which probably 
contributed to his advancement aſter the Revolution, 

King William and Queen Mary being now fixed upon the 
Throne, on the 4th of May, 1689, Sir John Holt was made Lord 
Cnief Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench e); and ſoon after 
was ſworn a Member of the Privy Council, Biſhop Burnet 
ſays, “ that though he was a young man for ſo high a poſt. yet 
he maintained it all his time, with an high reputation for ca- 
5e pacity, integrity, courage, and great diſpatch ; ſo that fance 
te the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale's time, that Bench bad not been 
« ſo well filled, as it was by him.“ 

During the time Lord Chief Juſtice Holt preſided in the Court 
of King's Beach, many caſcs of the utmoſt importance, and 
highly affecting the lives, rights, liberties, and properties of the 
people, came in judgment before him. Jhere was a remarkable 
clearneſs and perſpicuity of ideas in his Lordſhip's definitions; 
a diſtiact arraugemeut of them in the analyſis of his arguments; 
and the real and natural difference of things was made molt per- 
ceptible and obvious, when he diſtinguiſhed between matters 
which bore en untrue reſemblance to each other. Having thus 
rightfully formed his premiſes, he ſeldom erred in his concluſions ; 
his arguments were inſtructive and convincing ; and his integri- 
ty would got ſuffer him to deviate from truth and juſtice, to gra- 
tily thoſe of the moſt exalted rank, not even in compliance to his 
Prince, or to either Houſe of Parliament. 

On the 20th of June, 1694, Lord Chief Juſtice Holt delivered 
his moſt excellent argument, in the famous caſe of Lord Banbu- 
Ty. Ihe cafe was, that an iadictmeat had been found at Hickes's 
Hall again the defendant, Lord Banbury, by the name of Charles 
knollys, Eſq; for the murder of Captain Lawſon, (who had 
married the ſiſter of the defendant) and che indictment was remove 
ed by certiorari into the King's Beach, where the deſender pleaded 

a mijn:mer 


(e) Vid. Life of Sir John Halt, Knight, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court of 
King's Bench, By a Gentleman at the Inner Lezuple, Byo, 1764. P. 1 5. 
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a mi ſuomer in abatement, viz, that William Knollys, Viſcount 
Wallingfort, by letters patent under the Great Seal of England, 
(which he produced in court) hearing date the 18ch day of Au- 
guſt, 2 Car, I. was created Eari of Banbury, to have and to hold 
the dignity to him and the heirs male of his body lawfully begot- 
ten; that William had ifſue Nicholas, who ſucceeded William in 
the dignity, from whom the dignity deſcended upon the deten. 
dant as ſon and heir to Nicholas, The Attorney-general replied 
to this plea, that the defendant upon the 13th of December, 4th 
of William and Mary, preferred a petition to the Houſe of Peers, 
then in Parliament aſſembled, that he might be tried by his Peers, 
and that after long conſiderations and debates, the Houſe of Peers 
diſmiſſed his petition, /ecundum Legem Parliamenti, and diſallow- 
ed his peerage, and made an order, that the defendant ſhould be 
tried by the courſe of the Common Law. To this replication the 
defendant demurred, and the Attorney-general joincd in demur- 
rer (J). 

Me cate was ſeveral times ſolemnly argued at the bar, by Sir 
Edward Ward, Attorney general, Sir Thomas Trevor, Solicitor- 
general, Sir William Williams, King's Council, for the King 
and Queen; and by Serjeant Pemberton, Serjeant Levinz, aud 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, for the defendant. The Court of 
King's Bench unanimouſly pave their opinion in favour of Lord 
Banbury ; but it was Lord Chief Juſtice Holt who chiefly Ciſ- 
tinguitied himſelf on this occaſion, 

He gave it as his opinion in the ſtrongeſt terms, that Lord Ban- 
bury was entitled to the privilege of peerage ; and that the 
Court of King's Bench could pay no regard to the order of the 
Houſe of Lords, by which it was attempted to deprive that No- 
bleman of his privilege ; becauſe peerage was an inheritance, and 
all inheritance muſt be determined by the law of the land, and 
not by an ordinance of the Houſe of Peers. He obſerved, that 
the Houſe of Lords has no juriſdiction in an original cauſe, be- 
cauſe that ſupreme court is the laſt reſort, If the Parliament, he 
ſaid, took cognizance of original cauſes, the party would loſe his 
appeal, which the common law indulgeth in all caſes, for which 
reaſon the Parliament is kept for the laſt reſort 5 and cauſes come 
not there, until they have tried all judicatories. If a Peer com- 
mits treaſon, or any other crime, he ought to be tried by his Peers; 
but that does not give them any right to deprive him of his peer- 
age, when the diſcuſſion of his title does not come in a legal man- 
ner before them, Ihe Houſe of Peers, he agreed, has juriſdic- 
tion over its ewa members, and is a ſupieme court; but it is the 
law which bas invebted them with ſuch ampie authority; and 
therefore it is no diminution of their power, to ſay, that they 


ought to obſerve thoſe limits which this law has preſcribed for 
them 


(Ff) Life of Sir John Holt, Lord Chief Juſiice of the Court of King's 
Beich, P. 7, | 
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them, which in ather reſpects hath made them ſo great. His 
Lordſhip ſaid alſo, that as to the law of Parliament, which had 
been talked of, he did not know of any ſuch law ; and every law 
which binds the ſubjects of this realm, ought to be either the 
common law and uſage of the realm, or an Act of Parliament. 
He added, that he confidered what had been ſaid by the King's 
Council of the law of Parliament, as only intended to frighten the 

udges ; but he ſaid, thai he did not regard it; for though he 
— all reſpect and deference for that honourable body, yet he 
ſat there to adminiſter juſtice according to the law of the lang, 
and according to his oath, and that he thould regard nothing but 
the diſcharge of his duty. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Holt was afterwards ſummoned to give his 
reaſons for this judgment to the Houſe of Peers, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to hear and report them to the Houſe, of which 
the Earl of Rocheſter was chairman, But Holt refuſed to give 
the reaſons for his judgment in ſo extrajudicial a manner. He 
ſaid, however, that if the record was removed before the Peers by 
writ of error, ſo that it came judicially before them, he would 

ive his reaſons very N ; but if he gave them in this cale, 
it would be of very ill conſequence to all Judges hereafter in all 
caſes. At which anſwer ſome Lords were ſo offended, that they 
would have committed the Chief Juſtice to the Tower. But it 
was not thought proper to proceed to ſuch extremities ; and this 
diſpute about the manner in which Lord Banbury ſhould be tried, 
proved in the event very favourable to that Nobleman ; for the 
conſequence was, that he was not tried at all for the offence with 
which he was charged. 

In 1698, a remarkable cauſe was tried hefore Lord Chief 
Juſtice Holt at Guildhall, wherein Richard Lane brought an ac- 
tion againſt Sir Robert Cotten and Sir Thomas Frankland, as 
Poſtmaſter- general, for that a letter of the plaintiff's being de- 
livered into the poſt-office, to ba ſent by the poſt from London to 
Worceſter, by the negligence of the defendants in the execution 
of their office, the ſaid letter was opened in the poſt- office, and 
divers Exchequer bills therein incloſed were taken away. In the 
courſe of the trial ſome difficult points of law being ſtarted, the 
Jury brought in a ſpecial verdict. The caſe was ſeveral times ar- 
gued at the bar, and three of the Judges were of opinion, that 
Judgment ought to be given for the defendants ; but Holt gave 
his opinion in favour of the plaintiff. He ſaid it would be very 
hard on the ſubject, if the action brought in this caſe was not a 


good one, For as the Crown has a revenue of 100, oool. per annum, 


for the management of the poſt.office, care ought to be taken 
that letters were ſafely conveyed, and that the ſubjects ſhould be 
ſecured in their properties. He offered many other rezfuns to 


ſupport his opinion, but the other Judges baving determined 


otherwiſe, judgment was given for the detendaats. However, a 
writ of error was afterwards-brought, and allowed on the reafong 
Vor. VII. 5. 2 E ny which 
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which had been advanced by Holt : ſo that the final determina. 
tion of this affair was in fawour of the Plaintiff, 

In the ſecond year of the reign of Queen Anne, a very impor- 
tant cauſe was agitated by the Judges of what was then called 
the Queen's Bench, relative to the right of election for Members 
of Parliament; and on this oceaſion Holt greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a ſteady friend to the liberties of the ſubject. An ac- 
tion had been brought againſt the Conſtables of Ayleſbury, at the 
ſuit of one Aſhby, a burgeſs of that town, for refuſing to receive 
his vote in an election of Members of Parliament, the Conſtables 
being the returning officers in that borough. This was tried at 
the aſſizes, and it was found there by the Jury, that the Conſtables 
had denied Aſhby a right, of which he was undoubtedly in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and they were caſt in damages. But a motion was made 
in the Court of Queen's Bench, in arreſt of judgment, it being 
alledged that no action did lie, or had ever been brought on that 
account. When the caſe came to be argued, three of the Judges, 
Powel, Powis, and Gould, gave it as their opinion, that no hurt 
was done to the man, or at leaſt none but what was too incoaſi- 
derable to deſerve the notice of the law ; that the judging of 5 
elections belonged to the Houſe of Commons; that as this action 4 
was the firſt of its kind, ſo if it was allowed, it would bring on | 
an infinity of ſuits, and involve all officers concerned in clec- 
tions in great dilliculties, 

Lord Chief Juſtice Holt differed totally from his brethren on 
this ſubject, and expreſſed his furprize at ſome arguments wh ch 
they had advanced. He maintained, that the plaintiff Aſhby 
had a right and privilege to give his vote; and that if he was 
hindered in the enjoyment or exerciſe of that right, he might le- 
gally bring an action againſt the diſturber. If the plaintiff 
„% (tays he) has a right, he muſt of neceſſity have a means to vig- 
dicate and maintain it, and a remedy if he is injured in the 
exerciſe or enjoyment of it; and, indeed, it is a vain thing to 
imagine a right without a remedy ; for want of right, and 
« want of remedy, are reciprocal,” lt is nootj:Gion to 
«« ſay, that it will occaſion multiplicity of actions; for if men 
„will multiply injuries, actions muſt be multiplied ioo; for 
every man that is injured oupht to have his recompence. And 

it public oficers will infringe men's rights, they ooght to pay 
«« greater damages than other men, to deter and hinder other 
6 Officers from the like offences. To allow this action, 
«« will make public officers more careful to obſerve the conſtitu- 
tions ct cities and boroughs, and not to be fo partial as they 
„ commonly are in all elections, which is irdeed a great and 

growing miſchief, and tends io the prejudice of the peace of 
the nation.” ——** Ihe right of voting at the election of Bur- 
«« oefſrs, is a thing of the higheſt importance, and fo great a 
privilege, that it is a great injury to deprive the plaintiff of 
«© u.“ A right that a man has to give his vote to the 
„% H dien 
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te election of a perſon to -; a him in Parliament, there to 
* concur to the making of laws, which are to bind his liberty 
« and property, is a moſt tranſcendant thing, and of an high na- 
« ture, and the law takes notice of it as ſuch in divers ſtatutes.” 
« 'This right of voting is a right in the plaintiff by the 
„ common law, and conſequently he ſhall maintain an action for 
« the obſtruction of it.” He offered many other learned and 
forcible arguments on the ſame ſide, and concluded that the 
plaintiff ought to have judgment. But the majority of the 
jadges having given a different opinion, judgment was given for 
the defendants. 

On the 14th of January, 1703, this judgment was reverſed in 
the Houſe of Lords, and judgment given for the plaintiff, by fifty 
Lords againſt ſixteen, Holt ſtill maintained his opinion in the 
Houſe of Peers, and obſerved, that whenever ſuch a cauſe ſhould 
come before him, he ſhould direct the Jury ro make the returning 
olhcer pay well for depriving an elector of his vote, “ It is 
„ ({aid he) denying him his Engliſh right; and if this action be 
« not allowed, a man may be for ever deprived of it. It is a 
« great privilege to chuſe ſuch perſons, as are to bind a man's 
« life and property by the laws they make.“ 

But the affair of the electors and returniog officers of Ayleſ- 
bury did not end here, In December, 1704, John Paty, and 
four others, who had alſo commenced and proſecuted actions at 
common law againſt the Conſtables of Ayleſbury, were committed 
to Newgate by a warrant from the Speaker of tne Houſe of Com- 
mons, tor a breach of the privileges of that Houſe. The coun- 
cil tor the Ayleſbury electors having moved for an habeas corpus, 
they were brought up to the Court of Queen's Bench; and when 
the Judges came to deliver their opinions, three of them were for 
remanding the priſoners to Newgate, but Holt gave his opinion 
in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt manner that the priſoners ought to be 
diſcharged. The following has been publiſhed as containing 
the moſt remarkable paſſages in the Chief Jultice's ſpeech on this 
occaſion. 

« I am very ſorry I am forced to differ from my brethren in 
opinion; but whatever inconveniences or dangers I may in- 
cur, | think myſelf obliged to act according to my conſcience. 
«« | mult declare it is my opinion, that the priſoners ought to 
be diſcharged, becauſe it is an illegal commitment; and 
Magna Charta ſays, Qued nemo impriſonetur nift per legem terre. 
And if proſecuting a legal action in a legal method can juſtify 
a commitment, then no Eugliſnman's freedom is ſafe, 

* ?Tis by the law of the land that the Houſe of Commons 
have their being ; and then it can never be in the power of 
the Commons to controul the law. For my part, I know no 
privilege of Parliament that can be valid, and at the ſame 
time contradict the law of England. | 

It is by Magna Charta that the liberty of an Engliſhman 

2E 2 1s 
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« js preſerved; and without deſtroying the conſtitution of En- 
« gland. the liberty of an Engliſhman cannot be taken from 
8 him, but for a legal cauſe. 

« It is pretended, that acting legally is a breach of the privi. 
6 feges of the Houſe of Commons, and that awe are not judges of 
„ it. This is impoſſible ! when the law by which the Houſe of 
Commons fit juſtifies the profecuting this action; and ' tis not 
c in the power of the Houſe of Commons to ſuperſede that power 
« which gives them their eſſence. 

If we can diſcharge a perſon committed per Mandatum Re- 
« os, a fortieri | think we can diſcharge from a commitment of 
** the Houſe of Commons. 

« The Houſe of Commons, *tis true, have a power over their 
« own members, and may commit them : but to ſay that their 
„% commitment of any other perſon (though never ſo unlawful) 
ce js unexaminable, will tend to make Engliſhmen ſlaves; which 
„ while I fit here, I can never conſent to.“ 

The Chief Juſtice then obſerving, that ſeveral Members of the 
Houſe of Commons were in court, as Lord Dyſart, Mr. Bromley, 
&c. added as follows: I hope never to be over-awed from doing 
« juſtice ; and I think we fit here to adminiſter equal juſtice to 
« all her Majeſty's ſubjects; and therefore 'tis my judgment that 
& theſe priſoners ought to be diſcharged.” However, as the three 
other Judges had given a contrary, opinion, the majority pre» 
vailed, and the priſoners were remanded to Newgate, 

Upon this John Paty, and another of the priſoners, moved for 

writ of error, to bring the matter before the Houſe of I.ords. 
This writ was only to be obtained, by petitioning the Queen, that 
8 of the Court of Queen's Bench might be brought 

eſore her Majeſty in Parliament. The Commons were alarmed 
at theſe petitions, and carried up an addreſs to the Queen, deliring 
ber Majeſty not to grant the writ of error. The opinion of the 
Judges was taken upon this, and ten of them, of which Holt was 
one, agreed, that, in civil matters, a petition for a writ of error 
was a petition of right, and not of grace, It was therefore 
thought a very ſtrange thing, which might have moſt pernicious 
conſequences, for a Houſe of Commons to defire the Queen not 
to grant a petition of right, which was plainly a breach of law, 
and of her coronaticn oath, And the Houſe of Peers, having 
received a petition from the priſoners for relief, paſſed ſeveral 
votes, among which were the following : 

% That neither Houſe of Parliament has any power, by any 
vote or declaration, to create to themſelves any new privilege, 
1 that is not warranted by the known laws and cuſtoms of Par- 
„ liament. 

That every freeman of England, who apprehends himſelf to 
« be injured, has a right to ſeek redreſs by action at law; and 
that the commencing and proſecuting an action at 1 

« law 
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« Jaw againſt any perſon (not intitled to privilege of Parliament) 
« js no breach of the privilege of Parliament. 

« That the Houſe of Commons, in committing to Newgate 
« John Paty, &c. for commencing and proſecuting an action 
« at the common law, againſt the Conſtables of Ayleſbury for 
4 not allowing their votes in election of Members to ſerve in 
« Parliameat, upon pretence that their ſo doing was contrary to 
« a declaration, a contempt of the j uriſdiction, and a breach of 
« the privilege of that Houſe, have aſſumed to themſelves alone 
« a legiſlative authority, by pretending to attribute the force of 
« a law to their declaration; have claimed a juriſdiction not 
« warranted by the conſtitution, and have aſſumed a new privi- 
« lege, to which they can have no title by the laws and cuſtoms 
« of Parliament, and have thereby, as far as in them lies, ſub- 
« jected the rights of Engliſhmen, and the freedom of their 
« perſons, to the arbitrary votes of the Houſe of Commons,” 

This affair at length occaſioned ſo violent a conteſt between the 
two Houſes, that Queen Anne could find no method of putting 
an end to the diſpute, but diſſolving the Parliament; which was 
accordingly done on the 5th of April 17505. As to Holt, in all 
the concern which he had in this affair, he behaved with a firm» 
neſs, integrity, and courage, which were generally applauded. 

Sir John Holt held the office of Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench for the ſpace of twenty-one years, with the higheſt credit 
to himſelf, and advantage to his country. He died on the fifth 
of March, 1709, about three o'clock in the afternoon, at his 
houſe in Bedford Row, after a lingering illneſs, in the fixty-eighth 
year of his age; and was interred in the pariſh-church of Red. 
grave in the county of Suffolk, where a ſumptuous marble mo- 
nument was erected to his memory. He married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Cropley, Bart. but left no iſſue by her. 


Lord Chief Juſtice Hot r was one of the ableſt and moſt up- 
right Judges who ever preſided in a court of juilice, He was a 
perfect maſter of the common law, and applied himſelf with great 
aſſiduity to the functions of his important office. He poileſſed 
an uncommon clearneſs of underitanding, and great ſolidity of 
judgment ; and ſuch was his integrity and firmneſs of mind, that 
he could never be brought to ſwerve in the leaſt from what he 
thought to be law and juſtice, He was remarkab!y ſtrenuous in 
nobly aſſerting, and as vigorouſly ſupporting, the rights and li- 
berties of the ſubjeR, to which he paid the greateſt regard; and 
would not ſuffer any reflections tending to depreciate them to paſs 
uncenſured, or indeed without a ſevere reprimand, 

In 1701, when the caſe of an appeal for murder was agitated, 
in which the King cannot pardon, it was obſerved by judge Tre- 
by, that an appeal was an odious revengeful proſecution, and 
therefore deſerved no encouragement; upon which occaſion Holt, 
v ith great vehemence and zeal, faid, ** he wondered that any 
“ Engliſhman ſhould brand an appeal with the name of an 
„% odious 
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% odious proſecution ; for his part, he looked upon it to be a 
noble remedy, and a true badge of the Engliſh rights and li- 
„ berties.” ( þ 

He had a juſt ſenſe of the extreme danger of calling in the 
military power, under the pretence of aſſiſting the civil Magiſ- 
trates in the ex et on of the laws; and he would on no occaſion 
countenance any ching of this kind. Whilſt he held the office of 
Chief Juſtice, there happened a riot in Holborn, occaſioned by a 
wicked practice in which ſome people had engaged, of decoying 
young perſons of both {exes ro the plantations. The perſons ſo 
decoyed they kept priſoners in a houſ: in Holborn, *ill they 
could find an opportunity of ſhipping them off; which being 
diſcovered, the enraged populace were going to pull down the 
houſe, Notice of this being ſent to Whitehall, a party of the 
guards were commanded to march to the place; but they firſt 
ſent an Officer to Lord Chief Juſtice Holt to acquaint him with 
the defign, and to defire him to ſend ſome of his people to attend 
the ſoldiers, in order to give it the better countenance, The 
Officer having delivered his meſſage, the Chief Juſtice ſaid to 
him, “ Suppoſe the populace ſhould not diſperſe at your ap- 
„ Pearance, what are you to do then?“ “Sir, (anſwered the Of- 
« ficer,) we have orders to fire upon them.” Have you, Sir? 
„ (replied his Lordſhip) then take notice of what I ſay : if there 
« be one man killed, and you are tried before me, I will take 
* care that you, and every ſoldier of your party, ſhall be hanged. 
4 Sir, (added he) go back to thoſe who ſent you, and acquaint 
&« them, that no oficer of mine ſhall attend ſoldiers ; and let 
« them kuow at the ſame time, that the laws of this kingdom 
« are not to be executed by the ſword 3 theſe matters belong 
* to the civil power, and you have nothing to do with them.“ 
Upon this, the Lord Chief Juſtice: orde. ed his tipſtaves, with a 
few conſtables to attend him, and he went himſelf in perſon to 
the place where the tumult was; expoſtu lated with the mob; 
and aſſured them that juſtice ſnould be done upon the perſons 
who were the objects of their indignation 3 upon which they all 
diſperſed quietly (i). 


Holt's integrity and uprightneſs as a Judge, are celebrated in 


the 14th number of the 'Tailer, under the character of Verus.— 
When the Lord Chancelior Somers parted with the Great Seal, 
King William preſſed Lord Chief Juſtice Holt to accept of it; 
but this he declined, He publithed Sir John Keyling's Re- 
ports, in 1708, with ſome notes of his own upon them. 


T M7 & 


(5) Introdution to the Life of Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, 8vo. 1764. P. 4, 5» 
( i ) New and Gen, Biog. Di, 8vo, Vol, XII. P. 201, 202, 
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HIS learned Divine was the third ſon of Edmund Prideaux, 

Eſq; and was born at Padſtow, Cornwall, on the 3d of May, 
1648, He was firſt ſent to ſchoo! to Liſceard, and then to Bod- 
min; from whence he was removed to Weſtminſter- ſchool, where 
he continued three years under the famous Dr. Buſby, He was 
afterwards ſent to Chriſt-charch college in Oxford, and admitted 
into a Student's place in the year 1668. 

In 1672, he commenced Bachelor of Arts ; and as ſoon as he 
had taken that degree, Dr. Fell, who at that time had the ma- 
nagement of the Univerſity- preſs, employed him in an edition 
of Lucius Florus, to which, by the Doctor's direction, he added 
ſome ſhort notes, About this time the Arundel marbles were 
preſented to the univerſity of Oxford ; and as there were ſeveral 
very curious and valuable inſcriptions upon them, it was thought 
proper that they ſhould be publiſhed with a comment to ex- 
plain them ; and Mr. Prideaux was appointed to this work. 
He accordingly undertook it, and in 1676 publiſhed his book, 
intitled, Marmora Oxonien/ia, in one volume, folio, and dedicated 
it to Henry Howard, Earl of Norwich, grandſon to the Earl of 
Arundel, by whom the collection had been made. In this work 
he inſerted all the aforeſaid inſcriptions at large, with a com- 
ment after each, tending to illuſtrate and explain them, and ad- 
ded by way of appendix, an account of ſome marbles collected by 
Mr. Selden, and Sertorius Urſatus's Commentarius de notis Ro- 
manorum. He was about two years employed in this work; and 
it being publiſhed when he was but twenty-fix years of ape, a 
year after he had taken his Mafter of Arts degree, it gained him 
great reputation in the Univeriity, and was well received in the 
world, eſpecially amongſt foreigners, in Germany, France, and 
Italy; and the demand for it was fuch, that it grew very ſcarce 
within a few years after it had been printed, and was not to be 
had, butat an advanced price. It is, however, ſaid, that Prideaux 
had not a high opinion of this wock himſelf, it being too haſ- 
tily drawn up, and though printed at the Univerſity preſs, full 
of typographical errors, A more correct edition of this work 
was printed under the care of Michael Mattaire, in 1732, in fo- 
170. 

The publication of this work introduced Mr. Pridcaux to the 
5 notice 
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notice of the Lord Chancellor Finch, afterwards Earl of Not- 
tingham ; and that Nobleman ſoon after ſent a ſon to be his pu- 
pil, and in 1679 preſented him to the Rectory of St. Clemeat's 
near Oxford, The ſame year he publiſhed two treatiſes of Mai- 


monides, in Hebrew, with a Latin verſion and notes, under the 


title of De jure pauperis et Peregrini apud Judzos,” in 4to. 
He bad lately been appointed Hebrew lecturer, upon the founda- 
tion of Dr. Buſby, in the college of Chriſt Church; and his 
principal view in printing theſe pieces was to introduce young 
ſtudents in the Hebrew language into the knowledge of the Rab- 
binical dialeR, and to teach them to read it without points, 

In 1687, the Lord Chancellor Finch preſented him to a Pre- 
bend in the church of Norwich; and in 1683, he was inſtituted 
into the ReQtory of Bladen cum Capella de Woodſtock, in Ox- 
fordfhire. And he now wholly gave himſelf up to his ſtudies, 
and a diligent attendance on the duties of his function, going 
conſtantly to Bladen and Woodſtock every Sunday from Chriſt 
church college, where he continued to reſide. From the time 
that he was Maſter of Arts, and a tutor in his college, he was 
alſo very zealous and diligent in reforming ſuch difarders and 
corruptions, as had from time to time crept into the college ; 
and made uſe of all opportunities in his power for ſuppreſſing 
them. This of courſe drew on him the ill-will of many of his 
fellow-collegians, of the more diforderly fort ; but at the ſame 
time he had the friendſhip and eſteem of the beſt of men, and 
ſuch whoſe reputation was higheſt in the Univerſity ; particular- 
ly Biſhop Fell, Dr. Mill, and Dr. Pococke, 

In 1686, Mr. Prideaux married Mrs. Bridget Bokenham, only 
daughter of Anthony Bokenham, Eſq; of Helmingham in Sut- 
folk. The ſame year, at the public act, he proceeded Doctor 
of Divinity ; and having exchanged his living.of Bladen cum 
Woodſtock, for the rectory of Saham in Norfolk, as ſoon as that 
act was over, he quitted Oxford entirely, and ſettled upon his 
Prebend at Norwich (4). 

In the reigr. of King James II. when the Romiſh emiſſaries 
were very active in the propagation of their religion, Mr. Pri- 
geaux exerted himſelf in oppoſing them; and in 1688, be pub- 
Jiſhed, ** The validity of the orders of the church of England, 
made out againſt the objections of the Papiſts, in ſeveral letters 
«©.toa Gentleman of Norwich that defired ſatisfaction therein.“ 
This was re- printed in 1715, 

On the 2 iſt of December, 1688, Dr. Prideaux was collated to 
the Archdeaconry'of Suffolk, and in the May following he mzde 
his firſt vihration, When the Convocation met in 1689, Dr. 
Prideaux attended it in his quality of Archdeacon. He was a 
great friend to the ſcheme which was then on foot for a compre- 


&enfion with the Piſſenters; and he publiſned a piece in favour | 


of 


(4 Life of Dr, Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, 840, 2748, P. 116, 
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of that deſign, under the title of, “A letter to a Friend, re- 
« lating to the preſent convocation at Weſtminſter ;” which was 
highly applauded by moderate and candid men, and of which 
ſeveral thouſands were ſold within a fortnight after its publica- 
tion. Dr. Prideaux was of opinion, that there were many 
things in the Liturgy which it was much eaſier to correct than 
to defend; and that a reviſal and reformation of the Common- 
rayer, would be honourable to the church of England, and 
— a great tendency to promote the real intereſts of religion. 

In 1692. Dr. Moore being promoted to the Biſhopric of Nor- 
wich, came firſt into his dioceſe ; and Dr, Prideaux then attended 
him as one of his Archdeacons for the examining of candidates, 
who offered themſelves to be ordained, which afforded him mat- 
ter of great concern; for he uſed frequently to lament the ex- 
ceſſive 1gnorance he met with, in ſuch as offered themſelves for 
holy orders, at the examinations; and complained of ir as a 
great enormity, that men were found undertaking the ſacred 
office of the miniſtry, who were themſelves unacquainted with 
the common doctrines of Chriſtianity (J). 

He had now chiefly refided at his living of Saham for about 
four years ; but in 1694 he quitted that place, and went with 
his family to ſettle at Norwich. His reaſons for leaving Saham 
were, that the country thereabouts ſubjeRed people to agues, 
and his family was hardly ever free from that — all the 
time he lived there. He was himſelf ſick of it a conſiderable time; 
and two of his children were ſo long ill, and contracted ſo bad 
a ſtare of health from it, as afterwards coſt them both their lives. 
On his quitting Saham, he gave the living up altogether, with» 
out reſerving to himſelf any of the profits, as he might have done, 
by putting a Curate on the pariſh-; and reſolving, that as far as 
in him lay, the benetice and the office ſhould go together, he re- 
ſigned both into the hands of the Biſhop, and wrote to the Warden 
and Fellows of New College in Oxford, who were patrons of the 
living, to preſent another; which they accordingly did (). 

In 1696, on the preſentation of the Dean and Chapter of Nor- 
wich, Dr. Prideaux was inſtituted into the vicarage of Trowſe, 
which is a little vicarage, within a mile of Norwich, and a very 
ſmall benefice, being hardly worth to him more than forty pounds 
per annuum. However, having no cure, fince he had reſigned Sa- 
ham, he took this ſmall vicarage, for the ſake of exercifing the 
duties of his function in this pariſh ; and having taken upon 
himſelt this cure, he diligently attended it, ſerving it himſelf 
every Sunday for ſeveral years together. 

In 1697, he publiſhed “ the Life of Mahomet,” in 8vo, which 
was ſo well received, that three editions of it were fold the firit 
year, This life was only a part of a larger work, which he had 
longdeſigned to write; namely, an Hiitory of the Saracen Empire, 
and with it, the decay and fall of Chriſtianity in the Eat: but, 
for certain reaſons, he dropped this deſign, and only publiſhed 

Vorl. VII. 5. 2 F that 


00 Vid, Life of Dr. Prideaun, P. 9, (4) Life of Dr. Pridexux, P. 96 
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that part which contained the Life of Mahomet ; to which he 
annexed ©* A Letter to the Deiſts; wherein he undertook to 
prove the truth of Chriſtianity, by contraſting it with the impoſ- 
tures of Mahometaniſm, 

When Dr. Tenniſon was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, 
Dr. Prideaux addreſſed a letter to that Prelate, containing An 
& account of the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, together 
* with ſome propoſals for the propagation of Chriſtianity in thoſe 
«© parts of the world.” In 1702, Dr. Prideaux was made 
Dean of Norwich; and as ſoon as he was ſettled in his Deanery, 
he ſet himſelf to work, in reforming ſuch diſorders and abuſes 
as were Crept into the cathedral, which he had no other means of 
doing, than by purging it of ſeveral obnoxious and ſcandalous 
perſons, who were the occaſion of thoſe diſorders, and filling up 
the vacancies with the beſt men he could procure. 

At the beginning of the year 1705, Dean Prideaux had a re- 
markable deliverance from great danger. Dr. Hayley, Dean of 
Chicheſter, being then in the neighbourhood of Norwich, Dr, 
Prideaux went cver to pay him a viſit ; and whilſt he was there, 
the ſervants of the houſe made his coachman ſo drunk, that, on 
his return, he ſell off the coach-box ; and, upon his falling, the 
horſes immediately took fright, and ran away with Dr. Frans 
in the coach, near three miles, full ſpeed; 'till at length they 
were accidentally topped by a poor labouring man returning 
from his work; and happily the Dean received no hurt (x). 

Ia 17509, he publiſhed his tract“ of the original right of 
«« tythes ;“ and in 1710, being rendered incapable of preach- 
ing by the painful diſorder of the ſtone, he reſigned his vicarage 
of Trowſe. When this diſtemper firſt came upon him in the 
ſpring of the former year, he apprehended it was the ſtone in the 
kidney, from whence, with much pain, it paſted into the blad- 
der; and when there, as he imagined, adhered to the fide of it; 
For upon his taking a ſhort journey into the country, it was 
broke of b» tne ſhaking of the coach, which occaſioned his 
voiding a great quantity of blood; and from that time, he lived 
in conſtant pain, till he was cut jor it two years after. His rea- 
ſon for delaying this ſo long was, that being now paſt ſixty, he 
was apprehenſive the operation would be fatal to him. But at 
laſt the diſorder increaſed upon him to ſuch a degree, that there 


- was little probability of his m_—_ a month longer, without ſome 


relief; and cutting being the only means which gave him any 
proſpect of this, he reſolved to run the hazard of it. He ſent 
therefore ſor Mr. Salter, a famous Lichatemiſt then in London, 
to perform the operation; which he did with great dexterity, 
draw ing cut the ſtone, which was neatly of the ſhape ard ſize of 
a ſheep's kidney, in leſs than three minute's time. After the 


o petation, Mr. Salter ſtaid with him about a week; and in this 


time 


(„ Life of Dr, Pridzaux, P. 107, 108. 
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time the wound healed ſo faſt, and every thing looked ſo well, 


as to promiſe a certain cure in a month or ſix weeks time. Up- 
on this Mr. Salter returned to London ; leaving him in the 
hands of a young ſurgeon then at Norwich, who had been bred up 
under himſelf, to finiſh the cute; and he aſſured the Dean, that 
he would be as ſafe in his hands as in his own, But 
the very reverſe proved to be the caſe ; for after he had been 
under the care of this ſurgeon a whole year, he ſeemed to be 
much further from a cure than when he had firſt undertaken him ; 
and during all this time, the Dean had ſuffered as much pain 
and torment from him, as he had before from the ſtone itſelf. 
Whilſt he was in this condition, Lord Somers hearing of his 
caſe, obſerved, that he thought Dr. Prideaux a perſon of too 
great value to be ſo loſt ; and ſent to Mr. Salter, to expoſtulate 
with him for having taken ſo little care of him, This produced 
a letter from Mr. Salter to the Dean, in which he earneſtly ad- 
viſed and deſired him, to come to London to him; and accord- 
ingly the Dean, finding no aſſiſtance to be had where he was, re- 
ſolved on this journey; and for the conveniency of his travel- 
ing. contrived to take out all the ſeats of a large ſtage coach, in 
which he laid his quilt and other bed-cloaths, and lying thereon 
at his full length, was carried to London, with as much eaſe and 
ſafety as if he had been in a litter. When Mr. Salter came to 
him, and examined into his caſe, he found the urinary paſſage 
Tipped up and deſtroyed, and every thing ſo miſerably mangled 
and wounded, that he expreſſed no little wonder to find him alive 
afterſuch uſage, which he thought would have killed any body 
elſe, Nothing now remained bur to cure theſe wounds, which he 
did in about two month's time, when the Dean returned to Nor- 
wich again; but was ever after this obliged to void his urine 
through an orifice, left in the place where the ſtone had been ex- 
trated, which was a great inconvenience to him, all his life af- 
ter (o). | | 

On his return to Norwich, he again applied himſelf to his ſtu- 
dies, which had been greatly interrupted by his unhappy diſtem- 
per. He chiefly applied himſelf to his moſt celebrated work, his 
Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament.” 
He had been ſometime engaged in this, and he employed himſelf 
about three years in it from this time, The firſt part of this va- 
luable work was publiſhed in 1715, and the ſecond in 1718, It 
has paſſed through many editions ſince ; and has been tran- 
ſlated into the French and Italian languages. It is deſervedly 
held in high eſtimation, though objections have been made to 
—— 5 in it. The author of Cato's Letters ſtiles Dr. 

rideaux's Work, A body of univerſal hiſtory, written with 
* ſuch capacity, accuracy, induſtry, and honeſiy, as make it 
* one of the beſt books that ever came into the world, and ſhew 
2 F 2 « him 
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him to be one of the greateſt men in it, No book was ever 
more univerſally read and approved: it is, indeed, a great 

vblic ſervice done to mankind, and intitles the author to the 
higheſt public gratitude and honour. But though I never ſaw 
any great work. to which I found fewer objections, yet as a me- 
moiable proof how inſeparably miſtakes and prejudices cleave 
to the mind of man, the great and candid Dr. Prideaux is not 
without them. I therefore do not vpbraid him with them, but 
rather admire him for having ſo few. These are, however, 
ſome of his theological oblervacions, which ſeem to me not 
only ill grounded, but to have a tendency to create in his rea- 
ders wrong notions of the Deity, and encourage them to miſ- 
take the common accidents of life, and the common events of 
nature, for judgments; and toapply them ſuperititiouſly as ſuch,” 
In 1715, Lord Townſhend, Secretary of State to King George 


the Firſt, having meditated a deſign to introduce a reſrmation in 
the Engliſh Univerſities, conſulted Dean Pride ux upon it, who 
thereupon drew up a plan for that purpoſe, and ſent it to his 
Lordſhip, under the title of, Articles for the Reformation of 


the two Univerſities.” In the letter ro Lord Townſhend, which 


he ſent with theſe articles, Dr. Prideaux obſerved, that nothing 


= > K K «= a a 4 3a 


certainly can be of greater importence to the nation, or better 
deſcrve the care of th: public, than the well ordering and regu- 
lating the two Univerſities. Here ou; Nobility and Gentry, here 
our Divines, here our Phyſicans, and here gur Lawyers, tne Ci- 
vilians, all of them; and the other, that is, thoſe of the come 
mon law, for the moſt part, receive their education; and, as far 
as they profit thereby, doth the nation receive the benefit theres» 
of from each, - in thoſe ſtations and duties which they are after- 
wards called unto, But, if theſe fountains grow corrupt, and, 
inſtead of virtue, religion, and learning, vice, impiety, and ig» 
norance, gain the prevalency in them ; then nothing but dirty 
and filty ſtreams will flow from thence, all over the land, and 
every part of it will be tainted and polluted with the corrup- 
tions thereof,” 
He obſerved further, that, Were all things with us in the 
ſame ſtate, as when the preſent order and diſcipline of our 
Univerſities was firſt formed, it might ſtill be ſufficient for its 
end. Then the diſcipline of families was kept up, ſchools 
were in good order, and all young men came ſober to the Uni- 
verſities; and in thoſe times their ſtatutes, well executed, might 
be fully effectual to keep them ſo, But, now the diſcipline of 
families is neglected aud broken, and ſchools grown looſe ; 
young men are often corrupted, before they come to the Uni- 
verſities, and bring vice and debauchery thither with them; 
and, by their ill example, corrupt all others, whom they con- 
verſe with: and, therefore, in this caſe, for the well regulating 
of thoſe places of public education, we need a diſcipline, that 
ſhall be ſtrong enough, not only to keep thoſe ſober, who ſhall 
come 
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© come ſober to them, but alfo to reform ſuch, who ſhall be viti- 
« ated and corrupted before their admittance into them. Beſides, 
« the great riches of the nation have produced ſach an exceſs of 
luxury among vs, in the preſent age, as hath, like a deluge, 
over flowed the whole land, and broken in apon, and over-run 
all places and all orders of men among us, and much altered, 
for the worſe, the whole genius of the nation: and how much 
the diſcipline of our Univerſities ſuffers hereby, cannot but be 
thoroughly diſcerned, 

And the reformation of the fudies, and the inforcing of ap- 
plication and diligence in them, is as much wanting in both 
theſe ſchools of learning, as the reformation of manners in them. 
It is a thing of melancholy reflection to conſider, what igno- 
rance we ofcen find in thoſe, who come to be examined for or- 
ders. Unleſs the Univerſities, for the future, breed us better 
men for the miniſtry, it is, humanly ſpeaking, utrerly impoſſible 
that the Church of Chriſt, which is, by Gop's mercy, now ef» 
tabliſhed among us, can be well ſupported againſt thoſe many 
adverſaries, which are, at this time, on every fide, rifing up 
againſt it, All theſe reaſons, beſides ſeveral others, call for a 
* ſpeedy reformation in both our Univerſities.? 

r. Prideaux's articles for the reformation of the Univerſities 
were fifty - eight in number ; containing a variety of regulations 
for obliging the Students to a ſtrict conformity to the rules of 
ſobriety and virtue, a conſtant attendance on divine fervice, and 
a cloſe application to their ſtudies : but none of theſe regula- 
tions took place. We ſhall, however, inſert three of the Dean's 
articles, which were in the following terms : 

* Whereas it is uſual, at preſent, in both the Univerſities, for 
6 7 to take their degrees in the ſeveral faculties of the faid 
* Univerſities, without doing their exerciſes for the ſame, on their 
giving bonds for the 1 — of them afterwards, which 
* they uſually forfeit; and ſo an indirect way is introduced 
* of buying the ſaid degrees for money, to the diſcouragement 
© of learning, and the encouragement of duncery and idleneſs : 
That, for the preventing thereof, it be ordered, for the future, 
* that no yes whatever ſhall be admitted to any degree in 
either of the ſaid Univerſities, *till he ſhall have performed all 
dis ſtatuteable exerciſes tor the ſame, excepting only ſuch per- 
* ſons of quality as ſhall, upon ſolemn occaſions, be admitted to 
* honorary degrees in the ſaid Univerſities. 

* And whereas all the Colleges in the ſaid Univerſities are, in 
their inſtitution, ſeminaries to breed up thoſe, who ſhall be 
* there admitted, for the ſervice of the public, and yet ſeveral, 
* who have gotten to be elected into Fellowſhips, or Students 
places, in tae ſame, not regarding the ends of this inſtitution, 
do live upon the ſaid Fellowſhips, or Students places, a droniſh 
* and ſlothful life, paſſing away their time idly and unprofitably, 
* without endeavouring to qualify themſelves for any public ſer- 
© vice, 
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© vice, either in church or ſtate: that, for the preventing hereof, 
© jt be ordered, for the future, that no perſon, in either of the 
© ſaid Univerſities, ſhall hold any Fellowſhip or Student's place 
* in any college therein, for any longer term, than till he ſhall 
« be full twenty years ſtanding, from the time of his firſt matri- 
* culation into either of the {aid Univerfities ; but that, at the 
© ſaid twenty years end, every ſuch Fellow, or Student, ſhall, 
of courſe, become ſuperannuated, and be removed out of his 
« Fellowthip, or Student's place, except he be a public Profeſſor, 
or Lecturer, or Upper or Under-library-Keeper, or Keeper of 
* the Archieves, or Regiſterof the Convocation, or ſudge of the Vice 
£ Chancellor's court, in either of the ſaid Univerſities, or be a 
© miniſter of one of the charches within the towns of Oxford or 
Cambridge, or the ſuburbs of the ſame ; and doth conltantly, 
zn his own proper perſon, and not by another, ſerve the ſame. 
© That, for the maintenance and ſupport of ſuch ſuperannu- 
© ated Fellows or Students, who, in twenty years time, ſhall not 
© have qualified themſelves for any public ſervice, there ſhall be 
© an Hoſpital built, in each of the ſaid Univerſities ; towards the 
© building of which, all the colleges, in each of them, ſhall, in 
© proportion to their revenues, contribute, *til] it be fully finiſhed ; 
© which ſhall be called Drone Hall, where all the ſaid ſuperannu- 
© ated Feilows or Students ſhall be admitted ; and to every one 
of them twenty pounds per annum ſhall be allowed for their 
© maintenance and ſupport, by the college, where they have been 
© Feliows or Students, it being fitting that this burthen ſhould be 
© laid upon them, as a juſt mulct for their having bred up the 
© ſaid ſuperannuated perſon to be good for nothing” Y. 

In the ſeventy-fourth year of his age, Dr. Prideaux finding 
himſelf jo much weakened by his infirmities growing upon him, 
that he could no longer uſe his books as formerly, and being de- 
firous that his Collection of Oriental Books ſhould not be diſper- 
ſed, but kept all together in ſome public library, he permitted 
His ſon, who had been educated at that college, to make a preſent 
of them to the Society of Clare-Hall in Cambridge : and accord- 
ingly they were ſent thither, and placed in the college library, 
being in number upwards of three hundred volumes. 

About a year before his death, Dr. Prideaux was taken with 
an illneſs, which ſo far reduced him, as to confine him wholly to 
his chamber; and at laſt his infirmities increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
as rendered him incapable of helping himſelf in the common of- 
fices of life. All this reſulted from the ill management be ſell 
under after his being cut for the ſtone ; for the long confinement 
he then underwent, and the loſs of blood he ſuſtained, weakened 
him ſo much in his limbs, that be was never free from paralitical 

ſhaking, 


(p) Vid, theſe articles for the reformation of the Univerſitics at large, in 
the Life of Dr, Prideaux, P. 199+ 237* 
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ſhaking, and rheumatic pains ; ſo that he gave himſelf to the 


thoughts of death, expecting it with that chearfulneſs and reſig- 
nation, which naturally flow from the reflection on a life well 
ſpent. He expired on Sunday evening, the firſt of November, 
1724, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, after an illneſs of 
about ten days, and was interred, according to his own direction, 
in the Cathedral of Norwich (7). 


Dr. Px1DtAaux was naturally of a very ſtrong, robuſt conſti« 
tution, which enabled him to purſue his ſtudies with great aſſi - 
duity, and notwithſtanding his cloſe application, and ſedentary 
manner of life, enjoyed great vigour both of body and miad 
for many years together, *till he was unhappily ſeized with the 
ſtone, His parts were very good, rather ſolid than lively: his 
judgment excellent. As a writer he is clear, ſtrong and intelli- 
gent, without any pomp of language, or oſtentation of eloquence. 
His converſation was learned and inſtructive, with a conciſeneſs 
of expreſſion on many occaſions, which to thoſe who were not 
well acquainted with him, had ſometimes the appearance of ruſ- 
ticity- In his manner of life he was very regular and temperate, 
being ſeldom out of his bed after ten at night, and generally roſe 
to his ſtudies before five in the morning. His manners were 
ſincere and candid, He generally ſpoke his mind with boldneſs 
and freedom, and was not eaſily diverted from purſuing what he 
believed to be right. He was an aff:Rionate huſband, a tender 
parent, and a ſteady and uſeful friend, As a clergymaa, he was 
ſtrict and punRual in the performance of all the duties of his 
function himſelf, and carefully exacted the ſame from the inferior 
clergy and canons of his church. He behaved with moderation 
and candour towards thoſe who differed from him in ſentiment, 
either in religion, or politics; but he was always firmly attached 
to the intereſt of the Proteſtant cauſe, and the principles of the 
Revolution, His higheſt ambition appears to have been, care- 
fully to perform what was incumbent on him in every ſtation 
in life, and to acquit himſelf of his duty to his God, his friends, 
and his country (). 

Several of Dr. Prideaux's letters, &c. are inſerted at the cloſe 
of his Life in 8vo. as before referred to. 


( 7) Life of Prideaux, P. 147, 148, (7) Life, P. 149 - 1516 
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HIS brave Admiral was deſcended from a reputable fa. 

mily in Shropſhire, and was born about the year 1650. 

But his father, Colonel John Benbow, ( s ) and moſt of his oh. 
tions, were brought very low by their attachment to the royal 
cauſe ; and the Colonel dying when his ſon John was very young, 
left him with very little proviſion for his ſupport. He was, however, 
bred a ſeaman, a profeſſion to which he had naturally a ftrong 
ropenſity. Of the earlier part of his life no particulars are re- 
— ; but it appears, that before he was thirty years of age, he 
was owner and commander of a ſhip, called“ the Benbow Fri- 
« gate,“ and made then as conſiderable a figure as any man con- 
cerned in the Mediterranean trade. He was always conſidered by 
the Merchants as a bold, brave and active commander; as one 
who always took care of his ſeamen, and was therefore chear- 
fully obeyed by them, though he always maintained a on di- 
ſcipline, 


() Notwithſtanding Colonel John fight, and immediately came up and 
Benbow's {ſervices both to Charles I. embraced him. My old friend, Co- 
and Charles II. particularly at the * jonel Benbow, (ſaid he) what do 
battle of Worceſter, he was taken ve- you here?” © I have, returned the 
ry little notice of after the Reſtoration, Colonel, a place of fourſcore pounds 
Before that event took place, he had “ a year, in which I ſerve your Ma- 
lived ſome time privately in his own * jeſty as chearſully, as if it had 
country; but when Cherles was re- „ brought me in four thouſand.” 
ſtored, he was far advanced in years, ** Alas! faid the King, is that all 
and yet ſo much to ſeek for a liveli- © that could be found for an old fricad 
hood, that he was glad to accept of “ at Worceſter? Colonel Legge, bring 
a ſmall office belonging to the ord- © this gentleman to me to-morrow, 
nance in the Tower, which juſt “ and I will provide for him and his 
brought him in an income ſufficient “ family, as it becomes me,” But, 
to furniſh himſelf and his family with ſhort as the time was, the Colonel 
neceſſaries. He was in this ſituation, did not live to receive, or even to 
when a little before the breaking out, claim, the effects of this promile; 
of the firſt Dutch war, the King came for the ſenſe of the King's kindnels 
to the Tower to examine the maga- to him is faid to have fo overcome bis 
zines. There his Majelly happened ſpirits, that, fitting down on a bench, 
to caſt his cye on the old Colonel, he there breathed his laſt, before the 
who had now been diſtinguiſhed for King was well out of the Tower.“ 
a fine head of grey hair tor twenty Campbell's Lives of the Admiraly 
years, The King kucw him at firit Vol, IV. P. 260, 261. edit. 1744+ 
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ſcipline, This behaviour raiſed his reputation greatly; ſo that 
no man in the ſame capacity was more known or reſpected by the 
merchants upon the Exchange than Captain Benbow. 

It is probable that he would always have continued in this ſi- 
tuation hadit not been for the following very ſingular tranſ1Qion, 
In the year 1686, Captain Benbow, in his own veſſel the Benbow 
Frigate, was attacked in his paſſage to Cadiz by a Sallee Rover, 
againſt whom he defended himſelf, notwithſtanding the inferi- 
ority of his numbers, with the utmoſt bravery, 'till at laſt the 
Moors boarded him ; but were quickly beat out of their ſhip 
again, with the loſs of thirteen men, whoſe heads Captain Ben- 
bow ordered to be cut off, and thrown into a tub of pork-pickle. 
When he arrived at Cadiz, he went aſhore, and ordered a negro- 
ſervant to follow him, with the Moors heads in a ſack. He had 
hardly landed, before the officers of the revenue enquired of his 
ſervant, what he had in his ſack? The Captain anſwered, Salt 
Proviſions for his own uſe. That may be, anſwered the officers ; 
but we mult inſiſt upon ſeeing them, Captain Benbow alledged, 
that he was no {ſtranger there; thatſhe did not uſe to run goods; 
and pretended to take it ill that he was ſuſpeted. The officers 
told him, that the magiſtrates were fitting not far off, and that if 
they were ſatisfied with his word, his ſervant might carry the 
proviſions where he pleaſed ; but that otherwiſe, it was not in 
their power to grant any ſuch diſpenſation. The Captain con- 
ſented to the propoſal ; and away they marched to the Cuſtom- 
houſe, Mr. Benbow in the front, his man in the center, and the 
officers in the rear. The magiſtrates, when he came before them, 
treated Captain Benbow with great civility, and told him, that 
they were ſorry to make a point of ſuch a trifle, but that, ſince he 
had refuſed to ſhew the contents of his ſack to their officers, the 
nature of their employments obliged them to demand a fight of 
them; and that, as they doubted not they were ſalt proviſions, 
the ſhewing them could be of no great conſequence one way or 
the other. I told you,” ſays Benbow ſternly, © they were ſalt 
„ proviſions for my own uſe. Cæſar, throw them down upon 
„the table; and, gentlemen, if you like them, they are at your 
1 ſervice,” The Spaniards were exceedingly ſtruck at the fight 
of the Moors heads, and no leſs aſtoniſhed at the account of the 
Captain's adventure, who, with ſo ſmall a force, had been able 
to defeat ſuch a number of Barbarians. They ſent an account 
of the whole matter to the court of Madrid, and Charles II, then 
King of Spain, was ſo much pleaſed with it, that he was deſi- 
rous to ſee the Engliſh Captain. Accordingly Benbow made a 
Journey to Court, where he was received with great teſtimonies 
of reſpect, and not only diſmiſſed with a handſome preſent, but 
his Catholic Majeſty was alſo pleaſed to write a letter in his be- 
half to King James II. who, upon the Captain's return, gave him 
a ſhip, which was his introduction to the Royal Navy (7). 

Vor. VII. 6. 2 G After 


( 1) Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, P. 261264. 
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After the Revolution, Captain Benbow diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſeveral ſucceſsful cruizes in the channel; where he was em- 
ployed at the requeſt of the merchants, and not only did his du- 
ty by p_— the trade, and annoying the enemy, but was alſo 
remarkably careful in examining the French ports, gaining intel- 
ligence, and forming ſchemes for diſturbing the French commerce, 
and ſecuring that of England. He was likewiſe generally made 
choice of for bombarding the French ports, in which he diſplay- 
ed the greateſt courage, by going in perſon in his boat to encou- 
rage and protect the engineers, who, for that reaſon, were 
very ſolicitous that he thould command the eſcorts whenever 
they went upon thoſe hazardous enterprizes, in which they knew 
he would not expoſe them more than was abſolutely neceſiary, 
and that he would put them upon no ſort of danger, in which he 
did not willingly take his own ſhare ( «). 

The activity and bravery of Captain Benbow, in every ſervice 
in which he was employed, recommended him ſo effectually to 
King William, that he made him a Rear- Admiral, and intraſted 
him with the care of blocking up Dunkirk ; the privateers from 
that port having proved extremely detrimental to our trade du- 
ring that war. In 1695, he was thus employed with a few En- 
gliſh and Dutch ſhips, when the famous Du Bart had the good 
fortune to eſcape him, with nine ſail of clean ſhips, with which 
he did much miſchief both to our trade arid that of the Dutch, 
Admiral Benbow, however, followed him as well as he could; 
but the Putch ſhips, either having no orders, or pretending to 
have none, deſerted him, which hindered him from following 
Du Bart to the Dogger Bank, as he intended to do, could he 
have perſuaded the Dutch to continue with him; and which 
would have prevented many Dutch veſſels from falling into the 
hands of Du Bart, As it was, he fafely convoyed a great 
Engliſh fleet of merchant-men to Gottenburgh, and then re- 
turned to Yarmouth-roads, and from thence to the Downs for a 
ſupply of proviſions, He afterwards reſumed his deſign of 
ſeeking Du Bart; but the French Admiral's ſhips being 
much cleaner than Benbow's, they eſcaped from him a ſecond 
time, though once within ſight of him; however, Benbow 
ſecured three rich Engliſh Eaſt-Indiamen, that came north 
about, and brought them ſafe home {a ). And in 1697, he 

was with a ſmall ſquadron before Dunkirk ; where he ſaved the 

Virginia and Weſt. India fleet from falling into the hands of the 
French privateers, for which he received the thanks of the mer- 
chants. 

After the peaceof Ryſwick was concluded, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to ſend a {mall ſquadron to the Weſt-Indies, to protect our 
trade there from any attacks which might be made, either by 
pirates, or otherwiſe. Accordingly, on the 2gth of November, 
1698, Rear- Admiral Benbow failed from Portſmouth ,kaving under 

: his 
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his command the Glouceſter, Falmouth, and Dunkirk, all of 
them ſhips of the fourth rate, together with a ſmall French prize 
called the Germoon. He reached Barbadoes the 27th of Febru- 
ary following, and having ſuppiied his ſhips with neceſſaries, 
roceeded towards Nevis, one of the Leeward Iflands, where he 
fe General Collingwood's regiment, (which he had carried 
with him) conformable to his inſtructions. He then ſteered his 
courſe for Terra Firma, and in a ſhort time made the high land 
of Santa Martha; from whence he proceeded to Cartha- 
gena (6). He had before been informed, that the Spaniards 
at Carthagena had ſeized two of our ſhips, with a deſign to em- 
ploy them in an expedition againſt the Scotch ſettlement at Da- 
rien; Benbow therefore reſolved to prevent it, and reſtore theſe 
ſhips to their right owners. Accordingly as ſoon as he came be- 
fore Bocca Chica caſtle, which is at the entrance of the harbour 
of Carthagena, he ſent his men on ſhore for wood and water, 
which though he aſked with preat civility of the Spaniſh Gover- 
nor, he would not permit him to take without oppoſitioa, Ben- 
bow was much nettled at this, and thereupon ſent his own Lieute. 
nant tothe Governor, with a meſſage, importing, that he not only 
wanted thoſe neceſſaries, but that he came likewiſe for three 
Engliſh ſhips that lay in the harbour, and had been detained 
there ſome time, which, if not ſent to him immediately, he would 
come and take by force. The Governor anſwered him in very 
reſpectful terms, that if he would leave his preſent ſtation, in 
which he ſeemed to block up their port, the ſhips ſhould be ſent 
out to him. With this requeſt the Admiral complied ; but find- 
ing the Governor trifled with him, he ſent him another meſſage, 
that, if in twenty-fours the ſhips were not ſent him, he would 
come and fetch them; and that, if he kept them longer than 
that time, he would have an oppertunity of ſeeing what reſpe&t 
an Engliſh officer paid to his word. The Spaniard, however, did 
not think fit to make the experiment, but {ent out the ſhips with- 
in the time; with which the Admiral returned to Jamaica (c). 
Whilſt Benbow continued there, he received an account, that 
the Spaniards at Porto Bello had ſeized ſeveral of our ſhips em- 
ployed in the ſlave trade, on a pretence that the ſettlement at 
Darien was a breach of the peace. At the deſire of the parties 
concerned, the Admiral ſailed thither alſo, and demanded theſe 
ſhips ; but much altercation paſſed on the ſubje&t between Ben- 
bow and the Admiral of the Barlovento fleet, who happened then to 
be at Porto Bello ; however, the ſhips were at length reſtored, tho? 
not without difficulty. About the ſame time Benbow failed in 
queſt of Kidd, the famous Pirate, who had done a great deal of 
iniſchief in the Eaſt and Welt Indies; but he could not meet 
2 G 2 with 


(5) Burchett's Compleat Hiſtory of (e) Campbell's Lives of the Ad- 
the moſt remarkable Tranſactions at mirals, Vol, III. P. 243, 244+ edit. 
Sca, P. 576, edit. folio, 1720, 1744. 
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with him. On his return to Jamaica, he received a ſupply of 
proviſions from England, and ſoon after had orders to return 
home, which he did with fix men of war, taking New England 
in his way. The Miniſtry were generally cenſured for having 
ſent Benbow out with ſo ſmall a torce; but all parties applauded 
his integrity, capacity and courage ; and he brought home with 
him the moſt authentic teſtimonies of his having performed very 
important ſervices to the merchants. 

Soon after his return to England, Mr. Benbow was made Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue. He was alſo about the ſame time employed 
in cruiſing off Dunkirk, it being then apprehended that the 
French had formed a deſign of invading England. There was, 
indeed, no war yet declared between the two crowns ; but this 
was held to be no ſecurity againſt Fance; and it was no ſooner 
known that a ſtrong ſquadron was fitting out at Dunkirk, than it 
was firmly believed to be intended to cover a deſcent. Admiral 
Benbow, however, made ſuch obſcrvations, as convinced him that 
France had not at this time any ſuch ſchemes in agitation 3 and 
having ſatisfied the Miniſtry of this, it way reſolved to proſecute 
without delay ſome projects which had been formerly concerted, 
in order to diſappuint the French in their views upon the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion ; and to facilitate this, it was thought neceſſary to fend 
immediately a ftrong ſquadron to the Weſt Indies, I his ſquadron 
was to conſiſt of two third rates, and cignt fourths; and it was 
thought requiſite, that it ſhould be under the command of an of- 
ficer, whoſe conduct and courage might be relied on, Mr. Ben- 
bow was therefore propoſed by the Miniſtry, as ſoon as the expe- 
dition was determined; but King William ſaid, that Benbow was 
in a manne juſt came home trom the Weſt Indies, where he had met 
with nothing but difficulties; and that, therefore, it was but rea- 
ſonable that ſome other officer ſhould now take his tun. One 
or two were named and conſulted ; but either their health, or 
their affairs were in ſuch diſorder, that they moſt earneſtly deſired 
to be excuſed, Upon which the King ſaid facetiouſly to ſome 
of his Miniſters, alluding to the dreſs and appearance of theſe 

entlemen; Well then, 1 find we muſt ſpare our Beaus, and 
* ſend honeſt Benbow.” His Majeſty accordingly ſent for him 
upon this occaſion, and aſked him, whether he was willing to go 
to the Weſt- Indies, aſſuring him, that if he was not, he would 
not take it amiſs if he deſired to be excuſed, Mr. Benbow an- 
ſwered bluntly, that he did not underſtand ſuch compliments: 
that he thought he had no right to chuſe his ſtation, and that, if 
his Majeſty thought fit to ſend him to the Eaſt or Weit Indies, or 
any where elſe, he would chearfully execute his orders, as became 
him. Thus was the matter ſetiled, in very few words, and the 
command of the Welt Iadia ſquadron coaferred on Vice-admiral 
Benbow (4). 


To 


() Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol, IV. P. 26g, 270, 
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To conceal the deſtination of this ſquadron, but eſpecially to 
prevent the French from having any juſt notions of its force, Sir 
George Rooke, then Admiral of the Fleet, had orders to convoy 
it as far as Scilly, and to ſend a ſtrong ſquadron with it thence, 
to ſee it well into the ſea; all which he performed; fo that Ad- 
miral Benbow departed in the month of September, 1701. The 
world in general believed, that he was gone with Sir John Mun- 
den, who commanded the ſquadron that accompanied him into 
the Mediterranean; and to render this more credible, our Miniſter 
at Madrid wa, ordered to demand the tree uſe ot che Spaniſh Ports; 
which was accordingly allowed. However, the French knew too 
well the importance of the Spaniſh Weſt-Ilndies, not to think of 
providing for their ſecurity, as ſoon as ever they reſolved to ac- 
cept the will of the late King of Spain (e). They had there- 
fore ſent, in April, 1701, to the Spaniſh Weſt. Indies, five ſhips 
of the line, and ſeveral large veſſels laden with arms and ammu- 
nition, under the command of the Marquis de Coetlogon ; and 
on the 2oth of October, the ſame year, the Count De Chateau 
Renaud failed thither with fourteen ſhips of the line, and ſixteen 
frigates, to meet the galleons, which were ſuppoſed to be already 
departed from the Havaniah, under the eſcort of the Marquis de 
Coetlogon ; and beſides theſe, Monſ. Du Caſſe ſailed thither 


likewiſe with another ſquadron. 


So that, as Admiral Benbow 


received no ſupplies, he was likely to be cruſhed by the ſuperior 
power of the enemy, and that extraordinary diligence which was 
uſed to ſtrengthen and ſupport them (). 

When Benbow arrived firſt at Jamaica, which was at the cloſe of 
the year 1701, he made ſuch juit and wiſe diipolitions for ſecuring 
our own trade, and annoying that of the enemy, that the Frencn 
jaw with great amazement all their ſch mes defeated ; which they 
had been enabled to form, by their having much earlier intelli- 
m—_ than we of the intended war; and their own writers ac- 

cnowledge, that even after the arrival of the Marquis De Coetlo- 
gon's ſquadron, they were conſtrained to act only on the deten- 
ave; and found all the grand proj as they had formed for at- 
tacking Jamaica and the Leeward Iſlands, eniirelytruitrated. And 
it was obſerved at that time by the Dutch writers, hat notwith- 
ſtanding all the bluitering of, the French, Vice Admiral Beabow, 


(e] As Charles II. King of Spain, 
whod.ed on the firit of November, 
1700, had no iſſuc, he left the Duke 
of Anjou, ſecond fon to the Dauphin 
of France, univerſal heir of his domt- 
nions, by his will, As by this iettiez 
ment of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, both 
France and Spain were put catirely 
into the hands of the Houle of Bour- 
bon, this greatly alarmed King Wil- 
lam, and other European powers ; 
as it was thought that this event would 


with 


be extremely dangerous to the general 
liberties of Europe. This gave riſe 
to the geurral alliance againſt France 
in 1701 ; which was the more juit, be- 
cauſe Lows XIV. had beiore tenoun- 
ced all claim to the Spaniſh ſuccethon 
by the treaty of Partition ;3 by which 
it was <&-tcrmined chat the Archduke 
Cha:lcs houid lucceed to the crown 
ot Spain. 
(/ } Campbell, as before. 
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with a ſmall Engliſh ſquadron, remained maſter of thoſe ſeas ; 
nor did he fail to make uſe of this advantage, by taking many 
prizes, and countenancing and protecting the trade carried on by 
the Engliſh on the Spaniſh coaſts. But in a few weeks time the 
fcene began to change; for Admiral Benbow then received the 
news of the Count De Chateau Renaud's arrival at Martinico, 
with a ſquadron much ſtronger than his own ; and ſoon after had 
information, that this ſquadron had been joined by the Marquis 
De Coetlogon from the Havannah, which exceedingly alarmed 
the inhabitants of Barbadoes and Jamaica, becauſe we had no 
force capable of reſiſting this French fleet, in caſe their com- 
manders were determined to act offenſively. 

Affairs continued in this uncertain ſituation ' till the end of April, 
1702 ,when Benbow reſol ved, though there was great want of men 
on board his ſquadron, to put to ſea, in order to cruize between ]a- 
maica and Hiſpaniola ; and he accordingly ſailed on the 8th of 
May; but he had not proceeded far before he met with Rear- 
Admiral Whetitone, with whom he returned to communicate to 
the Governor of Jamaica ſome orders received from England ; 


having firſt ſent the Ruby, Falmouth, and Experiment, to cruize 


off Petit Guavas, Some time after, the maſter of a Spaniſh ſloop 
trom Cuba acquainted him, that Chateau-Renaud was at the 
Havannah, with twenty-ſix ſhips of war, waiting for the Flota 
from La Vera Cruz ; and this was con firmed by the ſhips he had 
feat out, which in the courſe of their cruize had taken four pri- 
zes (g). 

It * not long after this, that Admiral Benbow received in- 
formation, that Monſ. Du Caſſe was in the neighbourhood of 
Hiſpaniola, wich a ſquadron of French ſhips, with an intent to 
ſet le the Aſſiento in favour of the French, and to deſtroy the 
Engliſh and Dutch trade for Negroes. Upon this he detached 
Rear Admiral Whetſtone in purſuit of him, and on the 11th of 
July, 1702, Benbow ſailed himtelf from Jamaica, in order to 
have joined the Rear-Admiral : but having intelligence that 
Du Caſſe was expected at Leogane, on the north-fide of Hiſpani- 
cla, he plicd for that port, before which he arrived on the 27th, 
Not far trom the town, he perceived ſeveral ſhips at anchor, and 
one under fail, the boat belonging to which was ſent out to diſ- 
eover his ſtrength, but coming too near was taken; from the 
crew of which he learnt, that there were ſix merchant-ſhips in 
the port, and that the ſhip they belonged to was a man of war of 
fifty guns, which Benbow preſſed ſo hard, that the Captain, ſee- 
ing no probability of eſcaping, ran the ſhip a-ſhore, and blew 
her up. On the 28th, the Admiral came before the town, where 
he found a ſhip of about eighteen guns hauled under their foun - 
dations, which however did not hinder his burning her, The 
reſt of the ſhips had ſailed before day, in order to get into a bet- 

ter 


(z) Campbe!}'s Lives of the Admirals, Vol. IV. P. e74.--276 
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ter harbour; but ſome of our ſhips, between them and the port 
they wanted to gain, took three of them, and ſunk a fourth. 
The Admiral, after alarming Petit Guavas, which he found it 


_ impoſſible to attack, ſailed for Donna Maria Bay, where he con- 


tinued till the 10th of Auguſt ; when having received advice 


that Du Caſſe had ſailed for Carthagena; and from thence was 


to ſail to Porto Bello, he reſolved to follow him, and accordingly 
ſailed that day for the Spaniſh coaſt of Santa Martha (). 

On the 19th of the ſame month, in the evening, he diſcovered, 
near that place, ten ſail of tall ſhips to the weſtward ; and ſtand- 
ing towards them, he found the beſt part of them to be French 
men of war ; upon this he made the uſual ſignal for a line of 
battle, going away with an eaſy ſail, that his ſternmoſt ſhips 
might come up and join them, the French ſteering along ſhore 
under their top-ſails. Their ſquadron conſiſted of four ſhips, 
from ſixteen to ſeventy guns, with one great Dutch-built ſhip of 
about thirty or forty ; and there was another full of ſoldiers, 
the reit ſmall ones, and a ſloop. Benbow come up with them 
about ſour o'clock in the morning, on the 2oth, when the engage» 
ment began. He had diſpoſed his line of battle in the following 
order: the Defiance, Pendennis, Windſor, Breda, Greenwich, 
Ruby, and Falmouth, But two of his ſhips, the Deniance and 
the Windſor, did not ſtand above two or three broad-ſides before 
they got out of gun- ſhot. So that the two ſterumoſt ſhips of the 
enemy lay upon the Admiral, and galled him very much ; nor did 
the ſhips in the rear come up to his aſſiſtance with that diligence 
which they ought to have done, The engagemeat laſted, howe- 
ver, till the evening ; and though the firing then ceaſed, Benbow 
kept them company all night, The Admiral ſaw that the French 
would avoid fighting if they could; and being ſtill in hopes that 
he might prevail on his Captains to do their duty, he ordered a 
new line of battle, The next morning, at break of day, he was 
near the French ſhips, but none of his ſquadron, excepting the 
Ruby, were with bim. At two in the afternoon, the French 
drew into a line; but at the ſame time they made what fail they 
could to avoid fighting. However, the Vice-Admiral in the Bre- 
da, and the _ kept them company all night, plying their 
chace-guns, Thus did Benbow continue purſuing, and main- 
taining the fight with the enemy, for four days more: but was 
never properly ſeconded by ſeveral of the ſhips of his ſquadron, 

On the 23d, about noon, the Admiral took from the French 
a {mall Engliſh ſhip, called the Anne Galley, which they had ta- 
ken off Liſbon ; and the Ruby, being diſabled, he ordered her 
for Port- Roy al. About eight at night, the whole ſquadron was 
up with the Admiral, and the enemy not two miles off. Beabow 
now thought there was a proſpect of doing ſomething, and there- 
ſore made the beſt of his way after the enemy: but his whole 


ſquadron, 


(+) Cambel|'s Lives of the Admirals, Vol, III. P. 331. 
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ſquadron, excepting the Falmouth, fell aſtern again, At two in 
the morning, the 24th, the Admiral came up with the enemy”; 
ſternmoſt ſhip, and poured into her a broadſide, which was return- 
ed by the French ſhip very briſkly ; and about three the gallant 
Benbow's right leg was broken to pieces by a chain-ſhot. He 
was carried down ; but ſoon after ordered his cradle on the quar- 
ter-deck, and continued the fight till day-iight (7). One of the 
Lieutenants, ſoon after the accident, expreſſed his ſorrow for Ben- 
bow's loſs of his leg.] am ſorry for it too, (faid the brave 
« Admiral ;) but I had rather have loſt them both than have ſeen 
* this diſhonour brought upon the Engliſh nation. But, do you 
« hear? If another ſhot ſhould take me off, behave like brave 
« men, and fight it out.” 

About this time one of the enemy's ſhips, of ſeventy guns, was 
diſcerned to be very much diſabled ; her main-yard being down, 
and ſhot to pieces, her fore-top-ſail yard ſhot away, her mizen- 
maſt ſhot by the board, all her rigging gone, and her ſides bo- 
red to pieces with our double- headed ſhot. The Admiral ſoon 
after diſcovered the enemy's ſquadron ſtanding towards him with 
a ſtrong gale of wind. The Windſor, Pendennis, and Green- 
wich, a-head of the enemy, came to the leeward of the diſabled 
ſhip, fired their broadfides, paſſed her, and ſtood to the ſouth. 
ward: then came the Defiance, and fired part of her broad ſide, 
when the diſabled ſhip returning about twenty guns, the Defiance 

ut her helm a-weather, and ran away right before the wind, 
. both her top-ſails, and ran to the leeward of the Fal- 
mouth, without any regard to the fignal of battle (4). 

The enemy ſeeing the other two ſhips ſtand to the ſouthward, 
expected they would have tacked and ſtood towards them, and 
therefore they brought their heads to the northward. But when 
they ſaw thoſe ſhips did not tack, they immediately bore down 
upon Admi-al Benbow, and ran between their diſabled ſhip and 
him, and poured in all their ſhot, by which they brought down 
his main-top- ſail-yard, and ſhattered his rigging very much; 
none of the other ſhips being near him, or taking the leaſt no- 
tice of his fignals ; though Captain Fogg ordered two guns to 
be fired at the ſhip's head, in order to put them in mind of their 
duty. The French, ſeeing things in this confuſion, brought to, 
and lay by their own diſabled ſhip, and then re-manned and took 
her into tow. The Breda's rigging being much ſhattered, ſhe 
was forced to lie by until ten o'clock, and being then re: fitted, 
the Admiral ordered his Captain to purſue the enemy, then about 
three miles to the leeward, his line of battle fignal being out all 
the while; and Captain Fogg, by the Admiral's orders, ſent to 
the other Captains, to order them to keep the line, and behave 
like men. Upon this Captain Kirby, of the Defiance, came on 

board 


(i) Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, Vol. II. P. 943. 
(+) Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol, III. P. g38, 
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board the Admiral, and told him, That he had better deſiſt ; 
that the French were very ſtrong; and that from what was paſt 
« he might =_ he could make nothing of it.” The brave 
Admiral Benbow, who was more ſurprized at this language, than 
he would have been at the ſight of another French ſquadron, ſent 
for the reſt of the Captains on board, in order to aſk tkeir opinion. 
They came, but were moſt of them in Captain Kirby's way of 
thinking ; which ſatisfied the Admiral that they were not inclin- 
ed to fight, and that, as Kirby expreſſed it, there was nothing to 
be done. Benbow, therefore, upon this, thought it neceſſary to 
return to Jamaica, where he arrived with his ſquadron, very 
weak with a fever occaſioned by his wounds, and was ſoon after 
— 3 Whetſtone with the ſhips under his com- 
man . 

fn the Engliſh and French fleets had ſeparated, the latter 
proceeded to Carthagena, from whence Monſ. Du Caſle, the 
French Admiral, ſeat the following ſhort letter to Admiral Ben- 
bow. 


IR. 
% had little hopes on Monday laſt, but to have ſupped in 
« your cabbin: but it pleaſed God to order it otherwiſe ; I am 
« thankful for it. As for thoſe cowardly Captains who deſert- 
« ed you, hang them up; for, by God, they deſerve it. 
« Yours, 
«© Du CassE. 


Soon after his return to Jamaica, Vice-admiral Benbow iſſued 
a commiſſion to Rear-admiral Whetſtone, and to ſeveral Captains, 
to hold a court-martial for the trial of thoſe Officers who had ſo 
baſely betrayed their truſt in the late engagement. On the 6th of 
October, 1702, the Court ſat at Port-Royal, when Captain Kirby, 
of the Defiance, was brought upon his trial. He was accuſed of 
cowardice, breach of orders, and neglect of duty; which crimes 
were proved upon oath, by the Admiral himſelf, ten commiſſion 
and eleven warrant-officers ; by whoſe evidence it appeared, that 


the Admiral boarded Du Caſſe in perſon three times, and receive 


ed a large wound in his face, and another in his arm, before his 
leg was ſhattered to pieces, That Kirby, after two or three 
broadſides, kept always out of gun-ſhot, and by his behaviour 
created ſuch a fear of his deſertion, as greatly diſcouraged the 
Engliſh in the II That he kept two or three miles 
a-ſtern all the ſecond day, though commanded again and again 
to keep his ſtation. That the third day he did not fire a gun, 
though he ſaw the Admiral in the greateſt diſtreſs, having two 
or three French men of war upon him ata time, and that he 
threatened to kill his Boatſwaia for repeating the Admiral's com- 

Vor. VII. 6, 2 H | mand 


( !) Campbell, P. 339, 340. 
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mand to fire, He had very little to ſay for himſelf, and there. 
fore was ſentenced to be ſhot. The ſame day, Captain Conſta- 
ble, of the Windſor, was tried ; his own officers vindicated him 
from cowardice, but the reſt of the charge being clearly proved, 
he was ſentenced to be caſhiered, and to be impriſoned during 
her Majeſty's pleaſure (m). The next day Captain Wade was 
tried, and the charge againſt him fully proved by ſixteen com- 
miſſion and warrant officers on board his own ſhip, as alſo that 
he was drunk during the whole time of the engagement : he 
made little or no defence, and had the ſame ſentence with Kirby, 
Captain Hudſon died a few days before the time appointed for 
his trial; and two other Captains were tried, but they were only 
ſuſpended (). | 
It was obſerved at the time, that during the whole courſe of 

the wars between England and France, never two Engliſhmen 
brought ſuch diſhonour on their country as Kirby and Wade, 
It has, however, been doubted whether their behaviour did-not 
proceed more from treachery, than cowardice. Dr. Campbell 
obſerves, that the Admiral was an honeſt, rough Seaman, and 
fancied that his command was, beſtowed upon him for no other 
reaſon, than that he ſhould ſerve his country: this induced him 
to treat Captain Kirby, and the reſt of the gentlemen, a little 
roughly at Jamaica, when he found them not quite ſo ready to 
obey his orders, as he thought was their duty ; and this it was 
that engaged them in the baſe and wicked deſign of putting it 
out of his power to engage the French, in hopes that, as ſo many 
were concerned in it, they might be able to juſtify themſelves, 
and throw the blame upon the Admiral, and ſo they hoped to be 
rid of him ; but his rugged honeſty baffled them.“ The ſentence 
paſſed againſt Kirby an 

they arrived at Plymouth, in the Briſtol, on board which ſhip 
they were ſhot, without being ſuffered to land; warrants having 
been ſent from Court for that purpoſe. 

The operation of cutting off Admiral Benbow's leg after it 

was ſhattered in the late action, had brought on him a fever, 
which, together with his reflections on the baſe conduct of his 


Captains, at length put an end to his life, He lived near a 


month after the Court-martial was held; and during his illneſs, 
he ſupported his character as an Engliſh Admiral, with the ſame 
firmneſs he had ſhewn during the engagement, giving all the ne- 
ceſſary orders for promoting the trade, that could have been ex- 
pected from him, if he had been in perfect health; and in the 
letters he wrote home to his lady, he diſcovered much greater 
anxiety for the intereſt of the nation, than for his private for- 

tune, 


* The death of King William, 455 Vid, Campbell's Lives of the 
and the acceſſion of Queen Anne, Admirals, Vol. III. P. 341, 342, and 


: happened whilſt Admiral Benbow Vol, IV, P. 278, 


Wag out on this expedition. 


Wade was not put in execution *till. 
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tune, or the concerns of his family. He died on the 4th of Nog 
vember, 1702 (0). 


Vice-admiral Bznzow was a very intrepid and able Sea · Com- 
mander, and always remarkable for the-ſtrineſs of his diſcipline, 
and his diligent attention to the duties of his ſtation. He lived 
much honoured and reſpected, eſpecially by the ſailors, who were 
the beſt judges of his merit, and died univerſally lamented, He 
left behind him a numerous poſterity of both ſexes ; and the ad- 
ventures of one of his ſons were fo remarkable, that we ſhall 
here give ſome account of them. ET gr 


Joan BenBow, ſon to the Admiral, was intended by his fa- 
ther for a Seaman, and educated accordingly. He went to the 
Eaſt Indies in quality of fourth Mate, on board a fine ſhip of 
-00 tons, which carried fifty-two guns, and was commanded by 
Captain William Young. They paſſed through the Downs on 
the 19th of February, 1701, when Admiral .Benbow lay there 
with his ſquadron, ready to proceed to the Weſt Indies. They 
arrived ſafely at Fort St. George, and proceeded from thence to 
Bengal, where her Captain and firſt Mate died ; by which means 
the command devolved on the Captain's ſon, who was fecond 
Mate; and Mr. John Benbow became ſecond Mate from Bengal. 
They failed for the Cape of Good Hope ; but in going out of 
the river, the ſhip ran a- ground, and ſtuck faſt. © She floated 
again the next high-tide, and put to ſea with little or no 
damage, as they then imagined ;3 but they ſoon after found her 
ſo leaky, that they were forced to keep two chain-pumps 
continually going. In this condition, they ſailed two 
months, before they reached the Iſland of St. Morris, inhabited 
by the Dutch, who received them kindly, and gave them all the 
aſſiſtance in their power ; permitting them to ſet up a tent on 
ſhore, into which they brought the greateſt part of their cargo, 
having unladen their ſhip, in order to ſearch for the leak ; which, 
however, they could not find. After about a month's ſtay at the 
iſland of St. Morris, and taking on board about fifty Laſcars, or 
Mooriſh ſeamen, they ſailed directly for the Cape of Good Hope. 
They had then about 170 hands on board ; and though the Laſ- 
cars could not do much in point of navigation, yet they were 
of great uſe, as they eaſzd the Engliſh ſeamen of the labour of 
pumping. But it was fatal for them that they had taken the raſh 
reſolution of putting to ſea before they had ſtopped, or even diſ- 
covered, the leak ; for in a few days it Cen 7 ſo much upon 
them, that, notwithſtanding they pumped day and night, it was 
as much as they could do to keep the veſſel above water, though 
they were ſtill 600 leagues from their intended port. 

In this ſtate of affairs, the ſhip's company being of opinion 


that common —_ put them all on an equality, repreſented to 


Captain Young, that his deſign of proceeding to the Cape was 


2 H 2 become 


(e Campbell, Vol. IV. P. 279. 
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become impraQticable and that therefore, the wiſeſt thing he 
could do, was to make the neareſt land, which was that of Ma- 
dagaſcar, to the ſouthward of which they had failed about an 
hundred leagues. The Captain complied with their advice, 
and endeavoured to run the ſhip on ſhore ; but this was found 
impracticable likewiſe ; and, therefore, when they were come 
within a quarter of a mile of the coaſt, they let go an anchor 
firſt, and then cut down all her maſts and rigging, and threw 
their guns and goods over-board, in hopes of making the ſhip 
ſwim nearer. But this was found alſo impoſſible ; and having 
already loſt their long-boat and pinnace, they reſolved to make 
a raft, which they aid ia the night; and the next morning Mr. 
Pratt, their chief Mate, with four men, went in a little boat to 
ſhore, with a rope, by which they propoſed to warp the raft, 
This boat was ſtaved to pieces, before it reached the land; but 
the men eſcaped, and ſecured the rope, which brought the raft 
on ſhore, with the reſt of the ſhip's company, except the Cap- 
tain, who remained laſt on board the ſhip, and did not leave her, 
*till he found the began to break to pieces, and then he threw 
himſelf into the ſea, and ſwam aſhore, They were quickly 
made priſoners by the King of that part of the iſland, who 
carried them fifty miles up into the country, where they found 
one Captain Drummond, and one Captain Stewart, with a few 
of their ſhip's crew, in the ſame ſituation with themſelves ; and 
who ſoon let them into a perfect knowledge of their condition, 
by aſſuring them, that the King intended to make them ſerve 
him in his wars, and never permit them to return to Europe; 
which ſtruck them with the utmoſt conſternation, 

In this diſtreſs, the Captains Drummond, Stewart, and Young, 
held a conſultation, in conjunction with Mr. Pratt and Mr. Ben- 
bow, in which Captain Drummond propoſed, as the only expe- 
dient by which they could recover their liberty, to ſeize the black 
King, and march off with him priſoner into ſome other part of 
the Iſland, where ſhips frequently came, Mr, Benbow warmly 
eſpouſed this propoſal, and aſſiſted with great courage in the ex- 
ecution of it, which was performed with more eaſe than was 
expected ; and the King, his ſon, and his Queen, were made pri- 
ſoners ; but the Queen was releaſed by Captain Young, from 
motives of compaſſion. 

This was a very bold enterprize, in which between fifty and 
ſixty white people, and not above half of theſe armed, carried of 
a black Prince, out of the midit of his principal town, and in 
the ſight of ſome thouſands of his ſubjects, who are ſaid to have 
been better armed than themſelves; but who were, notwith- 
ſanding, reſtrained from firing upon them, by Captain Voung's 
threatening to kill their King if they did. But theſe brave Eu- 
ropeans ſoon demonſtrated, that their prudence was not equal to 
their courage ; for after this event, they behaved in a very weak 
and abſurd manner. A propoſal being made by the Negroes to 

give 
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give them ſix guns for their King, it was agreed to give him up, 
apon a ſuppoſition that the Blacks would then follow them no 
further. Mr. Benbow indeed warmly oppoſed this, and ſhewed 
them the miſchievcus conſequences which muſt reſult from ſo 
wild a meaſure ; but he was not attended to, 'The King being 
given up, the Blacks ſtill continued to follow them, though at a 
diſtance, At laſt, it was agreed to give up the Priace too, upon 
a ſuppoſition that this would put an end to the purſuit; taking, 
however, three people, who, as the Blacks told them, were the 
principal men in the country, by way of hoſtages, Two of theſe 
ſoon made their eſcape ; and then the Blacks not only purſued 
the Engliſh, but began to fire upon them, which hitherto they 
had not done. The weakneis of their own conduct, and the 
wiſdom of Mr. Benbow's advice, was now apparent to them 
all; and as they ſaw they could now ſecure themſelves only by 
fighting, they began to diſpoſe their little army in order of bat- 
tle, Thirty fix armed men were divided into four bodies, com- 
manded by the three Captains, and Mr. Benbow ; but, after an 
engagement that laſted from noon till fix in the evening, it was 
agreed to treat, The Negroes demanded their arms, and then 
promiſed to let them go; and at the perſuaſion of Captain Young, 
this wild propoſition was accepted, though vigorouſly oppoſed by 
Mr. Benbow. It is probable, that there never was a ſimilar in- 
ſtance of a party of Europeans being thus out-witted by a body 
of Negroes. However, when the time came for delivering up 
their arms, the Capta'ns Drummond and Stewart, with four or 
five of their crew, refuſed to give up their arms, and marched off 
unperceived in the night, accompanied by Mr. Benbow, and got 
fate to Port Dauphine, while the reſt were cruelly murdered, ex- 
cept one Robert Drury, a boy of fifteen or ſixteen years of age, 
whom they preſerved, and made a ſlave of (p). As for Mr, 
Benbow, after living ſeveral years amongſt the Negroes, where he 
lived after their manner, and went naked, he eſcaped on board a 
Dutch ſhip, the Captain of which had been well acquainted with 
his father the Admiral, and, for his ſake, treated him great kind- 
neſs and reſpect, 

Mr. Benbow lived many years after his return to England, 
but paſſed his days in privacy, and died without iſſue. He com- 
=_ a work, intitled, A complete Deſeription of the South 

art of the Iſland of Madagaſcar ;” which he uſed to lend in 
manuſcript to his friends, and which is ſaid to have been a 
very curious and accurate performance; but it was never pubs 


liſhed (7). 


() Robert Drury remained ma- of his Travels in one volume, octavo. 
ny years upon the Iſland of Madagaſ- ( 5 ) Campbell Vol. IV. P. 280 
car, but atterwards returned to En- 286. aud Biograph, Britan, 
gland, where he publiſhed an Account 
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The Life of Dr. JOHN RAD C LIFFE. 


born at Wakefield in Yorkſhire, in the year 1650. As his 
ther had but a ſmall eſtate, and was encumbered with a nume- 
rous family, he did not intend to give any of his children a 
learned education ; but ſome of the neighbouring gentry and 
clergy obſerving his ſon John to have a very promiſing genius, 
yy uaded him to breed him a ſcholar, Accordingly he was firit 
ent to the grammar-ſchool at Wakefield, from whence he was 
removed to Univerſity-college, Oxford, where he was admitted as 
a Batiler, which is a ſtation — a Commoner and a Servitor. 
He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was afterwards 
elected Fellow of Lincoln-college. He was now enabled by the 
income of his Fellowſhip, and ſome further allowance from his 
mother, who was now become a widow, to proſecute the ſtudy of 
phyſic, and to go through the neceſſary courſes of botany, che- 
miſtry, and anatomy; in all which he is ſaid to have made a 
great progrels, 

In 1672, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, having per- 
formed ihe preparatory exerciſes with uncommon applauſe. Af- 
ter this, in conformity to the academical ſtatutes, he immediately 
enrolled his name upon the phyſie line, It appears, however, 
that he did not much ſtudy the antient medical authors, but pre- 
ferred the more judicious of modern writers, and particularly 
Dr. Willis, whoſe works he held in very high eſtimation, 

In 1675, Mr. Kaccliffe proceeded Bachelor of Phyſic ; and 
as this degree gave bim © right to practiſe in the Univerſity, he 
did not neglect to make uſe of that privilege, He ſoon acquired 
a very conſiderable degree of reputation as a ſucceſsful practiti- 
ener, though his method of treating his patients was very diffe- 
rent from what was generally approved by the faculty. Two of 
the molt eminent Apothecaries in Oxford, therefore, did all they 
could to decry his mode of practice; and Dr, Luff and Dr. Gib- 
bens endeavoured to circumvent him with his patients, and to 
Cepreciate him in his medical character the firſt ſaying, “the 
*© curcs he pertormed were only gueſs-work ;” and the laſt, who 
is ſzid to have been an excellent Grecian, obſerving of Radcliffe, 
by way of ſarcaſm, ** That it was a great pity his friends had 

« not 
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te not made a ſcholar of him.” But Radcliffe made ſuch returns 
to theſe reflexions on him, that his opponents were no gainers by 
their attacks, : 

[t appears, however, that Radcliffe never was a hard ſtudent ; 
but recommended himſelf more to his friends by his wit and vi- 
vacity, than by any diligent application to his books. He had 
little turn to a contemplative lite; but his ſociable talents made 
him the delight of his companions ; and the moſt eminent ſebo- 
lars in the Univerſity were fond of his converſation, He had 
very few books of any kind ; ſo few, indeed, that the learned 
Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, (r) Preſident of Trinity-college, who was 
fond of his company, when he one day viſited him at his cham- 
bers in the Univerſity, aſked him in a kind of ſarprize, © Where 
« was his ſtudy ?“ Upon which Radcliffe, pointing to a few 
phials, a ſkeleton, and an Herbal, anſwered, ** Sir, this is Rad- 
« cliffe's library.“ 

The reflexions thrown out with a view to injure his reputation, 
did not prevent his having a very great practice, and which was 
attended with extraordinary ſucceſs, The ſmall-pox happened 
then to rage in and about Oxford, and proved fatal to great num» 
bers; but of thoſe who applied to Radclifte, he recovered ſo many 
by a judicious uſe of the cool regimen, which was not then the 
faſhionable practice, that it greatly extended his fame. But the 
remarkable cure of the Lady of Sir Thomas Spencer, who lived 
about four miles from Oxford, ſet Radcliffe above the reach of 
all his competitors. That Lady had been under the hands of the 
moſt eminent medical practitioners at Oxford for ſome time, with- 
out receiving any benefit from their advice, and without hopes of 

recovery, 


(r) Ratru Baruuntr was the of Wells. In 1664, he was elected 


fon of George Bathurit, Eſq; of 
Northamptonſhire, and was born 
about the year 1620, He was edu- 
cated in Trinity-college, Oxford, 
where he applied himſelt to the ſtudy 
of divinity ; but thecivil wars throw- 
ing the affairs of the church into con- 
fuſion, he changed the courſe of his 
ſtudies, and applied himſelf to phy- 
fic, in which he took the degree of 
Doctor, and was employed to ſerve 
under the Commonwealth, as phyſici- 
an to the fick and wounded of the 
navy 3 an office which he diſcharged 
with diligence, and much to the ſatis- 
faction both of the ſea-commanders, 
and the Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty, Upon the Reſtora- 
tion, he quitted his profeſſion of 
Phyſic, was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and Prehdent of 
his college: and having entered 
into holy orders, he was made Chap- 
lain to the King, and afterwards Dean 


Preſident of Trinity-college ; and in 
1670, was inſtalled Dean of Wells ; 
and in the years 1673 and 1674, he 
ſerved the office of Vice-Chancellor 
of the Univerſity of Oxford. He died 
in 1704, in the 84th year of his 
age. Mr. Granger obſerves, that Dr, 
Bathurſt's learning and talents were 
various: he was the orator and the po- 
et, the philoſopher and the divine, He 
poſſeſſed an inexhauſtible fund of wit, 
and was the facctious companion at 
eighty years of age, His poetical pie- 
ces in the Muſa Arglicanæ are excel - 
lent in their kind ; they are much in 
the ſpirit of Ovid, who was his favou- 
rite poet. His Diatribe Theologice 
in manuſcript, which he begau at 
twenty-three years of age, arc much 
commended by Mr, Warton. tHe 
was a great benefactor to Trinity-col- 
lege, the chapel of which he re-buiit 
in an elegant manuer, 
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recovery, from a complication of diſtempers ; *till Mr. Dormer, 
who had married her Ladyſhip's daughter, obtained her conſent 
to ſend for Mr. Radcliffe ; which being accordingly done, hi- 
preſcriptions very happily ſet her upon her legs again, in three 
weeks time, after ſhe had been in a languiſning condition more 
than ſo many years; and reſtored a decayed conſtitution in ſuch 
3 to its wonted vigour, that ſhe lived to a very great 
age (3). 

SRedelife {till continued to have ſome enemies in the Univerſity, 
and, amongſt others, Dr. Marſhall, the Rector of Lincoln-college, 
who could not forgive him for ſome ſatirical remarks he had made 
on his parts and conduct; he therefore ſhewed his enmity to 
him, by oppoſing Radchiffe's application for a faculty place in 
the college; which would have been a diſpenſation for entering 
| into holy orders, as it was inſiſted he ſhould do, as the ſtatutes 
Ta required, if he kept his Fellowſhip. This was inconſiſtent with 
1 all his views, as he had no deſign to become a Clergyman; and 
3 he therefore qui ted his Fellowſhip in the year 1677. However, 
after his reſignation, he was deſirous of keeping his old chambers, 


n and reſding in them as a Commoner ; but meeting with ſome | 
if ungenteel uſage on that account alſo from Dr. Marſhall, he : 
To . . . . 4 
Wh thought fit to quit Lincoln-college, and to reſide elſewhere in the b 
i Univerſity. | : 
1 In the mean time, he ſtill continued to exerciſe his profeſſion * 


with a very high degree of reputation; and his extenſive practice 
neceſſarily increaſed his experience, which was aided by great na- 
tural ſagacity, reſpecting the cauſes of diſeaſes, and the means of 
cure. It was not unuſual with him to expreſs himſelf with a kind 
of ſarcaſtic ſeverity concerning thoſe whom he diſliked ; but he 
was, notwithitanding, a fair and honourable practitioner, and 
had a thorough contempt for all low and mean artifices to acquire 
buſineſs. 

In 1682, Mr. Radcliffe went out Doctor in Phyſic, and grand 
compounder. Among other ſpecies of quackery which were 
prevalent at this period, one was, that of the urinal-caſters, who 

retended that they could as well cure people at a diſtance, as 
bo perſonal attendance, of all kind of human maladies, by 2 
ſight of the water of the diſeaſed perſon ; and that from this 
alone they could derive a ſufficient knowledge of the diſorder 
laboured under, A poor woman who ſuppoſed this to be a pro- 
per method of applying for relief for her ſick huſband, happen - 
ed to come to Dr. Radcliffe, with an urinal in her hand. She 
dropt a courteſy, and told him ſhe had heard of his great fame | 
ar Stanton, and that ſhe made bold to bring him a fee, by which 
ſhe hoped his _ would be prevailed with, to tell her the 


diſtemper her huſband lay lick of, and to preſcribe proper reme- 
dies 
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dies for his relief. Where is he?“ cries the Doctor: “ Sick 
« in bed four miles off, replies the woman. And that's his 
« water, no doubt,” ſays the Doctor. Yes, and it pleaſe your 
« worſhip,” anſwers the woman, Being then aſked of what 
trade her huſband was, ſhe _ that he was a ſhoe- maker. 
« Very well, miſtreſs,” ſays Radcliffe, and taking the urinal, 
empties it into a chamber- pot, and then filling it with his own 


water, diſmiſſes her with the following words: „Take this with 


«« you home to your huſband, and if he will undertake to ht me 
« with a pair of boots, by the ſight of my water, I'll make no 
« queſtion of preſcribing for his diſtempers, by a ſight of his ().“ 

In 1684, having by his practice in Oxford, and the counties 
adjacent, acquired a very conſiderable ſam of money, he remoy- 
ed to London, and ſettled in Bow-Street, Covent-garden, where 
he was extremely followed for his advice, his fame having reach. 
ed the capital before he came thither himſelf; and he came into 
ſuch general repute, that there was ſcarcely any caſe held worthy 
of a conſultation, to which Dr. Radcliffe was not called. So 
that he had not been a year in town, before he got by his prac. 
tice more than twenty guineas per diem, as his apothecary, Mr, 
Dandridge, who himſelf died worth 50,0001. by his means, has 
often declared. And he was not only in high eſteem for his me- 
dical abilities, but was alſo much admired for his wit and hu- 
mour, and readineſs at repartee, which made his company much 
ſought after by perſons of the higheſt rank ; and whom he 
often treated with a degree of freedom that bordered upon rough- 
neſs (). 

1486 the Princeſs Anne of Denmark appointed Dr. Rad- 
cliffe her principal phyſician. In 1688, when matters were carry- 
ing on towards the introduction of Popery, and all the court. 
influence was employed to gain new converts, Father Saunders, 
one of the court-chaplains, and another Dominican, were com- 
manded by King James II. to uſe their endeavours to bring Dr, 
Radcliffe over to their communion, They accordingly waited 
on him, and were very preſſing with him to fave his ſoul, by 
embracing the Catholic religion, without which, they told him, 
he was to expect no leſs than eternal damnation in the world to 
come. Radcliffe heard what they had to ſay for ſome time, and 
then told them, ** That he held himſelf obliged to his Majeſty, 
* for his charitable diſpoſitions to him, in ſending them to him 
* on ſo good an account as the ſaving his ſoul, which he would 
% endeavour to ſhew his acknowledgments of, by his duty and 
% loyalty-: but if the King would be graciouſly pleaſed to let 
him jog on in the ways he had been bred up in, during this 
life, he would run the riſque of incurring the penalties they 
e threatened him with in that which was to come.“ 5 


But this was not the only attempt that was made to prevail on 
Vor. VII. 6. 2 I Dr, 


() Radcliffe's Life and Letters, P. 10, 11, 
( « ) Vid, Radcliffe's Life as betore, 
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Dr. Radcliffe to embrace the Romiſh religion. 


Joux RancLieee. 
Mr. Obadiah 


Walker (ww), with whom he had been acquainted at Oxford, 


(w) OsA ban WArxkrR was 
born near Barneſley, in the Weſt-Ri- 
ding of Yorkſhire, in the year 1615. 
He was educated at Univerſity Col- 
lege, Oxford, under the tuition of 
Abraham Woodhead, who proved af- 
terwards a great champion Go the Po- 
piſh cauſe. Having taken the de- 
grees in Arts, he was choſen Fellow 
of his college, entered into holy or- 
ders, and became an eminent tutor. 
During the civil war, he was one of 
the ſtanding extraordinary Delegates 
of the Univerſity for public buſineſs, 
and one of the preachers before the 
Court at Oxford; for which laſt ſer- 
vice the Convocation granted him his 
grace for Bachelor of Divinity, when- 
ever he ſhould think fit to take that 
degree, In 1648, he was ejected from 
His Fellowſhip by the parliamentary 
viſitors; whereupon he went and 
travelled beyond ſea, and ſpent a 
conſiderable time at Rome, where he 
improved himſelf in polite literature, 
After the reſtoration, he was re-in- 
ſtated inhis Fellowſhip; but travelling 
abroad again with ſome young gen- 
tlemen, he ſpent more time at Rome, 
being become a ſecret convert to Po- 
pery. In 1676, he was elected Mal- 
ter of his college, being at that time 
aſſiſtant to his tutor Abraham Wood- 
head, at his ſeminary at Hoxton, 
who was employed in doing much 
miſchiefto the nation, by perverting 
youths to Popery. And in 1678, Mr, 
Walker was complained of in Parli- 
ament, for educating young mea at 
Hoxton in Roman Catholic principles. 

When King James II. had been 
ſome time ſettled upon the throne, 
and was taking meaſures for eſtabliſh- 
ing Popery in every part of the king- 
dom, Mr. Walker repaired ſuddenly 
to London, in order to be conſulted 
and employed in that affair, At his 
return to the Univerſity, he abſented 
himſelt from the college-chapel, and 
ſoon after made no ſcruple of decla- 
ring himſelf a Papiſt, which occaſion- 
ed him to be publickly reviled and 
inſulted in the Univerſity, He had 
maſs privately in his lodgings, 'tiil he 


Was 


could fit up a chapel within the limits 
of his college ; which having done by 

utting two lower rooms together, 
hs opened the place for public uſe 
on Sunday, Auguſt the 15th, 1686, 
He was now alfo deſirous of publiſh- 
ing ſome manuſcripts of his late tutor, 
Woodhead, and as he did not chuſe 
to truſt them in the hands of the li- 
cenſer of the = he obtained a 
ſpecial licence of the King for print- 
ing them; but 3s the printer per- 
mitted the ſheers to be made public as 
ſoon as they came from che preſs, Mr, 
Walker, in order to prevent this, ſet 
up a preſs in the back part of his 
lodgings in Univerſity-college, where 
he printed ſundry pieces againſt the 
Proteſtant religion, 

Upon the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange, afterwards King William III. 
Mr, Walker left Oxford, and both 
the chapel, and the other rooms, were 
reſtored to their former uſes, On 
the 11th of December, 1688, he took 
coach, in company with Andrew Pul- 
ton, the Jeſuit, late ſchool-maſter at 
the Savoy, and others, in order to 
withdraw into France ; but hearing 
that the populace were gathered to- 
gether in Kent, on purpoſe to ſeize all 
the Papiſts that were flying beyond 
ſea, they turned back towards Lon- 
don, In their way thither they were 
overtaken, carried to Feverſham, and 
impriſoned there ; from whence be- 
ing removed to London, Mr. Walker 
was committed to the Tower. And 
on the 4th of February, 1688-.9, the 
Vice-chancellor and Doctors of the 
Univerſity of Oxford declared him 
Non-maſlter, on account of his being 
a Papiſt; and Edward Ferrer, Senior- 
fellow of Univerſity- college, was elec- 
ted Maſter in his room. 

In October, 1689, 4 ght 
by habeas corpus from the Thwer to 
Weſtminſter-hall, where hg. to 
be admitted to bail; buy, inſtead of 
obtaining it, he was ſent for to the 
Houſe of Commons, where he was 
accuſed of changing his religion, ſe- 
ducing others to Popery, and keeping 
a maſg*bouſe in the Univerſity of Ox- 

ford. 
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was alſo employed to write to him upon the ſubject, and ſome 
letters paſſed between them on the occaſion. One of the anſwers 
which Radcliffe wrote to Walker was as follows : 
« SIR, 
«« T ſhould be in as unhappy a condition in this life, as you 
c fear I ſhall be in the next, were I to be treated as a turn · coat; 
« and muſt tell you, that I can be ſerious no longer, while you 
« endeavour to make me believe what, I am apt to think, you 
c give no credit to yourſelf. Fathers, and Councils, and an- 
* tique Authorities, may have their influence in their proper 
« places; butſhould any of them all, though covered with duſt 
* 4400 years ago, tell me that the bottle I am now drinking 
with ſome of your acquaintance, is a wheel-barrow, and the 
laſs in my hand a ſalamander, I ſhould aſk leave to diſſent 
% from them. 
% You miſtake my temper, in being of an opinion, that I am 
otherwiſe biaſſed than the generality of mankind are, I had 
one of your new convert's poems in my hand juſt now; you 
will know them to be Mr. Dryden's, and on what account they 
are written, at firſt fight, Four of the beſt lines, and moſt 
a propos, runs thus: 
% Many by education are miſled ; 
1% So they believe, becauſe they ſo were bred : 
« The Prieſt continues what the nurſe began, 
« And thus the child impoſes on the man. 
„ You may be given to underſtand, from hence, that having 
« been bred up a Proteitant at Wakefield, and ſent from thence 
212 « in 


ford, Aﬀter being examined on theſe 
charges, he was remanded to the Tow- 
er ; but on the giſt of January, 1689- 
90, he was brought from thence to 


Oxford, 1673. 8vo, The fourth edi- 
tion was 7 liſhed in 1683. II. A 
treatiſe of Logic, in three books, in 


the Court of King's Bench, Where he 
was admitted to bail, and then ſet at 
liberty. However, on the 23d of May 
following, he was excepted out of the 
act of indemnity, He afterwards 
went and continued abroad for a 
while, and then returned to England, 
where he lived in a retired nd ſtu- 
dious manner. He died at London 
on the 21ſt of January, 1699, and 
was buried in Pancras church - yard; 
a ſtone being laid over his grave, with 
the two firſt lettersof his name, O. W. 
in a cypher, to which is added the 
words, per bonam Famam atque Infa- 
miam, 

Mr, Walker was a very learned man, 
and was the author of ſeveral books, 
particularly the following, I. A trea- 
tile * Of Education, eſpecially of 
« young gentlemen, in two parts,” 


Latin, chiefly according to the opini- 
on of the Nominals, or followers of 
William Occam, III. A Paraphraſe 
and Annotations upon the Epiſtles of 
St. Paul to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Hebrews, Oxford, 1674. 8vo. 
IV. A Tranflationof the Life of King 
Alfred, into Latin, from the Engliſh 
original of Sir John Spelman, It was 
printed at the Theatre at Oxford, 
in 1678, folio, illuſtrated with notes 
and plates, V. Some inſtruftions 
concerning the art of Oratory, Ox- 
lord, 1682, Bvo, VI. Same inſtruc- 
tions in the art of grammar. VII, 
The Greek and Roman Hiſtory illuſ- 
trated by coins and medals, Repre- 
ſeming their religions, rites, manners, 
cuſtoms, feaſts, arts, and ſciences, 
&c. This is elteemed Mr. Walker's 
beſt performance, 


Br itan, 
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« in that perſuaſion to Oxford, where during my continuance 
„ I had no reliſh for abſurdnies, I intend not to change princi- 
4 ples, and turn Papiſt in London. 

« The advantages you propoſe to me, may be very great, 
4 for all that I know: God Almighty can do very much, and fo 
« can the King; but you will pardon me, if I ceaſe to ſpeak 
« like a Phyſician for once, and with an air of gravity, am very 
« apprehenſive that I may anger the one in being too complai- 
« ſant to the other, You cannot call this pinning my faith on 
« any man's fleeve ; thoſe that know me are too well apprized 
4c of a quite Contrary tendency. As I never flattered a man my- 
« ſelf, tis my firm reſolution never to be wheedled out of my 
«« real ſentiments ; which are, that ſince it has been my good 
& fortune to be educated according to the uſage of the church 
« of England eſtabliſhed by law, I ſhall never make myſelf ſo 
« unhappy, as to ſhame my teachers and inſtructors, by depart- 
« ing from what I have imbibed {rom them, 

« Yet though I ſhall never be brought over to confide in your 
« doctrines, no one breathing can have a greater eſteem for your 
« converſation, by letter, or word of mouth, than 


« Sir, 
Bows Street, * Your moſt affectionate, and 
Covent - Garden « Faithful ſervant, 


May 25, 1688. « O HN RADCLIFF E.“ 


But though the Doctor did not chuſe to change his religion 
to oblige Mr. Walker, yet he always continued a great friend to 
him; and after he was deprived of his maſterſhip of Univerſity. 
college, in conſequence of his attachment to Popery, Dr. Rad- 
cliffe made him a conſiderable conſtant allowance towards his 
ſupport, and defrayed part of the expences of his funeral( x )- 

At the Revolution, the famous Dr. Bidloo came over with 
King William as his chief Phyfician ; and it was ſuppoſed, that 
this would have cauſed Dr. Radcliffe to loſe much of his prac- 
tice among the Great, But this was not the caſe; for his pati- 
ents encreaſed upon his hands, by the means of that very rival, 
who it was ſuppoſed would engroſs them, For Dr. Bidloo, tho' 
otherwiſe an expert practitioner, is ſaid not to have been ſo happ 
in his conjectures concerning diſeaſes as Dr. Radcliffe; and of- 
ten, by miſtaking the nature of an Engliſh conſtitution, ſubject- 
ed thoſe who adviſed with him to the greateſt hazards : by which 
the reputation of Radcliffe daily increaſed. And he got the ſtart 
of all his competitors to ſuch a degree, that even his Majeſty's 
foreign attendants, Mr. Bentinck, afterwards Earl of Portland, 
and Mr. Zuleſtein, afterwards Earl of Rockford, applied to him 
in caſes of neceflity, wherein he always diſplayed his ſkill to the 
greatei{ degree; the firſt being cured by him of a violent diarr- 
Eœa, that had brought that great favourite almoſt to the point of 
death; and the laſt, who was very corpulent, of a lethargy, 
which had been attempted by all other hands in vain, The re- 

covery 


(* Radclitſe's Life and Letters, P. 14---18, 
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covery of two perſons ſo dear to the King, could not but ex- 
cite his Majeſty's attention; and accordingly he not only order- 
cd Dr. Radcliffe five hundred guineas out of the privy purſe, but 
made him an offer of being one of his Majeſty's Phyficians, with 


a ſalary of 200l. 
the preſent, but declined the 


annum more than any other, 


He accepted 


{ ; one reaſon for which ſeems 


to have been, that Radcliffe in his political principles favoured 
the Jacobites, and conſidered the government as in an unſettled 
ſtate. He is ſaid alſo to have been of opinion, that he ſhould 
get more by being occaſionally employed by his Majeſty, than by 


a fixed ſalary as his regular phyſician. 


And 1n this he appears 


not to have been miſtaken ; for as King William had but an in- 
firm conſtitution, and was ſubject to diſorders from a flux of 
rheum and an aſthma, Dr, Radclifte, who was particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed by his ſkill in the laſt- mentioned diſtemper, was very of- 
ten called upon for his aſſiſtance; ſo that we are aſſured, he was 
more than once heard to declare, That one year with another, 


«« for the firſt eleven years of King William's reign, he cleared 
« more than fix handred guineas, for his bare attendance on 
« his Majeſty's perſon, excluſive of his great Officers.“ 

As Dr. Radcliffe had ſome acquaintance with moſt perſons of 
eminence in his own time; ſo amongſt others, there was an inti- 
macy between him and Sir Godfrey Kneller, the celebrated pain- 
It has been before obſerved, that the Doctor's dwelling. 


ter (Y). 


(y ) Sir Goreazy KNerLER was 
born 1n 1646, at Lubeck, a city of 
Holſtein in Denmark, wherc hisfather, 
Zachary Kneller, was the principal 
city- ſurveyor, As he deſigned his 
ſon for ſome military employ, he refol- 
ved to give him a ſuitable education ; 
and therefore, after having cauſed him 
to be inſtructed in the Latin tongue, 
he ſent him to Leyden, to ſtudy for- 
tihcation, Bat his genius leading him 
ſtrongly to drawing figures after the 
hiſtorical manner, he ſoon made ſuch 
great improvements in that way, as 
engaged his father to change his firit 
intention for that of painting, Ac- 
cordingly he was removed from Ley- 
den to Amſterdam, and placed under 
thecare of the celebrated Rembrandt ; 
but when he was about ſeventeen 
years of age, he was ſent to Italy, He 
fludied at Rome under the favourable 
inlluence of Carlo Marat and the Che- 
valier Bernini, and began to acquire 
fame in hiſtory painting, He then 
removed to Venice, where he receiv- 
ed great marks of civility from the 
Donati, Gartoni, and many other no- 


houſe 


ble families ; for whom he drew 
ſeveral hiſtorical pieces, and portraits, 
by which his fame was conſiderably 
increaſed in that city. But this did 
not detain him there; for by the im- 
port unity of ſome friends, he was pre- 
vailed upon to come into England, 
where his {kill and merit ſoon made 
him known. He drew the picture 
of King Charles II. by the recom - 
inendation of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, more than once; and when 
he became acquainted with him, his 
Majeſty uſed to come and fit to him 
at his houſe in Covent Garden, being 
particularly diverted by his witty con- 
verſation, He was lent by this 
Prince into France to draw Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and he had the honour 
likewiſe of drawing moſt of the Royal 
Family there, for which he receive 
ed conliderable preſents from the 
French Monarch ; but this did not 
induce him to continue long in that” 
kingdom, though his patron King 

Charles died during his ſtay there. 
At his return o England, he was 
well reccived by King James II. and 
. lus 
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houſe was in Bow-ſtreet Covent-Garden, to which belonged a 
very convenient garden, that was contiguous to another on the 
back of it, which belonged to Sir Godfrey, and which was ex- 
tremely curious, from the many exotic plants, and the variety of 
flowers, with which it abounded, As the parting-wall was in 
Sir Godfrey's tenement, Dr. Radcliffe took the freedom, from 
his intimacy with him, to beg the favour of having a door made 
for an intercourſe with both gardens ; which might be uſed fo, 


as ſhould not be inconvenient to either family. 


Sir Godfrey 


very readily gave his conſent. But Radcliffe's ſervants, little re- 


his Queen, and was conſtantly em- 
ployed by them till the Revolution ; 
after which he was principal painter 
to King William, who conferred on 
him the honour of Knighthood, It 
is ſaid that neither King William nor 
Queen Mary ever ſat to any other 
painter; and it was remarkable of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, that he had the 
Honour to draw ten crowned heads : 
four Kings of England, and three 
Queens; the Czar of Muſcovy ; Charles 
III. King of Spain, afterwards Empe- 
ror, when he was in England ; and 
Lewis XIV, beſides ſeveral German 
Princes and Electors. By which 
means his reputation became ſo uni- 
verſal, that the Emperor Leopold 
made him a Nobleman and Knight of 
the holy Roman empire, the patent 
for which he ſent him by his Ambaſ- 
fador in England in the year 1700, 

About this time he went to Bruſſels, 
to draw the picture of the Elector of 
Bavaria ; and as he had now an op- 
portunity of ſeeing many fine perfor- 
mances of Rubens, he began tn 
change his ſtile and manner of colou- 
ring, imitating in this reſpect that 
great maſler, whom he judged to 
have come the neareſt to nature of 
any other, 

Molt of the nobility and gentry of 
England had their pictures drawn by 
him; from which a great number of 
mcetzotinto and other prints have been 
engraved, which are held in high ef- 
timation all over Europe, It has 
been obſerved of Sir Godfrey's paint- 
ings, that his draught is molt exact, 
no painter ever excelled him in a ſure 
out-line, and graceful diſpoſition of 
his figures, nor took a better reſem- 
blance of a face; which he ſeldom 
failed to expreſs in the moſt hand- 
ſome and agreeable turn of it, always 


garding 


adding to it a mien and grace, ſuita- 
ble to the character, and peculiar to 
the perſon he repreſented. It has, 
however, been remarked on the other 
fide, that he ſometimes conſulted his 
profit, more than his fame; and ex» 
ecuted ſome of his pieces in a very 
haſty and indifferent manner ; and it 
is added, that he could finiſh from 
the beginning three or four of theſe 
pieces in one day, 

As Sir Godfrey Kneller acquired a 
very large fortune in England, he liv- 
ed in a very ſplendid manner; and 
his ſingular — and addreſs, ad- 
ded to the pleaſantry of his converſa - 
tion, together with his {kill in muſic 
and languages, recommended him to 
the friendſhip and familiarity of ma- 
ny noble per ſons, particularly the 
Duke of Devonſhire, the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, the Earl of Dorſet, and many 
others. Beſides the honours already 
mentioned, Sir Godfrey was com- 

limented by the Univerſity of Ox- 

ord with the degree of Doctor ia ci- 
vil law; he was alſo admitted Gentle- 
man of the Privy Chamber to King 
William, Queen Anne, and King 
George I. and was honoured in ſe- 
veral reigns with being Deputy-licu- 
tenant of the county of Middleſex, 
and in the commiſſion of the peace 
for that and other counties. He ſpent 
the latter partof his time at Whitton, 
near Hampton-court, where he built 
a very handſome houſe, which was 
magnificently fitted up; and great 
part of the ſtair-caſe of which was 
painted by himſelf. He died on the 
26th of October, 1723, aged ſeventy- 
ſeven ; and was interred in the north- 
iſle of Weſtminſter-abbey, where 2 
marble monument was erected to his 
memory, on which are ſome lines 
written in honour of him by Mr, Pope. 
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garding the terms of agreement, made ſuch an bavock amongſt 
Sir Godfrey's hortulanary curioſities, that he found himſelf obli- 
ged to advertiſe their maſter of it, as he did, in a very handſome 
manner. Yet, notwithſtanding this complaint, the grievance 
continued unredreſſed ; ſo that Sir Godfrey was under a neceſ- 
ſity of letting the Doctor know, by one of his domeſticks, that 
ne ſhould be obliged to brick up the door-way, in caſe of his 
complaints proving ineffeftual, To this Radcliffe, who was not 
unfrequently in a choleric mood, returned for anſwer, ** That 
« Sir Godfrey might e'en do what he thought fit, in relation to 
« the door, ſo that he did but refrain from painting it.” The 
footman, after ſome heſitation, having delivered the meſſage, Sir 
Godfrey anſwered, “ Did my very good friend Dr. Radcliffe 
«« ſay 10? Go you back, and after preſenting my ſervice to him, 
« tell him, that I can take any thing from him but Phyſic ( z ). 

In 1691, William Duke of Glouceſter being taken violently 
ill with fainting fits, and ſo exceedingly ill that the phyſicians 
deſpaired of his life, Dr. Radcliffe, who was then at Epſom, be- 
ing ſent for by an expreſs, he came up to town and attended his 
Highneſs, whom he ſo perfectly reſtored, that Queen Mary or- 
dered her Chamberlain on that account to make Dr. Radcliffe a 
preſent of one thouſand guineas, 

In 1692, our Phyſician met with a very conſiderable loſs. 
Among others, he had contracted an acquaintance with Mr. Bet- 
terton ; and this eminent tragedian (a), by the ſolicitation of a 


12) Radcliffe's Life, P. 21, 22. 

(a) Thomas BreTTERTON was 
born in Tuttle-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, in 
1635, His father, who was under- 
cook to King Charles I bound him 
apprentice to Mr, Rhodes, a book- 
ſeller, But having a ſtrong inclina- 
tion to the ſtage, he endeavoured to 
qualify himſelt for it, and having 
the proper requilites from nature to 
enable him to thine in that proteſſion, 
he obtained great applauſe as an actor 
when he was only twenty-two years 
of age, He afterwards ated under 
the patent which Sir William Dave- 
nant obtained from King Charles II. 
under the title of the Duke of York's 
lervants. And Mr. Betterton diſco- 
vered great ingenuity in the alterations 
which he introduced relative to the 
icenes, and other decorations of the 
theatres He went over to Paris, at 
the King's command, to take a view 
of the French ſcenery and machinery, 
aud at his return he very much im- 
proved the Engliſh ſtage in this par- 
ticular, though he had before given 
Ipecimens of his great talents that 


friend, 


way, He married Mrs. Sanderſon, 
who was of the ſame profeſſion with 
himſelf, and a woman of good morals, 
who made a conſiderable figure on 
the ſtage as a tragedian. They acted 
for ſome years at the Duke of York's 
theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields; but 
this houſe being ſomewhat inconveui- 
ent, and the King's company having 
the vogue of the town, the players un- 
der the Duke built another theatre in 
Dorſet-gardens, which not proving ſo 
ſucceſsful as had been expected, an 
union was formed of the two pa- 
tents in 1682, which continued till 
1695. There were ſeveral other ſtage- 
revolutious after this, during which 
time Mr. Betterton amaſſed an hand- 
ſame fortune, but loſt the greatett 
part of it, eight thouſand pounds, by 
employing it iu the Eaſt India ſcheme, 
in Which he engaged Dr. Radclite 
to juin with im, He never reco- 
vered this loſs, but perſons of all 
ranks and conditions paid the higheſt 
complimeat to his merit, by crouding 
to the benefit which was made tor 

hin:, 
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friend, had depoſited two thouſand pounds, or as others ſay eight 
thouſand, as a venture in an interloper that was about to ſet 
| fail for the Eaſt · Indies; and having a proſpect of a very good re- 
turn, he communicated the affair to Dr. Radcliffe, who, agreea- 
ble to his propoſal, very readily laid down five thouſand pounds. 


him, ſome years after he had left the 
ſtage, aud by which he is ſaid to have 
cleared five hundred pounds, He 
died in 1710, and was buried in the 
cloiſter of Weſtminſter-abbey. 

Mr. BETTER Tov in his own time 
was ſtiled the ENOGLIsu Roscivus; 
and Booth, who 1s well known to 
have been an actor of great eminence, 
uſed to declare, that „ he thought 
him the greatelt tragedian that ever 
lived.” Booth alfo ſaid, that upon 
his firſt repreſenting the Ghoſt at the 
rehearſal of Hamlet, he was ſo ſtruck 
with the horror repreſented in the 
countenance, ſpeech, and action of 
Betterton, who played Hamlet, that 
he was unable to proceed in his own 
part for ſome moments, He was 
agreeable in his. perſon, and of a 
graceful ſtature ; and with regard to 
his voice, it was of a fine tone and 
compaſs, and he always ſpoke full, 
and ſo intelligibly, that he never loſt 
a word ; and his action was extreme» 
iy beautiful, juſt, and pathetic, He 
was a man of probity, ſober, modeſt, 
and friendly, and extremely induſ- 
trious iu his profeſſion. He kept the 
beſt company, and was remarkable, 
off the ſtage, for the decent ſimplicity 
of his dreſs, He chiefly excelled in 
tragedy, but he alſo made a conſide- 
rable figure in comedy, and played 
Sir John Falſtaff admirably well the 
firſt time, He very much improved 
our taſte in Englith Operas, in which 
he engaged the tamous mulical per- 
former Henry Purcell; and each be- 
ing eminent in their reſpective arts, 
they contracted the greateſt intimacy, 
but afterwards engaged in ſeparate 
intereits, Mr, Betterton compoſed, 
tranſlated, or altered, three dramatic 
Pieccs, | 

His wife had a penſion of an hun- 
dred pounds, given her by Queen 
Anne, whom ſhe had inſtructed in 
the graces of ſpeech and geſture; but 
ſhe did not enjoy it long, She ſur- 
vived her huſband, with whom ſhe 


The 


had cohabited for forty years in the 
ſtricteſt amity, but was afterwards in 
ſome degree deprived of the ule of 
her reaſon. Vid, General Dictionary, 
Vol, III. P. 284--289, 

Mr. Cibber ſays, that“ Mrs. Better- 
ton, though far advanced in years, 
was ſo great a miſtreſs of nature, that 
even Mrs. Barry, who acte d the Lady 
Macbeth after her, could not in that 
part, with all her ſuperior ſtrength, 
and melody of voice, throw out thoſe 
quick and careleſs ſtrokes of terror, 
from the diſorder of a guilty mind, 
which the other gave us, with a faci- 
lity in her manner, that rendered them 
at once tremenduous and delightful, 
Time could not impair her {kill, tho? 
he had brought her perſon to decay, 
She was, to the laſt, the admiration 
of all true judges of nature, and lo - 
vers of of ae el in whoſe plays 
ſhe chiefly excelled, and without a 
rival, When ſhe quitted the ſtage, 
ſeveral good actreſſes were the better 
for her inſtruction. She was a woman 
of an unblemiſhed and ſober life,” 

Mr, Cibber alſo relates the particu- 
lar circumſtances that brought on the 
death of Mr Betterton, * The laſt part, 
ſays he, this great maſter of his pro- 
feſſion ated, was Melantius in the 
Maid's Tragedy, for his own benefit; 
when being ſuddenly ſeized by the 
gout, he ſubmitted, by extraordinary 
applications, to have his foot fo far 
relieved, that he might be able to 
walk on the ſtage, in a ſlipper, rather 
than wholly diſappoint his auditors, 
He was obſerved that day, to have 
exerted a more than ordinary ſpirit, 
and met with ſuitable applauſe ; but 
the unhappy conſequence of tamper- 
ing with 2 diſtemper was, that it 


flew into his head, and killed him 


in three days, (I think) in the ſeven · 
ty-fourth year of his age.“ 

The ſame writer, who was well ac- 
quainted with Mr, Betterton, and mult 
be ſuppoſed to have been a good judge 


of theatrical merit, ſpeaks in very 
high 


* 
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The ſhip was ſucceſsful in the outward- bound paſſage ; but ha- 


ving, to avoid the French privateers in her return home, firſt put 
into Ireland, and then finding no convoy ready, ſet out for En- 
gland without one, ſhe was taken by the Marquis de Neſmond, 
with all her rich cargo, which amounted to more than 120, oool. 
This loſs, though an irreparable one to poor Betterton, was not 
much regarded by Radcliffe : for when the news of this diſaſter 
was brought him to the Bull-head tavern, in Clare-market, where 


Vol. VII. 6. 2 K he 


high terms of his abilities as an actor. or ignorance, In all his foliloquies 
Betterton, ſays he, was an actor, as of moment, the ſtrong intelligence of 
Shakeſpeare was an author, both wich- his attitude and aſpect, drew you in- 
out competitors ! formed for the mu- to ſuch an impatient gaze, md eager 
tual aſſiſtance, and illuttration of each expeCtation, that you almoſt imbibed 
other's genius! How Shakeſpeare the ſentiment with your eye, before 
wrote, all men who have a taſte for the ear could reach it.--- I never heard 
nature may read, and know ; but a line in tragedy come from Better- 
with what higher rapture would he ton, wherein my judgment, my car, 
ſtill be read, could they conceive how and my imagination, were not fully 
Betterton played him ! Then might iatisfied ; which, ſince his time, I 
they know, the one was born alone to cannot equally ſay of any one actor 
ſpeak, what the other only knew to whatſoever, 
write! Pity it is, that the momentary „ Betterton had a voice of that 
beauties flowing from an harmonious kind, which gave more ſpirit to ter- 
elocution, cannot like thoſe of poetry ror, than to the ſofter paſſions ; of 
be their own record! That the ani- more ſtrength than melody. The 
mated graces of the player can live no rage and jealouſy of Othello, became 
longer than the inſtant breath and him better than the ſighs and tender- 
motion that preſents them; or at beſt neſs of Caſtalio: For though in Caſ- 
can but faintly glimmer through the talio he only excelled others, in 
memory, or imperſect atteſtation of a Othello he excelled himſelf ; which 
few ſurviving ſpectators. Could how you will eaſily believe, when you con- 
Betterton ſpoke, be as eaſily known ſider, that in ſpite of his complexion, 
as what he ſpoke, then might you ſee Othello has more natural — 
the mule of Shakeſpeare in her tri- than the beſt actor can find in all the 
umph, with all her beauties in their magazine of Poetry, to animate his 
belt array, riſing into real life, and power, and delight his judgment with. 
charming her beholders.“ © The perſon of this excellent Ac- 
« Betterton had ſo juſt a ſenſe of tor was {ſuitable to his voice, more 
what was true, or falſe applauſe, that manly than ſweet, not exceeding the 
I have heard him ſay, he never middle ſtature, inclining to the corpu- 
thought any kind of it equal to an lent ; of a ſerious and penetrating aſ- 
attentive ſilence; that there were ma- pect; his limbs nearer the athletic, 
ny ways of deceiving an audience in than the delicate proportion; yet hows 
to a loud one; but to keep them ever formed, there aroſe from the 
huſhed and quiet, was an applauſe harmony of the whole a commanding 
which only truth and merit could ar- mien of majeſty, which the fair-faced, 
rive at: of which art, there never or (as Shakeſpear calls them) the 
was an equal maſter to himſelf, From curled darlings of his time, ever want- 
theſe various excellencies, he had ſo ed ſomething to be equal maſters of, 
full a poſſeſſion of the eſteem and re- There was Ge years ago to be had, 
gard of his auditors, that upon his almoſt in every print-ſhop, a Metzo- 
entrance into every ſcene, he ſeemed tinto, from Kneller, extremely like 
to ſeize upon the eyes and ears of the him.“ 
giddy and inadvertent ! To have talk= Apology for the Life of Mr, Colley 
ed, or looked another way, would Cibber, qto, 1740. P. 59—71, 
ten have been thought iuſcuſibility, | 
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he was drinking with ſeveral perſons of rank, who condoled with 
him on the occaſion, he, with a ſmiling countenance, and. with- 
out baulking his glaſs, deſired them to go on with their toaſting 
and merriment, ſaying, he had no more to do, but go up two 
6c hundred and fifty pair of ftairs to make himſelf whole 
4 again.“ 

In 1693, Radcliffe, who 'till then had expreſſed the greateſt 
averſion to mati1mony, was, by the ſolicitations of his friends, 
induced to think of A his condition; and the daughter of 
a certain wealthy citizen was pitched upon for that end. The 
parents of the lady, who was about twenty four years of age, 
and their only child, very readily gave their conſent to the match, 
propoſing to give fifteen thouſand pounds down, and the reſi- 
due of their eſtate aſter their deceaſe. Accordingly viſits were 
made, and the match ſeemed to be in great forwardneſs, when 
an unexpected ſtop was put to it, by Dr. Radcliffe's diſcoveri ng 
that his miſtreſs was with child. Upon which, without further 
ceremony, he wrote the following letter to her father: 


%% Bau- Street, Covent. garden, May 19, 1693. 


« SIR, 


1% The honour of being allied to ſo good and wealthy a per- 
% ſon as Mr. 8 d, has puſhed me upon a diſcovery that 
« may be fatal to your quiet, and your daughter's reputation, 
« if not timely prevented. Mrs. Mary is a very deſerving gen- 

„ tlewoman ; but you muſt pardon me, if I think her by no 
© means fit to be my wife, ſince ſhe is another man's already, 
* or ought to be. In a word, ſhe is no better, and no worſe, 
<* than actually quick with child, which makes it neceſſary, that 
« ſhe be diſpoſed of to him that has the beſt claim to her affec- 
% tions, No doubt but you have power enough over her, to 
% bring her to confeſſion, which is by no means the part of a 
« phyſician. As for my part, I ſhall wiſh you much joy of a new 
4 ſon-in-law, when known, fince I am by no means qualified to 
« beſo near of kin. Hanging and marrying, I find, go by 
«« deſtiny; and I might have been. guilty of the firſt, had I not 
« ſo very narrowly eſcaped the laſt, My beit ſervice to your 
« daughter, whom I can be of little uſe to as a phyſician, and 
« of much leis in the quality of a ſuitor, Her beſt way is to 
& adviſe with a midwife for her ſaſe delivery; and the perſon who 
« has converſed with her, after the manner of women, for an 
4 humble ſervant, The daughter of ſo wealthy a gentleman as 
«© Mr. S-— d, can never want a huſband ; therefore the ſooner 
you beſtow her, the better, that the young Hans en Kelder may 
« be born in wedlock, and have the right of inheritance to 10 
«« large.a patrimony. You'll excuſe me for being ſo very free 
« with you for though I cannot have the honour to be =_ 
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1 ſon-in-law, I ſhall ever take pride in being among the number 
« of your friends; who am, 
40 Sir, 
% Your moſt obedient ſervant, * 
« JOHN RADCLIFFE”. (a) 


It appeared, apon a thorough examination into this affair, that 
the lady had been got with child by the book. keeper of her fa- 
ther, who was an eminent merchant ; and the old gentleman be- 
ing willing to make the beſt of the matter that it would bear, 
cauſed them to be privately matried at the Fleet-chapel, as ex- 
peditiouſly as poſſible. And the merchant had the ſatis faction, 
before his death, to ſee his ſon-in-law, to whom he had made 
over his buſineſs, in a very thriving way; he having increaſed 
5000 pounds, which he gave him with his daughter, to more 
than 30,000 ; and being father of a numerous and beautiful iſ- 
ſue, to participate an eſtate valued at an hundred thouſand pounds, 
which the old gentleman left amongſt them at his deceaſe. 

This failure in Dr. Radcliffe's matrimonial ſcheme, put him 
ſo much out of humour with the ſex, that he determined to make 
no future attempt of the ſame kind ; and his diſlike againſt the 
ladies aroſe to ſuch a height, that he often declared, “he wiſh- 
© ed for an Act of Parliament, whereby nurſes only ſhould be 
« entitled to preſcribe to them.” But his averſion to the female 
ſex was far from creating the ſame in that ſex for him, fince ſe- 
veral ladies feigned themſelves ill to be viſited by him. Amongſt 
others, the daughter of a Nobleman found means to acquaint him, 
that ſhe had conceived a paſſion for him; but Radcliffe was ſo 
far from returning it, that he privately communicated the mate 

ter to her father, and recommended it to his Lordſhip, that he 
would ſpeedily provide a proper huſband for his daughter ( 5 ). 

ln 1694, Queen Mary was ſeized wich the ſmall pox, which 
the court phy ſicians not being able to raiſe, Dr. Radcliffe was 
ſent for by the Council ; upon peruſing tke recipes he told them, 
without ſeeing her Majeſty, that“ ſhe was a dead woman, for 
4% it was impoſũble to do any good in her caſe, where remedies 


| © had been given that were ſo contrary to the nature of the diſ- 


** temper ; — he would endeavour to do all that lay in him, to 
give her ſome eaſe.” Accordingly the puſtules began to fill 
by a cordial julap he preſcribed for her Majeſty, which gave 
ſome faint hopes of her recovery; but theſe ſoon vaniſhed, for 
Queen Mary died on the 28th ot December, 1694. 

Some time after this Dr. Radcliffe, who till then had kept 
himſelt in the good graces of the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, at- 
terwards Queen Anne, loſt her favour by the uncourtlineſs of his 
behaviour, and his too great attachment to the bottle, Her 


2 8 Highneſs, - 


( 4) Radcliffe's Life and Letters, P. 26, 27, 
() Radehitec's Lite P. 28, 29, 
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Highneſs, being indiſpoſed, had given orders that he ſhould be 


ſent for; in anſwer to which, he made a promiſe of coming to 
St. James's ſoon after; but as he did not make his appearance 
there, that meſſage was backed by another, importing, that ſhe 
was extremely ill, and deſcribing after what manner ſhe was ſeiz- 
ed. At which Radcliffe ſwore by his Maker, That her High- 
* neſs's diſtemper was nothing but the vapours, and that ſhe was 
© in as good a ſtate of health as any woman breathing, could 
© ſhe but give into the belief of it.“ But on his going to wait 
on the Princeſs not long after, he found that his freedom with 
her Highnefs had been bighly reſented ; for offering to go into 
the preſence, he was ſtopt by an officer in the anti-chamber, and 
told, That the Princeſs had no further occaſion for the ſervices 
of a phyfician who would not obey her orders, and that ſhe had 
* made Choice of Dr. Gibbons to ſucceed him in the care of 
© her health.” Radcliffe, who had but juſt quitted the tavern, 
returned again to his companions, and acquainted them with 
what had happened; ſaying, **That Nurſe Gibbons (c) had gotten 
« anew nurſery, which he by no means envied him the poſſeſſion 
« of, ſince his capacity was only equal to the ailments of a pa- 
« tient, which had no other exiſtence than in the imagination, 
&« and could reach no further than the not putting thoſe out of 
% a good ſtate of health, who were already in the enjoyment of 
* 

But though Dr. Radcliffe loſt the favour of the Princeſs Anne, 
he ſtill continued to be in great eſteem with King William, who 
had a wore than ordinary occaſion to ſhew it, in the campaign of 
1695, which was cloſed by the taking of Namur. The Earl of 
Albemarle, who then had a command in the army, was taken ill 
of a fever in the camp ; upon which the King, who intereſted 
himſelf very much in that Nobleman's life, having but little con- 
fidence in the phyſicians that attended his perſon in the field, ſent 
for Dr. Radcliffe from England, He came accordingly, and re- 
ſtored the Earl in a week's time to his former health, after he had 
been reduced to the laſt extremity by an unintermi:ting ſickneſs, 
under which he had languiſhed near two months, The King 
was fo well pleaſed with his ſucceſs, that he gave him twelve 
hundred pounds for his ſervice on this occaſion ; and Lord Al- 
bemarle alſo preſented him with a diamond ring, and four hun- 
dred guineas. His Majeſty likewiſe made him an offer of a 
Baronet's patent, which he declined, as likely to be of no uſe to 
him, having no ditect deſcendants, and no thoughts of marry- 
ing (4). 

About this time Dr. Edward Hannes, afterwards Sir Edward, 

came 


{c } Dr, Gibbons had been an old * the ops, caudles, and diet-drinks, 
opponent of Radclitte at Oxford; and * he was ever preſcribing to thoſc 
it is {41d that Radclifle gave him the © that advited with him.” 
o:ck-pame of Nuxsx, on account of (4) Radcliflc's Life, P. 32, 33. 
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eame from Oxford to ſettle in London, and in a little time be- 
came a principal phy ſician at Court, and was an eminent rival to 
Radcliffe. This gentleman, who was an excellent ſcholar, and 
well verſed in — of chemiſtry, and anatomy, and ex- 
celled all the competitors he had left in the univerſity, at his 
firſt arrival in town, ſet up a very ſpruce equipage, But find- 
ing himſelf not ſo ſucceſsful as he wiſhed, he bethought himſelf 
of a ſtratagem; and to get into repute, ordered his footman to 
ſtop moſt of the gentlemens chariots, and enquire if they belong- 
ed to Dr. Hannes, as if he had been wanted to attend a patient. 


- 5 as = WAR ade 


2 Accordingly the fellow, in purſuance of his orders, ran from 
8 Whitehall to the Exchange, putting his queſtions about his maſ- 
5 ter to almoſt every coach he met, and at laſt entered Garraway's 


coffee houſe, and made the projected enquiry there. Upon this 
bo Dr. Radcliffe, who was uſually at this coffee-houſe about Ex- 
8 change-time, and was then planted at a table with ſeveral apothe- 
3 caries and ſurgeons who flocked about him, cried out, that Dr. 
Hannes was not there, and deſired to know who wanted him? 
The fellow's reply was, ſuch and ſuch a Lord; upon which Rad- 
cliffe took him up with this dry rebuke : * No, no, friend, you 
are miſtaken ; the Doctor wants thoſe Lords.“ However, Dr. 
Hannes's merit procured him great buſineſs, ſo that he at length 
became, as was before obſerved, a principal phyſician at Court. 
On which occaſion, an old friend of Dr. Radcliffe's, to ſee how 
he would digeſt the promotion of ſuch a young practitioner, 
brought him the news of it. So much the better for him,” 
cried the Doctor; for now he has a patent for killing.“ When 
the former, to try if he could poſſibly ruffle his temper, ſaid, * But 
what is more ſurprizing, the ſame Doctor has two pair of the 
* fineſt horſes that ever were ſeen.” To which Radcliffe replied, 
With great coolneſs, * Then they will ſell for the more (e).“ 
In 1697, after King William's return from Loo, where he had 
ratified the treaty of peace at Ryſwick, his Majeſty found himſelf 
very much indiſpoſed at his palace at Kenſington, and, as uſual, 
1 after his phyſicians in ordinary had given their opinions, would 
4 have Dr. Radcliffe's advice. When he was admitted, the King 
s was reading Sir Roger L'Eſtrange's new verſion of /Elop's Fa- 

| bles ; and told him, that he had once more ſent for him to try the 
effects of his great ſkill, notwithſtanding he had been told by his 
beay-phyficians, who were net ſenfible of his inward decay, 
that he might yet live many years, and would very ſpeedily reco- 
ver. Upon which the Doctor, having put ſome interrogatories to 
him, aſked leave of his Majeſty to turn to a fable in the book be- 
fore him, which would let him know how he had been treated by 
his phyſicians, Accordingly he read it to the King, as follows : 
Pray, Sir, how do you find yourſelf, ſays the Doctor to his pa- 
tient. Why truly, {ays the patient, I have had a moſt _— 
weat, 
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ſweat, Oh, the beſt ſign in the world, quoth the Doctor. And 
then, in a little while, he is at it again : Pray how do you find 
your body? Alas! ſays the other, I have juſt now a terrible fit of 
horror and ſhaking upon me. Why this is all as it ſhould be, 
lays the phyſician ; it ſhews a mighty ſtrength of nature; and 
then he comes over him with the ſame queition again. Why I 
am ſwelled, ſays the other, as if I had a dropſy. Beſt of all, 
quoth the Doctor, and goes his way. Soon after this comes one 
ot the fick man's friends to him, with the ſame queſtion, how 
he found himſelf ? « Why, truly, ſo well, (ſays he) that I am 
even ready to die, of I know not how many good ſigns and to- 
* kens,” May it pleaſe your Majeſty, (ſaid Radcliff) your's 
* and the fick man's caſe in the fable is the very ſame ; you are 
* buoyed up with hopes, that your malady will ſoon be driven 
* away, by perſons that are not apprized of means to do it, and 
* know not the true cauſe of your ailment. But I muſt be plain 
with you, and tell you, that in all probability, if your Majeſt/ 
* will adhere to my preſcriptions, it may be in my power to 
© lengthen out your life for three or four years, but beyond that 
4 


time nothing in phyſic can protract it; for the juices of your | 
ſtomach are all vitiated, your whole maſs of blood is corrup- 
ted, and your nutriment, for the moſt part, turns to Water. 

However, if your Majeſty will ſorbear making long viſits to 

the Earl of Bradford's, (where, it is faic, the King was apt to 

drink freely) I'll try what can be done to make you live eaſily; - 
though I cannot venture to ſay I can make you live longer than 
© | have told you.“ Having ſaid this, he wrote a preſcription for 
his Majeſty, which was ſo ſucceſsful, as not only to enable 
him to make a progreſs ioto the weſtern parts of his kingdom, bu: 
to go out of it, and divert himſelf at his palace of Loo in Hol- 
land (/). 

In 1699, while King William was abroad, the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter was taken ill on his birth-day at Windſor, where he had 
over-heated himſelt with dancing. Whatever was really his High- 
neſs's diſtemper, the phyſicians who attended him are ſaid to have 
judged it to be the ſmall pox, and to have preſeribed accord- 
3agly, but without ſucceis. Ihe whole Court was alarmed at this 
affair, and the Princeſs of Denmark, notwithſtanding her reſent- 
men: of Dr. Radcliffe's behaviour to her, was prevailed upon 
by the Counteſs of Marlborough and Lady Fretchviile to ſend fur 
him. Upon the firſt ſight of the royal youth, Radcliffe gave it 
as his opinion, that there was no poſſibility of recovering 
him; and it is even ſaid, that he mentioned the very 
hour on which he would die the next day, and that he died at 
that time accordingly (g). However, with great difficulty, 
Radclifie was prevaiied on to attend a conſultation with the two 

phyſicians 


J) Rad:liffes Life, P. 36, 37. 
() Radcliife's Lite, T. 38. and Biogtaph. Britan. 
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phyſicians who had attended the young Prince; but he could 
not refrain from the bittereſt inveQives againſt them on the occa- 
ſion. 

Soon after this the Duke of Beaufort, who had always been a 
patient of Radcliffe's when he was near at hand, was ſuddenly 
ſcized with a fever at his ſeat near Bath. The Duke, who was 
now advanced in years, applied himſelf to the phyſicians at that 
place; but at the ſame time his caſe was ſtated, and ſent to Dr. 
Radcliffe for his advice, who ſent down a regimen which they were 
to go by, But Dr. Barnard, one of the phyſicians who attended 
the Duke, oppoſed Radcliffe's direction, of keeping his body, 
open, and moved for reſtringent medicines, which being admi- 
niſtred, flung the diſorder into the noble patient's head, and he 
was brought to the laſt extremity, Hereupon a meſſenger was 
again diſpatched to Dr, Radcliffe, with an account of ihe me- 
thods which had been uſed, and a requeit that he would inſtant- 
ly come down to the Duke's ſeat, in order to attend him in per- 
ſon, But Radcliffe did not comply with this deſire, becauſe he 
knew by the manner in which his Grace had been treated, if we 
may believe the writer of his life before referred to, not only that 
he was dead, but alſo the very time in which he died. Upon his 
receiving the meſſage from the Duke's ſervant, it is ſaid, that 
Radcliffe immediately told him, that ** there was no manner of 
« Occaſion ſor his preſence, ſince the Duke his maſter died ſuch 
« an hour of the fin before,” Which the ſervant, we are toid, 
on his return, found to be true (). 

At the clofe of the year 1701, King William, on his return 
from Holland, finding himſelf much out of order, ſent for Dr. 
Radcliffe to attend him at Kenſington. After the neceſſary queſ- 
tions had been put by the phyfician to the royal patient, the 
King, ſhewing his legs, which were much ſwelled, while the reit 
of his body was greatly emaciated ; Doctor, {ſaid he) what 
„think you of theſe ?** „ Why truly, (replied Radcliffe) 1 
% would not have your Majeſty's two legs tor your three kiug- 
* doms.* This blunt anſwer, though the King ſeemed to take no 
notice of it, is ſaid to have given him ſo much off-nce, that he 
never ſent for Radcliffe afterwards, though he continued to make 
uſe of his diet drinks till within three days before his death. 
And it is obſerved by the writer of Radcliffe's life, that the 
King's death happened much about the time which the Doctor 
had calculated; and which the King had frequently ſaid to the 
Earl of Albemarle would come to pals in verification of Rad- 
cliſte's prediction (7), | 

Upon 


(5) Radcliffe's Life, P. 39. and (i) It is well known that King 
Biograph. Britan, It mult he confeſ- William, about a fortnight before he 
ſed, that ſome of theſe ſtories are died, tell from his horſe when he was 
hardly credible, though they are very riding from Kenlington towards 
33 and peremptorily telated Hampton-couit, and broke bis collars 

y the writer of his life. bone; and to this accident hi dcath 


Was 
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Upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne to the throne, the Earl of 
Godolphin, who had a great regard for Radclifie, endeavoured 


to get him appointed principal phyſician to the Queen; but her 


Majeſty could not be prevailed upon to conſent to this, ſaying, 
« That Radcliffe would ſend her word again, that her ailment 
* was nothing but the vapours.” However, in all caſes of emer. 

ency, he was continually adviſed with; and was paid large ſums 
bh his private preſcriptions for the Queen. 

In 1703, the Marquis of Blandford, only ſon to the Duke of 
Marlborough, was taken ill of the ſmall-pox at Cambridge, 
where he was ſent to proſecute his ſtudies, Radcliffe was deſired 
to godown to the Univerſity to attend him ; but as he had the 
Marchioneſs of Worceſter, and ſeveral other perſons of quality, 
then under his hands, who ſtood in need of his daily viſits, he de- 
clined going to Cambridge, but ſent down preſcriptions for the 
young Marquis, and directions how be ſhould be treated, It was 
his practice to give his patients who were ill of that diſeaſe, as 
much air as could be well allowed them, and to ſet open their 
chamber-windows, inſtead of ſtifling them, in the ſummer- ſeaſon ; 
and alſo to ſet down ftrong broths, and rich cordials, in his regi- 
men, that the puſtules might be forced out, and filled the ſooner, 
contrary to the methods in vogue with the phyſicians of Cam- 
bridge; who, inſtead of keeping them in full ſtrength, that na- 
ture might operate, and have its proper courſe, weakened them, 
by letting them blood, and darkening the chambers wherein they 
lay, for fear of their catching cold (4). But thoſe who had 
the care of the Marquis's health, inſtead of obſerving the me- 
thods which Radcliffe had preſcribed, took their own meaſures 
of bleeding, &c. which ſtruck the ſmall-pox into the ſtomach, 
from whence it was not in the power of art to raiſe it again, 
The Dutcheſs of Marlborough being acquainted with the dange- 
rous fituation of her ſon, went in perſon to Dr, Radcliffe's houſe, 
to ſolicit his aſſiſtance. But as ſoon as he had heard in what 
manner the young Marquis had been treated, and the Dutcheſs 
continuing very urgent with him to go down to Cambridge, he 
is ſaid to have addreſſed himſelf to her in the following terms: 
« Madam, I ſhould only put you to a great expence to no pur- 
% poſe ; for you have nothing to do for his Lordſhip now, but 

« to 


was attributed, But the writer of % dried, and crumbled in hand like a 
Radcliffe's life ſays, tht it appeared, „ clod of ſummer dirt.“ Life, P. 40. 
upon opening his Majefly's. body, (4) Whatever commendations 
« that he had lived as long as there may be due to Radcliffe for adhering 
« was any nutriment for the animal to the cool regimen in the ſmall-pox, 
« ſpirits; and that if he had not it ought to be obſerved, in juſtice to 
« {allen from his horſe, which broke Dr, Sydenham, that be was the fiſt 
« his collar-bone, and might haſten who introduced this method of treat - 


« his death for a few days, he muſt 
« have been gathered to his fathers 
« in leſs than a month's time, ſince 
% his lungs were entirely waſted and 


ing that diſtemper, Vid, Vol, VI, of 
our Work, P. 155. 
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e to ſend down an undertaker, to take care of his funeral; for 
« I can aſſure your Grace, he is dead by this time of a diſtemper 
« called the Doctor; though he would have been recovered from 
« the ſmall-pox, had it not been for the intervention of that 
«« unfortunate malady.” Nor was he, it is ſaid, out in his con- 


jectures; for as ſoon as the Dutcheſs had returned to her apart- 


ments at St. James's Houſe, a meſſenger arrived with the news 
of the young Marquis's death (IJ. | 

About this time the ſon of Mr, John Bancroft, an eminent 
ſurgeon in Ruſlel-ſtreet, Covent-garden, was taken ill of an em- 


prema; but Dr. Gibbons, who attended him, miſtaking the 


caſe, the child grew worſe. Whereupon Dr. Radcliffe was 
brought to ſee him, but the child was then ready to _ He, 
therefore, told his father, that © he could do nothing for his pre- 
« ſervation, for he was killed to all intents and purpoſes ; but 
« if he had any thoughts of putting a ſtone over him, he would 
« help him to an inſcription.” Accordingly the child being 
found to die of the diſeaſe before-mentioned, was interred in 
Covent-garden church-yard ; where a ſtone was erected, with 
the figure of a child laying one hand on his fide, and ſaying 
% Hic dolor, Here is wy pain ;” and pointing with the other to a 
death's head, with theſe words, ** 1bi medicus, There is my 
phyſician,” 

In 1704, a general collection being made for propagating the 
Goſpel in foreign parts, Dr. Radcliffe, unknown to any of the 
Society, ſettled gol. per annum, payable for ever to them, under a 
concealed name, In the ſame year he alſo made a preſent of 
hve hundred pounds to the deprived Biſhop of Norwich, to be 
diſtributed among the poor non-juring Clergy ; but he deſired this 
al ſo to be kept ſecret ; and it was not — till after the Biſhop's 
death from whence the benefaction came, but it was then diſ- 
covered by Radcliffe's letter upon the ſubject being found among 
the Prelate's papers. 

A few days before the death of Prince George of Denmark, 
huſband to Queen Anne, application was made to Dr. Radcliffe 
to attend him, The Prince had for ſome years before been 
troubled with an aſthma and dropſy; for the cure of which, he 
was perſuaded by her Majeſty, and his own Phyſicians, to go to 
Bath, Accordingly he went tkither, accompanied by the Queen, 
the year before he died ; and as he thought himſelf much better 
after he came to Bath, the Queen and Court expreſſed their admi- 
ration at the healing virtues of the waters there, and applauded 
the ſkill of the phyſicians who had adviſed the journey. But 
Radcliffe then ſaid, ** That the enſuing year would let them 
** all know their miſtakes, in following ſuch prepoſterous and 
** unadviſed counſels ; ſince the very nature 3 a dropſy might 
** have led thoſe, whoſe duty it was to have preſcribed proper 

Vor. VII. 6. 2 L © medicines 
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& medicines for the cure of it, into other precautions for the 
« ſafety of ſo illuſtrious a patient, than the choice of means 
ce that muſt unavoidably feed it.” And indeed the Prince ſoon 
fell into arelapſe, and after a fix month's ſtruggle, was ſeized in 
ſuch a manner with violent ſhiverings and convulſions, on the 
22d of October, 1708, that his phyſicians were of opinion Dr. 
Radcliffe was the only perſon now to be applied to. In purſu- 
ance of this advice, the Queen, ſetting aſide former reſentments, 
out of concern for the preſervation of the Prince's life, cauſed 
Radcliffe to be ſent for in one of her own coaches ; and was plea- 
ſed to tell him,“ That no rewards or favours ſhould be want- 
« ing, could he but remove the convulſions ſhe was troubled 
«© with, in the caſe of thoſe which her dearly beloved huſband 
« bore.” But the Doctor, who was unaccuſtomed to flattery, in- 
ſtantly gave her Majeſty to underſtand, that nothing but death 
could releaſe his Highneſs from the pangs he was afflited with; 
and ſaid, ** That though it might be a rule among Surgeons to 
« apply cauſticks to ſuch as were burnt or ſcalded, it was very 
t irregular among Phyſicians, to drive and expel watery hu- 
<< mours from the body by draughts of the ſame element. How- 
4c ever, he would leave ſomething in writing, whereby ſuch hy- 
«© dropics and anodynes ſhould be prepared for him, as ſhould 
«« give him an eaſier paſſage out of this world; fince he had 
« been ſo tampered with, that nothing in the art of phyſic could 
% keep the Prince alive more than fix days.” And accordingly 
he died on the 28th of the ſame month. 

Dr. Radcliffe was himſelf ſufficiently addicted to the accumu- 
lation of wealth ; but he was apt to treat thoſe with great con- 
tempt, who behaved to him in a mean or niggardly manner. 
This was remarkably exemplified in the caſe of Mr. Tyſon of 
Hackney, a perſon of great wealth, and who was ſaid at the 
time of his death to be worth more than 300, oool. It happen- 
ed that this man, who was as much diſtinguiſhed by the mean- 
neſs of his ſoul as the largeneſs of his fortune, had ſo long dealt 
with quacks, for cheapneſs ſake, that he was reduced to the low- 
eſt ebb of life ; his continuance in it being in a manner deſ- 
paired of. His friends and neighbours had repeated their inſtan - 
ces with him, to no manner of purpoſe, that he would apply to 
ſome able phyſician for advice, as his caſe appeared to be ſo dan- 
gerous; but the expence ſeemed to be a greater terror, than even 
the apprehenſions of death itſelf. At length, however, the ex- 
treme near view of the next world, frightened him into a reſolu- 
tion of uſing ſome proper means to make his abode in this as 
long as poſſible. In order to which, he pitched upon Dr. Radcliſſe, 
as the only perſon capable of giving him relief in this dangerous 
ſtate : but the great difficulty was, how to keep the Doctor from 
diſcovering him, ſo as he might procure the aſſiſtance without 
the uſual expence, At laſt, with that view, he and his wiſe 
agreed to wait upon the Loctor at his own houſe ; and — 
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carried in their own coach to the Royal Exchange, there they 
hired a hack to Bloomſbury, where Radcliffe then lived. When 
they came to his houſe, with two guineas in hand, and a very 
mean habit, Mr. 'ſ'yſon opened his caſe to the Doctor, not with- 
out alledging his poverty, as a motive for having advice _ 
moderate terms. But neither his ſickneſs nor his apparel had 
diſguiſed him ſo much, as to deceive Radcliffe, who happened 
to know his face. He had, therefore, no ſooner heard what he 
had to ſay, and taken his gold, but he told him, that “ He 
« might go home, and die and be damned, without a ſpeedy re- 
« pentance; for both Death and the Devil were ready for one 
60 ir yfon of Hackney, who had raiſed an immenſe eſtate out of 
« the ſpoils of the public, and the tears of orphans and widows ; 
« and would certainly be a dead man in ten days.” And the 


event, we are told, did not falſify the prediction; for the old 


uſurer returned to his houſe, quite confounded with the ſentence 
that had been paſſed upon him, and died within eight days 
after (n). 
In 1712, the young Duke of Beaufort, who was an intimate 
friend and companion of Dr, Radcliffe, was taken ill of the ſmall- 
ox at his houſe in London. The Doctor being ſent for, found 
kis Grace's chamber window ſhutters cloſed up in ſuch a manner, 
by the order of the Dutcheſs his grandmother, that hardly a 
breath of air could come into the room, ſo that the Duke was 
almoſt deprived of the very means of reſpiration, This had 
been the practice of the phyſicians when the Dutcheſs was young, 
and therefore ſhe was reſolved to abide by this method, as the 
molt proper in this conjuncture, being fearful that her grandſon 
might otherwiſe catch cold, by which means ſhe might loſe a 
life that was ſo dear to her. She had alſo taken a reſolution to 
give her attendance upon the Duke in perſon, during his fickneſs, 
and was in the moſt violent conſternation and paſſion imaginable, 
when Dr. Radcliffe, at his firſt viſit, ordered the curtains of the 
bed to be drawn open, and the light to be let in as uſual into his 
bed-chamber. ** How, (ſaid the Dutcheſs,) have you a mind 
* to kill my grandſon ? Is this the tenderneſs and affection you 
© have always expreſſed for his perſon? *Tis moſt certain, his 
« grandfather and I were uſed after another manner; nor ſhall 
« he be treated otherwiſe than we were, fince we recovered, 
and lived to a great age, without any ſuch dangerous experi- 
« ments.” All this may be, (replied Radcliffe), but I muſt 
„ be free with your Grace, and tell you, that unleſs you will 
* give me your word, that you'll inſtantly go home to Chelſea, 
and leave the Duke wholly to my care, I ſhall not ſtir one foot 
% for him: which, if you will do, without intermeddling with 
«© your unneceſſary advice, my life for his that he never miſcar- 
4 ries, but will be at liberty to pay you a viſit in a month's time.“ 
2L2 


(= ) Radcliffe's Life, P. 64, 65. and Biograph; Brit. 
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At laſt, with much difficulty, the Dutcheſs was perſuaded to 
acquieſce ; and had the ſatisfaction to ſee her grandſon in the 
time limited at Chelſea, and reſtored to perfect health. In con- 
ſequence of which, ſhe had ſuch an implicit faith in Radcliffe's 
{kill afterwards, that though ſhe was then in the 85th year of her 
age, ſhe declared, it was her opinion ſhe ſhould never die 
« while he lived, it being in his power to give length to her 
4 days, by his never- failing medicines.” 

About this time the famous Prince Eugene came over into 
England ; and it happened in a ſhort time after his arrival, that 
the Chevalier de Soiſons, his Highneſs's nephew, in a nightly 
encounter with the watch, was ſo bruiſed, that he was thrown in- 
to a violent fever, which was falſely ſaid to terminate in the 
ſmall-pox, to cover the reproach of ſuch an unprincely. diſaſter, 
Hereupon Dr. Radcliffe being called upon for his advice, very 
frankly told the Prince, That he was extremely concerned he 
« could be of no ſervice to him, in the recovery of a perſon fo 
« dear and nearly related to him, as the Chevalier, ſince the 
« Sieur Swartenburgh, his Highneſs's phyſician, had put it 
« out of his power, by miſtaking the nature of the diſtemper ; 
« but that he ſhould hold it amongſt the greateſt honours he had 
« ever received, if he might have the happineſs of entertainin 
« ſo great a General, to whoſe noble atchievements the —— 
« was indebted, at his poor habi tation, The Chevalier died 
ſoon after, and was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey. But 
Prince Evgene afterwards remembering Dr. Radcliffe's invitation, 
ſent him word that he intended to come and dine with him on a 
certain day. The Doctor made proviſion accordingly, but inſtead 
of ragouts and other faſhionable diſhes, ordered his table to be 
covered with ſolid diſhes of beef, pork, and mutton, dreſſed af- 
ter the Engliſh manner, for the firſt courſe ; at which ſeveral of 
the Nobility who were reſent, and were little accuſtomed to 
whole joints of butcher's meat, made light of the Doctor's en- 
tertainment. But the Prince, upon taking leave of him, ſaid in 
in French, *©** Doctor, I have been fed at other tables like a 
« courtier, but received at your's as a ſoldier ; for which I am 
« highly indebted to you, ſince | muſt tell you, that | am more 
«« ambitious of being called by the latter appellation, than the 
* former, Nor can [ wonder at the bravery of the Britiſh na- 
« tion, that has ſuch food and liquors () of their own growth, 
« as what you have this day given us a proof of.” 

In 1713, Dr. Radcliffe was elected Member of Parliament 
for the town of Buckingham ; and when the Malt-tax bill was 
brought in, whereby the Scots were to be aſſeſſed in proportion 
to that part of Great Britaia called England, the Doctor made 

the 


( ») Alludingto ſome beer of ſeven to be ſerved round to his company, 
years old, that the Doctor had cauſed as well as wine, 
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the following ſhort ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons in favour 
of the bill. 

« Mr. Speaker, 

I am ſenſible, that though I am an old man, I am but a 
young member, and therefore ſhould decline ſpeaking, 'till my 
betters have delivered their ſentiments ; but young and old are 
obliged to ſhew their duty to their country, which I look upon 
with the eyes of a ſon to his parent. Crœſus's ſon, that was 
tongue-tyed, {poke when his father was in danger; and I, 
who otherwiſe ſhould have no reliſh for ſpeech-making, do the 
ſame upon much the ſame motive. The North-Britiſh member 
that ſpoke laſt, ſays, Their nation has had hardſhips enough 

ut upon them in other matters relating to the Union, not to 
— an addition made to them in this article of the Malt-tax, 
But, by that worthy gentleman's leave, I muſt beg the favour 
to ſay, that all the hardſhips, if any, lay on the fide of En- 
gland, For, as I take it, to give on the one part, and to receive 
on the other, are two different caſes : therefore, it is but fitting 
they ſhouid refund the equivalent we, who are ſuch great gain- 
ers by it, made them a preſent of, or acquieſce in this daty 
upon Malt, which will not come to the 2oth part of it. Since 
it is very reaſonable that we, who have given them money to 
come and incorporate with us, ought to have it returned us 
again, if they refuſe to be upon equal terms with us. This is 
my ſenſe of the matter, therefore | am for reading the bill a fe. 
* cond time.” The Doctor alſo made a ſpeech in tavour of the 
bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm. 

On the iſt of Auguſt, 1714, Queen Apne died; and a report 
was ſoon after propagated, that not only the Privy-council, 
but the Queen herſelf, had given orders for Dr. Radcliffe 
to be preſent at a conſultation with the other phyſicians, 
and that he excuſed himſelf from coming, under pretence 
of an indiſpoſition. This rumour cauſed a conſiderable 
part of the nation to be much incenſed againſt Radeliſte: but 
the truth is {aid to be, that his name was never fo much as men- 
tioned, either by the Queen, or any one Lord of the Council; 
and that he was only ſent to by the Lady Maſham, two hours be- 
fore her Majelty's death, without their knowledge, after the Doc- 
tor had received the particulars of her caſe from Dr, Mead. 
Radcliffe was then down at his feat at Caſehalton, or Carſhalton, 
much afflicted with the gout, which had ſeized his head and ſto- 
mach, and made him utterly unjit to travel. However, he ſent 
word by the meſſenger, ** That his duty to her Majeſty would 
*« oblige him to attend her, had he proper orders for ſo doing; 
but he judged as matters at that juncture ſtood between him 
* and the Queen, who had taken un antipathy againſt him, that 
his preſence would be of more diſſervice to her Majeſty than 
„ uſe; and that ſince her Majeſty's caſe was deſperate, and her 
* diltemper incurable, he could not at all think it proper to give 
% her any dilturvanec in her lait moments, which were fo very 
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« near at hand; but rather an act of duty and compaſſion, to 
« let her Majeſty die as eaſily as was poſſible. C). 

Many perſons, however, continued - to be much exaſperated 
againſt Radcliffe, for his ſuppoſed negle& of the late Queen ; 
ſo that one of his old friends, and with whom he had always 
voted on the Tory fide, made a motion in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that Dr. Radcliffe might be ſummoned to attend in his 

lace, in order to be cenſured, for not waiting upon the Queen 
in her laſt extremities. This is referred to in the following let. 
ter which the Doctor wrote to another of his friends: 


DAR SIR, Caſebalton, Aug. 1717. 

I] could not have thought fo old an acquaintance, and ſo good 
* a friend as Sir John always profeſſed himſelf, would have made 
* ſuch a motion againſt me. God knows my will to do her Ma- 
jeſty any ſervice, has ever got the ſtart of my _— and I 
have nothing that gives me greater anxiety and trouble, than 
the death of that great and glorious Princeſs, I muſt do that 
juſtice to the phyſicians that attended her in her illneſs, from a 
ſight of the method that was taken for her preſervation, tranſ- 
mitted me by Dr. Mead, as to declare nothing was omitted for 
her preſervation ; but the people about her (the plagues of 
Egypt fall on them) put it out of the power of phyſic to be 
of any benefit to her. I know the nature of attending crown- 
ed heads in their laſt moments, too well, to be fond of waiting 
upon them, without being ſent for by a * authority, You 
have heard of pardons being ſigned for 13 before a 
Sovereign's demiſe, However, as ill as I was, 1 would have 
went to the Queen in a horſe- litter, had either her Majeſty or 
thoſe in commiſſion next to her, commanded me ſo to do. You 
may tell Sir John as much, and aſſure him from me, that his 
zeal for her Majeſty, will not excuſe his ill ufage of a friend, 
who has drank many a hundred bottles with him, and cannot, 
even after this breach of a good underſtanding, that ever was 
preſerved between us, but have a very good eſteem for him. J 
muſt alſo defire you to thank Tom Chapman for his ſpeech 
in my behalf, ſince I hear it is the firſt he ever made, which is 
taken the more kindly 3 and to acquaint him that I ſhall be 
glad to ſee him at Caſehalton, fince I fear (for ſo the gout tells 
me) that we ſhall never fit any more in the Houſe of Commons 
together. © I am, Dear Sir, 

* Your's with the greateſt friendſhip, 
and obſervance, 
«<JOHNRADCLIFFE. 

The indignation of many againſt the Doctor, eſpecially of the 
more violent Tories, who profeſſed a great reverence for the me- 


mory of Queen Anne, was at length carried to ſuch an y_ 
that 
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that he was not without ſtrong apprehenſions of being aſſaſſinated. 
This appears from the following letter which he wrote to Dr. 
Mead (p ) and which was directed to that phyſician, at Child's 
Coffee-houſe, in St. Paul's church - yard. 


< Dear Sin, 


271 


Caſehalton Aug. 3. 1714. 


I give you and your brother many thanks for the favour you 
intend me To-morrow ; and if there is any other friend that will 
« be agreeable to you, he ſhall meet with an hearty welcome 
« from me : Dinner thall be on the table by Two, when you 
ſhall be ſure to find me ready to wait on you. Nor ſhall I be 
at any other time from home, becauſe I have received ſeveral 
letters that threaten me with being pulled in pieces, if ever I 
come to London (4). After ſuch menaces as theſe, it is eaſy 
to imagine, that the converſation of two ſuch very good friends, 
is not only extremely deſirable, but the enjoymeut of it will 
be a great happineſs and ſatisfaction to him, who is, 

Dear Sir, 
* Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
« JOHN RADCLIFFE.? 


There ts reaſon to believe, that the Doctor's chagrin at his 
having incurred ſo much odium as rendered it unſafe for him to 
$0 abroad, and his confinement at home on that account, great- 
y contributed towards ſhortening his life. Indeed, he aſſerts 
this himſelf, in a letter that he wrote to the Earl of Denbigh, 
which is dated the igth of October, 1714. Your Lordſhip, (lays 
he, ) is too well acquainted with my temper, to imagine, that I 
* could bear the reproaches of my friends, and threats of my 
enemies, without laying them deeply at heart; eſpecially ſince 
there are no grounds for the one, nor foundation for the other ; 
and you will give me credit, when I ſay theſe conſiderations 
alone have ſhortened my days. I dare perſuade myſelf, that 
the reports which have been raiſed of me, relating to my non- 
attendance on the Queen in her laſt moments, are received by 
you, as by others of my conſtant and aſſured friends, with an 
air of contempt and diſbelief ; and could wiſh they made as 
little impreſſion on me. But I find them to be inſupportable, 
and have experienced, that though there are repellent medicines 
for diſeaſes of the body, thoſe of the mind are too ſtrong and 
impetuous for the feeble reſiſtance of the moſt powerful artiſt.” 
In this letter, Radcliffe alſo regrets that he had indulged him- 
ſelf in ſuch liberties with his bottle companioas, and _— 

or 
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N 2 After Radcliffe was diſpoſed, recommended him to many of his 
in t 


e latter part of his life, to retire 
as much as poſſible from the fatigues 
of his profeſhon, he endeavoured to 
promote the intereſt of Dr, Mead, of 
whom he had an high opinion, and 


patients, 

( 9) Vid. a letter to Radcliffe con- 
cerning a ſcheme formed to murder 
him, publiſhed in the Appendix to 
his Life, P, g6, 
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Lord Denbigh, who was one of them, to adopt a more regular 
courſe of life. Your Lordſhip knows how far an air of jollity 
has obtained amongſt you and your acquaintance, and how ma- 
ny of them, in a few years, have died martyrs to excefs. Let 
me conjure you, therefore, for the good of your own ſoul, 
the preſervation of your health, and the benefit of the public, 
to deny yourſelf the deſtructive liberties you have hitherto ta- 
ken ; and which, I muſt confeſs, with a heart full of ſorrow, 
I have been too great a partaker of in your company (). 

Radcliffe had long before this ſent ſome advice of the ſame kind 
to Lord Craven, which was occaſioned by the untimely end of 
their common friend Mr. William Nutley (2). And when that 
Nobleman himſelf died, the Doctor wrote a letter to the Duke of 
Beaufort, in which, after obſerving, that the diſorder which car- 
. cried off Lord Craven was brought on him by his free manner 
of living, he recommended it to his Grace, to conſult the preſer- 
vation of his health, by letting the exerciſes of the field ſhare 
with the pleaſures of the bottle (7). 

Dr. Radcliffe died on the firſt of November, 1714; and his 
body lay in ſtate, at the houſe where he died, ?till the 27th of 
that month, It was then removed to the houſe of an undertaker 
in the Strand, from whence it was conveyed to Oxford, where it 
was interred on Friday the third of December following, on the 
ſouth-eaſt ſide of the organ-gallery in St. Mary's church, in that 
Univerſity, to which he had left by his will the greateſt part of 
his eſtate, All the Colleges and Halls in the Univerſity were di- 
reaed to toll a bell on the day on which the Doctor was buried; 
as had alſo been done two days before, when an oration was 
made in honour of his memory by the Univerſity-orator. His 
funeral was attended by the Vice-chancellor, the Regius Proſeſ- 
ſor of Phyſic, and all of that faculty ; by the Noblemen of the 
Univerſity, the Doctors and Bachelors of Divinity and Law, and 
the Maſters of Arts. And before the interment a Latin oration 
was made over the body in the Convocation-houſe, 

Dr. RavcL1yFe, was the moſt celebrated Phyſician of his 
time, and was generally conſidered as ſuperior to all others as 2 
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ſucceſsful 
) Appendix to Radcliffe's Life, ſhould jnfallibly cure him. Accord- 
P. 98. N ingly he ſoon after ſent him two bun- 


(s) An inſtance of Radclifle's ge- 
neroſity to this Mr, Nutley deſerves 
to be recorded, This gentleman be- 
ing ſomewhat indiſpoſed, the Doctor 
made him a vilit both as a friend 
aud phyſician ; but upon examining 
into the ſtate of his health, he found 
that his diſorder lay rather in his 
mind than his body, and ſuſpected 
that it aroſe from ſome embarraſſment 
in his circumſtances, Radcliffe, there- 
fore, went away, and told him, he 
would preſcribe ſuch a remedy ag 


dred guineas, with a letter, in which 
he aſſured him that three hundred 
more were at his ſervice, And he 
found that he had adopted the right 
method of treating his fricnd's caſe, 
who was much ſooner recovered from 
his indiſpoſition by the Doctor's mo- 
ney, than he would have been by any 
medicines he could have preſcribed 
for him. Vid. Appendix to Radclifte's 
Life, P. 87, 88, 89. 
(7) Radcliffe's Life, P. 61, 62, 
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ſucceſsful praQitioner, His greateſt excellence ſeems to have been, 
an happy ſagacity in finding out the cauſes of diſeaſes, which 
the better enabled him to apply the proper remedies. As he was 
apt to ſpeak contem tuouſly of other 22 and of their 
modes of practice, fo the gentlemen of the faculty in his own 
time, as well as ſince, have ſpoken very ſlightingly of him in their 
turn. It is probable, that people in general entertained too 
high an opinion of him, tc the prejudice of other phyficians of 
real merit; but on the other hand, there ſeems reaſon to believe, 
that thoſe of the ſame profeſſion have not done juſtice to the me- 
dical abilities of Radcliffe. Sir Hans Sloane had an high opi- 
nion of Radcliffe's merit; and in order to expreſs more empha- 
tically his contempt of ſuch perſons, as ſpent the belt part of 
their time in niceies of language, and verbal criticiſms, he ob- 
ſerves, (in the Introduction to the ſecond volume of his Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica) that one of this turn would needs perſuade 
him, that Dr. Radcliffe could not cure a diſeaſe, becauſe he had 
ſeen a recipe of his, wherein the word Pilula was ſpelt with . 
Radcliffe was not an hard ſtudent, but he certainly had a liberal 
education, and was unqueſtionably a man of wit, and ſtrong na- 
tural underſtanding ; and the uncommon extenſiveneſs of his 
practice, muſt have greatly contributed towards increaſing his 
kill and abilities as a phyſiciun. 

It has been ſaid, that notwithſtanding his many declarations of 
averſion to the female ſex, Radcliffe fell violently in love with a 
beautiful young Lady whom he had attended in the way of his 
profeſſion, when he was near ſixty years of age; and he was ridi- 
culed for this amour in the forty fourth number of the 1 atler, 
under the name of ÆEſculapius. In this paper it is ſaid of him, 
that he was * the patron and moſt ſucceſsful of all who proteſs 
the art of medicine. But as moſt of his operations are owing 
to a natural ſagacity, or impulſe, he has very little troubled 
himſelf with the dorine of drugs, but has always given na- 
ture more room to help herſelf, than any cf her learned afliſe 
tants; and conſequently has done greater wonders than is in 
the power of art to perform ; for which reaſon he is half dei- 
hed by the people, and has ever been jultly courted by all the 
wortd, as if he were a feventh ſon.? 

After Dr. Radcliffe's death, a letter was found in his cloſet, 
directed to his filter, Mrs. Millicent Radcliffe, and which he had 
written to be delivered to her after his deceaſe, In this letter 
are the following paſſages : * You will find by my will, that 1 
have taken better care of you, than perhaps you might expect 
from my former treatment of you, for which with my dying 
breath, I moſt heartily aſk pardon. I had indeed ated the 
brother's part much better, in making an handſome ſettlemer t 
for you while living, than after my deceaſe ; and can plead no- 
thing in excuſe, but that the love of money, which I have em- 
Phatically known to be the root of all evil, was too predomi. 
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nant over me. Though, I hope, I have made ſome amends fer 
that odions fin of covetouſneſs in my laſt diſpoſitions of thoſe 
worldly goods, which it pleaſed the gieat diſpenſer of Provi- 
dence to bleſs me with.“ | 

© It will be a great comfort to me, if departed ſouls have any 
ſenſe of ſublunary affairs, to know that your management of 
what I have bequeathed you for life, ſhall be ſo laid out, as to 
pave the way for you to a glorious immortality, by acts of 
goodneſs and charity ; fince you will thereby be furniſhed with 
means of ſubſiſting yourſelf, and of giving ſupport to your 
indigent neighbour, whom you are commanded by the goſpel 
to love as yourſelf. 

* Your ſiſter is under a neceſſity of being at much greater ex- 
pences than yourſelf; I have therefore left her a double por. 
tion; being well aſſared, that it will create no miſunderſtand. 
ing between you, from that uninterrupted affection which you 
have hither had for her, and which ſhe has reciprocally ſhewn 
to you: fince 500l. per annum will enable you to live as hand- 
ſomely and comfortably as 1000l. per annum will her. 

© I have made the ſame diſproportion between my nephews, 
© with the ſame hopes of their living amicably together; and 
« defire you to let them know, that | conjure them to live as be- 
- 
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cometh brethren, that are of the ſame houſhold of faith, and 

of the ſame blood (2). 
By his will Dr. Radclitfe left one tliouſand pounds per annum to 
his ſiſter, Mrs. Hannah Redſhaw, for her life; to his ſiſter, Mrs. 
Millicent Radcliffe, five hundred pounds per annum tor her lite ; 
and to two of his nephews, to one five hundred pounds per annum 
for life, and to the other two hundred, He alſo gave the ſum of 
five hundred pounds per annum for ever to St. Bartholomew's 
Hoſpital, towards mending the diet of the patients ; and alſo one 
hundred pounds for ever, for buying linen for the ſaid hoſpital. 
He alſo gave annuities for their lives to five of his ſervants ; and 
to his four executors five hundred pounds each for their trouble. 

But the principal part of his eſtate he bequeathed to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxſord, to which he was a very munificent benefaQor. 
He left all his eſtates in Yorkſhire in truſt, to pay thereout 6001. 
per annum, to two perſons to be choſen out of the Univerſity of 
Oxford, wnen they are Maſters of Arts, and entered on the phy- 
ſic line. 'They are to receive this ſum for their maintenance tor 
the ſpace of ten years, and no longer; the half of which time, 
at leaſt, they are to travel in parts bey ond ſea, for their better 
improvement, And the yearly overplus of his Yorkſhire eſtates 
he left to Univerſity College in Oxford, for the buying perpetual 
advowſons for the members of that College. He alſo leſt five 
thouſand pounds for building the front of- Univerſity-college, 
down to Logic-lane, anſwerable to the front that was already 


built ; 


() Appendix to Radclilfc's Liſe, P. 100. 
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built ; and for building the Maſter's lodgings therein, and cham- 
bers for his two travelling Fellows, He likewiſe left forty thou - 
ſand pounds for building a library in Oxford, and purchafing the 
lands on which it was to be built; and gave one hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum for ever, as a ſalary for the Library-keeper, 
and one hundred pounds per annum for ever, for purchaſing books 
for the ſaid library; and one hundred pounds per annum for 
keeping it in repair. : 

The RADvCLITT EAN LIIRARX was finiſhed in the year 17947, 
and is a great ornament to the Univerſity of Oxford, James 
Gibbs was the architect by whom it was erected. It ſtands in 
the middle of a magnificent ſquare, formed by St. Mary's church, 
the public ſchools, and Brazen-noſe and All Souls colleges. It 
is a ſumptuous pile of building, ſtanding upon arcades, which, 
circularly diſpoſed, incloſe a ſpacious dome, in the center of 
which is the library itſelf, and into which there is an aſcent by 
a flight of ſpiral ſteps, well executed. . The library, which has 
been ſtiled a compleat pattern of elegance and majeſty in build- 
ing, is adorned with fine compartments of ſtucco, It is encloſed 
by a circular ſerigs of arches, beautified with feſtoons, and ſup- 
ported by pilaſters of the Ionic order; behind theſe arches are 
formed two circular galleries above and below, where the books 
2re diſpoſed in elegant cabinets : the compartments of the cieling 
in the upper gallery are finely ſtuccoed: the pavement is of two 
colours, and made of a peculiar ſpecies of ſtone brought from 
Hart's Foreſt in Germany ; and over the door is a ſtatue of Dr. 
Radcliffe, well executed by Ryſbrack, The finiſhing and deco- 
rations of this Attic edifice, are all in the higheſt taſte ĩimagina- 
ble; and the beautiful area in which this noble Library ſtands, 
is adorned with a conſiderable number of obeliſks and lamps, 

As Dr. Radcliffe's eſtates produced more than what was ſuffi. 
cient for the particular purpoſes for which he bequeathed them, 
his truſtees erected and compleatly furniſhed the Public Infirma- 
ry, at the north- ſide of the city of Oxford; and which is deno- 
minated ** theRapcLirFe InFiRMary, for the relief of the ſick 
and lame poor, from whatever county recommended,” This 
is an inſtitution naturally calculated to be productive of very ex- 
tenſive benefit; as, in ſuch a ſituation as that of Oxford, it not 
only relieves the poor, but ſerves as a ſchool for thoſe who ſtudy 
the healing art. 
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The Life of JOHN SHEFFIELD, 
Duke of BuckInGHaMm. | 


HIS Nobleman was the ſon of Edmund Earl of Mul- 

grave, and was born in the year 1649, Upon the death of 
his father, whom he ſucceeded in his title and eſtate when he 
was only nine years of age, he was committed to the care of a 
governor. As this happened the ſame year in which Oliver 
Cromwell died, when the public affairs of England were in 
much confuſion, the young Earl's governor travelied with him 
into France; but his Lordſhip being diſſatisfied with the con- 
duct of his governor, diſmiſſed him from his care over him in 
about two or three years. And after this, the young Earl, find- 
ing himſelf deficient in ſeveral branches of learning, took the 
laudable reſolution of ſupplying that defect by his own applica- 
tion : and it is ſaid, that he ſhut himſelf up for ſeveral hours 
every day, and at thoſe times would not ſuffer any company, or 
pleaſures, to withdraw his attention from his ſtudies, 

In 1666, at the age of ſeventeen, he went as a volunteer in the 
firſt Dutch war to ſea ; being on board that ſhip, in which Prince 
Rupert, and Monk, Duke of Albemarle, jointly commanded the 
the fleet againſt the Dutch. And in ſome ſhort Memoirs of this 
part of bis life, written by himſelf, his Lordſhip expreſſes himſelf 
thus: While I was in that ſhip with Prince Rupert and the 
* Duke of Aibemarle, I obſerved the latter to leave all things to 
the conduct and {111 of the other; declaring modeſtly upon all 
occaſions himfelt ro be no ſeaman. And yet there happened 
once a hot diſpute between them, which will ſhew ſome part 
of the Duke's character. When we ſirſt eſpied che Dutch fleet 
ſailing towards us, our whole Blue ſquadron was aſtern much 
farther from us; ſo that Prince Rupert thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary to flacken fail, that they might have time to join us, 
Bur the Duke of Albemarle oppoſed it eagerly ; undertaking 
that the ſhip in which they were, with about twenty ſhips more, 
would prove ſufficient to beat all the enemy's fleet; at leaſt, 


hold them up in play 'till the reit of ours came up. Ihe 
Prince 
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prince, aſtoniſhed at ſuch an unaccountable intrepidity, made 
* ns ſmile to ſee him take on himſelf the timorous, cautious, and 
prudential part, which did not uſe to be his cuſtom ; he declar- 
ed he would never conſent to ſuch a raſhnels as might ve y pro- 
« bably coſt us the loſs of our Admiral's ſhip, and conſequently 
© of our whole fleet afterwards , which obliged the good old man 
© to yield at laſt, but with a great deal of reludtance, 

As ſoon as the bloody flag was ſet up, before the ſtorm aroſe 
which parted us, Mr. Savile and myſelf being on the quarter- 
deck, ſpied him (the Duke of Albemarle) charging a very lit- 
tle piſtol, and putting it in his pocket: which was ſo odd a 
ſort of a weapon on ſuch an occaſion, that we two could ima- 
gine no reaſon for it, except his having taken a refolution of 
going down into the powder-room to blow up the ſhip, in caſe 
at any time it ſhould be in danger of being taken. For he had 
often ſaid he would anſwer for nothing, but that we ſhould ne- 
ver be carried into t:olland : and therefore Mr. Saviie and I, 
in a laughing way, moſt mutinouſly reſolved to throw him overs 
board, in caſe we ſhould ever catch him going down to the 
© powder-room ( w).* It appears that the two fleets were ſepa- 
rated by a ſtorm; and our noble author obſerves, that the uſage 
which he received from Prince Rupert, and the Duke of Albe- 
marle, was ſo civil, and the company on board them io good, 
that (though by a ſudden ſtorm that parted the two fleets juſt 
ready to engage, I loſt ſix weeks time there, at an age when it 
may be a great deal more pleaſantly ſpent) yet I ſtaid till the 
© fleet was laid up, not only without impatience, but any ſort of 
* uncaſineſs,” 

Soon after this, at the next meeting of Parliament, the Earl of 
Mulgrave received a ſummons to attend in his place as an Engliſh 
peer; but as he was known to be three years younger than the 

refixed age appointed for voting in the Houſe of Peers, his tak- 
Ling his ſeat there was oppoſed by Algernon, Earl of Northum- 
berland, who recommended it to the Houſe, that they would ra- 
ther exclude Lords till ſome years above the age of one and twen- 
ty, inſtead of admitting one ſo much younger. 

Being thus prevented from any cloſe application to public bu- 
ſineſs, he appears to have indulged himſelf for ſome time in the 
faſhionable pleaſures and entertaiuments of the town ; and it 
was at this period of his life that he happened to be engaged 
in a quarrel with the celebrated Earl of Rocheſter, the particu- 
lars of which we ſhall inſert in our noble author's own words. 
* I was informed (ſays he) that the Earl of Rocheſter had ſaid 
* ſomething of me, which, according to his cuſtom, was very ma- 
* licious ; I therefore ſent Colonel Aſton, a very mettled friend 
of mine, to call him to account ſor it. He denied the words 

: * and 


(ww) Memoirs of John Duke of Buckingham, written by himſelf, inſerted 
in the ſecond Volume of his Works, P. 3, 6. Edit. 8vo, 1729. 
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and indeed I was ſoon convinced that he had never ſaid them 
but the meer report, though I found it to be falſe, obliged me 
(as I then fooliſhly thought) to go on with the quarrel ; and the 
next day was appointed for us to fight on 2 a way in 
England a little unuſual, but it was his part to chuſe. Ac- 
cordingly I and my ſecond lay the night before at Knightſbridge 
privately, to avoid the being ſecured at London upon any ſuſ. 
pom ; which yet we found ourſelves more in danger of there, 

ecauſe we had all the appearance of highwaymen that had a 
mind to lay kulking in an odd inn, for one night; but this 
I ſuppoſe the people of that houſe were uſed to, and ſo took no 
nctice of us, but liked us the better. In the morning we met 
the Lord Rocheſter at the place appointed, who inſtead of 
James Porter, whom he aſſured Aſton he would make his ſe- 
cond, brought an errant life-guard-man whom no body knew, 
To this Mr. Aſton took exception, upon theaccountof his being 
no ſuitable adverſary ; eſpecially conſidering how extremely 
well he was mounted, whereas we had only a couple of pads ; 
upon which we all agreed to fight on foot, But, as my Lord 
Rocheſter and I were riding into the next field in order to it, 
he told me, that he had at firſt choſen to fight on horſeback, 
becauſe he was ſo weak with a certain diſtemper, that he found 
himſelf unfit to fight at all any way, much leſs a-foot, I was 
extreamly ſurprized, becauſe at that time no man had a better 
reputation for courage ; and (my anger againſt him being quite 
over, becauſe I was latisfied that he never ſpoke thoſe words [ 
reſented) I took the liberty of repreſenting what a ridiculous 
ſtory it would make, if we returned — fighting; and 
therefore adviſed him, for both our ſakes, eſpecially for his own, 


to conſider better of it; ſince I muit be obliged in my own de- 


fence co lay the fault on him, by telling the truth of the mat- 
ter. His anſwer was, that he ſubmitted to it; and hoped that 
I would not defire the advantage of having to do with any man 
in {o weak a condition. I replicd, that by ſuch an argument 
he had ſufficiently tied my hands, upon condition I might call 
our ſeconds to be witneſſes of the whole buſineſs ; which he 
conſented to, and ſo we parted. When we returned to London, 
we found it full of this quarrel, upon our being abſent ſo long; 
and therefore Mr. Aſton thought himſelf obliged to write down 
every word and circumſtance of this whole matter, in order to 
{pread every where the true reaſon of our returning without ha- 
ving fought ; which being never in the leaſt either contradicted 
or reſented by the Lord Rocheſter, intirely ruined his reputa- 
tion as to courage, (of which I was really ſorry to be the occa- 
fion) tho? no body had ſtill a greater as to wit; which ſupport- 
cd nim pretty well in the world, notwithitanding ſome more 
actidents of the ſame kind, that never fail to ſucceed one ano- 
ther when once people know a man's weaknels ( x ).” 4 


(X) Memoirs, as before, P. 8---11, 
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At the breaking out of the ſecond Dutch war, in 1672, the 
Earl of Mulgrave went again to ſea as a volunteer, under the 
Duke of York. I waited (ſays he) on the Duke in his own 
* ſhip, where I intended to ſtay ; but meeting the Earl of Offory 
there, who was both my kinſman and friend, and commanded 
the Victory, a ſecond-rate ſhip, he invited me ſo earneſtly to 
be with him, that [ accepted his kindneſs ; and afterwards 
found I could not have been any where elſe fo well, on ſeveral 
accounts ; ſince no man ever did more bravely than he, on all 
occaſions.” 

Our noble author afterwards relates the following particulars 
of an engagement, which ſoon after happened between the En- 
gliſh and Dutch fleets, and in which he is ſaid to have behaved 
very gallantly, © Our ſcouts having been negligent, ( fays he) 
De Ruyter with his whole fleet ſurprized ours at Southwold 
Bay; ſo that weighing anchor in great haſte, we had much 
ado to defend ourſelves from their fire ſhips. De Ruy ter him- 
ſelf was ſeen nobly to go in a boat from ſhip to ſhip, to direct 
and animate his men, ordering all his ſhips to attack only our 
great ones; which, not being much above twenty, were hard 
put to it by io great a number of theirs, Yet the enemy had 
no ſucceſs to boaſt of, except the buruing our Royal james; 
which, having on board her, not only a thouſand of our belt 
men, but the Earl of Sandwich himſelf, Vice-Admiral of En- 
gland, was enough almoſt to ſtile it a victory on their ſide, 
lince his merit as to ſea-affairs was moſt extraordinary in al! 
Kinds (5). He dined in Mr. Digby's ſhip the day before the 
battle, when no body dreamt of fighting, and ſhewed a gloomy 
diſcontent ſo contrary to his uſual chearſul humour, that we 
even then all took notice of it; but much more aiterwards, 
* The enemy alſo was once maſter of the Royal Katherine, 
and had ſent away her Captain, Sir John Chichely, wich molt of 
her men, to be kept priſoners in other ſhips; a few only re- 
maining there, whom they towed under hatches, with a guard 
over them. But the Boatſwain being among them, wich his 
whiſtle encouraged the reſt to knock down all the c:niinels firſts 
and then to fall on the Dutch above deck; by which briſk 2c» 
tion they redeemed that conſiderable hip. 'The Boatſwain's 
name was Small, whom I had opportunity of knowing well 
afterwards when I had the command of that ſhip, He was 2 
Non-conformiſt, always ſober, meek, and quiet, (even too mild 
for that buſtling ſort of employment) and very often gave me 
an image of thoſe enthuſiaſtic people who did ſuch brave things 
in our late Civil War; tor he ſeemed rather a ſhepherd than 
a ſoldier ; and was a kind of hero in che hape of a faiat. 
But the Duke of York himſelf bad the nobleſt tare in this 
day 's 
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* day's action; for, when his ſhip was ſo maimed as to be made 
* incapable of ſervice, he made her lie by, to refit, and went on 
board another that was hotly engaged, where he kept up his 
© ſtandard ' till ſhe was diſabled alſo; and then left her for a third, 
in order to renew the fight, which Iluſted from break of day 
© "till ſunſet. About which time the whole French ſquadron 
* happened to ſail cloſe by the Lord Oſſory's ſhip 3 and I well 
remember there did not appear ſo many ſhot in them all, as in 
his Lordſhip's ſingle ſhip ; whoſe condition therefore was judg- 
ed too bad to keep the ſea any longer ( y ).” 

Immediately upon the Earl of Mulgrave's return to London, 
the King gave him the command oft the Royal Katherine, the 
beſt ſecond- rate ſhip then in the navy. But notwithſtanding this, 
we find him, tho? at ſea, the enſuing year, yet acting in the poſt, 
and with the commiſſion of a Colonel, having himſelf raiſed a 
regiment of foot, to ſerve in the land forces which were ſent 
with the fleet, under the command of Monſieur de Schomberg, 
with whom he now lived in ſome degree of familiarity. and 
friendſhip. Theſe forces being ſet on thore in the ſummer, by 
the command of the Admiral, Prince Rupert, while they lay 
encamped there, the Earl of Mulgrave was honoured with the or- 
der of the Garter ; and upon his arrival at Court, was appointed 
Colonel of the old Holland regiment, joined to that of his own 
raiſing : by which means, he continued in commiſſion after the 
peace, which was concluded before the expiration of the year, 
when all the other new Colonels were diſbanded. 

In 1674, he was made Grntleman of the Bed-chamber to King 
Charles Ii. but being {lill defirous of improving his military 
talents, he obtained leave to enter into the French ſervice, and to 
make a campaign under the celebrated Marſhal de Turenne. In 
3679, he was appointed Lord lieutenant of the county of York, 
and Governor of Hull. Ihe ſame year he wrote his piece, intit- 
led, The Character of a Tory,” This was not publiſhed at the 
time, but has been printed in the ſeveral editions of his works. 
This piece was wrote in oppoſition to Lord Halifax's “ Charac- 
« ter of a Trimmer ();“ but it gives us no great opinion of 
of his talents as a political writer, and indeed he was by no 
means a watch for Lord Halifax, who was a more elegant writer, 
and a more accurate reaſoner. In his“ Character of a Tory,” 
he has endeavoured to vindicate the keeping up ſtanding armies 
in time of peace, and the pretended right of the King to diſpenſe 
with the laws; and recommends a tame and patient acquieſcence 
under injorious and oppreflive meaſures of government. When 
« Liberty (lays his Lordſhip,) is like the keeper's daughter at 
*« the Tower, failen under the Lion's paw, 'tis prudent to have 

«© patience 


( y ) Memoirs, P. 14, 15, 16. 
(2) Vid, Vol. VI. of our Work, P. 334, 
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«« patience z and nothing can ſo endanger her, as to attempt her 
« reſcue( a).” 
In 1668 — 2 Tangier was in danger of being taken by the 
Moors, the Earl of Mulgrave oftered to head the forces which 
were ſent to defend it, and accordingly he was appointed to com- 
mand them. But be afterwards found, that the ihip in which it 
was intended he ſhould go to Tangier, was in ſo ſhattered a con- 
dition, that the Captain. of her declared he was afraid to make 
the voyage. And Lord Mulgrave now began to apprehend, that 
a deſign againſt his life had been concerted at Court, and he ſuſ- 
pected King Charles himſelf to have a principal ſhare in this 
ſcheme. Different cauſes bave been aſſigned for this: ſome 
have imagined, that the King had diſcovered an intrigue be- 
tween Lord Mulgrave and one of his own miſtreſſes, and was 
therefore determined to put his rival out of his way at any rate. 
Others attribute this ſuppoſed ſcheme againſt the life of the 
Earl of Mulgrave, to the diſcovery of certain overtures towards 
marriage, which this Nobleman was bold enough to make to the 
— Anne, and which ſhe herſelf ſeemed not inclinable to 
diſcourage. However, as his Lordſhip had himſelf undertaken 
to command the troops on this expedition, he was apprehenſive 
that he might be ſubjected to an imputation of cowardice, if he 
declined it, notwithftanding the dangerous condition of the 
ſnip (5). He therefore ſet ſail ; but two days after the ſhip leak - 
ed in ſo many places, that notwithſtanding the carpenters on 
board, they owed their ſafety to the pumps all the remainder of 
the voyage, which by the advantage of very fine weather they fi- 
niſhed in three weeks. When the Earl arrived at Tangier, he 
found no opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf as a military 
commander ; for the Moors retired at the firſt approach ot the 
Engliſh army. However, as the enemy had been long very trou- 
bleſome, and had occaſioned great ſums to be expended in forti- 
fying the place, which was part of Queen Catharine's portion, 
the Earl of Mulgrave examined the works, attended with proper 
officers and engineers, who all agreed the place could not be put 
into a good condition of defence without a vaſt charge, eſpecially 
conſidering how much the Moors had been improved of late. 
He ſtaid a ſufficient time to be aſſured, there could be no other 
attempt made that year ; after which he returned home with 
this account, and in 1683 Lord Dartmouth was ſent with a fleet 
to blow up all the works, and choak up the mole, Lord Mul- 
grave made his voyage back to England, in a ſtrong man of war 
which had been ordered for that purpoſe by Admiral Herbert (c). 
Vor. VII. 7. 2 N Upon 


(a) Works of John Sheffield, life, it is very extraordinary that he 
Duke of Buckingham, Vol. II. P. 69. ſhould afterwards write fo favoura- 
edit. 1929, 8vo. ble a character of that Prince, as is to 

(5) It Lord Mulgrave really be found in his Lordſhip's Works, 
thought that King Charles II. had en- Vol. II. 
gaged in ſuch a ſcheme againſt his (c) Vid. Biograh. Britap, 
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Upon the acceffion of King James the Second to the throne, 
the Earl of Mulgrave was immediately ſworn of the Privy Coun- 
eil, and on the 10th of October following, he was appointed Lord 
Chamberlain of the Houſhold. He underſtood a Court perfectly 
well; and“ was apt,” as Biſhop Burnet ſays, “ to comply with 
e every thing that he thought might be acceptable. He went 
« with the King to maſs, and kneeled at it: and being looked 


« on as indifferent to all religions, the prieſts made an attack on 


„ him. He heard them gravely arguing for tranſubſtantiation : 
« he told them he was willing to receive inſtruction: he had 
« taken much pains to bring himſelf to believe in God, who 
«© made the world and all men in it: but it muſt not be an or- 
4 dinary force of argument, that could make him believe, that 
&* man was quits with God, apd made God again.“ 

Though the Earl of Mulgrave did not entirely approve of all 
King James's meaſures, particularly his attempts to eſtabliſh Po- 
pery, yet he was no friend to the Revolution, (z) to which he 
was averſe both on account of his political principles, and his 
perſonal attachment to King James, However, he was ſaffici- 
ently attached to his own intereſt, to concur in the Revolution, 
when he found that it could not be prevented. He received no 
mark of favour from the Crown, for ſome years after the acceſ- 
ſion of King William; but in 1694, he was created Marquis of 
Normanby in the county of Liucoln ; he was alſo taken into the 
Cabinet-council, and his Majeſty gave him a penſion of three 
thouſand pounds a year, 

Though his Lordſhip was not a favourer of the Revolution, 
yet that event ſeems to have corrected ſome of his political no- 
tions ; at leaſt he thought it leſs criminal afterwards to oppoſe 
the adminiſtration of government. His ſpeech in the Houle of 
Lords, in ſupport of the bill for“ free and impartial proceedings 
„in Parliament,” contains ſome very juſt obſervations, and ſuch 
as were worthy of an Engliſh Peer. He pointed out the ex- 
treme impropriety of ſuffering men to fit in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, wno were entirely dependent on the Crown; and the un- 
reaſonableneſs of ſuppoſing that thoſe who held offices under the 
Crown, would pay a juſt regard to the intereſts of their conſtitu- 
ents. | 
In April, 1702, after the acceſſion of Queen Anne, he was 
- ſworn Lord Privy Seal, and was made Lord-Lieatenant and Cuſ- 
tos Rotulorum of the north-riding of Yorkſhire, In October 
following he was alſo appointed one of the Commiſſioners to treat 
of an union between England and Scotland; and on the gth of 
March, 1703, was created Duke of Normanby, and on the 23d 
of the ſame month Duke of Buckinghamſhire, Mr. Horace 
Walpole 


) Vid, his account of the Revo- that ſome paſſages of this having gi- 
zut ion, printed in the ſecond volume venotfence, are omitted in the edit 
vf his Works. Ii mutt be obterved, en of his Works, printed in 1729. 
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Walpole obſerves, that Queen Anne, who undoubtedly had 
« no turn to gallantry, yet ſo far reſembled her predeceſſor 
Elizabeth, as not to diſlike a little homage to her perſon. 
« This Duke was immediately rewarded on her acceſſion, for ha- 
« ving made love to her before her marriage ( « ),” 

In 1705, he threw up the Privy Seal in diſguſt, being diſcon- 
tented, as it is ſaid, on account of the influence of the Duke of 
Marlborough at Court. His reſignation was contrary to the 
Queen's inclinations ; and we are told, that in order to keep him 
in good humour, ſhe made him an offer of the Lord Chancellor's 
place; but this he declined. During this receſs from public bu- 
ſineſs, be finiſhed his houſe in St. James's Park, called from him 
Buckingham-houſe, and which is now become a Royal Palace. 

Of ho manner in which he ſpent his time, in this agreeable re- 
ſidence, we have the following account written by himſelf, in a 
letter to a noble Duke. I riſe, (ſays he) now in ſummer, 
% about ſeven o'clock, from a very large bed-chamber (intirely 
8 = high, and free from the early ſun) to walk in the gar- 
« den; or, if rainy, in a ſaloon filled with pictures, ſome good, 
« but none diſagreeable; there alſo, in a row above them, I 
« have ſo many portraits of famous perſons in ſeveral kinds, as 
* are enough to excite ambition in any man leſs lazy, or leſs at 
« eaſe, than myſelf. | 

* Inſtead of a little dozing cloſet (according to the unwhole- 
ſome cuſtom of moſt people) I chuſe this ſpacious room, for 
all my ſmall affairs, reading books, or writing letters; where 
Lam never in the leaſt tired, by the help of ſtretching my 
legs ſometimes in ſo long a room, and of looking into the 
s pleaſanteſt park in the world juſt underneath it. 

„ Viſits, after a certain hour, are not to be avoided ; ſome of 
* which I own a little fatiguing (though, thanks to the town's 
*« lazineſs, they come pretty late) if the garden was not ſo near, 
* as to give a ſeaſonable refreſhment between thoſe ceremonious 
«© interruptions. And I am more ſorry than my coachman him- 
« ſelf, if I am forced to go abroad any part of the morning. 
«© For though my garden is ſuch, as by not pretending to rari- 
* ties or curioſities, has nothing in it to inveigle one's thoughts; 
yet by the advantage of ſituation and proſpect, it is able to 
*« ſuggeſt the nobleſt that can be; in preſenting at once to view 
<< a vaſt town, a palace, and a magnificent cathedral, I confeſs 
* thelaſt, with all its ſplendour, has leſs ſhare in exciting my de- 
«« votion, than the moſt common ſhrub in my garden: for tho” 
«* am apt to be ſincerely devout in any fort of religious aſſem- 
« blies, from the very beſt (that of our own church) even to 
* thoſe of Jews, Turks, and Indians; yet the works of nature 
appear to me the better fort of ſermons; and every flower 

2 N 2 «© contains 


() Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, Vol, II. P. 119, edit, 


1759. 
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t contains in it the moſt edifying rhetoric, to fill us with admi- 
« ration of its omnipotent Creator. 

« After I have dinec (either agreeably with friends, or at worſt 
« with better company than your country neighbours) I drive 
« away to a place of air and exerciſe ; which ſome conſtitutions 
4 are in abſolute need of: agitation of the body, and diverſion 
« of the mind, being a compoſition for health above all the ſkill 
« of Hippocrates. 

«© The ſmall diſtance of this place from London, 3 enough 
« for recovering my wearineſs, and recruiting my ſpirits, ſo as 
& to make me fitter than before I ſet out, for either bufineſs or 
« pleaſure, At the mentioning the laſt of theſe, methinks I ſee 
« you ſmile ; but I confeſs myſelf ſo changed (which you mali- 
% ciouſly, I know, will call decayed) as to my former enchant- 
4 ing delights, that the company I commonly find at home is 
agreeable enough to make me conclude the evening on a de- 
4c lightful terrace, or in a place from late viſits, except of fa 
« miliar acquaintance.— By this account you will ſee, that 
moſt of my time is conjugally ſpent at home; and conſequent- 
ly you will blame my lazineſs more than ever, for not _ 
« ing it in a way, which your partiality is wont to think me 
4 capable of. (ww )” 

The Duke of Buckingham continued out of public employ. 
ment till the general change of the miniſtry in 1710, in effecting 
which he had ſome ſhare, and was appointed Lord Steward of 
the Houſhold, and the following year was advanced to be Lord 
Preſident of the Council, He joined in all the meaſures of that 
Tory miniſtry, excepting in the affair of the Catalans only, whoſe 
lives and liberties he thought too much expoſed by the treaty of 
Utrecht; and he laboured much, though unſucceſsfully; to ob- 
rain a better ſecurity for that oppreſſed people, who had entirely 
relied on England for protection. Upon the deceaſe of Queen 
Anne, he was one of the Lords Juſtices of Great Britain, till 
King George I, arrived from Hanover ; after which he had no 
Public employment conferred on him. He ſpent the remainder 
of his life in retirement ; and died on the 24th of February, 
1720-21, His corpſe, after having lain in ſtate for a conſiderable 
time at Buckingham houſe, was conveyed with the greateſt fune- 
ral pomp to Weltminſter-abbey, where it was interred, a magni- 
ficent monument being atterwards erected there to his memory; 


and he directed by his will the following epitaph to be inſcribed 
on it: 


« Dubius ſed non improbus vixi. 
, Incertus morior, non perturbatus. 
Humanum eſt neſcire et errare, 
« Chriſtum 


(%) Works of John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, Vol. II. P. 253) 
257. 
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« Chriſtum adveneror, ( z) Deo confido 
„% Omnipotenti, Benevolentiſſimo. 
4% Ens — miſerere mihi.“ 


Which may be thus tranſlated: 


4% J lived doubtful, not diſſolute. 
« J die uncertain, but not diſturbed. 
« Ignorance and Error are incident to human nature, 
I reverence Chriſt ; 
« |] truſt in an almighty and all- good God. 
« Father of Beings have mercy on me.“ 


And underneatk is the following ſentence, which implies in 
it too much patriotiſm to be juſtly applicable to the character of 
the Duke of Buckingham : 


«« Pro Rege ſæpe, pro Republica ſemper,” 
« For my King often, for my Country always.” 


The Dux of Bucx1ncnam was a very handſome man, and 
mach diſtinguiſhed by his perſonal accompliſhments. His natu- 
ral abilities were improved by ſtudy, and he was well verſed in 

olite literature, But it muſt be confeſfed, that his literary ta- 
ents have been rated much too high, and that there is no juſt 
foundation for the extravagant encomiums which have been la- 
viſhed on his writings. 

He has been celebrated as an excellent poet, a critic of the firſt 
magnitude, and one of the moſt elegant proſe writers of his time. 
But his pretenſions to ſo great a degree of reputation, has of late 
been very juſtly diſputed, *© lt is certain, ( ſays Mr. Horace 
„ Walpole,) that his Grace's compoſitions in proſe have no- 
« thing extraordinary in them; his poetry is moſt indifferent 
and the greateſt part of both is already fallen into total ne- 
« glet(y).” And Mr. Warton, ſpeaking of our noble au- 
thor's molt celebrated piece, his Eſſay on Poetry,” ſays, that 
„the Duke of Buckingham has, in this Eſſay, followed the me- 
thod of Boileau, in diſcourſing on the various ſpecies of poetry, 
to no other purpoſethan to manifeſt his own inferĩority. The 
«« plece is, indeed, of the ſatyrie, rather than of the preceptive 
* kind. The coldneſs and neglect with which this writer, form- 
ed only on the French critics, ſpeaks of Milton, muſt be con- 
** ſidered as proofs of his want of critical diſcernment, or of 
* critical courage. I can recolle& no performance of Buck- 
* 1ngham, that lamps him a true genius. His reputation was 

„ owing 


(x) The words Chriſtum adveneror thoſe words implied a doubt of the 
were omitted on the monument, by divinity of Chrilt, 
the order of Dr. Atterbury, then y ) Catal, of Royal and Noble 
Dean of Weſtminſter, who thought Authors, Vol, II. P. 119. 
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« owing to his rank, In reading his poems, one is apt to ex- 
claim with Pope, 

1% What woeful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 

% In ſome ſtarv'd hackney ſonnetteer, or me! 

« But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 

«« How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! 

«« Before his ſacred name flies every fault, 

„ And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought. 

1 The beſt part of Buckingham's Eſſay is that, in which he 
& gives a ludricous account of the plan of modern tragedy, I 
* thould add, that his compliment to Pope, prefixed to his poems, 
% contains a pleaſing picture of the ſedateneſs and retirement 
proper to age, after the tumults of public life ; and by its 
4% moral turn, breathes the ſpirit, if not of a poet, yet of an 


4 amiable old man (x).“ 


His Grace's writings were ſplendidly printed in 1723, in two 
volumes, 4to. and have been ſince more than once re- printed in 
two volumes, 8vo, The firit contains his Poems upon various 
ſubjeRs-;z the ſecond his proſe-works, which conſiſt of hiſtorical 
memoirs, ſpeeches in parliament, characters, dialogues, critical 
obſervations, eſſays, and letters, | 

The Dake of Buckingham has been charged with avarice, and 
was alſo ſaid to be addicted to gaming. He was three times 
married, firſt to Urſula, daughter of Colonel Stawel, and'widow 
of Ear] Conway; and ſecondly to Lady Catharine, eldeſt 
Caughter to Lord Brooke, and widow of the Earl of Gainſborough. 
His Grace had no iſſue by either of thoſe ladies, to whom he is 
ſaid not to have behaved very well, having natural children du- 
ring both thoſe marriages. His third wife was a natural daugh- 
ter of King James II. Her mother was Catharine Sedley, Coun- 
teſs of Dorcheſter, and daughter to the celebrated Sir Charles 
Sedley (2). King James dignified his daughter by the title 
of Lady Catharine Darnley, and gave her the rank of a Duke's 
daughter. She was firſt married to the Earl of Angleſey, by 
whom ſhe was left a widow very young; and in 1705, ſhe was 
married to the Duke of Buckingham. His Grace makes a kind 
mention in his will of all his wives, declaring, that“ he had 
«© the moſt extraordinary bleſſing of three kind and excellent 
« wives,” He had ſeveral] chilaren by his laſt Dutcheſs, but the 
only one who ſurvived was his ſon Edmund, who dying at Rome 
in 1735, left the family eſtate to be chiefly enjoyed by the old 


'Puke's natural ſon, Charles Herbert, He alſo left two natural 


daughters, who were carefully educated by his Dutcheſs. 


() Eſſay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, P. 196. 
(2 Vid, Vol. VI. of our Work, P. 436. 
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The Life of WENTwWORTH DiLLoN, 
Earl of Roſcommon. 


HIS Nobleman was born in Ireland, in the Reign of 

King Charles I. at the time when the Earl of Stafford was 
Lord-lieutenant of that kingdom: and he derived the name of 
Wentworth from that Lord, who Rood god-father to him. He 
paſſed ſome of his firſt years in his native country ; but when the 
rebellion firſt broke out in Ireland, the Earl of Stafford ſent for 
his godſon, and placed him at his own ſeat in Yorkſhire, under 
the tuition of Dr. Hall, afterwards Biſhop of Norwich, by whom 
he was inſtructed in Latin; and without learning the common 
rules of grammar, which he could never retain in his memory, 
ke attained to write in that language with claſſica! elegance and 
propriety, and with ſo much eaſe, that he choſe it to correſpond 
vid thoſe friends, who had learning ſufficient to ſapport ſuch 
an intercourſe( 5). 

When the proſecution was carried on againſt the Earl of Staf- 
ford in Parliament, our noble youth went to Caen in Normandy, 
by the advice of Archbiſhop Uſher, to continue his ſtudies under 
the learned Samuel Bochart. During his ſtay here, he is ſaid to 
have had a moſt extraordinary impulſe of his father's death ; and 
as the reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee this relation, however 
little credit he may be diſpoſed to give to it, we ſhalt here inſert 
it in the words of Mr. Aubrey. Our author, then a boy of 
about ten years of age, one day was as it were madly extra- 
*© vagant, in playing, getting over the tables, boards, &c, He 
*© was wont to be ſober enough. They who obſerved him ſaid, 
* God grant this proves no ill luck to him. In the heat of this 
extravagant fit, he cries out, my father is dread, A fortnight 
after news came from Ireland, that his father was dead. This 
account I had from Mr. Knowles, who was his governor, and 


* then with him, fiace Secretary to the Earl of Stafford; and 


have heard his Lordſhip's relations confirm the ſame.” 
Some years after the death of his father, Lord Roſcommon 
travelled to Rome, where he grew familiar with the moſt valua- 
ble remains of antiquity, applying himſelf particularly to the 
knowledge 


( 5) Cibber's Lives of the Pocts, Vol. II. P. 344. 
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knowledge of medals, which he gained in great perfection, and 
ſpoke Italian with ſo much grace and fluency, that he was fre. 
quently miſtaken there for a native, He returned to England 
upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. and was made Captain 
of the Band of Penſioners, In this ſituation, he was led into 
ſome extravagancies ; and, in particular, was tempted to indulge 
a violent paſſion for gaming, in conſequence of which he got 
into quarrels, and frequently hazarded his life in duels. His 
diſorderly conduct occaſioned his expences to exceed the bounds 
of his fortune ; and a diſpute about part of his eſtate, obliging 
him to return to Ireland, he reſigned his poſt ; and upon his arri- 
val at Dublin, was made Captain of the Gyards to the Duke of 
Ormond. 

While he continued at Dublin, he was ſtill actuated by his im- 
prudent attachment to gaming ; which engaged him in one re» 
markable adventure, which is thus related by Mr. Fenton, 
« As he returned to his lodgings from a gaming table, he was 
« attacked in the dark by three ruffians, who were employed to 
« aſſaſſinate him. The Earl defended himſelf with ſo much re- 
« ſolution, that he diſpatched one of the aggreſſors, while a 
« gentleman accidentally paſſing that way interpoſed, and diſ- 
« armed another; the third ſecured himſelf by flight. This 
«« generous aſſiſtant was a diſbanded officer of a good family, 
« and fair reputation ; who, by what we call partiality of for- 
« tune, to avoid cenſuring the iniquities of the times, wanted 
« even a plain ſuit of clothes, to make a decent appearance at the 
% Caſtle ; but his Lordſhip on this occaſion preſenting him to the 
« Duke of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with his 
« Grace, that ke might reſign his poſt of Captain of the Guards 
<« to his friend, which for about three years the gentleman en- 
«« joyed, and upon his death the Duke returned the commiſſion 
« to his generous benefactor.“ 

When the Earl of Roſcommon had ſettled his affairs in Ire- 
land, he returned to London, was made Maſter of the Horſe to 
the Dutcheſs of York, and married the Lady Frances, eldeſt 
daughter of the Earl of Burlington, and widow of Colonel 
Courtenay. About this time, in imitation of thoſe learned and 

lite aſſemblies, with which he had been acquainted abroad, 
he began to form a ſociety for refining and fixing the ſtandard of 
the Engliſh language. In this deſign he was aſſiſted by his friend 
Mr. Dryden ; but their attempts for this purpoſe did not ſucceed, 
and are ſaid to have been partly fruſtrated by the commotions 
occaſioned by the attempts of King james II. to eſtabliſh Popery 
and deſpotic power in England. And we are told, that at this 
time I ord Roſcommon had formed a reſolution to retire to Rome; 
alledging, that, it was belt to fit next the chimney, when the 
% chamber ſmoaked.” But he was prevented from taking this 
journey by the gout, under which he was ſo impatient, that 


he admitted a repellent medicine from a French omplepe, of 
whic 
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which his diſtemper was driven up into his bowels, and put an 
end to his life, in 1684. Mr. Fenton informs us, that the mo- 
ment in which his Lordſhip expired, he cried out, with a voice 
that expreſſed the moſt intenſe fervour of devotion, 

% My God! my father, and my friend! 

% Do not forſake me, at my end.“ 

Theſe two lines are taken from his own verſion of the hymn 

Dies ire, Dies illa. 


The Earl of Roscommon was a man of parts, and conſidera- 
ble learning. He was generous and brave, but his conduct ap- 
pears to have been ſomewhat licentious. As a writer, he was 
more diſtinguiſhed for correctneſs, and ſeverity of judgment, than 
for imagination or invention. His Poems are printed together 
in the firſt volume of the Minor Poets. 

His moſt celebrated piece is his Eſay on tranſlated werſe, 
« which (as Mr. Warton obſerves) ſeems at firſt fight to be a 
«« barren ſubject; yet Roſcommon has decorated it with many 
« precepts of utility and taſte,” The ſame ingenious writer re- 
marks, that it is “ to the praiſe of Roſcommon, that he was 
« the firſt critic who had taſte and ſpirit enough publickly to 
* praiſe the Paradiſe Loſt ; with a noble encomium of which, 
« and a rational recommendation of blank-verſe, he concludes 
« his performance.” 0 

It has alſo been obſerved, to the honour of Roſcommon, ** that 
«« he is, perhaps, the only correct writer in verſe before Addiſon ; 
« and that if there are not ſo many or ſo great beauties in his 
« compoſition, as in thoſe of ſome cotemporaries, there are at 
% leaſt fewer faults, Nor is this his higheſt praiſe ; for Mr. 
% Pope has celebrated him as the only moral writer of King 


« Charles's reign. 
© In all Charles's days, 
© Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays,” 

To aſſert that this Nobleman was the only moral Poetical 
writer in the reign of Charles II. is certainly ſaying too much; 
but he is undoubtedly entitled to great commendation for the 
decency of his compoſitions, in an age in which the wits and 
poets in general were remarkably licentious. 
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The Life of JOHN CHURCHILL, 
Duxz of Marlborough. 


T* HIS illuſtrious General was the ſecond ſon of Sir Win- 
ſton Churchill (c), and was born at Aſhe, the ſeat of his 
= by the mother's ſide, in the pariſh of Moſbury, io 
evonſhire, on the 24th of June, 1650. He received a liberal 
and polite education, under the immediate care of his father, 
4 971 +1 & > ; « 8 N ' and 


4 
* 


( c ) Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL Claims in Ireland ; and at his retut 
was deſcended from an antient family, from that kingdom, he was appointe 
and born ay Wotton+Glanville, in the one of the Clerks Comptrollers of the 
county of Dorſet, in 1620, and having Green Cloth. He was removed from 
made an early proficiency in learning, that office in 1678, but was ſoon after 
was ſent to St, John's College in Ox- reſtored to it again, and was the eldeſſ 
ford in 1636; Tie diſtingulſbed him- of thoſe Clerks Comptrollers at King 
ſelf at the Univerſity by his ſediteneſs Charles death, in which he was allo 
and great applicationtq bis ſtudies: continued by King James II. In 
bu the in e of his affairs 4678, he publiſbed 4 work in folio, 
oon requir is perſonal. care, intitied,: **'Djwi fs. ici being Ro- 
Was oblized 0 ag Ge Naias ren l eb Kings 
he had taken any degree, Sometime of this Ile, from A. M. 2833, to 
after, he married Elizabeth, the daugh- A. C. 1669.” In the reign of King 
ter of Sir Johii Drake, of Aſhe in De» james II. he ſerved ji Parliament 
vonſhire. During the civil Wars, he the borough of Lynn Regis. He 
adþered, to King | Charles I. and was flied on the 26th of March, 1668, and 
fo, great a ſufferer for his cayſe, that was buried in the ee of 
bis lady was obliged to Wve for fome St. Martin's inthe Fields, Weſtminſter, 
years at Aſhe, herfather's ſedt, Where; Sir Winſton Churchill had ſeven 
among others of her children, ſhe was: | ſons, and four daughters, Three of 
delivered of her ſecond ſon John, his ſons, and three of his daughters, 


afterwards the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. | 

Mr, Winſton Churchill, after the 
Reſtoration, having cleared his eſlate, 
was elected Member of Parliament 
for the borough of Weymouth in 
Dorſetſhire, On the eſtabliſhment of 
the Royal Society, he was one of the 
firſt Fellows, and in 1663, he was 
knighted by King Charles II. The 
following year he was appointed one 
of the Commiſſioners of the Court of 


died in their infancy, His third ſon, 
Grorct CHurcHallLi, was born at 
Aſhe in Devonſhire, in 1633. He 
took dclight ia the military art from 
his youth, and gained applauſe by his 
ſervices, both by land and fea, in the 
reigns of King Charles II. and King 
James II, He was, however, bred 
to the ſea-ſervice, became a Captain ol 
a man of war, and ſerved with great 
reputation, He was in much eſteem 
and fayour with Prince George of 
: | Denmark, 
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and the tuition of a clergyman of the church of England. He 


was very young when he was introduced at Court, where he ſer- 
ved the Duke of York as Page of Honour, As he was remark- 
ably handſome, of a fine addreſs, and diſcovered an inclination 


Denmark, whom he ſerved upwards 
of twenty years as Gentleman of the 
Bed-chamber, In the firlt Parliament 
of King James II. he ſat as Member 
for the borough of St. Alban's, and 
ſerved for that place in every Parlia- 
ment *till his death, except the laſt, 
when he ſerved for Portſmouth, In the 
reign of King William, he command + 
ed a ſquadron, in 1689, on the coalts 
of Ireland ; and in 1692, he behaved 
with great conduct, courage, and pre- 
ſence of mind, when the French fleet 
was routed and put to flight, and a 
great part of it burnt at Cherburgh 
and La Hogue, he being then com- 
mander of the man of war named the 
St. Andrew, under Admiral Ruſlel, 
The ſame year he was appointed one 
of the Lords Commiſhoners of the 
Admiralty,in which poſt he continued 
"ill 1702, Queen Anne appointed 
him Admiral of the Blue Squadron, 
and named him one of the Council 
of Prince George of Deamark, as 
Lord High Admiral of England, He 
became afterwards Admiral of the 
White ; but upon the death of Prince 
George, in 1708, his Council's com- 
miſſion ending with him, Mr. Chur- 
chill retired from buſineſs, which he 
was induced to do from his ill ſtate 
of health, he frequently labouring un- 
der violent fits of the gout, He was 
a brave and able commander ; and 
his privatc life has been applauded 
for the piety, humanity, generoſity, 
and courteouſneſs of his behaviour, 
He diſcharged all his profitable em- 
ployments with ſo much honour, in- 
tegrity, and diſintereſtedneis that at 
his death he left but au ncoaſiderable 
eſtate, He was very caly of accels, 
and always ready to do offices of 
friendſhip for deſerving perſons, He 
died unmarried in 1710, in the ſifty- 
eighth year of his age, and was bu- 
ricd in the ſouth iſle of Weltmintter 
abby, where a marble monument is 
erected to his memory, 

CuarLEs ChURcHLL, Sir Wins 
ſton's fourth ſan, was born in 1656, 


2 O 2 | for 


He likewiſe was bred to arms, and 
acquired reputation by ſeveral brave 
actions. At thirteen years of age 
he was made Page of Honour to Chriſ- 
tian King of Denmark; and, at ſix- 
teen, Gentleman of the Bed-chamber 
to his brother Prince George, At 
the Revolution, he ſucceeded Major- 
General Oglethorpe, in his regiment 
of foot ; and in 1692, at the battle of 
Steenkirk, he was Brigadier-general. 
The brigade under his command be- 
haved bravely, as they did alſo the 
year following, at the battle of Lan- 
den, where he himſelf gave the great - 
eſt proots of his courage and conduct, 
in the defence of the villages of Lare 
and Neder Winden, and where he 
took his nephew, the Duke of Ber- 
wick, priſoner. King William ap- 
pointed him Governor of Kingſale in 
Ireland, and Queen Anne made him 
Governor of the Tower, and a General 
of ſoot; and he was preſent at the 
battle of Blenheim, in which he 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſeit, He 
was afterwards made Governor of 
Bruſleis, Colonel of the Colditream 
regim*nt of foot-guards, and Gover- 
nor of Guernſey, He married Mary, 
daughter and ſole heireſs of James 
Gould, Eſq; of Dorcheiter ; but had 
no iſſue by her. He died in 1714, 
and was interred in the pariſh church 
of Mathorn in Dortetſhire, where a 
monument is erected to his memory, 
THzoORALD CHURCHILL Ly Sir Win- 
ſton's ſeventh fon, wes educated in 
Queen's College, Oxford, where he 
commenced Maſter of Arts in 168g, 
and entered into holy orders ; but 
died unmarried in 1683. 
ARAGBELLACKURCHIL L, Sir 
Winſton's eldeſt daughter, was born 
in 1648, She was firſt one of the 
Maids of Honour to the Dutcheſs of 
York, and a favourite of King James 
II. when Duke of York ; by wizm 
ſhe had two ſons, and two daughters, 
Her eldeſt fon, James Fitz]Ja Mus, 
was created Duke of Berwick by his 
father, King James, in 1687; and on 
$ the 
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for the army, the Duke procured for him an Enſign's commiſſion, 
in the royal regiment of foot-guards, a body of troops then 
newly initituted. After this he went to Tangier, then belong- 
ing to the Engliſh ; and during the time he was in thac garriſon, 
he was engaged in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the Moors. 

In 1672, the Duke of Monmouth gave Mr. Churchill a Cap- 
tain's commiſſion in his own regimeat in France, and he accom- 
panied the Duke thither ; where he ſerved under him, with the 
fix thouſand Engliſh troops which King Charles II. had ſent to 
the aſſiſtance ot Lewis XIV. againſt the Dutch. The French ar- 
my, in which theſe troops ſerved, conſiſted of above 170,000 men, 
commanded by the King in perſon, and under him by two of the 
greateſt generals of the age, the Prince of Conde, and the Mar- 
ſhal de Torenne, This proved of fingular advantage to our 
young warrior, who had now great opportunities of acquiring 
military knowledge, and he made the beſt uſe of them. This 
was that memorable campaign, in which the French almoſt over- 
run the United Provinces, with an extraordinary rapidity, and 
in which Mr. Churchill was preſent, at the taking Orſoy, Rhine- 
burgh, Weſel, Emerick, Doeſburgh, and Zutphen, and at the 
ſurrender of Uuecht, but particularly at the ſiege of Nimeguen, 
which was very ably defended by Monſ. de Welderen. On 
every occaſion Mr. Churchill diſplayed ſo much bravery, that it 
recommended him to the favour of Marſhal de Turenne, who 
took particular notice of him, and bñeſides commending his con- 
duct, diſtinguiſhed him by the title of the Haxv0ME ENGLISH= 
MAN ; by which name he was long known throughout the whole 
French army (4). 

It was not only at the head of his own company that Mr, 
Churchill diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; but when that had no call to be 
in action, he was preſent at every.enterprize of difficulty and dan- 
ger, as a volunteer; and his ccurage and conduct enabled him 
to ſucceed in the moſt hazardous attempts, of which Monſ. Rouf- 
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the goth of June, that year, he left 
Windſor, and began bis journey for 
Hungary, where ke ſerved againil the 
Turks, as he had done the year Letore, 
and particularly 1 lum- 
ſeif at the battle of Buda, He was 
elected Knight of the Garter in 1688; 

but going over to Fratce with his 
father, and not coming within 4 ycar 
to be inſtalled, his clection was de- 
clared null and void. He then ſerved 
France againſt England, and was on 
that account outlawed in 1693. He 
was a Grandee of Syain, Maiihal of 
France, and Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, He was killed by a cannon- 

ball, in the ſfcrvicc of France, at the 

ve ge ot Philipiburgh, On tlic Rhine, 


in the year 1734, being at that time 
Gene aliſſimo of the French army, 
and conſidered as one ot the ablcit 
commanders of the age. 

Tne ſecond fon which Arabella 
Churchill had by King James II. 
was Henry titz James, commonly 
called the Grand Pricr, who was 
born in 167 3, and was outlawed with 
bis brother 10 1695, He was Licute- 
nant General and Admiral ot tbe 
French gallies, and dicd in France in 
1702, 

Vid, Lediard's Life of John Duke 
of Mar!borougb, Vol. I. P. 8. 17. 
edit, 8vo. 1736. 

(4) Lediaid's Life of the Duke of 
Marlborough, Vol. I. P. 19+-24, 
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ſet gives us the following remarkable in{ftiuwmcil A ain 
„% French Lieutenant-colonel, being commanded to defend a 
«+ paſs was ſo diſheartened at the approach ot a detachment of 
«© the Dutch, which was fent to attack it, that 2 immediately 
« quitted his poſt. Advice being Lrought of it to Moot de 
„ Turenne, he turned to another General wie it od near im, 
« and offered to lay a weger, that % band/om- Zr: Em Spouid 
« retuke the paſs, with ba f the number of men v er bet loft tte 
«© And he was not deceived in his opinion: Canin Churchill 
«« regained the poſt, won the Marſhal his wager, aud gained for 
« himſelf the applauſe df the whole army.“ 

The following year he again diitiugutfhed himſelf at the ſiege 
of Maeſtricht, which had a garriſon of ten thouſand men, and 
made a very vigorous defence. Among many glorious actions 
that happened during this fiege, there was one in which the Eu- 
gliſm won peculiar honour, and Captain Churchill more than 
any Engliſhman beſides. The Duke of Monmouth, who was 
commanding Licutenant-general of the day, had orders to attack 
a counterſcarp, for which a detachment of grenadiers was aſſig ned 
him out of all the regiments of the army. But the French and 
Swiſs, not being able to endure the fire from the town, began to 
retreat, and ſhewed a maniſeſt inclination to abandon the defign. 
Captain Churchill, ſecing this, iuſtantly put himſeif at the head 
of his own company of grenadiers, aud marched to ſuſtain his 
General. He was the firſt who mounted the breach of a halt- 
moon that the Dutch nad retaken ; and having driven the enemy, 
after an obltinate reſiſtance, from their lodgment, he planted 
thereon the French colours with his own hand. His courage 
and conduct in this action were ſo conſpicuous, that the Frenen 
King made a public acknowledgment of them, and did Captain 
Churchill the honour to thank him for his ſervices at the head 
of his army; giving him, at the ſame time, aſſurance of his re- 
commendations to the King of England. 

Upon his return home ſoon after, Mr. Churchill became a great 
favourite both with the King aud the Duke of York, and was 
in high eſteem with the whole Court. The Duke of Monmouth 
was io ſcniible of his merit, and of his gallant behaviour in the 
action at Maeſtricht, that he told King Cuaries, “ he owed his 
lite to his bravery.“ Iheſe circumitances naturally paved 
the way to our young Hero's advapcement ; and accordingly he 
was wade Licutenant-Colonel of Sir Charles Lytileton's regi- 
ment, Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and Maſter of the Robes 
to the Duke of York. But it is ſaid that Mr. Churchill was in- 
debted for Eis preterments not only to his military merit, but to 
his intrigues, and his intereſt with the ladies. The handiome- 
neſs of his perſon, and the politeneſs of his manners, readered 
it ealy for nim to ingratiate himſelf with the fair tex. He ap- 
pears indeed, to have been a great favourite with them: he was 
tnen ſpoken of as ** the kandloweit aud molt agtecable cavalier 
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at Court ;” and he is reported to have indulged himſelf not 
a little in thoſe licentious amours, to which it is become faſhio- 
nable to give the appellation of affairs of gallantry. And, in 
truth, circumſtances of this kind were no inconſiderable recom. 
mendations in ſo diſſolute a Court as that of Charles the Second, 

The peace which was concluded in 1674, deprived Lieutenant- 
cotonel Churchill of the opportunity of diſplaying his valour in 
the field ; but he let lip none by which he could advance his for- 
tune ; and grew daily more and more in favour both with the 
King ard the Duke of York. In 1679, his Majeſty having re- 
guired the Duke, for political reaſons, to abſent himſelf for 
tome time beyond the ſeas, Mr. Churchill attended his Royal 
Highneis iu his retreat to Bruſſels, and at the end cf the ſame 
year in kis voyage to Scotland, where the Duke honoured him 
with ſeveral important truſts; ard about this time he obtained 
for him the command of a regiment of dragoons. In 1681, he 
married Mrs. Sarah Jennings, daughter of Richard Jennings, Eſq; 
of Sandridge in Hertfordſhire, She was eſleemed one of the 


moit handſome and accompliſhed ladies about the Court, and was 


a great favourite of the Princeſs Anne, The following year the 
Duke of York made another voyage to Scotland, in which he 
was accompanied by Colonel Charchill. It was in this voyage 
that they both had a narrow eſcape; the frigate in which they 
ſailed being run aground, by which accident ſeveral perſons of 
quality, and 120 ſeamen, were luſt. The Duke of York is ſaid 
to tave expreſſed his high eſteem for Colonel Churchill on this 
melancholy occaiion, by calling him into the pinnace, in which 
thoſe who eſcaped were ſaved ; but ſome have affirmed, on the 
other hand, that the Colonel was not a little inſtrumental in pre- 
ſcrving the Duke's life. This happened on the 5th of May, 
1632; and io December the ſame year, upon his return from 
Scotland, he was created Baron Churchill, of Aymouth, in Scot- 
land. This honour was conferred on him at the recommendation 
of the Duke of York ; and he was alio promoted to the third 
troop of horſe- guards. And in 1683, when the Princeſs Anne 
was married to Prince George of Denmark, Lady Churchill was 
made one of the Ladies of her Bed-chamber, 

When King James II. aſcended the throne, Lord Churchill 
was continued in his former employments, and made a Lieute- 
nant-General, and alſo ſent Ambaſſador to the court of France, 
to notify the death of the late King, and the acceſhon of James 
to the crown, Upon his return from France, he was conſtituted 
High Steward of the borough of St. Alban's. He aſſiſted at the 
coronation of King James, on the 23d of April, 1685, and on 
tne 14th ef May, the ſame year, he was created an Engliſh Peer, 
by the titie of Lord Churchill, Baron Churchill of Sandridge, in 
rhe county of Hertford, a manor belonging to the family of 
Jennings, which devolved to him in right of his Lady, He was 


won alter appointed to command a body of troops, which 2 
ent 
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ſent to oppoſe the Duke of Monmouth in the Welt of England: 
The Earl of Feverſham was the principal commander in this ex- 
pedition ; but Lord Churchill had a very conſideravle ſhare in 
the ſappreſſion of the rebellion, and behaved on this occafion 
with his uſual conduct, activity, and courage. 

The ſueceſs of King James in ſuppreſſing the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, encouraged him afterwards to proſecute with 
the greater ardour his ſcheme for eſtabliſhing a deſpotie govern. 
ment, and the Romiſh religion, in this country, He ſoon began 
to aſſume a power of diſpenſing with the laws; he promoted Pa- 
piſts to be ſudges and Privy- Connſellors, and raiſed them to other 
offices of importance in the ſtare, He invaded the privileges 
of both the Univerſities ; and eſtabliſned an illegal Court of Ec- 
clefiaſtical Commiſſion, by which the Biſhop of London was ſuſ- 
pended, for not complying with his Majeſty's arbitrary orders, 
He received a Nuncio from the Pope publickly at Windſor ; and 
ſent the Earl of Caſtlemaine as his Ambaſſador to Rome. Popiſh 
Prieſts and Jeſuits ſwarmed about the Court, and by their advice 
were the public affairs of the kingdom conducted. And an army 
was encamped at Hounſlew-heath, in order to effectuate his deſigns 
of changing the national religion, and over-turning the jiberties 
of his people, : | 

Lord Churchill had received many inſtances of kindneſs and 
favour from King James ; but no perſonal obligations could have 
jultified him in ſupporting meaſures ſo deſtructive to his country, 
as thoſe of that miſguided Monarch. There is therefore no juſt 
ground for the imputation of ingratitude, which has been brought 
againſt his Lordſhip, on account of his defertion of King James 
at the Revolution, [t is a ſufficient vindication of his conduct 
to obſerve, that he could not have ated otherwiſe, without be- 
tray ing the Proteftant religion, and the liberties of Engiiſhmeqg, 
in order to gratify a man by whom he had been obliged, but 
who had given the moſt undoubted evidence, that he was utterly 
unkt to be entruſted with the government of a free ſtate, and waz 
therefore juſtly deprived of a crown of which he was unworthy, 
And 1t cannot with the leaſt reaſon be imputcd to Lord Churchill 
as a crime that he deſerted King James; as he did not quit his 
lervice, till that Prince, by the tyranny of his a1miniſtration, 
and the weakneſs and bigotry of his conduct, had forfeited all 
juſt claim to the ſapport or allegiance of his ſubjects. | 

At the time when the Prince of Orange landed in England, 
being invited over to reſcue the kingdom from Popery, and a 
deſpotic government, Lord Churchill commanded a brigade of 
hve thouſaad men. It is ſaid, that the King was adviſed to take 
him into cuſtody, his deſign of joining the Prince being ſuſpected 
but that his Majeſty could not be prevailed upon to do it (V). 

| When 

(f) © The King might very well © pend on his army; and his General, 
** perceive how little he was to de- “ the Lord Feverlham, migy't well 
| unde, ſtand, 
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When his Lordſhip quitted the King, he carried off no troops 
with him, but with the Duke of Grafton, Colonel Berkeley, and 
four or five Captains of dragoons, he withdrew from the King's 
quarters, and joined the Prince of Orange at Axminſter. But as 
he was willing to leave his Majeſty as reſpectſully as poſſible, he 
ſent him the following letter after his departure: 

«© SIR, 

Since men are ſeldom ſuſpeted of ſincerity, when they 
« act contrary to their intereſts; and though my dutiful beha. 
« viour to your Majeſty, in the worlt of times (for which I ac- 
1 knowledge my poor ſervices much overpaid) may not be ſuf. 
% ficient to incline you to a charitable interpretation of my ac. 
« tions; yet, I hope, the great advantage I enjoy under your 
% Majeſty, which 1 can never expect in any other change of 
% government, may reaſonably convince your Majeſty, and the 
« world, that I ated by a higher principle, when I offered 
te that violence to my inclination ard intereſt, as to deſert your 
%% Majeſty at a time when your affairs ſeem to challenge the 
*« firifteſt obedience from all your ſubjects; much more from one, 
* who lies under the greateit obligations to your Majeſty. This, 
« Sir, could proceed from nothing, but the inviolable dictates of 
«© my conf{cience, and a neceſſary concern for my religion, (which 
* no good man can oppoſe) and with which, I am inſtructed, 
«« nothing ought to come in competition. Heaven knows, with 
« what partiality, my dutiful opinion of your Majeſty has hitherto 
«« repreſented thoſe unhappy deſigns, which inconfiderate and 
«« ſelf. intereſted men have framed againſt your Majeſty's true 
« intereſt, and the Proteſtant religion: But as I can no longer 
«« join with ſuch, to give a pretence, by conqueſt, to bring them 
« to effect; ſol will always, with the hazard of my life and 
* fortune (ſo much your Majeſty's due) endeavour to preſerve 
«* your royal perſon, and /aayful rights, with all the tender con · 
« cern, and dutiful reſpect, that becomes, &c. (g) 

Lord Churchill was received with great marks ot eſteem and 
reſpe& by the Prince of Orange ; and when he had advanced 
with his army as far as Henley, the Prince ſent Lord Churchill 
to London, to re- aſſemble his troop of guards; which ſervice he 


readily performed, and concutred in the application of the Lords 
to 


« underſtand, that none of the chief © bore him, and the hope he might 
« officers would ſtand by him, Be- * thence conceive that this Lord would 
« fore all other, he, in a more eſpe- * never forſake him; or whether his 
« cial manner, ſuſpected the Lord © Majeſty might be apprehenſive that 
Churchill, who then commanded © ſuch a rigorous proceeding might 
« a brigade of 5000 men; he, there- © occaſion a mutiny in his army, l 
* fore. conjured his Majeſty, together * ſhall not _ to determine,” 
« with Colonel Wyndham, to have Lediard's Life of the Duke of Marl- 
« him ſecured, for a terror to the borough, Vol. I. P. 75. 

« reſt ; but could by no means, pre- (g) Lediard's Life of the Duke of 
« yail on the King to do it; whether Marlborough, Vol. I. P. 75, 76. 

% on account of the affection he ever 
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to the Prince, at the cloſe of the year, deſiring him to take up- 
on him the adminiſtration. It has been obſerved, that in all the 
tranfactions of this important crifis, Lord Churchill acted not 
only with ſo much caution and circumſpeRion, but with ſo 
great a degree of moderation, and ſuch addreſs, that he main» 
tained his intereſt as well with the Prince of Orange, as with 
Prince George and the Princeſs Anne, and was extremely ſer- 
viceable in reconciling thoſe differences which ſeemed likely to 
have prevented that ſettlement that was afterwards made by the 
Convention. And notwithſtanding his influence and activity in 
theſe weighty affairs, he managed every thing with ſo much fi. 
lence and ſecrecy, that his ſentiments were never to be collected 
otherwiſe than by the event ; and at the ſame rime he behaved 
to perſons of all parties with ſo much politeneſs, that they could 
take no juſt exception to his conduct. He was muchentruſted at 
this critical conjuncture by the Prince of Orange, who gave 
him the rank of Lieutenant- general, with the care of new-mo- 
delling the army, and reducing ſome new-raiſed regiments ( 5). 
Lord Churchill was one of thoſe who voted in the Houſe of 
Peers, on the 6th of February, 1689, ** That the throne was va- 
« cant, and that the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould be 
„declared King and Queen of England, and of all the domi- 
«© mons thereunto belonging.” And on the 14th of the ſame 
month he was ſworn of their Privy Council, and one of the Gentle- 
men of the Bed-chamber to the new King. On the gth of 
April following he was raiſed to the dignity of Earl of Marl- 
borough, in the county of Wilts, He aſſiſted at the coronation 
of their Majeſties, and was ſoon after appointed Commander in 
Chief of the Engliſh forces that were ſent cver to Holland, in 
order to make a part of the army of the Allies, He arrived at 
Rotterdam on the 17th of May, from whence he proceeded im- 
mediately to the army, which was then commanded by the famous 
Prince of Waldeck. The Earl of Marlborough was at the head 
of thoſe forces at the battle of Walcourt, which was fought on the 
15th of Augult, 1689, wherein the Engliſh troops greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves; and the Earl of Marlborough gave ſuch 
{triking proofs of his ſkill and conduct upon this occaſion, that 
Prince Waldeck, ſpeaking in his commendation to King William, 
ſaid, ** That he ſaw more into the art of war in a day, than 
«*« ſome Generals did in many years,” | 
It is ſaid, that as long as King James remained in perſon in 
Ireland, the Earl of Marlborough declined appearing againſt him 
in the field; however this be, it is certain, that when that Prince 
had returned to France, his Lordſhip accepted the command of a 
body of troops, which were ſent to reduce Corke and Kingſale. 
He arrived at Corke with his forces on the 22ſt of September, 
1690; and was afterwards joined by the Duke of Wirtemburgh, 
Vorl. VII 7. 3 With 


(5) Vid, Biograph. Britan. 
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with ſome German and Daniſh auxiliaries, As Wirtemburgh 
and Marlborough were both Lieutenant-generals, a diſpute aroſe 
between them concerning the chief command. The Duke laid 
claitn to it as being a Prince, but the Earl infiſted that it was his 
right, as being the ſenior officer, and alſo becauſe he commanded 
the troops of his own nation, which. were ptincipals in the quar- 
rel, whereas the Duke only commanded - auxiliaries. However, 
leſt this; conteſt ſhould retard the operations of the campaign, 
Marlborough agreed that he and the Duke ſhoald command al- 
ternately, Accordingly the Earl commanded the firſt day, and 
gave the word Wirtemburgh; and the Duke commanded the 
nextday, and gavethe word Marl h (i). This difference being 
thus adjuſted, the city of Corke was ſoon. reduced, Marlborough 
having obſerved what thoſe who were employed to fortify it had 
never diſcerned, that it was commanded'by an adjacent eminence, 
upon which etecting a battery, the garriſon capitulated, and were 
made priſoners of war. | 

Immediately after this, the Earl of Marlborough ſent away a 
detachment of horſe and dragoons, to ſummon the town and 
forts of Kingſale ; before which place he himſelf arrived on the 
ad of October. He formed his camp the ſame evening, and 
gave directions to make his approaches towards the new fort, or- 
dering the old one to be attacked the next morning, which was 
accordingly performed very early; and the garriſon ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war. He next ſummoned the new fort, 
but the Governor, Sir Edward Scot, returned for anfwer, „that 
40 it would be time enough to capitulate a month hence,” Upon 
this trenches were opened on the 5th of October, and on the 

th were advanced to the counterſcarp; but bad weather hin- 
dered the cannon from coming up till the 13th. On the 15th, a 
conſiderable breach being made, and all things prepared for a 
ſtorm, the enemy beat a parley, and articles were agreed upon 
about midnight; by which the garriſon, that conſiſted of about 
eleven hundred men, were allowed to march out with their arms 
and baggage, and conducted to Limeric. When this expedition 
was ended, the Earl of Marlborough embarked again for En- 

land, and arrived at Kenſington on the 28th of October, where 
— was very favourably received by his Majeſty, who teſtified the 
higheſt eſteem of his courage and conduct; and declared, . That 
« he knew no man ſo fit for a General, who had ſeen ſo few 
« campaigns (4 ).” 

The Earl of Marlborough attended King William all the ſum- 
mer of 1690 in Flanders; and at the beginning of the year, 
when his Majeſty was returned to the Hague, he had intelligence 
that the French King had ſome deſign upon Mons, which he 
ſoon after beſieged in perſon, King William thereupon gave or- 


ders 


(i) Lediard's Life of the Duke of Marlborcugh, Vol. I. P. 97, 
(k) Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, P. 12, 1g. 8vo. 1723. 
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he Earl of Marlborough to aſſemble the whole army 
— to — 4 it; which he executed with ſuch, diligence, 
that if the States-general, had liſtened to the advice which his 
Majeſty. and the Earl gave them, the French, in all probability, 
would not oply have hoon gage, to raiſe the fiege, but would 
alſo. have thought themſelves happy if they eſcaped a defeat 
from the confederate army. This was alſo the ſentiment of the 
Prince de Vaudamont, who being ſometime afterwards at Loa, 
and giving his opinion to the King, at bis Majeſty's requeſt, of 
the char — his Generals, he delivered himſelf in the follows 
ing terms % Kirk has fire, Lanier judgment, Mackay experi- 
© ence, Colgheſter- courage, but there is ſomething in the Earl 
4 of, Marlboroygh which I cannot expreſs ; there ſeems ynited 
© in him all thoſe qualities, which diſtinguiſh the others; and 
I have loſt all my {kill in phyſiognomy, which, never yet de- 
« ceived me, if any ſubject your Majeſty has will ever attain 
« to ſa high à pitch of glory, as the many perſections united in 
« that Nobleman will ſame time ar other exalt him to.“ The 
King ſmiled in approbation of what the Prince had ſaid. z and 
told him, by way of E „ ** That all his characters were very 
„ juſt, and that he made no queſtion but the Earl of Marlbo- 
« rough's conduct would anſwer his prediction (J).“ 

But notwithitanding the bigh opinion which the King enter- 
tained of the abilities of the Earl of Marlborough, bis Lordſhip 
was ſoon after removed from all his employments. From what 
cauſes this proceeded, cannot now with certainty be determined,; 
and ſuch different reaſons, have been aſſigned for it, that the 
whole affair is inyolved in much myſtery. It has been ſaid 
ſome, that his removal was occaſioned by the freedom of f 
which he made uſe of to the King; and that he once took the li- 
berty to remonſtrate againſt his Majeſty's partiality to foreigners, 
telling him, that “ though he had no reaſon to complain him» 
“ ſelf, yet many of. his Majeſty's good ſubjects were ſorry to ſee 
* his royal munificence confined to one or two ſoreigu Lords.“ 
The Noblemen here aimed at were ſuppoſed to be the Earls of 
Portland and Rochford, both Datchmen, and high in his Majeſty's 
favour, The King, we are told, was ſo —— offended at the 
Earl of Marlborough's remonſtrance, that he turned from him 
without ſaying a word, and ſent him a meſſage, importing, that 
he had no farther occaſion for his ſervice. 

Others attribute the Earl of Marlborough's removal from his 
employments, to his having been the means of diſcovering a 
ſecret, with which he had been entruſted by the King. It is faid, 
that a deſign had been formed upon Dunkirk, which but four 
perſons in England were privy to; the King, Lord Marlborough, 
and two more: That — communicated the matter -_ 

2722 3 


(7) Military Hiſtory of Prince Eugene of Savoy and John Duke of Mall · 
borough, Vol, I. P. 96, 97. folio, 1736. : : 
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his Counteſs; who revealed it to another J. ady, by which means 
the affair was made known, and in conſequence fruſtrated.” Upon 
which the King ſent for his three confldants, and having tound 
out by what means the ſecret had been diſcovered, he ſaid drily 
to Marlborough, My Lord, you have put a greater truſt in your 
« wife than I did in mige (n).“ It is hkewiſe ſaid, thar King 
William was offended with Marlborongh, for having uſed his en- 
deavours to procure an independent proviſion for the Princeſs 
Anne of Denmark. Fifty thouſand pounds per annum were 
ſettled upon her by Parliament, contrary to the inclinations of 
the King and Queen, who choſe that the Princeſs ſhould be 
dependent upon them. As the whole of this tranſaction was at- 
tributed to the advice of the Counteſs of Marlborough, in whom 
the Princeſs of Denmark was known to place an entire confidence ; 
and as the ſucceſs of this meaſure in both Houſes of Parliament 
was partly aſcribed to the influence and intereſt of the Earl of 
Marlborough, this affair is ſuppoſed to have much incenſed 
— 7 the King and Queen agalnſt his Lordſhip and the Coun- 
Whatever might be the real cauſes which induced King Wil- 
liam to diſmiſs the Karl of Marlborough from his ſervice, it is 
certain, that his Lordſhip not only continued ſeveral years out 
of employment, but was alſo, ſoon after his removal from Court, 
committed to the Tower, upon a falſe accuſation of high treaſon. 
Several other Peers were alſo committed upon the ſame charge, 
which was brought in conſequence of a conſpiracy of ſome 
profliga te perſons, who had forged an aſſociation pretended to be 
drawn againſt the government, to which the ſubſcriptions were 
ſet ſo dexterouſly, that the accuſed Lords themſelves allowed, 
they could not diſtinguiſh between their true ſubſcriptions, and 
«thoſe Which were forged for them, But the manner of the diſ- 
"covery, with ſeveral other circumſtances, carried ſuch manifeſt 
marks of impoſture, that the Lords of the Council ordered a 
ſtrict proſecution of all concerned in it, which ended in a full 
conviction of the forgery ; and thoſe who had combined in it 

were whipped and pilloried (). 
After the death of Queen Mary, King William thought fit 
to recall the Earl of Marlborough to his Privy Council; and on 
the 19th of June, 1698, appointed him governor to the Duke of 
Glouceſter. And as an evidence of the high eſteem which he 
had for his Lordſhip, he paid him the following remarkable com- 
pliment, when he committed the young Prince to his care: My 
Lord,“ ſaĩd his Majeſty, make my nephew but what you = 

% an 


(m) Vid. Lediard's Life of the duct of the Dowager Dutcheſs of 
Duke of Marlborough, Vol. I. P. 110, Marlborough, from her firſt com'ng 
111. and The other ſide of the queſtiqn, to Court, tothe year 1710, In aletter 
(in an{wer to the Dutcheſs ot Mal- from herſelf, &c. P. 29--- 36. 
borough) edit. 1744. 8vo. P. 69, 70. (%) Lediard's liſe of the Duke of 

(„ Vid, an Account of the Con- Marlborough, Vol, I, P. 111, 112, 
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« and he can never want accompliſhments.” The Earl diſchargs 
ed the truſt repoſed in him with the utmoſt care and integrity z 
but the Duke of Glouceſter died ca the 3oth of July, 1700 ; and 
King William did not long ſurvive his nephew, But in his laſt 
years his Majeſty had given the ſtrongeſt indications of his reſ- 
pe& and regard for the Earl of Marlborough, Three times 
ſucceſſively he had conſtituted him one of the Lords Juſtices, du- 
ring his abſence beyond the ſeas 3 and at the cloſe of his reign; 
appointed him Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the States General, as well as General of foot, and Commander iti 
Chief of his forces in Holland ; and his Majeſty alſo recommend- 
ed the Earl 'of Marlborough to his ſucceſſor, Queen Anne, on 
his death-bed, ** as the moſt proper perſon in all her dominions 
to conduct her armies, or to be at the head of her councils ()“. 
. Queen Anne aſcended the'throne on the 8th of March, 1701 2 ; 
and on the 14th of the ſame month the Earl of Marlborough 
-was elected a Knight of the Garter, and the day following ap- 
pointed Captain-General of all her Majeſty's forces in England; 
or which were employed abroad in conjunction with the troops 
of her-allies. + His Lordſhip was almoſt immediately after ſent 
by her Majeſty to Holland, under the character of Ambaſſador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the States-General. He ar- 
-rived at the Hague on the 28th of March, and after having had 
ſeveral conferences with the Grand Penſionary, andother minitters, 
on the 31ſt of the fame month, he was conducted to his public 
audience of the States. General, with great ſolemnity, and a nu- 
merous attendance ;z and on this occaſion he made a ſpeech to 
their High Mightineſſes, in which he aſſured them of the fincere 
defire and inclination of the Queen his miſtreſs to entertain the 
ſame union, friendſhip, and ttrict correſpondence with them, as 
had ſubſiſted during the courſe of the preceding reign, as ids 
erſuaded, that nothing in the world coald be more uſeful anc 
— for the good of both nations, whole intereſts were the 
ſame; that her Majeſty was firmly reſolved to contribute all that 
lay in her power towards advancing and :nerzaſing the ſaid union, 
friendſhip, and correſpondence, and to make that a conſtant 
maxim of her government, He likewiſe informed them, that 
the Queen was not only determined, exactly and faithfully to ob- 
ſerve and execute the treaties and alliances made betueen the 
Kings her predeceſſors and their High Mightineſſes ; but that 
ſhe was alſo diſpoſed to enter into ſuch other ſtricter alliances 
and engagements, as ſhould conduce to the intereſts of both na- 
tions, the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and reducing 
within juſt bounds the exorbitant power of France, This ſpeech 
was extremely well received; and Monl. Dyckvelt, Preſident of 
the Aſſembly, made ſuch an anſwer in the name of the States, a3 

convinced 


( p) Lives of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 8v9. 1713. 
P. 34, and Hiſt, of the Duke of Marlborough, 12 mo. third edit, P. 41. 
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convinced the Earl of Marlborough, that their High Migbtineſſet 
were reſolved to enter into all the meaſures of her Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, and that his Lordſhip's preſence as a Miniſter was highly 
acceptable to them, 

The French miniſtry were very affiduous on this occaſion to 
draw off the States from their alliance with England; but their 
efforts for this purpoſe only contributed to cement the alliance 
more ſtrongly. And Lord Marlborough, in the conferences which 
he had with the Deputies of the States, condacted affairs with 
ſuch addreſs, that though he ſaid in Holland but aà few days, 
the number of troops which each. of the maritime powers were 
ta furniſh, and the quotas of the other Princes who had entered 
into the grand alliance, were ſettled: ſo that his Lordſhip re- 
turned with an exact adjuſtment of every thing relative to the ar- 
mament by ſea, and land, before it was know in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom that he had entered on his negociation. 42 

Among other matters of importance, which were brought up- 
on the carpet during the Earl's ſtay at the Hague, one was, that 
of chuſing a Commander in Chief, who might properly be placed 
at the head of an army, compoſed of different nations. This 
honourable poſt his Lordſhip obtained for himſelf, with a ſalary 
of 10,0001. per annum; it being yielded to him as well out of 
reſpect to Queen Anne, as from the great opinion entertain» 
ed af his experience in the art of war. As he was perſuaded, 
that a miſunderſtanding among the Generals might produce very 
miſchievous effects, he endeavoured to prevent this evil before he 
left Holland; and therefore took all imaginable pains to fix the 
poiat of pre-eminence, which concerned his miſtreſs's hogaur as 
well as his own. There were only the Prince of Naſſau Saar- 
bruck, and the Earl of Athlone, who had been employed as 
Generals in the war under King William, and who could difpute 
with him the command, But their High Mightineſſes having 
canvinced them that there was a neceſſity of having a Com- 
mander in Chief, they readily agreed to receive orders from the 
Engliſh General (f). 

Notwithſtanding the importance of the affairs which had been 
negociated by the Earl of Marlborongh, he executed them with 
ſa much diſpatch, that he ſtaid but a tew days in Holland ; fo. 
that he arrived in England before the interment of King William. 
He accordingly attended the royal funeral on the 2th of April, 
1792 ; and on the 23d of the ſame month he aſſiſted at the co- 
Tanation of Queen Anne, On the 2d of May, a motion was 
made in Council, that war ſhould be declared againſt France and 
Spain, Some members of the Council repteſeated the inconve- 
piences which would attend this, and urged, that it would be ſafer 
in this conjuncture, tor the Engliſh to act as auxiliaries 1 

f ut 


() Vid. Lediard, Vol. I P. a40+-146, and Hiſtory of the Duke of Marl. 
vorough, E. 44. 
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but the Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, and the Eatls of 
Marlborough and Pembroke, maintained the contrary ſtrenu- 
ouſly ; and ſhewed, not'only that the honour of the nation re- 
quired that the late King's alliances ſhould be made good, but 
that France would never be reduced within due bounds, unlefs 
the Engliſh acted as principals in this war; and the majority of 
the Council-board being brought over to the ſame opinion, war 
was declared againſt France and Spain on the 4th of May, 1702. 
War was alſo declared againſt France and Spain by the Emperor 
and the States General the ſame day, 

On the 12th of the ſame month, the Earl of Marlborough teft 
England, in order to take upon him the command of the confe- 
derate army; but before his departure, the Queen, for the better 
ſupport of his dignity, conferred upon him the poſt of Maſter- ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, Upon his arrival at the Hague, havin 
the character of Ambaſſador, as well as Captain-General, he h 
ſeveral conferences with the Depaties of the States, before he ſet 
out for the army, The Earl of Athlone, who had a conſiderable 
degree of military reputation, was ſet on by the other Darth 
Generals to inſiſt on his quality of Field-marſhal, and as ſuch, to 
ſhare the command with Marlborough alternately, But the 
States obliged Athlone to yield to the Earl of Marlborough, 
whom they declared, agreeable to their former determina» 
tion, Generaliſſimo of all their forces, and ſent orders to all theit 
Generals, and other Officers, to obey him. 

All things being now regulated with the Deputies of the States, 
the Earl of Marlborough left the Hague, on the zoth of Jung, 
and went to Breda, from whence he ſent what detachments 
could be ſpared from that place, and other garriſons, to the camp 
at Nimeguen. He followed thither himſelf, on the zd of July 3 
and the next day, the Earlof Athlone, Lieutenant General Dopf, 
and the other General Officers, made him a vifit, At an inter- 
view with them, he gave the neceſſary orders for drawing the ar- 
my together, Nineteen battalions of troops, which had been 
employed at the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, the troops of Heſſe and 
Lunenburgh, the Engliſh forces from Breda, under Major-general 
Lumley, and other troops, having joined the army, a camp was 
formed at Deckemberg, and Budweick, conſiſtiug of ſeventy fix 
battalions of foot, and 120 ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, 
amounting together to about 60, ooo men. Thither the Earl 
went likewiſe, and on the 8th of the ſame month he called a 
council of war, of all the General Officers, to concert the ope- 
rations of the campaign (7). 

Atter this Marlborough cauſed the army of the Allies to croſs 
the Meuſe, near Grave, and encam ped within two leagues and 
an half of the French, who were entrenched between Goch end - 
Genep, After ſeveral marches, and other motions to provoke 
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the French to battle, his Lordſhip perceived that they were ag 
defirous to avoid, as he was to come to an engagement, which 
they ſhewed by continually retreating, or by poſting themſelyes 
in inacceſſible places; he therefore reſolved, in concert with the 
Deputies of the States-General, to endeavour to drive the enemy 
from ſuch places as they had on the Maeſe, in order to ſecure 
the navigation of the river, and the communication with Ma- 
eſtricht. 

On the 29th of Auguſt, he began the ſiege of Venlo; which is 
ftuarcd on the banks of a little iſle formed by the junction of 
the Maeſe with the rivulet of Staven. This place being inveſted 
by the Dutch and Pruſſian horſe, and a ſufficient number of foot 
being arrived, they began to break ground on the 11th of Sep- 
tem ber. The batteries being got ready, they fired on the place 
on the 15th, with the greateſt fury. They began on the 16th 
the attack of fort St. Michael, which is on the other fide of the 
river. and the Engliſh, under Lord Cutts carried it by aſſault on 
the 18th, having entered it ſword in hand with the French, af- 
ter having driven them from the covered way. They then im- 
mediately erected a battery in the fort, from whence they played 
with great fury on the town ; which was taken on the 22d by a 
ſingular accident. The beſiegers having received neus of the 
taking of Landau, which had ſurrendered to Prince Lewis of 
Baden, the troops employed in the ſiege were drawn up in or- 
der of battle, to make three general diſcharges of the artillery 
and ſmall arms, according to cuſtom; the beſieged, who were 
already in diſtreſs, obſerving this, and conceiving that they were 
about to make a general aſſault, they immediately beat the cha- 
made, and hoſtages being given on each fide, the capitulation 
was ſigned on the 23d, and the garriſon conducted to Ant- 
werp (5): 

Aſter the ſurrender of Venlo, the active genius of the Earl 
of Marlborough led him to make the beſt uſe of the remainder 
of the ſeaſon, and to puſh on to new conqueſts, He therefore 
ordered Ruremond to be inveſted, which was another town of 
equal, or more conſiderable importance, though not ſo well for- 
tified as Venlo. The town was inveſted on the 2gth of Septem- 
ber, and, as ſoon as the trenches were opened, being atracked 
with more than common vigour, the garriſon beat a parley on 
the 6th cf October, and the next day ſurrendered the town up- 
on articles. Stevenſwaert, a ſmall, but ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated in 
a ſmall iſland in the middle of the Maeſe, was alſo taken about 
the ſame time. 

The Eail of Marlborough now formed a deſign of beſieging 
another place, of ſtill greater importance. This was the city of 
Liege, which is numbered among the great cities of Europe, 


having, in the city and ſuburbs, above an hundred churches, and 
a famous 
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a famous univerſi y. It is a rich and populous place, ſituated in 
a pleaſant valley, environed with hills, the river Maeſe entering 
it, in two branches, accompanied with leſſer ſtreams, which form 
many delightful iſlands. On the brow of a hill, which hangs 
over it, is a citadel of great ſtrength which commands it, Marſhal 
Boufflers had ſome ſuſpicion of Marlborough's deſign ; and there- 
fore went twice to Liege, on the 27th of September, and the 2d 
of October, examining vety carefully the fortifications of the 
citadel, and likewiſe viſiting the moſt conſiderable poſts betweea 
Liege and Maeftricht, as it he intended to encamp between 
thoſe cities. But no ſooner was he informed that the Earl of 
Marlborough was in motion, and marching directly to Liege, 
but he quitted precipitately his camp at Tongeren, and retired 
behind the lines of Brabant, in order to cover the places in that 
province, which had not hitherto been attacked. It has been 
obſerved in regard to this march, how much the Earl of Marl- 
borough's intelligence and conduct were ſuperior to the Marſhal's, 
whom he circumvented in every reſpect. Having notice one 
day where the Marſhal intended to be at noon, his Lordſhip 
marched ſo early, and poſted himſelf in ſuch a manner, that 
Boufflers, with his army, came within ſhot of the confederats 
troops, before he knew where they were ; and in all probability 
would have been ruined, if the too cautious Dutch Generals, in- 
fluenced by the Deputies of the States, could bave been prevail- 
ed on to venture a battle: but that being prevented, the Mar- 
ſhal eſcaped out of the ſnare, by the favour of a dark night (7). 

On the 13th of October, the ar my of the Allies appeared be- 
fore Liege, and ſoon after their troops entered the town, which 
the French had abandoned in the morning, in order to retire to 
the citadels, The batteries being in order, on the 29th, in the 
morning they began to fire on the great citadel ; and the ſame even- 
ing the trenches were opened in two places, that two attacks might 
be made, one by the Engliſh on the right, and the other by the 
Dutch on the left. They puſhed their approaches that night within 
40 paces of the counterſcarp, The next day the Hereditary Prince 
of Heſſe, Lieutenant-General, relieved the trenches, which were 
enlarged and perfected; and on the 22d, they were relieved by 
Lieutenant-General Scholten, and the electoral Prince of Hano- 
ver, afterwards King George Il. The Allies had bitherto been 
ſo fortunate as to loſe only a ſmall number of men in the ſiege, 
notwithſtanding the prodigious fire made by the French ; and as 
the fire made by Monſ. de Cohorn, General of the attillery to 
the allied army, was far greater, his cannon and bombs over- 
turned every thing in the citadel, and made a ſufficient breach, 
All things were now immediately put in order tor an af{fault, 
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which was made on the 23d between four and five in the even. 
ing; and tho' nothing more was deſigned than to ſecure a 
lodgment on che counterſcarp, yet in balf an hour it was carried 
and the ſoldiers having puſhed the enemy to the breach, and 
made themſelves maſters of it, entered the citadel on every fide, 
which they likewiſe carried ſword in hand, and gained therein a 
very conſiderable booty. M. de Violane, the Governor, was ta- 
Ken in the breach, with ſeveral other officers : and after ſome 
ſlaughter, which could not be prevented in the firſt ſnock, the 
garriſon, amounting to eight battalions, were made priſoners 
without any capitulation ; and ſoon after the Allies had made 
themſelves E an of the great citadel, the Charter- houſe alſo 
was taken. | 
After this conqueſt, the. allied armies ſeparated for ſome time, 
in order to go into winter- quarters; upon which the Earl of 
Marlborough immediately went to Maeſtricht, where, thinking 
it the eaſieſt and quickeſt, as well as the ſafeſt way of returning 
to the Hague, he embarked, the very ſame evening, on the 
Maeſe for Holland. He had a detachment of twenty-five ſol- 
diers, commanded by a Lieutenant, in the boat with him, to 
ſerve as a convoy. The next morning he came to Ruremond, 
where he joined Monſieur Cohorn; and having dined with the 
Prince of Holſtein- Beck, Governor of that place, they continued 
their voyage together, having the company of ſixty men in a 
larger boat, which went before theirs. There was likewiſe a 
troop of fifty horſe ordered, to ride along the banks of the rt- 
ver, for his Lordſhip's guard. About ſeven, the ſamg evening, 
they came to Venlo, where the party of horſe being relieved, by 
a like number out of that garriſon, they proceeded down the river. 
Bat the great boat, in which General Cohorn was, outefailed the 
other; and the troopers on ſhore miſtook their way in the night. 
The French had yet the town of .Guelders in their hands, which 
was the only town they had left in Spaniſh Guelderland, A 
pou of five and thirty men, from thence, was lurking on the 
anks of the river, near three leagues below Venlo, waitin 
for an adventure; and the company being all aſleep, they ſeize 
by ſurprize, between eleven and twelve at night, the rope by 
which the boat was drawn, and hauled it on ſhore, They im- 
mediately made a diſcharge of their ſmall arms, and threw 
ſeveral grenadoes into the boat, by which ſome of the ſoldiers 
were wounded, This done, they entered and ſeized the boat, 
with all who were in it, before they could get in any order to 
make an oppoſition, Thus unexpectedly was the Earl of 
Marlborough taken priſoner ; as were alſo in company with 
him, Moni. Obdam, one of the Dutch Generals, and Mon. 
Gueldermalſen, one of the Deputies of the States-General. 
The commander of the party by which they were taken, having 
demanded if they had any paſſports, Monf. Obdam and Monf. 
Gueldermalien produced theirs, which were according to 2 
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The Earl of Marlborough had none, but an old one, which had 
been granted to his brother General Churchill, the date of which 
was expired. But he tendered this with ſo much calmneſs and 
preſence of mind, that the partizan, who neither knew the Earl's 
perſon, nor examined the date of the paſs, took it for a good one, 
and having ſearched their baggage, ſeized what filver plate they 
found, and made the eſcort of twenty-five men priſoners, they 
left their Excellencies to purſue their voyage in peace. 

The Governor of Venio had early notice that the Earl of 
Marlborough was taken; but not being informed of the circum- 
ſtances which followed, preſumed he was carried priſoner to 
Guelders, He, therefore, marched out immediately with his 
whole garriſon to inveſt that place, The news came alſo to the 
Hague, in the ſame imperfe&t manner, and put the States in 4 
great conſternation. They immediately aſſembled, and reſolved 
to ſend orders to all their forces, to march immediately to Guel- 
ders, to threaten the garriſon with the utmoſt extremities, unleſs 
they ſhould deliver the priſoners, and never to leave the place, 
till they had either taken it, or the Generals were ſet free. But 
before theſe orders could be diſpatched, the Earl of Marlborough 
came to the Hague, where he was received with the utmoſt joy, 
not only by the States, but by the inhabitants, who crowded the 
ſtreets ſo much on his arrival, in order to congratulate him on 
bis happy eſcape, that it was with great difficulty he could get 
through them to his lodgings. The Grand Penſionary Heinſius, 
when he afterwards complimented him on the occahon in the 
name of the States, ſaid, That his captivity had well nigh en- 
4% flaved, not only their provinces, but put it in the power of 
« France, to have extended her uncontroulable dominion over 
« all Europe, by detaining his perſon, whom they could not 
* but look upon as deſtined by Providence, to be its inſtrument, 
in aſcertaining the liberty of the better part of the Chriſtian 
«© world.” C. 

The Earl of Marlborough having concerted matters with the 
Deputies of the States, for the operations of the following cam- 
paign, ſet out from the Hague for England, and arrived at Lon- 
don on the 28th of November. A Committee was then appoint. 
ed by the Houſe of Commons, to attend the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough with their chanks, for the great and ſignal ſervices which 
he had performed for the nation. On the 2d of December fol- 
lowing, the Queen declared, before a Committee of the Coun. 
cil, © That ſhe was ſo ſatisfied of the eminent ſervices of Lord 
Marlborough to the public, and to herſelf, both in the com- 
*« mand of the army, and the entire confidence he had ſettled 
«© between her and the States-general, that ſhe intended to make 
him a Duke: which ſhe accordingly did, by the title of 
Marquis of Blandford, and Duke of Marlborough; and the 
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ſame year he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for treat- 
ing of an union with Scotland, The Queen alſo ſent a meſſage 
to the Houſe of Commons, acquainting them, that (“ ſhe had 
thought fit to grant the title of a Duke of this kingdom to the 
% Earl of Marlborough, and the heirs male of his body, and al- 
„ ſoa penſion of goool. per annum, upon the revenue of the 
1 poſt-office, for the ſupport of this honour, during her Majeſty's 
& natural life.” She added, That if it had been in her power, 
„ ſhe would have granted the ſame term in the penſion, as in 
« the honour, and ſhe hoped they would think it ſo reaſonable in 
e this caſe, as to find ſome proper methods of doing it.” This 
meſſage having occaſioned great debates in the Houſe, the Duke 
of Marlborough waited on her Majeſty, and deſired her, * rather 
« to forego her om meſſage, on his behalf, than to create 
« any unecaſineſs on his account: ſince it might embarraſs her 
« affaire, and be of ill conſequence to the public.” The Queen, 
therefore, acquainted the Commons, ** that the Duke of Marl- 
« borough had declined her Majeſty's meſſage to them,” How. 
ever, they preſented an addreſs to her, in which they obſerved, 
that they had been induced to decline a compliance with her 
Majeſty's meſſage, by the “' apprehenſions they had of making 
* a precedent, for the alienations of the revenue of the crown, 
« which had been ſo much reduced by the exorbitant grants of 
«« the laſt reign.” But at the ſame time they declared, their 
« ynaniinous ſatisfaction in the j uſt eſteem her Majeſty had been 
« pleaſed to expreſs, of the eminent ſervices — by the 
« Duke of Marlborough, who had not only by his conduct of 
« the arwy, retrieved the antient honour and glory of the En- 
«« gliſh nation, but, by his negociations, eſtabliſhed an entire 
«© confidence, and gocd correſpondence, between her Majeſty 
„ and the States-general.” 
+ While the Duke of Marlborough was employed in making 
the neceſſary preparations for opening the enſuing campaign, 
He met with a very great domeſtic affliftion, This was the loſs 
of his only ſon, the Marquis of Blandford, a promiſing youth, 
of eighteen years of age, graceful in perſon, affable in temper, 
and of excellent parts. He died on the 2oth of February, 1703. 
This was a ſtroke which the Duke could not but feel very ſen- 
ſibly ; however, he ſet out for the Hague ſoon after, where he ar- 
rived on the 17th of March following. He was met there by 
Monſ. de Auverquerque, the Generals Dopf and Cohorn, Lord 
Paget, and ſeveral Foreign Miniſters ; and the next day all the 
General Officers dined with him. He ſet out from thence on 
the 27th, in order to review the Engliſh forces, in their reſpec- 
tive garriſons, and ordered the troops near Liege to be immedi» 
atciy in a readineſs to take the field, and alſo diſpatched Gene- 
ral Cohorn, to prepare for opening the campaign with a fiege- 
Gn the ſecond of April, his Grace returned to the Hague, and 
having held ſome conferences with the Deputies of the y_ 
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he went from thence to Nimeguen and Venlo. He afterwards 
paſſed through Ruremond, Stevenſwaert, and Maeſeyck, to 
Maeſtricht; and was received in every place, with the reſpect 
due to his rank, the garriſons being drawn out, and cannons 
diſcharged. On the 14th, be viſited Liege, and had a conference 
with Count Zinzendorf, the Governor ; and from thence he re- 
turned again to Maeſtricht, having given the neceſſary orders 
every where ( ww ). : : . 

He opened the campaign with the ſiege of Bonn, a ſtrong and 
antient city, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, ſubject to the 
Elector of Cologn, and uſually the reſidence of that Prince; 
who had put this city, with the reſt of his dominions, into the 
hands of the French, at the beginning of the war. The place 
was inveſted on the 24th of April, and on the 3d of May the 
trenches were opened. The batteries being ready on the 8th, 
the beſiegers began to fire with good ſucceſs ; for the ſame day 
the chain which held the flying bridge, by means of which the 
fort communicated with the town, was broken by a cannon ſhot, 
and the bridge was ſtaved in pieces, and was carried away, Next 
day the battery, which played upon the fort, made ſuch a breach, 
that the General reſolved to ſtorm it; when the enemy, not think- 
ing it ſafe to hazard the event, ſet fire to their caſerns, and re- 
treated into the ravelin, in order to get into the town in boats: 
but they were ſo cloſely purſued by the beſiegers into the ravelin, 
that they had not time to effectuate their deſign. Ten men were 
killed, and thirty taken priſoners, among whom was the Com- 
mander of the fort, and three other Officers. The beſiegers be- 
ing maſters of the fort, orders were given fcr railing in it a new 
battery, that the cannon and mortars might be brought nearer 
the town. They began to play on the 12th, in order to make 
two breaches ; but next day about noon, the beſieged, with about 
1000 foot, ſupported by all their horſe and dragoons, made a ſal- 
ley upon the beſtegers, which put them at firſt into ſome diſor- 
der, This gave the enemy an opportunity to poſſeſs themſelves 
of one of the batteries. However, the beſiegers ſoon recovered 
themſelves, and repulſed the aſſailants with the loſs of 100 men 
flain, and as many wounded ; beſides a Major and three Captains 
taken priſoners : while the number of thoſe killed and taken on the 
fide of the beſiegers, did not amount to half the number. All 
things being now in readineſs to aſſault the counterſcarp and 
covered way, the onſet began about eight o'clock the ſame night. 
And the aſſailants, ſeconded by the continual fire and mortars 
of the ſeveral attacks, forced their way forward, drove the be- 
hegers from their works, and lodged themſelves where they had 
intended. In this action General Tettau was wounded, with 
about ſeven or eight Officers, and 150 ſoldiers killed and wound- 
| ed, 
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ed, together with the engineer who commanded in the works, 
The beheged were ſo mach aftonifhed at the vigour with which 
they were aſſaulted, that fearing a ſecond dorm, they beat a par- 
ley the next day about three o'clock in the afternoon, and at 
ix the hoſtages were exchanged. But the conditions of ſurren- 
der were not produced 'till the next morning, and then were 
rejected by the Duke of Marlborough. However, others were 
agreed to, and the town was ſurrendered on the t5th of May, 

After the taking of Bonn, the Duke of Marlbotough joined 
the Confederate army ; and obliged the enemy to retire betore 
him, and to ſhelter themſeives behind their lines, which were 
ſoon after forced in two places, The Duke upon this formed 
a project of making himſelf Maſter of Antwerp, which was 
fruſtrated by Marſhal Boufflers attacking the Dutch General Op- 
dam at Eckeren, on the 19th day of June, in which action both 
ndes elaimed the victory. After this the Duke of Marlborough 
would have attacked the French lines, but being hindered by 
the Dutch Deputies, Huy was inveſted and taken. On the 14th 
of Aegufſt, his Grace again propoſed attacking the lines, in which 
he was once more reſtrained by the Daich, and the ſiege of Lim- 
burgh reſolved upon, which was very ſoon taken, as by the 
cicſe of the year was the city of Gueldies, which left the Dutch 
ſecure on every ſide except that of Brabant. 

When the campaign was over, the Duke of Mariborough 
went to Duſſeldorp, to have an interview with the Arch-Duke 
Charles, of Auſtria, who having been declared King of Spain 
at Vienna, by the reſignation of his father and his brother, had 
taken the title of Charles III. King of Spain. He made the Duke a 

ſent of a very rich ſword, which he took from his fide, to which 
he added an handſome compliment, expreſſive of his ſenſe of his 
Grace's military abilities. Ihe Duke then repaired to the Hague, 
where he made a ſhort ſtay, and then ſer out for England, where 
he arrived on the 13th of October, 1703. Soon after this, the 
new King of Spain came likewiſeover into England, and arrived 
at Spithead on the 26th of December. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and the Duke of Somerſet were immediately ſent down to 
reetive and conduct his Majeſty to Windſor, On the 28th he 
lay at Petworth, and on the agth in the evening, he arrived in 
company with the two. Dukes at Windſor, On the zoth, the 
Duke of Marlborough introduced to his Catholic Majeſty the 
Spaniſh merchants, and procured for them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
ot protection and favour that the King could give. 

In the beginning of the month of January following, the States- 
General, by their Envoy Extraordinary at London, repreſented 
to Queen Anne, that the coming of the Duke of Marlborough 
to the Hague might be of great advantage to the common cauſe, 
a3 he might then concert with them there the meaſures proper 
to be taken in the preſent conjuncture of affairs, Her Majeſty 


conſented to this, and accordingly his Grace embarked on - 
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i3th of the ſame month, on board the Mary yacht, in which he 
paſſed over to Rotterdam, and went from thence immediately 
to the Hague, where he communicated to the Penſionary his 
ſenſe of the neceſſity there was of attempting ſomething the 
next campaign for the relief of the Emperor, whoſe affairs at 
this time were in the utmoſt diſtreſs ; having the Bavarians oa 
one fide, and the Hungarian malecontents on the other, making 
incurſions to the very gates of Vienna ; while his whole force 
ſcarcely enabled him to maintain a defenfive war; which, un- 
leſs he was ſpeedily relieved, would certainly exhauft him. The 
Penſionary approved ſo much of the Puke's ſcheme a3 he opened 
to him, but it was agreed that he ſhould not explain himſelf 
to the States; only meaſares were to be concerted, as if the next 
campaign was to open upon the Moſelle; and even in this an 
air of ſecrecy was obſerved, which had very * effects. Matters 
being thus adjuſted, and the Generals named who were to com- 
mand on the frontiers of the dominions of the States, the Duke 
returned to England on the 14th of February following ( x ) 

When meaſures were properly ſettled at home, relative to the 
enſuing campaign, the Duke embarked again for Holland, on 
the 8th-of Apnl, 1704. He landed at Maeſlandt - Sluys on the 
21ſt of the ſame month, and came the ſame evening to the 
Hague, where he received the compliments of the Foreign Miniſ- 
ters, General Officers, and other perſons of diſtinction. On the 
23d of April, he was attended by a deputation of the States-Ge- 
neral, with whom he had a preliminary conference about the 
meaſures which he thought-moſt proper to be proſecuted this 
ſammer. The ſame day part of the garriſons of Liege and Ma- 
eſtricht, with the troops which had been cantoned for ſome time 
in that neighbourhood, confiſting of ſeventy · three ſquadrons, 
and about forty battalions, were d to afſemble on the rifin 
— of Leon, and to encamp, with the left, at the village 

ourt, and their right near the river Iaer. 

On the 2d of May, the Duke of Marlborough had another 
long conference with the Deputies of the Stares General, where- 
in he deelared to them the project that he had long before con- 
eerted, and of which he had hitherto only given ſome hints, 
to ſuch of them in whom he had moſt confidence. He now re- 
preſented to them, that he thought his marching into German 
would moſt conduce to the advantage of the confederacy, and ch 
annoyance of the common enemy; and therefore he doubted not 
but that upon their report of this matter to the States General, 
they would readily concur with him, and join their forces with 
thoſe of the Queen of Great Britain, in ſo glorious a cauſe, 
The States ſpent a whole day in conſultation upon the Duke's 
propoſal, to which ſome of their Members were backward to 
give their concurrence ; being apprehenſive that by dividing 

their 
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their forces in this manner, they might loſe, in one ſummer, 
all the advantages which they had gained, by his Grace's conduct 
and valour, in the two preceding campaigns. The next morning 
the Duke had a conference with the States-General themſelves, 
and the Council of State, to whom he made a very animated re. 

reſentation of the imminent danger that threatened the whole 

mpire, and indeed all Europe, if an immediate check were not 
given to the progreſs of the French and Bavariansin Germany ; 
adding, that being now entire maſters of the Maeſe, and all the 
Spaniſh Guelderland, a ſmall number of forces were able to ſecure 
their frontiers. Theſe reaſons, aided by the high opinion which 
was entertained of the Duke of Marlborough's abilities, at length 
made ſo great an impreſſion on the minds of the whole aſſembly, 
that they entered into his views, and all affairs relative to the 
operations of the enſuing campaign were happily adjuſted in 
this conference. After which his 3 took his leave of them, 
and on the 5th of May, at night, went in a yacht to Utrecht; 
where his coaches met him the next day, and carried him to 
Vortz, a ſeat belonging to the Earl of Albemarle : from whence 
he proceeded towards Ruremonde, giving orders for the Engliſh 
troops, and pther forces poſted thereabouts, to join and march 


towards Coblentz. 


On the $th of that month, when the Duke came to Ruremonde, 
he was ſaluted with a triple diſcharge of the cannon, and com- 

im at ſome diſtance from the town, His Grace gave, the ſame 
evening, orders for the building of a bridge, over which, as it 
was induſtriouſly given out, the Engliſh were to paſs, as well as 
other troops deſigned for the Moſelle : thoſe forces being, in 
the mean time, drawing together, towards Boiſleduc, under the 
command of General Churchill in order to proceed on their 
march to Ruremonde. On the 1oth, the Duke went to Maeſ- 
tricht, where he had the ſamehonours paid bim asat Ruremonde : 
and Monſ. de Auverquerque, with jeveral other General 
Officers, having waited upon his Grace, the Duke accompanied 
them to the camp, and having reviewed the Dutch army, was 
entertained by them at dinner, and then returned to Maeſtricht. 
On the 16th, his Grace ſet out from thence 3 and, the ſame 
evening, he joined the detachment, commanded by * 
General Ferguſon, with five ſquadrons of Dutch horſe. On the 
18th, the Duke marched to 8 and was there joined by 
General Churchill, with the Engliſh forces and train of artillery ; 
and the army encamped, with the left at that place, and the 


right at Caſter (x). PT 
The French in Flanders began by this time to be alarmed, 


though they were far from ſuſpecting the Duke of Marlborough's 


real deſign, His marching towards Coblentz, and the great 
| preparations 


(2) Lediard, Vol; 1; P. 287, 288, 289, ago, 2913 
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preparations which were making in that place, made them believe, 
that his Grace deſigned to open the campaign with the ſiege of 
Traerbach, and endeavour to advance, along the Moſelle, into 
France. Upon this ſappoſition, they detached eight battalions, 
and ſixteen ſquadrons, towards that river, and gave out that they 
intended the ſiege of Huy, vainly imagining, that, by this report, 
they might ſtop the progreſs of the Engliſh General. But the 
Dulce of Marlborough was not to be thus deceived : and he well 
knew, that the forces he had left in Flanders, under the command 
of Monſ. d'Auverquerque, were ſufficient to fruſtrate any attempt 
the French could make on that fide. His Grace, therefore, con- 
tinued his march, and on the zoth of May advanced from Bed- 
burgh to Kerpen. The next day he advanced as far as Kalſecken 
and on the 23d, he left his troops, on a full march, and went to 
take a view of the fortifications of Bonn, where, having given his 
directions to the Governor of that place, he returned, in the evening, 
to the army; and here he received certain advice, that large re- 
inforcements of French troops had joined the Elector of Bavaria 
at Villingen. 

This incident greatly increaſed the difficulties which the Duke of 
Marlborough had to encounter. But it did not in the leaſt change 
his reſolutions, or abate his ardour. The eyes of all Europe were 
fixed upon his motions ; but the French were yet wholly ignorant 
of his true deſigns ; and they owned that no words could expreſs 
their ſurprize, when they received advice, that Marlborough had on 
a ſudden directed his march towards the Danube. Marſhal Ville- 
roy was then ordered to repair with all poſſible ſpeed to the Rhine, 
and Marſhal Tallard to pats the Black Foreſt, to reinforce the 
Elector of Bavaria. 

The Duke of Marlborough paſſed the Neckar on the 4th of 
June, over a bridge of boats, and encamped on the river ſide. Here 
he halted two days, as well to give his wearied troops ſome refreſh- 
ment, as that the reſt of the auxiliary troops, which were to ſerve 
under his Grace, might not be left too far behind. He then ad- 
vanced with all imaginable diligence for Suabia, and on the gth, he 
arrived at Mindelheim, where he was viſited by Prince Eugene; 
and theſe two great men, whoſe talents were congenial, immediately 
contracted an intimacy of friendſhip. The next day, the Prince 
marched with the Duke to Great Hippach, where his Grace having 
ordered his army to be drawn up in battalia before the Prince, his 
Highneſs expreſſed his ſurprize to find them in ſuch excellent con- 
dition, atter ſo long and ſpeedy a march; and, upon this occaſion, 
among other things, he expreſſed himſelf to the following purpoſe. 
My Lord, I neverſaw better horſes, finer belts and accoutrements 
yet all theſe may be had for money; but there is a ſpirit in the 
* looks of your men, which I never before ſaw in any in my life.“ 

On the 13th, they were joined by Prince Lewis of Baden; and 
theſe three Generals had a long conference together, wherein they 
concerted the operations of the campaign. It was agreed, that 
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Prince Eugene ſhould command on the Rhine, to obſerve the Mar. 
ſhals Villeroy and Tallard, to defend the paſſage of the river, and 
cover the lines of Stolhofften, and the Dutchy of Wirtemberg, 
while the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Lewis ſhould advance 
towards Donawaert, to ſeize that important poſt on the Danube, 
and act againſt the Elector of Bavaria. That the Imperial and 
Engliſh forces ſhould join; and that, during their conjuction, the 
Prince and the Duke thould alternately give the word, and com- 
mand the whole army. Accordingly Prince Eugene ſet out on 
the 14th for Philipſburgh, Prince Lewis for his army, and the Duke 
advanced to Eberſhach. The 16th, his Grace advanced to Gros 
Seinſſen, where he continued four days. The 21it, he decamped 
from thence, and being joined in his march by the forces of Hol- 
land, Lunenberg, and Heſſe-caſſel, he encamped about Launſheim, 
and the next day joined Prince Lewis of =. 5g at Weſterſteten. 
His Grace in this long march had interviews with the Electors of 
Mentz, Triers, and ſeveral other German Princes. 

On the firſt day of July, the Duke was in fight of the enemy's 
entrenchments at Dillingen, and encamped with his right at 
Amerdighem, and his left at Onderingen. Underſtanding that 
the Elector of Bavaria had detached the Det art of his infantry to 
reinforce the Count D* Arco, who was poſted behind ſtrong lines at 
Schellenberg near Donawert, he reſolved to attack their intrench- 
ments without delay. On the 2d of that month, therefore, he ad- 
vanced towards the enemy, paſſed the river Wermitz, and about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, the attack was begun by the Engliſh 
and Dutch infantry, ſupported by the horſe and dragoons. They 
were very ſeverely handled, and even obliged to give way, when 
Prince Lewis of Baden marching up at the head of the Imperialiſts, 
to another part of the line, made a diverſion in their favour, Af- 
ter an obſtinate reſiſtance, they forced the intrenchments, and the 
horſe entering with the infantry, fell ſo furiouſly upon the enemy 
already diſordered, that they were routed with great ſlaughter. 
They fled with the utmoſt precipitation to Donawert and the Da- 
nube, leaving ſix thouſand men dead on the field of battle C4). 
The Confederates took ſixteen pieces of cannon, and thirteen pair 
of colours, with all the tents and baggage. The Duke of Marl- 
borough gained great honour in this action, having given his orders 


with extraordinary preſence of mind, and expoſed his perſon to 


the greateſt danger. Next mornin 0 he took poſſeſſion of Donawert, 
which the Bavarian garriſon quitted upon his approach. 

After his defeat at Schellenberg, the Elector of Bavaria paſſed 
the Danube, in his march to the river Leche, leſt the victors Would 


cut off his retreat to his own country. The Confederates having 
croſſed the Danube on ſeveral bridges of pontoons, a detachment 
was ſent to pals the Leche, and take poſt in the country of the Elec- 
tor, who had ritired under the canon of Augſburgh. The Allies 

then 


( « ) Smollet's Hiſt. of England, Vol. IX. P. 355, edit. 8 vo. 1739. 
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and took Rain, a fortreſs in Bavaria, and the enemy 
ene _ on the Danube, The Confederate army advanced 
afterwards directly to Augſburgh, and forced the enemy to quit 

iedberg, near that place. 

—_— as the Em ror of Germany had received a confirma- 
tion of the victory of Schellenberg, he wrote a letter to the Duke 
of Marlborough in Latin, thanking him for that important ſervice; 
in part of which his Imperial Majeſty expreſſed himſelf to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe: Nothing can be more glorious than what you 
« have done, after the conjunction of your army with mine, in 
e the moſt ſpeedy and vigorous attack, and forcing of the enemy's 
«« camp near Donawert, the ad of this month; ſince my Generals 
c themſelves, and Miniſters declare, that the ſucceſs of that enter- 
ce prize (which is more acceptable and advantageous to me, in this 
cc preſent time, than almoſt any thing elſe that could befal me) 
* is chiefly owing to your councils, prudence, and execution, and 
« the wonderful Tranny and conſtancy of the troops, who have 
% fought under your command ()“. 

The Allied army afterwards advanced within a league of Augſ- 
burgh ; and though they found the Elector of Bavaria too ſecurely 
poſted under the cannon of that city, to be diſlodged or attacked 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs, they encamped with Friedburgh in 
their center, 5 as to cut off all communication between him and 
his dominions. The Duke of Marlborough having reduced him 
to this ſituation, propoſed very advantageous terms of peace, pro- 
vided he would 7 the French intereſt and join the Imperialiſts 
in Italy. His ſubjects ſeeing themſelves at the mercy of the Allies, 
preſſed him to comply with theſe offers, rather than expoſe his coun- 
try to ruin and deſolation. A negociation was begun, and he 
appeared ready to ſign the articles, when hearing that Marſhal Tal- 
lard had paſſed the Black Foreſt, to join him with a great body of 
forces, he declared, that ſince the King of France had made ſuch 
powerful efforts to ſupport him, he thought himſelf obliged in ho- 
nour to continue firm to his alliance. The Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Lewis were fo exaſperated at this behaviour of the Elec- 
tor, that they ſent out detachments to ravage the country of Bava- 
ria, as far as Munich; by which means were deſtroyed upwards of 
three hundred towns, villages, and caſtles. 

The Confederate Generals finding it impracticable to attack the 
Elector in his ſtrong camp, reſolved to undertake the ſiege of In- 
goldſtadt; and, for that purpoſe, paſſed the Paer near the town of 
Schrobbenhauſen, where they encamped with their left at Cloſter- 
berg. On the 5th of Auguſt, the Elector of Bavaria marched to 
Biberach, where he was joined by Tallard. He reſolved to paſs 
the Danube at Lawingen, to attack Prince Eugene, who had fol- 
lowed the French army from the lines of Biehl, and lay encam 
at Hochftedt, Next day, however, he made a motion that diſap- 

2R2 pointed 


( 5 ) Vid, the Emperor's letter at length, Ledi ard, Vol. I. P. 342, 346. 
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pointed his enemies. Nevertheleſs, they perſiſted in their deſign 
of paſſing the Danube, and encamping at Blenheim. The Allies 
reſolved, that Prince Lewis ſhould undertake the ſiege of Ingold- 
ſtadt, whilſt Prince Eugene and the Duke ſhould obſerve the Elector 
of Bavaria. Advice being received, that he had actually croſſed 
the Danube at Lawingen, the Duke of Marlborough joined the 
forces of Prince Eugene at the camp of Munſter on the 11th of 
Auguſt, Prince Lewis having by this time marched off towards the 
Place he intended to beſiege. Next day the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene obſerved the poſture of the enemy, who were 
advantageouſly poſted on a hill near Hochſtedt, their right being 
covered by the Danube and the village of Blenheim, their lett 
by the village of Lutzengen, and their front by a rivulet, the banks 
of which were ſteep, and the bottom marſhy. 

Notwithitanding theſe difficulties, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene reſolved to attack the enemy immediately, rather 
than lie inactive till their forage and proviſion ſhould be conſumed, 
They were moreover ſtimulated to this hazardous enterprize, by an 
intercepted letter to the Elector of Bavaria from Marſhal Villeroy, 
giving him to underſtand, that he had received orders to ravage the 
country of Wirtemberg, and intercept all communication between 
the Rhine and the Allied army. The diſpoſitions being made for 
the attack, and the orders communicated to tae General Officers, 
the forces advanced into the plain on the 13th of Auguſt, by 
break of day, in eight columns, and about ſeven o'clock appeared 
before the camp of the enemy. The Imperialiſts, Pruſſians, and 
Danes, were poſted on the right, under the command of Prince 
Eugene ; . the Engliſh, Dutch, Heſſians, Lunenburghers, and 
ocher troops in the ſervice of England and Holland, made up the 
left wing of the Contederate army, under their reſpective Generals. 
The Duke of Marlborough had the general command over the 
whole. 

The enemy was very much ſurprized at the approach of the Al- 
lies, and fired two guns as a ſignal for their foragers to return, 
which they did with precipitation; and this occaſioned a great 
confuſion in their camp. They formed themſelves, however, with 
as much expedition as they could. Their right reached to the Da- 
nube, having the village of Blenheim in front, where was Marſhal 
Tallard's quarter, and the village of Lutzingen to the left, where 
was the Elector's quarter. All the firſt line of Tallard's foot had 
its right to the Danube, that it might be at hand to be poſted in 
the village of Blenheim, which was before it. That firſt line was 
of ninetcen battalions, Next was the firſt line of horſe, on the 
left, extending towards the horſe of M. Martin ; the reſt of whoſe 
army reached as far as the hill of Lutzingen. The ſecond line 
was drawn up, as uſual, with the infantry in the center. Between 
the two armies, there was an hill, which commanded all the plain, 
and whoſe declivity reached as far as the rivulet that ran along the 
front of their camp. 


In 
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In the mean time, the Duke of Marlborough, having given the 
neceſſary direction for the attack, the Imperialiſts marched along a 
wood near Volperſteten, and ſixteen battalions of the left advanced 
at the ſame time towards Blenheim; the Generals of the Confe- 
derates deſigning, by that motion, to attack the enemy in the flank 
on both ſides. But as ſoon as the latter were ſenſible of this, they 
ſet on fire the villages of Volperſteten and Anterheim, and alſo the 
milis and ſome houſes of Blenheim, and made a great fire from 
their batteries, even before the forces of the Confederates appeared 
on the riſing ground near the morals. The artillery of the Allies 
was brought to bear at that time, and by the favour of its fire the 
foot forded the river, and bridges were made for the horſe, The 
French committed a fatal error in ſuffering the Allies to paſs the 
brook unmoleſted ; and this fault was imputed to Marthal Tallard. 
It is ſaid, that this General acknowledged, when he was atterwards 
in England, that he ſaw, before the battle, from the Duke of 
Marlborough's diſpoſitions, that he had to deal with his maiter in 
the art of war. 

At noon the action was begun by a body of Engliſh and Heſſians, 
under Major General Wilkes, who having paſſed the rivulet with 
dificulty, and filed off to the left in the tace of the enemy, attacked 
the village of Blenheim with great vigour ; but were repulicd at- 
ter three ſucceſſive attempts. In the mean time, the troops in the 
center, and part of the right wing, paſſed the rivulet on planks in 
different places, and formed themſelves on the other ſide. They 
were, however, then charged by the French horſe with juch impetu- 
oſity, and ſo terribly galled in flank by the troops poſted at Ben- 
heim, that they fell in diſorder, and part of them repaſled the ri- 
vulet ; but a reinforcement of dragoons coming up, the French 
cavalry were broken in ther turn, and driven to the very hedges 
of the village of Blenheim. The left wing of the Contederates 
being now completely formed, aſcended the hull in a firm compac- 
ted body, charging the enemy's horſe, which could no longer itand 
their ground; but rallied ſeveral times as they gave way. Tallard, 
in order to make a vigorous effort, ordered tea battalions to fill up 
the intervals of his cavalry, The Duke of Marlborough perceiv- 
ing his deliga, ſent three battalions of the troops of Zell to ſuitain 
his horſe. Nevertheleis, the line was a liitle dilordered by the pro- 
digious fire from the French intantry, and even oblige to recoil 
about ſixty paces ; but the Confederates advancing to the charge 
with redoubled ardour, routed the French horte; and their batta- 
lions being thus abandoned, were cut in pieces, Tallard, having 
rallied his broken cavalry behind ſome tents that were {till ſtanding, 
relolved to draw off the troops he had potted in the village of Blen- 
heim, and ſent an Aid-de-camp to Marſin, who was with che 
Flector of Bavaria on the left, to deſire he would face the Confe- 
derates with ſome troops to the right of the village of Oberklau, 
ſo as to keep them in play, and favour the retreat of the forces 
trom Blenheim, That officer aflured him, he was fo far from be- 

ing 
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ing in a condition to ſpare troops, that he could hardly maintain 
his ground. The fate of the day was now more than half decided. 
The French cavalry being vigorouſly attacked in flank, were total- 
ly defeated. Part of them endeavoured to gain a bridge, which 
4 had thrown over the Danube between Hochſtedt and Blenheim ; 
but they were ſo cloſely purſued, that thoſe who eſcaped the ſlaugh- 
ter threw themſelves into the river, where they riſhed. Tallard, 
being ſurrounded, was taken near a mill behind the village of Son- 
deren, together with the Marquis de Montperoux, 8 of 
horſe, the Major-Generals de Seppeville, de Silly, de la Valiere, 
and many other officers of diſtinction. 

Whilſt theſe occurrences paſſed on the left wing, Marfin's quar- 
ters at the village of Oberklau, in the center, were attacked by ten 
battalions, under the Prince of Holſtein- beck, who paſſed the rivu- 
let with undaunted reſolution; but, before he could form his men 
on the other ſide, he was overpowered by numbers, mortally wound- 
ed, and taken priſoner. His battalions being ſupported by ſome 
Daniſh and Hanoverian cavalry, renewed * — and were 
again repulſed. At length, the Duke of Marlborough in perſon 
brought up ſome freſh ſquadrons from the body of reſerve, and 
obliged the enemy to retire. By this time, Prince Eugene had 
obliged the left wing of the enemy to give ground, after having 
ſurmounted a great number of difficulties, ſuſtained a very obſh- 
nate oppoſition, and ſeen his cavalry, in which his chief ſtrength 
ſeemed to lie, three times repulſed, 

The Duke of Marlborough had no ſooner defeated the right 
wing, than he made a diſpoſition to reinforce the Prince, when he 
underſtood from an Aid-de-camp, that his Highneſs had no occaſion 
for aſſiſtance; and that the Elector with Monſieur de Marſin had 
abandoned Oberklau and Lutzengen. They were purſued as far 
as the villages of Morſelingen and Teiſſenhoven, from whence they 
retre ted to Dillingen and Lawingen. The Confederates were now 
maſters of the field of battle, and ſurrounded the village of Blen- 
heim, in which ſeven and twenty battalions and twelve ſquadrons 
were poſted. Seeing themſelves cut off from all communication 
with the reſt of their army, and deſpairing of being able to force 
their way through the Allies, they capitulated about eight in the 
evening, laid down their arms, delivered their colours and ſtandards, 
and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, on condition that the 
officers ſhould not be rifled. 

Thus, under the conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, was a 
moſt glorious and compleat victory obtained over the enemy. Ten 
thouſand French and Bavarians were left dead on the field of bat- 
tle; the greater part of thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons pe- 
rithed in the river Danube; thirteen thouſand were made priſoners ; 
one hundred pieces of cannon were taken, with twenty-four mortars, 
one hundred and twenty-nine colours, one hundred and ſeventy- one 
ſtandards, ſcventeen pair of kettle drums, three thouſand fix hun- 
cred ents, four and thirty coaches, three hundred laden 1 
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bridges of boats, fifteen pontoons, and fifteen barrels and eight 
caſks filled with filver. Of the Allies, about four thouſand five 
hundred men were killed, and about eight thouſand wounded or taken. 

During this memorable engagement, the Duke of Marlborough 
rode through the hotteſt of the fire with the calmeſt intrepidity, 
giving his orders with that preſence of mind and deliberation by 
which he was always diſtinguiſhed. When he was in the heat of 
action, one of the Generals, after two attacks upon the enemy's 
lines, having wheeled off with the horſe in deſpair, the Duke rode 
up to him, and without ſeeming to ſuppoſe that he was flying from 

e enemy, ſaid, © Sir, you are under a miſtake ; the enemy lies 
« that way; you have nothing to do but to face him, and the day 
ve js your own.” Upon which, that General retured to the charge, 
and helped to repulſe the enemy with a great ſlaughter. 

When the Duke of Marlborough the next day viſited Marſhal 
'Tallard, he told that General, he was ſorry ſuch a misfortune 
ſhould happen perſonally on one for whom he had a great eſteem. 
But when the Marſhal obſerved to him, „“ that his Grace had 
cheaten the belt troops in the world ;“ the Duke replied, ** Your 
% Lordſhip, I preſume, excepts thoſe who had the honour to beat 
« them.“ 

The conſequence of the battle of Blenheim, together with the 
victory at Schellenberg, being the reduction of all Bavaria, and 
the places which the Elector had taken from the Empire, occaſioned 
congratulatory letters to the Duke of Marlborough from molt of 
the potentates of Europe, and in particular from the States- gene- 
ral and the Emperor. That from the States compliments him in 
the following terms: We return your Excellency molt hearty 
«« thanks, for tha ſpeedy notice you were pleaſed to ſend us of 
** ſo agreeable news. After the firſt blow you gave them at Schel- 
«*« lenberg, we had reaſon to expect much greater would follow; 
«* but never durſt have carried our hopes ſo far, as to think of ſo 
«* glorious and compleat a victory, as you have, with the army of 
« the Allies, gained over the enemy. 

The action of that day has placed the greatneſs of your me- 
* rit in its trueſt luſtre: a day, whoſe glory might have been en- 
% vied by the greateſt captains of pal ages, and whoſe memory 
«© will endure through all ages to come. 
We heartily congratulate your Excellency upon this occaſion, 
and rejoice for the glory you have acquired, as well as for the 
advantage the common cauſe has obtaine\l thereby. This action 
will let France fee, that her troops are not invincible, and will 
ws ove ſuch a blow as that King never felt in the whole courſe of 

us reign (6).” 

The Emperor's letter was written with his own hand, and writ- 
ten to the Duke as Prince of Mindelheim ; a titie whici his Im- 
perial Majeſty had conferred upon him. In this letter the Empe- 
ror informed the Duke, that he * had freely, and of his own ac- 


«© card, 


(2) Vid, the States letter at length, Lediard, Vol, I P. 408, 409. 
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cord, admitted him among the Princes of the Roman Empire, 
« not ſo much in conſideration of the nobility of his extraction, 
*« as upon account of his perſonal merit, and his great deſerts to- 
« wards him, his auguſt houſe, and the holy Roman empire.“ 

« T have been willing,“ his Imperial Majeſty continued, “ that 
« this public monument of the ſupreme honour in Germany, 
« which 1 have ſo deſervedly conferred upon you, ſhould remain, 
« that it may be more and more made appear to the whole world, 
«*« how much I], and all the Empire, owe to the moſt ſerene Queen 
«« of Great Britain, for having tent her powerful aſſiſtance as tar as 
Bavaria itſelf, under your conduct; and alſo to your Highneſs, 
that things have been 19 profperouſly conducted, and with fo 
« much prudence and courage. For not only fame, but likewiſe 
the Generals of my forces, the comnanions and ſharers of your 
« Jabours and victories, attribute the ſame chiefly to your counſels, 
« and the valour and bravery of the Engliſh and other forces, who 
« fought under your conduct. Theſe actions are fo great, and par- 
« ticularly that of Hochſtedt, which was ſo glorious a victory over 
« the French, that paſt ages have not ſeen the like; that we may 
1 rejoice to ſce, not only the moſt pernicious efforts of the enemy 
« repulſed, and the affairs of Germany, which were fomewhat 
re tottering, or rather thoſe of all Europe, ſecured and ſettled again; 
rc but, likewiſe, that it may be reaſonably hoped, that the full and 
«« perfect liberty of the Chriſtian world ſhall be reſcued from the 
* power of France, which was ſo imminently impending over it.” 
His Imperial Majeſty alſo cauſed a pillar to be erected at Hochſtedt, 
to perpetuate the memory of this glorious battle, and his own grati- 
tude, by an elegant Latin inſcription ; which remained *till the ge- 
neral peace, when the Elector of Bavaria, being reſtored to his do- 
minions, cauſed it to be demohſhed. 

The victory at Blenheim having entirely changed the face of aſ- 
fairs in the Empire, the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
ſignified their opinion to Prince Lewis of Baden, that it would be 
for the advantage of the common caule to join all their forces, and 
drive the French out of Germany, rather than loſe time at the 
ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, which would ſurrender of courſe. This opi- 
nion was confirmed by the conduct of the French garrifon at Augſ- 
burgh, who quitted that place on the 16th day of Auguſt, Ihe 
Magiſtrates ſent a deputation, ſoliciting the protection of the Dube 
of Marlborough, who forthwith ordered a detachment to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of that important city. The Duke, having ſent Marſhal 
Tallard under a guard of dragoons to Frankfort, and diſpoſed of 
the other priſoners of diſtinction in the adjacent places, encamp- 
ed at Sefellingen, within halt a league of Ulm. — he held à 
conference with the Princes Eugene and Lewis of Baden, in which 
they agreed, that, as the enemy retreated towards the Rhine, 
the Confederate army ſhouid take the ſame route, excepting three 
and twenty battalions and {ome iquadrons, to be left for the * ot 


* 
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ch of Auguſt, by different routes, to the general rendezvous at 
— — Phihpſburgb. They then reſolved, that Prince 
Lewis of Baden ſhould undertake the ſiege of Landau, in order to 
ſecure the circle of Suabia from the incurſions of that garriſon. 
Accordingly on the 12th of September, he marched towards Lan- 
dau, with the troops deſtined for the fiege ; and the Duke of 
Marlborough, with Prince Eugene, encamped at Croon Weiſſen- 
berg, to coyer the enterprize (e). ; . 

By this time Ulm ha ſurrendered to Thungen, even before the 
trenches were opened, Villeroy advanced with his army towards 
Landau, as if he had intended to attack the Confederates ; but he 
retired without having made any attempt for the relief of the 
place, which made a moſt vigorous defence, till the 23d of No- 
vember, when the beſiegers having lodged themſelves on the coun- 
terſcarps, the breaches being practicable, and the diſpoſitions 
made for a general aſſault, the garriſon capitulated. 

In the mean while, the length of this fiege made the Duke of 
Marlborough apprehenſive, that he ſhould not have time to exe- 
cute his deſigns on the Moſelle, which were no leſs important than 
the taking of Landau, 'This apprehenſion increaſed upon advice; 
that the French intended to ſend a reinforcement towards Triers, 
from the Netherlands and Haguenau. He therefore reſolved, be- 
fore the ſurrender of Landau, to purſue the enemy, and to march 
towards Triers with part of his forces; leaving the reſt, under 
the command of Prince Eugene, at Croon Weiſſenberg. This re- 
ſolution being taken, his Grace ſent ſome battalions, and a de- 
tachment of horſe, to poſſeſs Homburg, with orders to fortify that 

ſt. That detachment was followed by another, with the artil- 
— commanded by Colonel Blood; and on the 22d of October, 
the reſt of the forces deſigned for that expedition marched to 
Homburg, where the Duke joined them on the 24th. His Grace 
marched with great expedition through a mountainous country, 
almoſt deſart, in order to prevent the junction of the troops from 
the two camps of the enemy. He arrived the 28th, at night, at 
Hermerſkel, within fix leagues of Triers, where three deputies of 
that city came to him, and acquainted him, that the French hav- 
ing ſtill three hundred men in the fort, they were fearful they 
might receive ſome ill uſage from them, if his Grace did not pre- 
vent it, This advice obhged him to march on the 29th, before 
break of day, with all the cavalry, and four battalions ; and about 
eleven o'clock, his vanguard appearing in ſight of Triers, the 
French quitted the fort, having thrown their ammunition, and 
ſome corn into the Moſelle. His dragoons purſued them to the 
banks of the river, and took part of their | army and a few 
priſoners. 'The Duke, having thus poſſeſſed this unportant poſt, 
ſummoned a great number of pioneers to work on the tortifications, _ 
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and went on the 31ſt of October, to view the ground about the 
Saar; cauſing a camp to be marked there for the horſe, to cover 
thoſe fortifications, where they encamped the next day. On the 
firſt of November, he made the re- partition of the winter-quarters 
to the ſeveral Generals under him, went to Traerbach, took a 
view of the place, gave the neceſſary orders for the fiege of it by 
the Hereditary Prince of Heſſe-caſſel, and then returned to the 
camp of Croon Weiſſenberg; where the Marquis of Prie, Ambaſ- 
ſador of Savoy, arrived to confer with his Grace and Prince Eu- 
gene. He had afterwards an audience of the King of the Ro- 
mans; and in a conference with that Monarch, Prince Lewis of 
Baden, Prince Eugene, and the Duke of Marlborough, they con- 
certed the number of forces to be ſent into Italy, and their march. 
The Envoy of the King of Poland likewiſe arrived there, and it 
was agreed, that the Duke of Marlborough ſhould take a journey 
to the court of Berlin. Accordingly when his Grace had taken 

leave cf the King of the Romans, and the two princes, he ſet out 
for that city by the way of Caſſel, where he was welcomed with 
the diſcharge of the cannon of the place, and received with all 
imaginable honours. 

He continued his journey from thence, and arrived at the capital 
of Brandenburgh on the 22d of November in the evening. He 
was met out of the town by the King's Great Chamberlain, the 
Field-Marſhal, the Lord Raby, Envoy Extraordinary from the 
Queen of Great Britain, and ſeveral other perſons of quality, who 
conducted him to the houſe appropriated for the entertainment of 
Ambaſſadors, where, with his retinue, he was lodged and enter- 
tained during his ſtay there. He had audience that evening of 
the King and Queen, and was received with great marks of kind- 
neſs and eſteem. The miniſters of this court, the foreign miniſters, 
and other perſons of quality, all ſtrove in a particular manner to 
expreſs their ſenſe of the Duke of 1 perſonal merit, 
and of the ſignal advantages that the Empire had received by his 
courage and conduct. On the 26th, his Grace left Berlin, accom- 

ied by the Prince Royal of Pruſſia; and at his departure, the 
King gave him a hat, with a diamond button and loop, and a dia- 
mond hat- band, valued at between 20 and 30,000 crowns, two fine 

ſaddle horſes, with very rich furniture, and many other preſents. 
In this vifit the Duke of Marlborough prevailed with the King 
of Pruſſia to continue, and even to augment his forces in Italy, 
when he was on the point of recalling them from the Duke of Sa- 
voy's ſervice; which kept the Eavoyard ſteady to the alliance. 
And his Grace alſo laid down ſuch ſchemes to the court of Berlin, 
as deferred their pretenſions to the late King William's eſtate to a 
better opportunity, and prevented ſome miſunderſtandings betwixt 
the Pruſſians and the Dutch about that affair. And his able con- 
duct in theſe particulars cauſed the whole confederacy to _ 
| ledge 
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ledge, That he had done the greateſt ſervices that could be to 
« the common cauſe, at that juncture,” 

From Berlin the Duke proceeded to the courtof Hanover, where, 
as in all other places, he was received with particular marks of 
diſtinction. He afterwards _— to the Hague, where he was 
congratulated by the States- eneral on his victories at Schellen- 
berg and Blenheim; and he was treated with as much reſpe in 
Holland, as if he had been Stadtholder. In December he embark- 
ed for England, where the people in general received him with 
great joy, and he was welcomed home as an Hero who had retrie- 
ved the glory of the nation. He brought with him Marſhal Tal- 
lard, — the reſt of the general officers who had fallen to the 
ſhare of the Engliſh. | 
The ſucceſſes of the Duke of Marlborough during this cam- 
paign had been very great: however, he would have made a far- 
ther progreſs againſt the enemy, had not ſome of his ſchemes 
been fruſtrated by the obſtinacy or timidity of the Dutch Gene- 
rals. And he had alſo found it impracticable to bring Prince 
Lewis of Baden to act cordially with him. It has been obſerved, 
that this Prince was jealous of the glory which the Duke of Marl- 
borough had acquired; and ſuch a bigotted Papiſt, that he repi- 
ned at the ſueceſs of an heretical general (4). 

After his arrival in England, the Duke of Marlborough receiv- 
ed the thanks of both Houſes of Parliament for his great and 
important fervices. The Lord-keeper, Sir Nathan Wright, in 
his ſpeech to him on this occaſion, obſerved, that the late glorious 
victories were chiefly, if not alone, owing to his Grace's conduct 
and valour. This, (ſaid he) is the unanimous voice of England, 
and all her Majeſty's allies.” Beſides appointing a committee 
to thank the Duke for his ſervices, the Houſe of Commons alſo 

reſented an addreſs to the Queen, expreſſing the ſenſe the Houſe 

ad * of the glorious victories obtained by the forces of her Ma- 
«< jeſty, andher allies, under the command of his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough ;” and requeſting her, ** to conſider of ſome 
oh og_ means to perpetuate the memory of the great ſervice 
performed by the {aid Duke.” She teſtified her approbation of 
this addreſs, and in a few days gave them to underſtand by a meſſage 
that ſhe was inclined to grant the intereſt of the Crown in the ho- 
nour and manor of Woodſtock, and hundred of Wootton, to the 
Duke of Mariborough and his heirs ; a bill for that purpoſe ac- 
cordingly paſſed both Houſes, and received the Royal aſſent; and 
the Comptroller of the Queen's works was likewiſe ordered to 
build, in Woodſtock Park, a magnificeat palace for the Duke; 
which was thereupon erected, and is now well known by the name 
of Blenheim houle, 

In the mean time, the Duke of Marlborough was emploved in 

1 making 


(4) Smollet's Hiſt. of England, Vol. IX. P. 363. Vid. alſo Biograph. 
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making preparations for the enſuing campaign; and on the 14th 
of March, 1705, he embarked for Holland, where he prevailed 
upon the States- general to contribute their troops for the execution 
of his project, which was to act againſt the enemy upon the Mo- 
ſelle, and accordingly magazines of all ſorts were formed at Triers. 
Having concerted with the Deputies of the States, and the Dutch 
Generals, the neceſſary meaſures for opening the campaign, he 
ſet out for Maeſtricht, in order to aſſemble Ya army. On the 
15th of June the Engliſh troops paſſed the Maeſe, and continued 
their march towards the Moſelle, under the command of General 
Churchill; and the Duke ſet out for Creutznach, to confer with 
Prince Lewis of Baden, who excuſed himſelf on pretence of being 
much indiſpoſed. Marlborough viſited him at Raſtadt, where 
they had a conference, in which it was reſolved, that a ſufficient 
number of German troops ſhould be left for the ſecurity of the lines 
of Lauterberg and Stolhoffen, under the command of General 
Thungen ; and that Prince Lewis of Baden ſhould march with a 
large detachment towards the Saar, to act in concert with the Duke 
of Marlborough. 'The Confederate army paſſed the Moſelle and 
the Saar in the beginning of June, and encamped at Elft in 
ſight of the enemy, who retired with great precipitation, and in- 
trenched themſelves in the neighbourhood of Coningſmacheren. 
The Duke's deſign was to beſiege Saar Louis; but Prince Lewis 
failed in the performance of his engagement: he teigned himſelf 
ſick, and repaired to the Bath at Schlangenbade, leaving the ſmall 
number of Imperial troops he had conducted as far as Creutznach, 
under the command of the Count de Frize. He was ſuſpected of 
treachery.; but it is probable, that he was only actuated by envy 
at the military reputation of the Duke of Marlborough. 

In the mean time, the French had acquired a conlidezable ſu- 
periority in the Netherlands, where General Overkirk was obli- 
ged to ſtand upon the defenſive. They inveſted Huy, and carried 
on their operations ſo vigorouſly, that in a few days the garriſon 
were obliged to ſurrender themiclves priſoners of war. Villeroy 
then undertook the reduction of Liege, and actually began his 
works before the citadel, Marlborough was no ſooner informed 
of the progreſs of the enemy, than he marched to Triers, where 
it was reſolved in a council, that the army ſhould return to the Nę- 
therlands. The troops were in motion on the 19th of June, and 
marched with ſuch expedition, that they paſſed the Macte on the 
firſt day of July. Villeroy having received advice of the Duke's 
approach, abandoned his enterprize, and retired to "Tongeren, 
trom hence he retreated within his lines. Marlborough having 
Joined Auverquerque, ient General Scholten with a detachment 10 
myveſt Huy; aud in a ſeœ days the garrifon ſurrendered at diſere- 
Non. : 

The Duke being now Ceſirons of ſtriking a firoke of impor- 
tance, ſent General Hompeich to the States-General, with a my 
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poſal for attacking the F rench lines; and obtained their permiſ- 
fion to do whatever he ſhould think proper for the good of the 
common cauſe. He then explained his ſcheme in two ſucceſſive 
councils of war, by which it was at length approved and reſolved 
upon, though ſome Dutch Generals declared againſt the undertak- 
ing. The F rench lines were exccedingly well contrived and ſe- 
cured; and their troops were poſted along them, amounting to 
one hundred battalions, and one hundred and forty- ſix ſquadrons. 
The Allied army did not much exceed that number. In order to 
divide them, Monſ. Auverquerque made a falſe motion, and paſ- 
ſed the Mehaigne, as if he had intended to attack the lines about 
Meffelin; and the ſtratagem ſucceeded. The French weakened 
the other parts by ſtrengthening that which was on the ſide of the 
Gerbiſe towards Namur. 'The Duke of Marlborough having 
made the diſpoſition, the army began to march in the night between 
the 17th and 18th of July, in order to force a paſſage of the 
French lines at Elixheim, the caſtle of Waugh, and the villages 
of Waugh, Neerheſpen, and Oſtmalen. Theſe poſts were taken 
with very little difficulty; but, before the infantry could come up, 
the enemy advanced with fifty ſquadrons, and twenty battalions, 
and began to fire from eight pieces of cannon, with triple barrels, 
which did confiderable execution, The Duke perceiving, that 
they were continually reinforced from the other parts of the lines, 
ordered the horſe to charge their cavalry, which were ſoon broken 
and routed ; but rallying behind their infantry, interlincd with 
foot, and joined by freſn iquadrons, they advanced again towards 
the Allies, who were now ſuſtained by their infantry, and moved 
forwards to renew the charge. After a warm, though ſhort en- 
agement, the enemy's horſe were defeated with great ſlaughter. 
he infantry ſeeing themſelves abandoned in the plain, retreated 
in great diſorder, between the villages of Helliſheim and Gol- 
ſteven, where they were joined by the reſt of their army, and form- 
ed again in order of battle. In the mean while, the Duke of 
Marlborough ordered all his troops to enter the lines ; and ex- 
tended his right towards the great Geete, before Tirlemont, where 
the enemy had leſt the battalion of Montluc, which ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. In this action the Contederates took the Marquis 
D'Allegre and the Count de Horne, Lieutenant-Generals, one 
Major-General, two Brigadier-Generals, with many other ollicers, 
and a great number of common ſoldiers, a large heap of ſtandards, 
four colours, one pair of kettle drums, and ten pieces of cannon. 
In this action the Duke of Marlborough greaily expoſed his per- 
ton, and was ſometimes in very imminent danger. In particular, 
as he was advancing to charge at the head of ſeveral ſquadrons, he 
was attacked by a Bavarian ofiicer with great fury; but on raiſing 
him{elf on his ſtirrups to ſtrike at his Grace with the greater ad- 

vantage, the officer fell from his horſe, and was immediately lain. 
The body of troops commanded by Monſ, D'Allegre bang 
thus 
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thus defeated with little or no loſs to the Confederates, the EleQor 
of Bavaria, and the Marſhal de Villeroy paſſed the great Geete and 
the Deule with great expedition, and took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong 
camp at Parck, their left extending to Rooſelaer, and their right 
to Wineſelem, againſt the height of Louvain, Next day the 
Duke of Marlborough marching through the plain of Parck, 
took twelve hundred priſoners, os could not keep pace with the 
reſt of the enemy's forces; and, in the evening, he encamped with 
the right at the Abbey of Vlierſbeck, and the left before Bier- 
beck, under the cannon of Louvain, He detached Lieutenant- 
General Henkelum, the Duke of Wirtemberg, and Count Oxien- 
ſtiern, with a conſiderable body of forces, to attack ſome poſts on 
the Deule, which were ſlenderly guarded. Their advanced guard 
accordingly paſſed the river, and repulſed the enemy ; but, for 
want of timely ſupport, they were obliged to paſs it and retire, 
On the 15th of Auguſt, the Duke of Marlborough moved from 
Mildert to Corbais, and next day continued his march to Genap, 
from whence he advanced to Fiſchermont. On the 17th Gene- 
ral Auverquerque took the poſt of Waterlo ; and next day the 
Confederate army was drawn up in order of battle before the ene- 
my, who extended from Overyſche, near the wood of Soignes, to 
Neeryſche, with the little river Yiche in their front, ſo as to cover 
Bruffels and Louvain, The Dukeof Marlborough propoſed to attack 
them immediately before they ſhould recover themſelves from their 
coniternation ; and Auverquerque approved of the deſign. But it 
was oppoſed by General Schlangenburgh and other Dutch officers, 
who repreſented it in ſuch a light to the Deputies of the States, who 
attended the army, that they refuſed to concur in the execution. 
The Duke being obliged to relinquiſh the ſcheme, wrote an ex- 
poſtulatory letter to the States-General, complaining of their 
having withdrawn that confidence which they had repoied in him 
while he acted in Germany. This letter being publiſhed at the 
Hague, excited murmurs among the people ; and the Engliſh na- 
tion were incenſed at the preſumption of the Deputies, who wrote 
ieveral letters in their own juſtification to the States-General ; but 
theſe had no effect upon the people, by whom Marlborough was 
reſpected even to a degree of adoration. 'I'he States-Genera!, 
therefore, thought proper to make ſome ſubmiſſions to the Duke, 
and to remove Schlangenburgh from his command. 

When the ſeaſon for action was over, his Grace, in conſequence 
of preſſing letters from the Emperor, ſet out for Vienna, in order 
to concert the operations of the enſuing campaign, and other im- 
portant affairs, in which the concerns of the Allies were intereſted. 
In his way he was magnificently entertained by the Elector of 
Triers, and by the Elector Palatine, and complimented by the 
Magiitracy of Frankfort, where he conferred with Prince Lewis 
of Baden. On the 12th of November he arrived at Vienna, 
where he was treated with the higheſt marks of diſtinction and 
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cordial friendſhip by their Imperial Majeſties. His ſon-in-law, 
the Earl of Sunderland, had been ſent thither as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary ; and now they conferred together with the Emperor and 
his Miniſters. It was reſolved to maintain the war with redoubled 
vigour; the treaties were renewed ; and proviſion made for the 
ſecurity of the Duke of Savoy (eg. 

Whilſt the Duke of Marlborough continued at Vienna, he was 
ſeized with a fit of the gout, which confined him three days to his 
chamber ; and, during that time, he was viſited by all perſons of 
rank and diſtinction in that city. And his Imperial Majeſty, in 
conſideration of the ſignal ſervices done by his Grace to the 
Auftrian family, and to the Empire, made him a grant of the ter- 
ritory of Mindelheim in Suabia, not far from Augſburgh, lately 
poſſeſſed by Duke Maximilian, uncle to the then Elector of Bava- 
ria; and a patent was ordered to pais the Seai for erecting thus 
fief into a principality, agreeable to the title conferred on him the 
year before by the Emperor Leopold, In conſequence of this, 
the Duke of Mariborough was diſtinguiſhed for the future, 
throughout the Empire, by the ſtile and title of Prince of Mindel- 
heim. When he departed from Vienna, his Imperial Majeſty or- 
dered horſes to be ready at every ſtage, at his own expence, for 
the Duke's accommodation; and ſent ſeveral Officers of his Court 
before him, to prepare every thing for his reception wherever he 
came. And in all the towns and cities he went through, the 
burghers and garriſons were drawn up in arms, and beat their 
drums as his Grace paſſed, by the expreſs order of the Emperor. 

In his return, he alſo viſited the Courts of Berlin and Hanover, 
where he was likewiſe received with that extraordinary reſpect 
which was due to his character; and on the 14th of December 
he arrived at the Hague. There he ſettled the operations of the 
next campaign with the States-General, who conſented to join 
England in maintaining an additional body of ten thouſand men, 
as a reinforcement to the army of Prince Eugene in Italy. He 
afterwards ſet out for England, where he arrived on the z iſt of 
December ; and on the 7th of January following, it was voted by 
the Houſe of Commons, That the thanks of their Houte be 
given to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, for his great 
<< lervices performed to her Majeſty and the nation, in the 
campaign, and for his prudenteg nociations with her Majeſty's 
*« allies.” And accordingly a committee was appointed, who 
waited on his Grace for that purpoſe. 

On the loch of April, 1706, the Duke of Marlborough em- 
barked again for Holland, and on the 14th of that month arrived 
at the Hague, where, the next day, he received the compliments 
of the public miniſters, and other perſons of rank and quality, on 
his arrival; and, the day following, his Grace bad a conicrence 

with 
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with the Deputies of the States-General, upon the neceſſary mea- 
ſures to be taken for opening the campaign. He had ſeveral 
other conferences with the Deputies, and the Dutch Generals; af. 
ter which he leſt the Hagve on the gth of May, accompanied by 
Marſhal Auverquerque, and proceeded to take on him the com- 
mand of the army (J). 

He aſſembled the troops of the Allies between Borchloen and 
Groes-waren, and found it amounted to ſeventy- four battalions of 
foot and one hundred and twenty-three ſquadrons of horſeand dra. 
' goons, well furniſhed with artiilery and pontoons, In the mean 
time, the court of France having received intelligence, that the 
Daniſh and Pruſſian troops had not yet joined the Confederates, 
ordered the Elector of Bavaria and Marſhal Villeroy to attack them 
before the junction could be effected. In purſuance of this order, 
they paſicd the Deule on the 19th of May, and poſted themſelves 
at Tirlemont, being ſuperior in number to the Allied army. There 
they were joined by the horſe of the army, commanded by Mar- 
ſhal Marſin, and encamped between Tirlemont and Judoigne. 

On Whitſunday, earty in the morning, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough advanced with his army in eight columns towards the village 
of Ramillies, being by this time joined by the Danes ; and - 
learned that the enemy were in march to give him battle. 'The 
two armies were in fight of each other, by eight o'clock 
that morning, having nothing but a rivulet, which was almoſt dry, 
between them. That of the enemy ſtretched its right to the 
tomb of Ottemont, towards the Mehaigne, being compoſed of 
the houſhold troops, ſuſtained by eight brigades of horſe, having 
before it the village of Franquenie, where Marſhal Villeroy had 
poſted four battalions ; the left extended itſelf towards Autregliſe, 
in which there was a body of foot; they had in the fame man- 
ner three villages in their front, one on their right, one on their 
left, and the third in the centre. The firſt line of their infantry 
was in theſe three villages, the ſecond had before it ſome re- 
trenchments, partly natural and partly thrown up in haſte. Their 
left and their front were covered by a little rivulet, fo ſteep that 
cavalry could not paſsit. They were more open on their right, 
which was the reaſon that they poſted there the houſhold troops, and 
the greateſt part of their horſe. 

The army of the Allies was drawn up in order of battle by 
the Duke of Marlborough and Monſ. Auverquerque, the right 
extending near Folz on the Vauſe, with a little moraſs before it, 
the left towards the Mehaigne near Brancha : behind the centre 
was Jandrouille, where they poſted a body of reſerve, conſiſtin g ot 
their beſt troops, which were afterwards of great uſe, Between 
eleven and twelve o'clock the armies fronted each other, impatient 


to come to an engagement. 'The cannonading began at half an 
hour 


(J) Lediard's Life of che Duke of Marlborough, Vol. II. P. 1. 9. 
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hour after one, and at half an hour after two the action commen- 
ced on our left, between the houſhold troops of France and the 
Dutch korſe, commanded by the Count de Tilly. The engage. 
ment was long and obſtinate, the Dutch being twice repulſed, and 
the French as often. : 

The Duke of Marlborough being apprehenſive of the danger to 
which the Dutch troops were expoſed, galloped from the right to 
the left, and in the way ordered the infantry in the center to engage, 
which was the grand attack. It was made on the village of Ra- 
millics, which was full of the enemy's infantry, and where they 
had a great part of their cannon. The Duke ordered twenty- 
four pieces of cannon, and twelve battalions, to advance againſt 
it from the center, which was done, and the troops engaged with 
all imaginable vigour, being ſuſtained by the whole firſt line of in- 
fantry. His Grace had recourſe on this occaſion to a feint, which 
ſucceeded perfectly well; he ordered the Engliſh foot to defile 
towards the left of the enemy, as if they intended to attack the 
village of Offer, which covered them on that fide. This had 
ſuch an effect on the French, that they immediately ſent their 
beſt troops thither, which greatly weakened their center, where, 
however, the battle continued for an hour and half, with much ob- 
ſtinacy and carnage. 

In the Duke ot Marlborough's pafſage from the right to the 
left, where he went to ſuccour the Dutch horſe, he twice narrow- 
ly miſſed loſing his life; for in attempting to leap a ditch, his 
horſe threw him on the ground, where he was immediately ſur- 
rounded by the enemy's dragoons, but an Engliſh” ſquadron diſ- 
engaged him; and as his Aid-de-camp, Colonel Bingfield, held the 
{tirrup for him to mount another horſe, the Colonel had his head 
ſhot off by a cannon ball, which at the ſame time ſtunned his 
Grace. However, as ſoon as he recovered, he continued his march 
to the left with eighteen ſquadrons, in order to ſuſtain the Dutch 
horſe, whilſt the body of reſerve that was before mentioned, 
marched in one column to take the troops of the houſhold in flank ; 
our ſquadrons which were in cloſe order took the advantage of 
the ſpaces between thoſe of the enemy, to penetrate their lines 
and attack them in flank ; and the body of reſerve having in the 
mean time beat ſome ſquadrons of dragoons, which were 
forming in the valley of Tavieres, they came up ſo opportunely, 
that the French were effeQtually ſurrounded. Upon this the 
enemy began to give way, and fled ſoon after in the greateſt diſ- 
order, becauſe the ſecond line, behind which they might have ral- 
lied, had already retired to the left. Much about the ſame time, 
the Allies drove the enemy out of the village of Ramillies, and 
took from them ten pieces of cannon ; and a little after they had 
| wo the village, entirely broke their infantry, and put them to 

ight. ; 

The whole army of the enemy retired upon this behind ſome 
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thickets and a hollow road, where it again formed itſelf, whilſt 
our's advanced between the Yauſe and the Mehaigne, ſo that it 
was five o'clock before they were drawn up in the plain. The 
Duke of Marlborough and Monſ. Auverquerque would have led 
their troops on to attack the enemy a ſecond time, had not their 
right retired, and their left began to withdraw, before the Allies 
could reach them. About this time the French King's own re- 
giment of foot, conſiſting of four battalions, retiring into the 
mm between Ramillies and Judoigne, where they had left their 

napſacks, broke their ranks that they might the better take them 
up. A bodyof Engliſh horſe obſerving this, fell upon them im- 
mediately, ſo that this regiment threw down their arms, and ſur. 
rendered to Hay's dragoons, a very few having time enough to 
retreat into a wood that was before them. 

While the enemy's troops continued their retreat, part through 
the defile of Ramee Abbaye, and part by Judoigne, an accident 
happened to them which augmented the Duke of Marlborough's 
victory. Some carriages belonging to the vanguard breaking, 
ſtopped the baggage and artillery, which prevented the troops 
from defiling in order; and they apprehending that our horſe 
were juſt at their heels, quitted their ranks, and threw down their 
arms, that they might the more readily make their eſcape. It was 
here that molt of the priſoners were made; for in the action there 
was no quarter given, our horſe being provoked by the ridiculous 
gaiconades of the muſquetaires and gendarmerie, of which they 
were very full at the beginning of the engagement (g). 

The Elector of Bavaria, and Marſhal Villeroy, ſaved themſelves 
with the utmoſt difficulty. The purſuit was followed through 
Judoigne *till two o'clock in the morning, five leagues from the 
field of battle, and within two of Louvain. So that the Dv'i:- 
of Marlborough obtained a moſt compleat victory. The baggage 
and artillery of the enemy were taken, with about one hundred 
and twenty colours or ſtandards, fix hundred officers, and tix 
thouſand private ſoldiers 3 and about eight thouſand were killed 
or wounded, Prince Maximilian and Prince Monbafon loſt their 
lives; the Major-Generals Palavicini and Mezieres were taken, 
together with the Marquiſſes de Bar, de Nonant, and de la Baume, 
fon of Marſhal Tallard, Monſieur de Montmorency, nephew to 
the Duke of Luxemburgh, and many other perſons of diſtinction. 
The loſs of the Allies did not much exceed one thouſand killed, and 
two thouſand wounded ; and Prince Lewis of Heſſe and Nr. 
Bentinck were the perſons of molt note on their fide who were 
ſlain in the engagement. The French Generals retired with 
precipitation to Bruſſels, white the Allies took poſſeſſion of Louvain, 
and next day encamped at Bethlem. 

A letter of congratulation was written from the States Gencral 

' (I 


(g] Military Hiſt. of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, 
Folio, 1737. Vol. II. P. 2, 3. 
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to the Duke of Marlborough on this occaſion, which concluded 
in the following manner: We pray God to bleſs more and 
« more all your deſigns and enterprizes: and fince your glory, 
« after the battles of Schellenberg, Hochſtedt, and Ramillies, 
« can receive no addition by the greatneſs of victories, we wiſh 
« it may by their number. We deſire you to believe, that the 
« eſteem we have for your Excellency's perſon, and rare merit, 
„cannot be greater.” (). 

The victory obtained by the Duke of Marlborough at Ramil- 
lies, was attended with the immediate conqueſt of all Brabant. 
The cities of Louvain, Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Bruges, ſubmitted without reſiſtance. Oſtend, though ſecured by 
a ſtrong garriſon, was ſurrendered after a ſiege of ten days. Me- 
nin, eſteemed the moſt finiſhed fortification in the Netherlands, 
and guarded by ſix thouſand men, met with the ſame fate. The 
garriſon of Dendermonde ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war; 
and Aeth ſubmitted on the ſame conditions, 'The French troops 
were diſpirited. The city of Paris was overwhelmed with con- 
ſternation. The French King, Lewis XIV. affected, indeed, to 
bear his misfortunes with calmneſs and compoſure; but the re- 
ſtraint, and inwarddiſquiet, had ſuch an effect upon his conſtitution, 
that his phyſicians thought it neceſſary to preſcribe frequent bleed- 
ing, which he accordingly underwent; and no mention was made 
at his court of any military tranſactions: all was ſolemn, ſilent, 
and reſerved (1). 

The ſeaſon of the year being now too far advanced to under- 
take any other ſiege in the Netherlands, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough reſolved to ſeparate his army in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and went to Bruſſels on the 27th of October, attended by 
Mr. Stepney, her Majeſty's Envoy Extraordinary, and ſeveral Ge- 
neral Officers. His Grace was met at ſome diſtance from the 
town by General Churchill, Count Zinzendorf, and other per- 
ſons of quality, with whom, at the repeated requeſt of the Ma- 
3 he made his entry on horſeback. At the Anderlecht 

ort his Grace was received by the Burgomaſter and Magiſtrates, 
who there preſented him the keys of honour, and made him a 
very handiome ſpeech ; expreſſing their gratitude to the Queen of 
Great Britain and the Engliſh nation, and to his Grace, the glo- 
rious inſtrument of their deliverance, The ſtreets through which 
his Grace paſſed were filled with a great concourſe of Nobility 
and gentry, and lined with the burghers under arms. The peo- 
ple made loud acclamations, and gave all other demonſtrations of 
Joy ; the cannon in the mean time firing from the ramparis, His 
Grace alighted at the palace of Orange, where he was compli- 
mented by the Council of State, the States of Brabant, and the 
1 chief 


() Lediard's Life of the Duke of Marlborough Vol. II. P. 41. 
(i) Smollet's Hiſt, of England, Vol. IX. P. 418, 419. 
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chief of the clergy. On the 28th in the morning, the Magif. 
trates waited on him again in a body, and prefented him with 
what they call the Wine of Honour, which was brought in a tun, 
gilded, and painted with his Grace's arms, upon a carriage, 
with ſtreamers, drawn by fix horſes, preceded by trumpets and 
kettle-drums, and attended by a cavalcade of young ſtudents on 
horſeback, finely clothed, with devices in their hands in ho- 
nour of his Grace, repreſenting the great actions of that cam- 
aipn. 


The Duke of Marlborough, having received all poſſible marks 


of honour and reſpe& from the whole city, returned on the 3 iſt of 
October to the army, from whence he afterwards repaired to 
the Hague, where he arrived on the gth of November. He re- 
ceived the compliments of the States, Foreign Miniſters, and other 
perſons of diſtinction, on his glorious campaign, and held ſeveral 
conferences with the Deputies of the States. He then ſet out 
for England, where he arrived about the end of the month. 

On the 3d of December, the Houſe of Commons voted their 
thanks to the Duke of Marlborough for his great national ſervices 
Curing the preceding campaign; and on the 5th of the ſame 
month, his Grace having taken his feat in the Houſe of Peers, 
the Lord-keeper Cowper informed him, that he was commanded 
by that Houſe to give his Grace their acknowledgments and 
thanks for the eminent ſervices he had performed, ſince the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, to her Majeſty and his country. Tho 
your former ſucceſſes (ſaid his Lordſhip) againſt the power 
« of France, while it remained unbroken, gave moſt reaſonable 
«© expectation, that you would not fail to improve them, yet what 
«© your Grace has performed, this laſt compaign, has far exceed- 
ed all hopes, even of ſuch as were moſt — and partial 
«« to their country's intereſt, and your glory. The advantages 
% you have gained againſt the enemy are of ſuch a nature, fo un- 
* doubtedly owing to your courage and conduct, fo ſenſibly and 
«« univerſally beneficial in their conſequences, to the whole confe- 
«« deracy, that to attempt to adorn them with the colouring of 
«© words would be vain and inexcuſable ( 4 )” 

On the 17th of the ſame month, the Houſe of Peers alſo ad- 
dreſſed the Queen, for leave to bring in a bill, to ſettle the Duke's 
honours upon the male and female iſſue of his daughters, which 
was granted; and Blenheim-houſe, and the manor of Woodſtock, 
was, after the deceaſe of the Dutcheſs, upon whom they were 
ſettled in jointure, entailed in the ſame manner with the honours, 
Two days after this, the ſtandards and colours taken at Ramillies 
were carried in ſtate through the city of London, in order to be 
hung up in Guildhall. On the 17th of January following, the 
Houſe of Commons addreſſed the Queen, ſignifying, that as - 

Majeſty 
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Majeſty had built the houſe of Blenheim, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the Duke of Marlborough's ſervices, and as the Houſe of 
Lords had ordered a bill for continuing his honours, ſo they were 
deſirous to make ſome proviſion for the more honourable ſup- 
rt of his dignity, In conſequence of this, a penſion of five 
thouſand pounds a year, from the Poſt-5ihce, was ſettled upon him 
and his heirs. , 
The meaſures neceſſary for promoting che ſucceſs of the enſuin 
campaign, being very early ſettied at home, and it being found 
neceſſary that the Duke of Marlborough ſhould make a tour to 
Germany, before the army entered upon action, he ſet out for 
Holland, and arrived at the Hague on the 5th of April, 1707. 
He acquainted the States, that with a view of putting an end to 
the troubles in Saxony, which were occaſioned by the preſence of 
the King of Sweden in that electorate, he was reſolved to go 
thither, and to have a conference with that Monarch. And 
accordingly his Grace foon after ſet out for Saxony. 

Charles XII. now King of Sweden, had excited the attention 
of all Europe by the ſucceſs of his arms. He had made himſelf 
3 maſter of all Saxony, and reduced Auguſtus, King of Poland, to 
# the neceſſity of making an inglorious peace, with the loſs of his 
W crown, which he had been obhged to renounce, in favour of King 
4 Staniſlaus, This was the ftate of affairs when the Duke of Marl- 
10 borough arrived at the King of Sweden's head- quarters. And 
2 of his Grace's conduct and behaviour on this occaſion, the follow- 

ing account is given by Monſ. Voltaire, in his Hiſtory of Charles 
XII. “ "The Kin of Sweden, (ſays he,) was then receiving 
« Embaſladors in fis camp at Alt Ranſtadt, from almoſt all the 
9 5 Princes in Chriſtendom. Some deſired him to quit the domi- 
* «« mons of the Empire, and others preſſed him to turn his 
< arms againſt the Emperor; and it was then a current report, 
2 ** that he deſigned to join with France, in depreſſing the houſe 
ic of Auſtria, Among theſe Embaſtadors, was the famous John 
| Pauke of Marlborough, ſent by Anne, Queen of Great-Britain, 
This man, who never laid ſiege to a town which he did not 
take, nor fought a battle which he did not gain, was at St. 
James's a perfect courtier, the head of a party in Parliament, 
and in foreign countries the moſt able negotiator of his time. 
He did France as much miſchief by his underſtanding as by 
his arms: and Pagel, Secretary of the States General, a man 
of very great merit, has been heard to ſay, that more than once, 
when their High Mightineſſes had reſolved to oppoſe what the 
Duke of Marlborough was to lay before them, the Duke came, - 
{poke to them in French, in which language he expreſſed him- 
telf ll, and brought them all into his ſentiments. : : 
In conjunction with Prince Eugene, the companion of his 
A victories, and Heinſius, the Grand Penſioner of Holland, he 
ſupported all the weight of the Allies againſt France. Ile 
« knew 
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„ knew that Charles was exaſperated againſt the Empire and the 
1 Emperor; that he was ſecretly ſolicited by the French; and 
«* that if this conqueror ſhould join himſelf to Lewis XIV. the 
« Allies would be undone. N ä 

*« *Tis true Charles had grven his word in 1709, not to inter. 
„ meddle in the war of Lewis XIV. with the Allies. But the 
% Duke of Marlborough did not believe that any Prince would 
he ſo great a ſlave to his word, as not to ſacrifice it to his gran- 
«« deur and intereſt. He therefore ſet out from the Hague, with 
na deſign to ſound the intentions of the King of Sweden. 

«© As ſoon as he was arrived at Leipſick, where Charles then 
« was, he applied himſelf ſecretly not to Count Piper, the firſt 
«« miniſter, - to Baron Goerts, who began to ſhare the King's 
«« confidence with Piper. He told Goertz, that the deſign of 
« the Allies was very ſhortly to propoſe the King of Sweden to 
« be a ſecond time mediator between them and France. He 
« ſaid this in hopes of diſcovering, by Goertz's anſwer, the 
King's intentions, and becauſe he choſe much rather to have 
4 Charles for an arbitrator than an enemy, At laſt he had his 
cc publick audience at Leipſick. 

* Upon his firſt addreſs to the King, he told him in French, 
e« that he ſhould think himſelf happy, if he could be taught, un- 
« der his command, what he yet wanted to know in the art of 
« war. He then had a private audience of an hour long, in 
«« which the King ſpoke in German, and the Duke in French, 
„ The Duke, who was never in haſte to make propoſitions, and 
« had learned by a long courſe of experience the art of penetrat- 
ing into the ſentiments of mankind, and finding out the ſecret 
« connection between their inmoſt thoughts and their actions, 
«« geſtures, and diſcourſes, fixed his eyes attentively upon the 
« King. When he ſpoke to him of war in general, he thought 
« he perceived in his Majeſty a natural averſion towards France, 
« and obſerved that he was pleaſed when he talked of the con- 
4 queſts of the Allies. He mentioned the Czar to him, and took 
notice that his eyes always kindied at his name, notwithſtanding 
<< the moderation of the conference; and he farther remarked, 
«« that a map of Muſcovy lay before him on the table. He want- 
« ed no more to determine him in his judgement, that the real 
«« deſign of the King of Sweden, and his ſole ambition, were 
« to dethrone the Czar, as he had already done the King of Po- 
land. He underſtood, that he had no other view by continu- 
*« ing in Saxony, than to impoſe by that means hard laws upon the 
„Emperor of Germany: But he knew that the Emperor would 
comply with them, and that thus matters would be eaſily made 
„ up. tHe lett Charles XII. to his natural inclination ; aud be- 
*© ing fnhed with having diſcovered his intentions, he made no 
„ kind of propotal.” This laſt aſſertion of Monſ. Voltaire, 
that the Duke of Marlborough made no propoſal to the King 
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of Sweden, has been diſputed, and, as it appears, with good rea- 
ſon ; but what the propoſitions were which the Duke made to 
Charles, or what particular negociations they might enter into, 
we meet with no certain account. 

On the 13th of May the Duke of Marlborough arrived at 
Bruſlels, and ſoon after afſembled the Allied army at Anderlach ; 
and, undetſtanding that the Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of 
Vendome, who commanded the French forces, had quitted their 
lines, he advanced to Soignies, with a deſign to engage them in 
the plain of Fleurus, But finding this could not be done with an 
proſpect of advantage, he retreated towards Bruſſels, and too 
poſt at Mildert ; while the French advanced to Gemblours. Both 
armies lay inactive, till the enemy ſent off a large detachment to- 
wards Provence. Then the Duke of Marlborough and Monſ. 
Auverquerque reſolved to attack them in their fortified camp at 
Gemblours. But they retreated with ſuch celerity from one polt 
to another, that the Confederates could not come up with them, 
until they were ſafely encamped with their right at Pont a Tre- 
fin, and their leſt under the cannon of Liſle, covered with the 
river Schelde, and ſecured by intrenchments. The Allies choſe 
their camp at Helchin, and foraged under the cannon of Tournay, 
within a league of the enemy ; but nothing could induce them to 
hazard an engagement; and both armies went into winter-quar- 


ters at the latter end of October. The Duke of Marlborough 


afterwards ſet out for Francfort, where he conferred with the 


Electors of Mentz, Hanover, and Palatine, about the operations 
of the next campaign. He then returned to the Hague, and hav- 
ing concerted the neceſſary meatures with the Deputies of the 
States-General, embarked for England in the beginning of No- 
vember. (J). 

About the latter end of March, 1708, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough ſet out again for the Hague; where he was met by Prince 
Eugene ; and theſe two celebrated Generals conferred with the 
Penſionary Heinſius, and the Deputies of the States-General. 
They then made an excurſion to Hanover, where they prevailed 
upon the Elector to be ſatisfied with acting upon the defenſive in 
his command on the Rhine, and to ſpare part of his forces, that 
the Confederates might be enabled to make vigorous efforts in the 
Netherlands. The Prince proceeded to Vienna, and the Duke 
returned to Flanders, where he aſſembled the army towards the 
latter end of May. On the 25th of that month, the Duke of 
Vendome marched to Soigmes, and poſted himſelf within three 
leagues of the Confederates, who were encamped at Billinghen and 
Halle The Duke of Marlborough having received intelligence, 
that the enemy were on their march by Bois-Seigneur-T{aac to 
Braine-la-Leu, concluded their intention was to take poſt on the 


banks 
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banks of the Deule, to hinder the Allies from paſſing that river, 
and occupy Louvain. He therefore commanded the army to 
march all night, and on the 3d of June encamped at Terbank, 
General Auverquerque fixing his quarters in the ſuburbs of Lou. 
vain, while the French advanced no further than Genap and Braine- 
Ia-Leu. As they were more numerous that the Conbideratel and 
headed by a Prince of the blood, the Dake of Marlborough at firſt 
expected that they would hazard a battle: but this was not their 
deſign, but rather to recover by ſtratagem ſome of the places that 
they had loſt in Flanders. Accordingly, a detachment of the 
French troops ſurprized the city of Ghent, in which there was no 
garriſon ; and, at the ſame time, the Count de la Motte, with a 
ſtrong body of forces, appeared before Bruges, which was ſur. 


rendered to him without oppoſition ; after which he made a fruit. 


leſs attempt upon Damme, and marched to the little fort of Plaſ. 
ſendahl, which he took by aſſault, The Duke of Marlborough 
was no ſooner apprized ol the enemy's having ſent a ſtrong de- 
tachment towards Tubize, than he marched from Terbank, paſſed 
the canal, and encamped at Anderlach. The French croſſed the 
Senne at Halle and Tubize, and the Allies reſolved to attack 
them the next morning; but they paſſed the Dender in the night 
with great expedition; and the Duke of Marlborough the nent 
day encamped at Aſche, where he was joined by Prince Eugene. 
who had marched with a conſiderable reinforcement of German: 
from the Moſelle. The enemy, underſtanding that this General 
was on his march, determined to reduce Oudenarde, the only pal; 
on the Schelde poſleſſed by the Allies; and inveſted it on the gth 

ay of July; hoping to ſubdue it before the Allies could be rein- 
forced. The Duke of Marlborough was immediately in motion, 
and made a ſurprizing march from Aſche, as far as Herfelingen, 
where he was joined by the reinforcement. He then took poſſeſ- 


ion of the wony camp at Leſſines, which the French had intended 


to occupy, in order to cover the ſiege of Oudenarde. 

The French Generals being thus diſappointed in their deſign:, 
abandoned Oudenarde, and began to paſs the Schelde at Gavre, 
'The Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene were bent upon 
bringing them to an engagement. Major-General Cadogan was 
ſent with fixteen battalions and eight ſquadrons to repair tte 
roads, and throw bridges over the Schelde below Oudenarce, 
The army was in motion at eight o'clock, and marched with ſuci 
expedition, that by two in the afternoon the horſe had reached the 
bridges, over which Cadogan and his detachment were paſſing. 
The enemy had poſted ſeven battalions in the village of Heynem, 
fituated on the banks of the Schelde, and the Ftench houſho!d 
troops were drawn up in order of battle on the adjacent plain, op- 
polite to a body of troops under Major-General Rantzaw, w 
were poſted behind a rivulet that ran into the river. Major-ge- 
neral Grimaldi was ordered to attack Rantzaw with the horſe o 
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the French King's houſhold, but finding the rivulet marſhy, he de- 
clined to charge, and retired to the right, In the mean while, 
Cadogan attacked the village of Heynem, which he took, with 
three of the ſeven battalions by which it was guarded. Ran tzaw 

aſſing the rivulet, advanced into the plain, and drove before them 
— ſauadrons of the enemy. In this attack, the Electoral 
Prince of Hanover, afterwards King George II. charged at the 
head of Bulau's dragoons with great intrepidity. His horſe was 
ſhot under him, and Colonel Luſky killed by his fide. Divers 
French regiments were entirely broken, and a _= numbe of of- 
ficers and ſtandards fell into the hands of the Hanoverians The 
Confederates continued ſtill paſſing the river ; but few or, none of 
the infantry were come up till five in the afternoon, when te Duke 
of Argyle arrived with twenty battalions, which immediately ſuſ- 
tained a vigorous aſſault from the enemy. 

By this time the French were drawn up in order of battle ; and 
the Allies being formed as they paſſed the river, both armies were 
engaged through the whole extent of their lines, about ſeven in the 
evening. Europe had not for many years produced two ſuch no- 
ble armies : above one hundred General Officers appeared in the 
field, and two hundred and fifty Colonels fought at the head of 
the reſpective regiments. The number of the French exceeded 
that of the Allies by twelve thouſand : but their Generals were 
divided ; and they ſeemed from the beginning averſe to an en- 
gagement, and they acted in diforder. Nevertheleſs, the action 
was maintained until General Auverquerque and Count Tilly, 
who commanded on the left of the Allies, obliged the right of the 
enemy to give ground; and the Prince of Orange, with Count 
Oxienſtern, attacked them in flank with the Dutch infantry. 
They then began to give way, and retired in great confuſion. The 
Duke of Vendome alighting from his horks, rallied the broken 
battalions, called the on by name, conjured them to main- 
tain the honour of their country, and animated the men with his 
voice and example. But, notwithſtanding all his endeavours, they 
were forced back among the incloſures in great confuſion. Some 
regiments were cut in pieces; others deſired to capitulate ; and, 
if the darkneſs had not interpoſed, their whole army would have 
been ruined. 'The night coming on, ſo that it became impoſlible 
to diſtinguiſh friends from enemies, the Duke of Marlborough or- 
dered the troops to ceaſe firing, and the enemy took this opportuni- 
— eſcaping, by the road which leads from Oudenarde to 
Ghent. 

In this action, three thouſand of the French were ſlain on the 
field of battle; two thouſand deſerted ; and about ſeven thou- 
ſand were taken, including a great number of officers, together 
with ten pieces of cannon, above an hundred ſtandards and co- 
lours, and four thouſand horſes, The loſs of the Allies did not 
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amount to two thouſand men; nor was one Officer of diſtinction 
killed on their fide during the whole engagement (mJ. | 


In a letter from a French Officer who was preſent in this bat. 
tle, is the following paſſage : © I can only End r an unwel. 
* come relation of the particulars of the battle which happened 
<< yeſterday about two in the afternoon, near Oudenarde, Twill 
«« prove a great blow to France; for without exaggeratin 
ce the matter, we loſt above ten thouſand men, killed or — 
ce or taken. At leaſt forty of our beſt regiments are reduced 
* toa wretched condition, the greateſt part of them being killed 
« or taken; ſo that it will be a long time before they can be re- 
r eſtabliſhed. Of four regiments of the King's Hhouſhold, at leaſt 
5 half are taken priſoners, and among them are ſeveral perſons of 
% note.” 

After the Confederates had reſted two days on the field of battle, 
a detachment was ordered to level the French lines between Y pres 
and the Lys: another was ſent to raiſe contributions as far as Ar- 
ras, and ſtruck terror even into the city of Paris. Another par- 
ty advanced to Lens, to ſet it on fire; but the inhabitants 4 ary 
hoſtages to pay what was demanded of them. The Duke of Marl- 
borough kept his troops under a ftri& diſcipline ; ſo that the coun- 
try people brought plenty of proviſions to his camp. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene now undertook another enterprize, which in the opinion of 
the French Generals was impracticable. This was the ſiege of 
Liſle, the ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, and which was provided with 
all neceſſaries, ſtore of ammunition, and a garriſon reinforced by 
one and twenty battalions of the beſt troops in France, command- 
ed by Marſhal de Boufflers in perſon. But theſe were not the 


principal difficulties which the Allies had to encounter. The ene- 


my had cut off the communication between them and their maga- 
zines at Antwerp and Sas-Van-Ghent ; ſo that they were obliged 
to bring their convoys from Oſtend along a narrow cauſeway, ex- 
poſed to the attack of an enemy more numerous than that with 
which they ſat down before Lifle. However, on the 1 3th of Auguſt, 
that city was inveſted on one fide by Prince Eugene, and on the 


other by the Prince of Orange-Naſſau, Stadtholder of Frieſland ; 


while the Duke of Marlborough encamped at Helchin to cover 
the ſiege. The trenches were opened on the 22d of Auguſt, and 
the ſiege carried on with the utmoſt vigour and alacrity. The 


Dukes of Burgundy and Vendome, being now joined by the Duke 


of Berwick, reſolved, if poſſible, to reheve the place; and made 
ſeveral marches and counter marches tor this purpoſe. Marlbo- 
rough being apprized of their intention, marched out of his lines 


'to give them battle, being reinforced by a conſiderable body of 


troops from the ſiege, including Auguſtus, King of Poland, and 
the 
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the Landgrave of Heſſe, as volunteers : but the enemy declined an 
engagement, and the Allies returned to their camp, which they 
Fortified with an intrenchment. And on the 7th of September, 
the beſiegers took by aſſault the counterſcarp of Liſle, after an op- 
ſtinate action, in which they loſt a thouſand men. 

The French Generals continued to hover about the camp of 
the Confederates ; but the Duke of Marlborough could not bring 
them to an engagement, their deſign being only to harraſs the Allies 
with continual alarms, and interrupt the operations of the ſiege. 
They endeavoured to ſurprize the town of Aeth, by means of a 
ſecret correſpondence with the inhabitants; but the conſpiracy 
was diſcovered before it took effect. They then cut off all com- 
munication between the beſiegers and the Schelde, the banks of 
which they fortified with ſtrong intrenchments, and a prodigious 
numberof cannon ; ſo that now all the ſtores and neceſſaries were 
ſent to the camp of the Confederates from Oftend. 

On the 21ſt day of September, Prince Eugene, who was in the 
trenches, ſeeing the troops driven by the enemy from a lodgment 
they had made on the counterſcrap of the Tenaille, rallied and 
led them back to the charge ; but being wounded over the left eye 
with a muſquet ſhot, he was obliged to retire ; and for ſome days 
the Duke of Marlborough ſuſtained the whole command, both in 
the fiege, and of the covering army. On the 23d, the Tenaille 
was ſtormed, and a lodgment made along the covered-way. 
Marſhal Boufflers having found means to inform the Duke of Ven- 
dome that his ammunition was almoſt expended, this General de- 
tached the Chevalier de Luxemburgh with a body of horſe and 
dragoons to ſupply the place with gunpowder, every man carry- 
ing a bag of forty pounds upon the crupper. They were diſco- 
vered in paſſing through the camp of the Allies, and purſued to 
the barrier of the town, in to which about three hundred were ad- 
mitted; but a great number were killed by the Confederates, or 
deſtroyed bythe exploſion of the powder which they carried. 

On the 22d of October, Marſhal Boufflers deſired to capitulate 
for the town of Liſle ; next day the articles were ſigned; on the 
25th the Allies took poſſeſſion of the place, and the Marſhal re- 
tired into the citadel with the remains of his garriton, which 
from twelve thouſand was reduced to leſs than half that number. 
A negociation was begun for the ſurrender of the citadel : but 
Boufflers made ſuch extravagant demands as were rejected with 
diſdain ; and hoſtilities were renewed on the 29th day of the 
month, 

In the mean time, the Elector of Bavaria, with a detachment 
of ten thouſand men, marched to Bruſſels, and attacked the 
counterſcarp with great fury, but was repulſed by the garriſon, 
under the command of General Paſchal, and retired with preci- 
pitation, when he underſtood that the Duke of Marlborough was 
in motion to reheve the place. His Grace and Prince Eugene 
were no ſooner acquainted with the danger to which Bruſſels was 
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expoſed, than they marched with the covering-army to the Schelde, 
which they paſfed on pontoons without oppoſition, notwithſtand- 
ing the formidable works which the French had raiſed. They 
now abandoned them with precipitation, to the ſurprize of the 
Confederates, who had laid their account with the loſs of a thou- 
ſand men in the attack, Having paſſed the river between Eſkenaffe 
and Hauterive, they marched to Oudenarde, where they received 
intelligence that the Elector had retreated. Then Prince Eugene 
returned to Liſle, and the Duke of Marlborough proceeded to 
Bruſſels, where he was received with much joy, and great accla- 
mations. He afterwards took poſt at Oudenarde, fo as to main- 
tain a communication with Prince Eugene. 

Lodgments being now made, and batteries raiſed on the ſecond 
counterſcarp of the citadel of Lifle, the beſiegers ſent a meſſage 
to Marſhal Boufflers, intimating, that if he would ſurrender be- 
fore the opening of the batteries, he ſhould have an honourable 
capitulation ; otherwiſe he and his garriſon muſt be made priſoners 
of war, He choſe to avoid the laſt part of the alternative; hoſ- 
tages were, therefore, exchanged on the 8th day of December, 
and the articles ſigned on the 10th ; when the Marſhal and his gar- 
riſon marched out with the honours of war, and were conducted 
to Doway. 

The French Generals had no apprehenſions that the Allies 
would attempt any thing of conſequence after the reduction of 
Lifle, conſidering the advanced ſeaſon of the year; and, there- 
fore, they returned to Paris, after having diſtributed their army 
into winter quarters. But the, Duke of Marlborough, and Prince 
Eugene, were determined to ſtrike another ſtroke of importance 
before their forces ſhould ſeparate. On the 2oth of December 
they inveſted the city of Ghent on all ſides; and on the zoth, 
when the batteries were ready to open, the Count de la Motte, 
who commanded the garriſon, defired to capitulate. Articles were 
accordingly agreed upon, and on the 2d of January the garriſon 
marched out with fix pieces of cannon, and the uſual marks of 
honour. 

Next morning the Duke of Marlborough, after having viewed 
the approaches, went into the city, and was received at the gate 
of St. Liven by the Magiſtrates in their formalities, who preſented 
him with the keys of the town in a gilt baſon. He was conducted 
through a line of the burghers to the town-houſe, where there 
was a magnificent entertainment, and the evening concluded with 
extraordinary illuminations. The French quitted Bruges on New- 
year's day, and the e came the day after to make 
their ſubmiſſion. Prince Eugene went the next morning for Bruſ- 
ſels, where the Duke of Marlborough repaired to fim on the 
4th, in order to proceed with him to the Hague. 

Upon the ſurrender of Ghent, the French quitted not only 
Bruges, but Plaſſendael and Leflinghen, and retired into their own 

territories. 
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territories. And the Duke of Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, 
having ſettled the winter quarters for the Confederate troops, ſet 
out from Bruſſels on the gth of January for the Hague, having 
left all the army under the command of the Count de Tilly, Gene- 
ral of the Dutch forces, Monf. Auverquerque being now dead. 

Having concerted with the States the projects for the next cam- 
paign, and the moſt proper meaſures for preſerving the countries 
conquered in the Netherlands, it was judged neceſfary that the 
Duke of Marlborough or Prince Eugene ſhould continue in theſe 
provinces part of the winter, to be ready to aſſemble all the Con- 
federate troops in caſe of need, to oppoſe the enterprizes of the 
enemy. Marlborough offered to remain there till the return of 
the Prince, who ſet out on the 2oth of January for Vienna, to lay 
the concerted meaſures before the Emperor; and the Duke de- 
parted on the 25th for Bruſſels, to watch the motions of the enemy, 
who ſeemed to have ſome enterprizes in view during the hard froſt. 
But his preſence obliged them to remain quiet. He afterwards 
repaired again to the Hague, and came over into England in 
March, | 

In June, 1709, the Duke of Marlborough again repaired to 
Flanders, as did alſo Prince Eugene; and towards the end of 
that month, the Allied army encamped in the plam of Liſle, to 
the number of one hundred and ten thouſand fighting men. At 
the ſame time Marſhal Villars, accounted the moſt fortunate 
General in France, aſſembled the French forces in the plain of 
Lens, where he began to throw up intrenchments. The Confe- 
derate Generals having obſerved his ſituation, and perceiv- 
ing he could not be attacked with any probability of ſuccefs, re- 
ſolved to undertake the ſiege of Tournay, the garriſon of which 
Villars had imprudently weakened. Accordingly they ordered 
their motions as if they intended to attack Y pres, in order to deceive 
the enemy, and divert all their attention to that ſide, while they 
ſuddenly inveſted Tournay on the 27th of June. Though the 
garriſon did not exceed twelve weakened battalions, and four ſqua- 
drons of dragoons, the place was ſo ſtrong, both by art and nature, 
and Lieutenant de Surville the Governor was ſuch an excellent 
Officer, that the ſiege was protracted, contrary to the expectation 
of the Allies, and coſt them a great numberof men, notwithſtand- 
ing all the precautions that could be taken for the ſafety of the 
troops. As the beſiegers proceeded by the method of ſap, their 
miners frequently met with thoſe of the enemy under ground, and 
fought with bayonet and piſtol, The volunteers on both fides 
preſented themſelves to theſe ſubterraneous combats, in the midſtof 
mines and counter-mines ready primed for exploſion. Sometimes 
they were kindled by accident, and ſometimes ſprung by defign ; 
ſo that great numbers of thoſe brave men were ſtifled below; and 
whole battalions blown into the air, or buried in the rubbiſh. On 
the 28th of July, the beſiegers having effected a practicable — 
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and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a general aſſault, the enemy 
offered to capitulate : the town ſurrendered _ conditions, and 
the garriſon retired to the citadel. Surville hkewiſe entered into 
a treaty about giving up the citadel ; and the articles being 
ſent to the court of Verſailles, the French King would not ratify 
them, except upon condition that there ſhould be a general ceſ- 
fation of arms in the Netherlands till the 5th day of September, 
Hoſtilities were therefore renewedon the 8th of Auguſt, and proſe- 
cuted with uncommon ardour and animoſity. On the zoth, Sur- 
ville defired to capitulate on certain articles, which were rejected 
by the Duke of Marlborough, who gave him to underſtand, that 
he had no terms to expect, , mult ſurrender at diſcretion. At 
length, his proviſion being quite exhauſted, he was obliged to ſur- 
render himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of war, though they were 
permitted to return to France, on giving their parole that they 
would not act in the field, until a like number of the Allies ſhould 
be releaſed. The next object that attracted the eyes of the Con- 
federates was the city of Mons, which they reſolved to beſiege with 
all poffible expedition. They paſſed the Schelde on the zd of 
September, and detached the Prince of Heile to attack the French 
lines, from the Haiſne to the Sombre, which were abandoned at 
his approach. But the Duke of Marlborough having received ad- 
vice that the French were on the march to attack the advanced 
body under the Prince of Heſſe, decamped from Havre, in order to 
ſupport that detachment. On the gth the Allies made a motion 
to the left, by which the two armies were brought ſo near each 
other, that a mutual cannonading enſued, The French army, 
amonnting to one hundred and twenty thouſand men, were poſted 
behind the woods of La Merte and Tanieres, in the neighbour- 
hood of Malplaquet. The Confederates encamped with the 
right near Sart and Bleron, and the left on the edge of the wood 
ef Lagniere ; the head-quarters being at Blaregnies. The ene- 
my, inſtead of attacking the Allies, began to fortify their camp, 
which was naturally ſtrong, with triple intrenchments. In a word, 
they were ſo covered with lines, hedges, intrenchments, cannon, 
and trees laid acroſs, that they ſeemed to be quite inacceſſible. 
However, on the 11th of September, early in the morning, the Con- 
federates, favoured by a thick fog, erected batteries on each wing, 
and in the center; and about eight o'clock the weather clearing 
up, the attack began. Eighty- ſix battalions on the right, com- 
manded by General Schuylemburgh, the Duke of Argyle, and 
other Generals, and ſupported by two and twenty battalions under 
Count Lottum, attacked the left of the enemy with ſuch vigour, 
that notwithſtanding their lines and barricadoes, they were in leſs 
than an hourdriven from their intrenchments into the woods of 
Sart and Tanieres. The Prince of Orange and Baron Fagel, 
with fix and thirty Dutch battalions, advanced againſt the right of 
the enemy, poſted in the wood of La Merte, and covered with 
tree 
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three intrenchments. Here the battle was maintained with the 
moſt deſperate courage on both ſides. The Dutch * the 
French to quit the firſt intrenchment; but were repulſed from the 
ſecond with great — The Prince of Orange perſiſted in 
his efforts with incredible perſeverance and intrepidity, even after 
two horſes had been killed under him, and the greater part of his 
officers either ſlain or diſabled. The French fought with great 
bravery, till ſeeing their lines forced, their left wing and center 
giving way, and their General Villars dangerouſly wounded, they 
made a good retreat towards Bavay, under the conduct of Boufflers 
and __ poſt between Queſnoy and Valenciennes. The field of 
battle they abandoned to the Confederates, with about forty co- 
lours and ftandards, ſixteen pieces of artillery, and a large number 
of priſoners. This was one of the bloodieſt engagements that 
had been fought for many years, above 20,000 men on both ſides 
being left dead on the field of battle. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and Count Tilly, had been, during the whole engagement, 
on the right and left wings, continually at the head of the troops, 
in the hotteſt of the fire, leading them on to action. 

After this victory, the Confederate Generals reſolved to under. 
take the ſiege of Mons ; and accordingly the Prince of Naſſau 
Frieſland, who was appointed to command it, took poſt on the 
20th near the town, with thirty battalions and thirty ſquadrons. 
The grand army made a motion, at the ſame time, to cover ths 
fiege ; the right, under Prince Eugene, taking poſt near St. Guil- 
lain; and the left at Villars-Miſſernicol on the Trouille. The 
Duke of Marlborough had his quarters in the caſtle of Havre. In 
the mean time, the French gave out that they would not ſuffer 
Mons to be taken in their fight, but would venture a ſecond en- 
gagement to relieve it. In order, therefore, to be ready for them, 
the Quarter-Maſters-General went out on the 24th of September, 
and marked out a camp for the army, in which all the troops 
knew what poſts every battalion and ſquadron was to take, if the 
French advanced to diſturb the ſie ge: but they did not think pro- 
per to make their boaſts good. The trenches were opened on the 
25th, and the ſiege being carried on with vigour, Mons ſurrender- 
ed on the 23d of October. After which the Allied army retired 
into winter quarters; and the Duke of Marlborough ſoon after ſet 
out for England, 

Upon his Grace's arrival in London, it was reſolved nemine con- 
zradicente by the Houſe of Commons, that the late victory obtain- 
ed by the Duke of Marlborough, and the other great and im- 
portant ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign, were ſo remarkable, that 


the Houle thought itſelf obliged to expreſs how ſenſible they were 


of the honour and advantages which this kingdom, and the whole 
Confederacy, had received by his eminent ſervices ; and that the 
Committee, by order of that Houſe, ſhould give his _ _ 
thanks, 
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thanks, and congratulate his ſafety and return to Great Britain ; 
which was done accordingly. He was alſo complimented by the 
Houſe of Lords, in very high terms, on his firſt appearance in 
their Houſe. 

But notwithſtanding the great military ſucceſſes of the Duke 
of Marlborough, and the high ſenſe which all Europe had of his 
merit, means were now found to deprive him of the Queen's fa- 
Tour. Mr. Harley, now Secretary of State, had inſinuated him- 
ſelf into the Queen's good graces ; and being deſirous of having 
himſelf placed at the head of public affairs, and of aggrandizing 
the Tones, he laboured ro ſap the credit both of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and the Earl of Godolphin. The Dutcheſs of 
Marlborough had hitherto been the 3 favourite of Queen 
Anne; but ſhe was now ſupplanted by Mrs Maſham, her own 
kinſwoman, whom ſhe had reſcued from indigence and obſcu- 
rity, And Mrs. Mafham made uſe of the aſcendancy which ſhe 
= obtained over the Queen in order to aſſiſt the intrigues of 
Farley. 

Affair were in this ſituation, when the Duke of Marlborough 
again ſet out for the Hague, from whence he proceeded for Tour- 
nay, accompanied by Prince Eugene, on the 15th of March, 1710, 
in order to aſſemble the forces which were quartered on the Maeſe, 
in Flanders, and Brabant. On the 2oth of April, they ſuddenly 
advanced to Pont-a-Vendin, in order to attack the lines upon 
which the French had been at work all the winter, _ by theſe 
to cover Doway and other frontier towns, which were threatened 
by the Confederates. The troops left for the defence of the lines 
retired without oppoſition, The Allies having laid bridges over 
the Scarpe, the Puke of Marlborough with his diviſion paſſed 
that river, and encamped at Vitri, Prince Eugene remained on 
the other ſide, and inveſted Doway, the enemy retiring towards 
Cambray. Marſhal Villars till commanded the French army, 
which was extremely numerous and well appointed, conſidering 
the diſtreſs of that kingdom. Indeed, the number was augment- 
ed by this diſtreſs ; for many thouſands ſaved themſelves from dy- 
ing of hunger, by carrying arms in the ſervice. Villars having 
aſtembled all his forces, paſſed the Schelde, and encamped at Bou- 
chain, declaring, that he would give battle to the Confederates : 
an alteration was immediately made in the diſpoſition of the Al- 
lies, and proper precautions taken for his reception. He advanced 
in order of battle; but having viewed the ſituation of the Con- 
federates, he marched back to the heights of St. Lawrence, where 
he fixed his camp. His aim was by continual alarms to interrupt 
the ſiege of Doway, which was vigorouſly defended by a numerous 
garriſon, under the command of Monſieur Albergotti, who made 


2 number of ſucceſsful ſallies, in which the beſiegers loſt a great 
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number of men. They were likewiſe repulſed in ſeveral aſſaults; 


but ſtill proceeded with unremitting vigour, until the beſieged be- 


ing reduced to the laſt extremity, were obliged to capitulate on the 
26th of June. The Confederate Generals ſtill finding it impractica- 
ble to attack the enemy, who were poſted within ſtrong lines from 
Arras towards Miramont, reſolved to beſiege Bethune, which was 
inveſted on the 15th of July, and ſurrendered on the 29th of Au- 

uſt, Villars marched out of his intrenchments with a view to 
raiſe the ſiege; but he did not think proper to hazard an engage- 
ment ; ſome warm ſkirmiſhes, however, happened between the 
foragers of the two armies. After the reduction of Bethune, the 
Allies beſieged at one time the towns of Aire and St. Venant, 
which were taken without much difficulty. The armies then broke 
up, and marched into winter-quarters. 

The Duke of Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, arrived at the 
Hague on the 28th of November ; where they were complimented 
the next day by the Foreign Miniſters, and other perſons of diſ- 
tinction; and having held ſeveral conferences with the Grand 
Penſionary, and the Deputies of the States for foreign affairs, about 
the management of the war, Prince Eugene ſet out on the 11th of 
December for Vienna, and the Duke of Marlborough on the 23d 
of the fame month for England. 

Upon his arrival at London, his Grace was attended through 
that city to Montague-houſe, by the joyful acclamations of multi- 
tudes of people with lighted flambeaux ; but he met with a very 
cold reception at Court, where his enemies had acquired the aſcen- 
dancy. His Dutcheſs reſigned her places, and it was expected that 
he would have done the ſame ; but he did not, having promiſed 
the States-General that he would not abandon the common cauſe. 
However, the Whig-miniſtry was diſplaced ; and the Duke's own 
ſon-in-law, the Fart of Sunderland, was removed from the poſt of 
Secretary of State, 

The Duke of Marlborough ſet out again for the Hague in 
March, 1711 ; where having conferred with the Deputies of the 
States concerning the operations of the campaign, about the 
middle of April he aſſembled the army at Orchies, between Liſle 
and Douay ; while Marſhal Villars drew together the French 
troops in the neighbourhood of Cambray and Arras. And having 
aſſembled a very numerous army, he encamped behind the river 
Sanſet, in ſuch an advanta poſt as could not be attacked with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs. | while the Duke of Marlborough 
— the Scarpe, and formed his camp between Douay and 

ouchain, where he was joined by Prince Eugene on the 23d of 
May. This General, however, did not long remain in the Nether- 
lands, Underſtanding that detachments had been made from the 
army of Villars to the Rhine, and that the EleQor of Bavaria in- 
tended to act in the Empire, he, by order from the Court of Vien- 
na, marched towards the Upper-Rhine, with the Imperial and 
You, VIL 8. 2 X Palatine 
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Palatine troops, to ſecure Germany. Upon which the Duke of 
Marlborough repafling the Scarpe, encamped in the plains of Lens, 
from whence he advanced towards Aire, as if he had intended to 
attack the French lines in that quarter. Theſe lines beginning at 
Bouchain on the Schelde, were continued along the Sanſet, and the 
Scarpe to Arras, and thence along the Upper Scarpe to Canche. 
They were defended by redoubts and other works, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that Villars judged they were impenetrable, and called them 
the Ne plus ultra of Marlborough, However, the Duke advanced 
within two leagues of the French lines, and ordered a great number 
of faſcines to be made, declaring he would attack them the next 
morning; ſo that Villars drew all his forces on that fide, in full 
expectation of an A Marlborough, on the ſuppoſition 
that the paſſage of the Sanſet hy Arleux would be left unguarded, 
had ordered the Generals Cadogan and Hompeſch to aſſemble 
twenty battalions and ſeventeen ſquadrons, from Douay and the 
neighbouring garriſons, and march to Arleux, where they ſhould 
endeavour to paſs the Sanſet, Brigadier Sutton was detached witn 
the artillery and pontoons, to lay bridges over the Canal near 
Goulezen, and over the Scarpe at Vitry ; while the Duke with the 
whole Confederate army began his march for the ſame place about 
nine in the evening, He proceeded with ſuch expedition, that by 
five in the morning he paſſed the river at Vitry. There he re. 
ceived intelligence, that Hompeſch had taken poſſeſſion of the 
paſſes on the Sanſet and Schelde without oppoſition: the enemy 
having withdrawn their detachments from that fide, juſt as he had 
imagined. He himſelf with his vanguard of fifty ſquadrons, 
haſtened his march towards Arleux, and before eight of the clock 
arrived at Baca-Bacheul, where in two hours he was joined by the 
heads of the columns into which he had divided his infantry. Vil- 
lars being certified of his intention, about two in the morning de- 
camped with his whole army, and putting himſelf at the head of 
the King's houſhould troops, marched all night with ſuch ex- 
pedition, that about eleven in the forenoon he was in ſight of the 
Duke of Marlborough, who had by this time joined Count Hom- 

ich. The French General immediately retreated to the main 
body of his army, which had advanced to the high road between 
Arras and Cambray, while the Allies encamped upon the Schelde 
between Oity and Eiirum, after a march of ten leagues without 
| halting, ſcarcely to be parallelled in hiſtory, By this plan, ſo 
happily executed, the Duke of Marlborough fairly outwitted Vil- 
lars, and, without the lots of one man, entered the lines which he 
had pronounced impenetrable, This ftroke of his Grace's was 
extolled as a maſter-piece of military ſkill ; while Villars, though 
the ableſt General of France, was expoſed to the ridicule even of 
his own officers. 

The Duke of Marlborough now reſolved to beſiege Bouch ain, 
though this was conſidered as an impracticable enterprize ; for the 
place 
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place was ſituated in a moraſs, ſtrongly fortified, and defended by 
2 numerous garriſon, and in the neighbourhood of an army ſu- 
perior in number to that of the Allies. Notwithſtanding theſe 
advantages, and the diſſuaſions of his friends, the Duke reſolved to 
undertake the ſiege; and accordingly on the 10th of Auguſt 
Bouchain was inveſted. Villars had taken every precaution that 
his kill and experience could ſuggeſt to baffle the endeavours of 
the Engliſh — He had reinforced the iſon to the 
number of ſix thouſand choſen men, commanded by officers of 
known courage- and ability. He alſo made ſome * to raiſe 
the ſiege; but they were rendered ineffectual by the conſummate 
prudence and activity of the Duke of Marlborough; who was 
obliged, in the execution of his plan, to form lines, ere& regular 
forts, raiſe batteries, throw bridges over a river, make a cauſeway 
through a deep moraſs, provide for the ſecurity of convoys againſt 
a numerous army on one fide, and the garriſon of Conde and 
Valenciennes on the other. So that this enterprize required all 
the fortitude, ſkill, and reſolution of a great General, and all the 
valour of the Confederate troops, who indeed exhibited amazing 
proofs of courage on the occaſion. So that in twenty days after the 
trenches were opened, the garriſon of Bouchain were obliged to 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 

As ſoon as the breaches of Bouchain were repaired, the oppoſite 
armies began to ſeparate, and the Allied forces were quartered in 
the frontier towns, that they might be at hand to take the field 
early in the 'pring. They were now in poſſeſſion of the Maeſe, 
almoſt as far as the Sambre; of the Schelde from Tournay, and 
of the Lys as far as it is navigable. 'They reduced Spaniſh Guel- 
derland, Limburgh, Brabant, Flanders, and the greater part of 
Hainault : they were maſters of the Scarpe ; and, by the conqueſt 
of Bouchain, they had opened to themſelves a way into the very 
bowels of France. All theſe acquiſitions were owing to the valour 
and conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, who now returned to 
the ons, and arrived in England about the middle of No- 
vember. 

The extraordinary ſervices of the Duke of Marlborough did not, 
however, — 2 favourable reception at Court, The 
intrigues of his enemies had prevailed againſt him. Accordingly 
he was accuſed in the Houſe of Commons of corruption, in having 
received a yearly preſent of five tiiouſand pounds from Sir Solo- 
mon Medina the Jew, concerned in the contract for furniſhing the 
army with bread ; beſides the ſum of ten thouſand pounds a year, 
granted him by the Queen to defray the expence of ſecret intel- 
ligence; and the deduction of two and an half per cent. from the 
pay of the foreign troops maintained by England. It was alledged 
in his defence, that the preſent from the Jew was a cuſtomary per- 
quilite, which had always been enjoyed by the General of the 
Hutch army: That the deduction of two and an half per cent. 


was 
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was allowed him by an expreſs warrant from her Majeſty: that 

all the articles of the charge, joined together, hardly amounted 

to thirty thouſand N which was one third leſs than what had 
mg 


been granted to William for contingencies: that all the 
money was expended in procuring intelligence, which was ſo ex- 
act, that the Duke had never once been ſurprized; none of his 
E had ever been intercepted or cut off; and all his deſigns were 
o well concerted, that not one of them miſcarried. However, 
all the influence of the Miniſtry being exerted againſt the Duke in 
Parliament, the Houſe of Commons voted, © That the takin 
«© of ſeveral ſums of money annually, by the Duke of Marlborough, 
from the contractors for furniſhing the bread, and bread-wag- 
5 gons, in the Low Countries, was unwarrantable and illegal; 
and that the two and a half per cent. deducted from the foreign 
& troops in her Majeſty's pay, was public money, and ought to be 
« accounted for.” The Queen alſo immediately ordered the Duke 
to be proſecuted by the Attorney-General. But it was evident, that 
theſe proceedings againſt him did not reſult from any love of juſtice, 
or regard for the public. They were only intended to leſſen the 
odium which the Queen and her Miniſtry muft neceflarily incur by 
their conduct towards the Duke. For before theſe votes of the 
Commons were paſſed, his Grace had been diſmiſſed from all his 
public employments. 

Thus this illuſtrious General, who had ſo nobly maintained the 
glory of the Britiſh arms, won ſo many battles, ſubdued ſuch a 
number of towns and diſtricts, humbled the pride, and checked the 
ambition of France, ſecured the liberty of Europe, and as it were 
chained victory to his chariot-wheels, was removed from his com- 
mand, and thereby the face of affairs in Europe changed, in con- 
ſequence of the intrigues of a  bed-chamber woman (). The 
weakneſs of Queen Anne, and the iniquity of her Miniſters, were 
in this tranſaction equally apparent, The intereſts of the nation 
were ſcandalouſly ſacrificed, in order to promote the private views 
of thoſe in power. The removal of the Duke of Marlborough 
was conſidered by the Allies of Great Britain, as equal to the 


ſurrender of an army; they were exceedingly diſpirited by it; 


whilſt their enemies, and thoſe of the Britith nation, were in high 
ſpirits upon the occaſion. 

In the mean time, Prince Eugene arrived in England, with 
inſtructions from the Emperor to propoſe a new ſcheme for proſe- 
cuting the war with vigour. It was hinted to him, at his firſt com- 
ing over, that it would be agreeable to the Court, that he ſhould 
not have much intercourſe with the Duke of Marlborough ; but 
the Prince paid no regard to theſe intimations. He repeatedly 
viſited the Duke during his ſtay in England, and teſtified towards 
him the higheit friendſhip and reſpect. When Harley, 1 1 

Oxford, 


(*) The huſband of Mrs. Maſham, who is above referred to, was 
about this time created a Peer, 
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Oxford, then Lord-Treafurer, entertained the Prince at dinner, he 
told his Highneſs, that“ he looked upon that day as the happieſt 
«« in the whole courſe of his life, ſince he had the honour ih in 
«« his houſe the greateſt Captain of his age.” The Prince im- 
mediately replied, ** If I am, it is owing to your Lordſhip ;*” 
alluding to Harley's intrigues, which had removed the Duke of 
Marlborough from his command, and delivered his Highneſs from 
a rival in military fame. And when Biſhop Burnet converſed with 
the Prince about the ſcandalous hbels that were every day publiſhed 
againſt the Duke, and in particular took notice of a paragraph in 
one of them, in which the author allowed that he had been once 
fortunate, the Prince obſerved, that this was the ous compli- 
ment that could poſſibly be paid him; * for he had always been 
«« ſucceſsful ; ſo that this muſt imply, that in one ſingle inſtance 
„ he might be fortunate, but that all his other ſucceſſes were 
« owing to his conduct.“ 

As the Duke of Marlborough met with much ill treatment at 
home, he reſolved to retire from England, at leaſt for the preſent ; 
and accordingly he ſet out for Dover on the 24th of November, 
1712, and ſtaying for the wind, at the houſe of his friend, Sir 
Henry Furneſe, he embarked on the zoth for Oſtend, in the North 
Britain pacquet- boat. When the Duke landed in that city, he was 
ſaluted by a general diſcharge of the cannon from the town, forts, 
and ſhipping, and was received by General Cadogan (e) and the 
Governor, who conducted him to a place where a dinner was prepar- 
ed for him, through a vaſt concourſe of people, and the garriſon un- 
der arms. He ſupped with the Governor, and lay at the Burgo- 
maſter's houſe ; and though he defired that no honours ſhould be 
paid him, yet when he ſent out for Antwerp, he was complimented 
with a triple diſcharge of all the artillery of the ramparts, and 
the ſhipping in the harbour. He was met without the gates of 
Antwerp by the Governor of the citadel, who in the Emperor's 
name offered him all the ceremonies generally paid to crowned 
heads: but his Grace deſired to be excuſed, and would have went 
incognito to his lodgings, He was introduced, however, with the 
diſcharge of cannon, and the acclamations of the people. The 
Governor made a handſome collation for his Grace, and then the 
Duke haſtened to Maeſtricht by the moſt private roads, without 
entering into the towns that had made preparation for his re- 
ception. But the whole country was filled with ſpectators, becauſe 
the Governor of Maeſtricht had ſent out parties of horſe, to lie 
every where in the road from thence to Antwerp toattend his Grace. 
When he arrived at Maeſtricht, he was ſaluted by the cannon from 
the bulwarks, and by the garriſon drawn up under arms, being ac- 

companied 


(0) It is ſaid that the Tory ments, on account of the civilities 
Miniſtry were mean enough to de- ſnewn by him to his old General, 
prive General Cadogan, after- the Duke of Marlborough. Vid. 
wards Earl Cadogan, of his cmploy- Lediard, Vo L. III. p. 299. 
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aompanied into the town by the Generals Dopf and Cadogan. 
He alighted at the Governor's houſe, was honoured with a guard 
under a Captain, Lieutenant, and Enſign, and complimented by 
the Magiſtrates in a full body. He went out of town under a 
diſcharge of all the artillery, the gore being drawn out, and 


was attended by the Generals Dopf and Cadogan, till he was out 
af the. territories of the States-General. He then came to Aix- 
In-chapelle, where the peaſants flocked to ſee him; and his levee 
was crowded with. all the perſons of quality in that city, who were 
unanimous in paying their reſpects to his great merit. In particu- 
lar, the French Marquis De Leſdigueres declared publickly, “ That 
he had now ſeen the man who was equal to the Marquis de 
«- 'Turenne in conduct, to the Prince of Conde in courage, and 
«* ſuperior to the Marſhal de Luxemburgh in ſucceſs.” 

The ſame year the Emperor gave him the Lordſhip of Guntz- 
burgh, to -which he annexed many privileges. In 1713, his 
Grace viſited his principality of Mindelheim, and ſeveral towns of 
Germany, where he had great honours paid him, particularly at 
Frankfort, where he had frequent interviews with Prince Eugene. 
It was in this year that the peace of Utrecht was concluded, in 
which the honour and intereſts of Great Britain were ſhamefully 
ſacrificed, in order to promote the private views of thoſe. in 

wer. 

The Duke of Marlborough returned to England in 1714, and 
happened to land at Dover the ſame day on which Queen Anne 
died. King George I. reſtored him to all his dignities ; and in the 
office of Captain-Gt eneral he was very inſtrumental, by his orders, 
in ſuppreſſing the rebellion in the North. His Grace, however, 
never appeared afterwards at the head of an army, but in a ſhort 
tame retired from all buſineſs, and ſpent tlie remainder of his days 
at Klenheim-houſe, or ſome other of his country-ſeats. - In ſome 
of his latter years, his intellectual facultics were much impaired. 
He died at. Windſor- lodge, on the 16th of June, 1722, in the 73d 
year of his age, and was buried with great magnificence in Welt- 
1 at the King's expence, on the gth day of Auguſt 

owing. 

Qt the military exploits of the Duke of Marlborough, there 13 
2.moſt admirable ſummary in the monumental inſcription engraved 
an the pillar at Blenheim-park, which is drawn up with great 
ſimplicity and dignity, and therefore well deſerves to be here in- 
ferted,. It is as follows: 


*The Caſtle of Bingen was founded 
« by Queen Ax NE, 
In the fourth year of her reign ; 
« In the year of the Chriſtian Ara 1705 
«« A Monument deſigned to perpetuate the memory of the 
« ſignal victory 
« Ovtained over the French and Bavarians, 


« Near 
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«« Near the village of Blenheim, 
On the banks of the Danube, 
„ By JOHN Duke of MARLBOROUGH; 
„ The Hero not only of his nation, but of his age; 
«© Whoſe glory was equal in the council, and in the field; 
% Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 
« Reconciled various and even oppolite intereſts ; 
« Acquired an influence, which no rank, no authority can give, 
Nor any force but that of ſuperior virtue; 
«« Became the fixed important center, 
Which united in one common cauſe 
„The principal ſtates of Europe; 
Who by military knowledge, and irrefittable valour, 
In a long ſeries of uninterrupted triumphs, 
% Broke the power of France, 
«« When raiſed the higheſt, when exerted the moſt; 
«« Reſcued the Empire from deſolation; 
Aſſerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe. 

« Philip, a grandſon of the houſe of France, united to the 
«« intereſts, directed by the policy, ſupported by the arms df 
that crown, was placed on the throne of Spain. King William 
« the Third beheld this formidable union of two great, and once 
«« rival monarchies. At the end of a life ſpent in detending the 
«« liberties of Europe, he ſaw them in the greateſt danger. He 
* provided for their ſecurity in the moſt efieQtual manner. He 
„ took the Duke of Marlborough into his ſervice. 

« Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 

Jo the States-General of the United Provinces. 
« The Duke contracted ſeveral alliances before the death of 
King William. He confirmed and improved theſe. He con- 
«« tracted others, after the acceſſion of Queen Anne; and re- united 
the Confederacy, which had been diſſolved at the end of a 
former war, in a ſtricter and firmer league. 

Captain General and Commander in Chief 

Of the forces of Great Britain. 
«© The Duke led to the field the army of the Allies. He took 
with ſurprizing rapidity Venlo, Ruremonde, Stevenſwaert, and 
Liege. He extended and ſecured the frontiers of the Dutch. 
The enemies whom he found inſulting at the gates of Nimeguen, 
were driven to ſeek for ſhelter behind their lines. He forced 
Bonne, Huy, Limburgh, in another campaign. He opened 
the communication of the Rhine, and the Maeſe. tie addetl 
all the country between theſe rivers to his former conquelts. 
Ihe arms of France, favoured by the defection of the Elector of 
Bavaria, had penetrated into the heart of the Empire. Ih 
mighty body lay expoſed to immediate ruin. In that memora- 
ble criſis, the Duke of Marlborough led his troops with uacx- 
ampled celerity, ſecrecy, order, from the Ocean to the Danube. 
He ſaw; he attacked; nor ſtopped, but ta conquer the 2 
4 34 » 
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«« He forced the Bavarians, ſuſtained by the French, in their ſtrong 
„ ;ntrenchments at Schellenberg. He paſſed the Danube, A 
«« ſecond royal army, compoſed of the beſt troops in France, was 
«« ſent to reinforce the firſt, That of the Confederates was di- 
««. vided. With one part of it the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt was carried 
«© on. With the other, the Duke gave battle to the united ſtrength 
„ of France and Bavaria. On the ſccond day of Auguſt, 1704, 
«+ he gained a more glorious victory than the hiſtories of any age 
& can boaſt. The heaps of flain were dreadful proofs of his 
« valour. A Marſhal of France, whole legions of French, his 
«« priſoners, proclaimed his mercy. Bavaria was ſubdued. Ratis- 
«© bon, Augſburgh, Ulm, — all the uſurpations of the 
«© enemy were recovered, The liberty of the Diet, the peace of 
« the Empire, were reſtored. From the Danube the Duke turned 
r his victorious arms towards the Rhine, and the Moſelle. Landau, 
«© 'Triers, Traerbach, were taken. In the courſe of one campaign 
„ the very nature of the war was changed. The invaders of 
* other ſtates were reduced to defend their own. The frontier of 
4% France was expoſed in its weakeſt part to the efforts of the 
«« Allies. 

That he might improve his advantage, that he might puſh 
4 the ſum of things to a ſpeedy deciſion, the Duke of Marlbo- 
. rough led his troops carly in the following year once more into the 
«© Moſelle. They, whom he had ſaved a few months before, 
«* neglected to ſecond him now. They, who might have been his 
« companions in conqueſt, refuſed to join him. When he ſaw the 
nerous deſigns he had formed fruſtrated by private intereſt, 
on £ pique, by jealouſy, he returned with ſpeed to the Maeſe. 
«« He returned; and fortune and victory returned with him. Liege 
« was relieved; Huy re-taken ; the French, who had preſſed thc 
% army of the States-General with ſuperior numbers, retired be- 
* hind the intrenchments, which they deetned impregnable, The 
* Duke forced theſe intrenchments, with inconfiderable loſs, on 
«* the ſeventh day of July, 1705, He defeated a great part of the 
„ army, which defended them. The reſt eſcaped by a precipitute 
1% retreat. If advantages proportionable to this 12 550 were not 
„ immediately obtained, let the failure be aſcribed to that mis for- 
* tune which attends moſt Confederacies, a diviſion of opinions, 
* where one alone ſhould judge; a diviſion of powers, where one 
«4 alone ſhould command. Ihe diſappointment itſelf did honour 
to the Duke. It became the wonder of mankind how he could 
« do ſo much under thoſe reſtraints, which had hindered him from 
doing more. 

« Powers more abſolute were given him afterwards, The en- 
« creaſe of his powers multiplied his victories. At the opening 
c of the next campaign, when all his army was not yet afſembled, 
« when it was hardly known that he had taken the field, the noiſe 
« of his triumphs was heard over Europe. On the 12th of May 
1706, he attacked the French at Ramillies. In the ſpace of two 


& hours, 
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«+ hours, the whole army was put to flight. The vigour and 


« conduct with which he improved this ſucceſs, were equal to 
«© thoſe with which he gained it. Louvain, Bruſſels, Malines, 
« Liere, Ghent, Oudenarde, Antwerp, Damme, Bruges, Cour- 
« tray, ſurrendered. Oftend, Menin, Dendermond, Aeth, were 
« taken. Brabant and Flanders were recovered. Places, which 
« had reſiſted the greateſt Generals for months, for years; 
«« provinces, diſputed for ages, were the conqueſt of a ſummer. 
« Nor was the Duke content to triumph alone. Solicitous for 
«« the general intereſt, his care extended to the remoteſt ſcenes 
« of the war. He choſe to leſſen his own army, that he might 
« enable the leaders of other armies to conquer. To this it muſt 
<« be aſcribed that Turin was reheved, the Duke of Savoy re- 
« jnſtated, the French driven with confuſion out of Italy. 

4 'Theſc victories gave the Confederates an opportunity of 
«« carrying the war, on every fide, into the dominions of France. 
« But ſhe continued to enjoy a kind of peaceful neutrality in 
«© Germany. From Italy ſhe was once alarmed, and had no 
« more to fear, The entire reduction of this power, whoſe 
« ambition had cauſed, whoſe ſtrength ſupported the war, ſeemed 
« reſerved for him alone, who had ſo triumphantly begun the 
«« glorious work. 

« 'The barrier of France, on the ſide of the Low-Countries, 
© had been forming for more than half a century. What art, 
% power, expence could do, had been done to render it impe- 
« netrable, Yet here ſhe was moſt expoſed ; for here the Duke 
« of Marlborough threatened to attack her. 

% To cover what they had gained by ſurprize, or had been 
* yielded to them by treachery, the French marched to the banks of 
* the Schelde. At their head were the Princes of the blood, and 
ce their moſt fortunate General, the Duke of Vendoſme. Thus 
* commanded, thus poſted, they hoped to check the victor in his 
* courſe, Vain were their hopes. The Duke of Marlborough 
«« paſſed the river in their fight, He defeated the whole army. 
The approach of night concealed, the proximity of Ghent fa- 
«« voured their flight. "They neglected nothing to repair their 
* loſs; to defend their frontier, New Generals, new armies, 
appeared in the Netherlands. All contributed to enhance the 
glory, none were able to retard the progreſs of the Confederate 
arms. 
Liſle, the bulwark of this barrier, was beſieged. A nume- 
rous garriſon and a Marſhal of France defended the place. 
Prince Eugene of Savoy commanded, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough covered and ſuſtained the fiege. The rivers were ſeized, 

and the communication with Holland interrupted. 'The Duke 
opened new communications with great labour, and much greater 
art, Through countries, over-run by the enemy, the neceſfary 
convoys arrived in ſafety, One alone was attacked. The 

Vor. VII. 8. 2 * troops 
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4% troops which attacked it were beat. The defence of Liſle was 


« animated by aſſurances of relief. 

« The French aſſembled all their force. They marched to. 
cc wards the town, The Duke of Marlborough offered them 
«* battle, without ſuſpending the ſiege. They abandoned the 
„ enteprize. They came to ſave the town, They were ſpec 
« tators of its fall. 

« From this conqueſt the Duke haſtened to others. The poſts 
«« taken by the enemy on the Schelde were ſurprized. That river 
was paſſed the ſecond time; and, notwithſtanding the great pre- 
* parations made to prevent it, without oppoſition, 

« Bruſſels, - beſieged by the Elector of Bavaria, was relieved, 
«© Ghent ſurrendered to the Duke in the middle of a winter re- 
& markably ſevere. An army, little inferior to his own, marched 
« out of the place. ; 

« As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted him to open another 
«© campaign, the Duke beſieged and took Tournay. He inveſted 
Mons. Near this city the French army, covered by thick 
« woods, defended by treble intrenchments, waited to moleſt, nor 
«© preſumed to offer battle. Even this was not attempted by them 
« with impunity. On the laſt day of Auguſt, 1709, the Duke 
«« attacked them in their camp. All was employed, nothing 
4, availed againſt the reſolution of ſuch a General; againſt the 
«© fury of ſuch troops. The battle was bloody. he event 
« deciſive. 'The woods were pierced. The fortifications trampled 
« down. The enemy fled. 'The town was taken, Doway, 
4 Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, Bouchain, underwent the ſame fate 
« in two ſucceeding years. Their vigorous reſiſtance could not 
« ſave them. The army of France durſt not attempt to relieve them. 
« It ſeemed preſerved to defend the capital of the monarchy. 

The proſpect of this extreme diſtreſs was neither diſtant, nor 
« dubious. 'The French acknowledged their conqueror, and ſued 
6 for peace. | 

Iheſe are the actions of the Duke of Marlborough, 
«« Pertormed in the compaſs of few years, 
«« Sufficient to adorn the annals of ages. 
„ The admiration of other nations 
Will be conveyed to lateſt poſterity, 
In the hiſtories even of the enemies of Britain, 
« The ſenſe, which the Britiſh nation had 
„ Of his tranſcendent merit 
Was expreſſed 
& In the moſt ſolemn, moſt effectual, moſt durable manner. 
« 'The acts of Parliament, inſcribed on this pillar, 
% Shall ſtand, 
% As long as the Britiſh name and language laſt, 
«« Iluſtrious monuments 
* Of MARLBOROUGH glory, 
* And 36 
« Of Britain's gratitude,” 
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The Duke of MARLBOROVOH was the preateſt General of 
his age, and the conſummate abilities which he diſcovered in that 
character, rendered him an immortal honour to his country. One 
of his moſt ſtriking characteriſtics was his extraordinary preſence 
of mind, which enabled him, in the moſt perilous and critical 
ſituations, and in the heat of battle, to take his meaſures, and to 

ive his orders, with the ſame coolneſs and ſerenity as if he had 
— in a private room. His perſon was extremely handſome, and 
his manners uncommonly graceful; which greatly contributed to 
his ſucceſs in his political negociations. It is obſerved of him b 
the Earl of Cheſterfield, that“ his figure was beautiful; but his 
«« manner was irreſiſtible by either man or woman. It was b 
« this engaging, graceful manner, that he was enabled, during all 
« his war, to connect the various and jarring powers of the Grand 
« Alliance, and to carry them on to the main obje& of the war, 
«* notwithſtanding their private and ſeparate views, jealouſies, and 
«« wrong headedneſſes. Whatever Court he went to (and he was 
« often obliged to go himſelf to ſome reſty and refractory ones) he 
« as conſtantly prevailed, and brought them into his meaſures. 
The Penſionary Heinſius, a venerable old Miniſter, growing 
grey in buſineſs, and who had governed the Republic of the 

United Provinces for more than forty years, was abſo'utely 
«« verned by the Duke of Marlborough, as that Republic feels to 
* this day. He was always cool; and no body ever obſerved 
cc the leaſt variation in his countenance : he could refuſe more 
« gracefully than other people could grant; and thoſe who went 
« away from him the moſt diſſatisfied, as to the ſubſtance of their 
te buſineſs, were yet perſonally charmed with him, and, in ſome 
degree, comforted by his manner. With all —_— and 
«« pracefulneſs, no man living was more conſcious of his ſituation, 
«© nor maintained his dignity better.“ (5) 

That the Duke of Marlborough was eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
the gracefulneſs of his manners, cannot be queſtioned ; but the 
Earl of Cheſterfield appears to have attributed too much to their 
influence, when he aſcribes, as he does in the letter from whence 
the preceding extract was taken, ! the better half of the Duke of 
«© Marlborough's greatneſs and riches to thoſe graces.” That 
the uncommon gracefulneſs of his manners facilitated his advance- 
ment, and contributed to the ſucceſs of his negociations, may 
readily be admitted ; but ſurely 1t muſt have been to much higher 
qualities that he owed the eſteem of King William, and of Prince 
Eugene, his reputation throughout all Europe, and his many 
victories and conqueſts, It was not by a polite exterior that he 
obtained his laurels at Schellenberg, at Oudenarde, at Ramillies, 
and at Blenheim, ; 


The Duke of Marlborough had one ſon, and four daughters, 
His 


(4) Letters of the Earl of Cheſterfield to his ſon Philip Stanhope, 
Etiq; Vor. II. p. 103, 100, edit. 8vo. 1774. 
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His ſon, John, Marquis of Blandford, died at Cambridge, in 1703, 
in the eighteenth year of his age. A monument was erected to his 
memory in King's College Chapel. He is ſaid to have been a 
very accompliſhed young Nobleman, After his death, his father's 
honours and eſtates were, by Act of Parliament, paſſed the z iſt of 
December, 1706, entailed upon his four ſiſters ; firſt upon their 
male-1ſſue, and the males failing, upon their female iſſue. 

The Duke's eldeſt daughter, Henrietta, was married to Francis 
Lord Viſcount Rialton, aftewards Earl of Godolphin, But ſhe 
had no ſurviving male iſſue. 

Anne, the Duke's ſecond daughter, was married to Charles 
Spencer, Earl of Sunderland ; and their ſon, Charles Spencer, 
ſucceeded to the title of Duke of Marlborough. 

Elizabeth, the Duke's third daughter, was married to Scraop 
Egerton, Earl, and afterwards Duke of Bridgwater. 

Mary, the Duke's fourth daughter, was married to the Duke of 
Montague, 
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The Life of JOHN Lorp SOMERS. 


HIS celebrated Nobleman was born in the city of Worceſter, 
| in the year 1652. His father, Mr. John Somers, was an 
attorney at law.. He was ſent to the rammar-ſchool at Worceſter, 
where be was much taken notice of for the quickneſs and ſolidity 
of his parts, He was afterwards removed to Oxford, and admit- 
ted a gentleman-commoner of Trinity-College. At the Univer- 
ſity he diſcovered a fine taſte for claſſical learning; but he quitted 
Oxford without taking a degree ; for his father, who had always 
intended to breed him to the law, entered him a Clerk to Sir 
Francis Winnington, who was Solicitor-General to King Charles 
the Second, After this he was removed to the Middle Temple, 
where he applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to the ſtudy of the 
law, and yet found time to cultivate different branches of polite 
literature. He was concerned with ſeveral eminent writers in the 
Engliſh tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives in proſe, and Ovid's 
Epiſtles in yerſe. In the firſt he performed the life of Alcibiades, 
and in the other Dido's Epiſtle to Eneas, and that of Ariadne 
to Theſeus. In his application to the ſtudies of his profeſſion, 
he was not ſatisfied with occaſionally looking into the hiſtory and 
original of ſuch particular laws and cuſtoms as his practice led him 
to, but made the knowledge of the conſtitution in general a diftin& 
branch of his ſtudies. | Wa, 

His knowledge of the excellencies and advantages of a free 
conſtitution naturally led him to a zcalous attachment to it. And 
accordingly he publiſhed ſeveral political pieces, which were much 
eſteemed, againſt the arbitrary proceedings in the reign of Charles 
the Second. But as it was his practice to publith ſuch picces - 
anonymouſly, it is to be regretted, that of ſome of them, even the 
titles, are not known, Biſhop Burnet, after mentioning that the 
bill of indictment againſt the Earl of Shafteſbury had been re- 
turned /gnoramus by the Grand Jury; and obſerving, that in de- 
tence of this Jury, and others who gave the ſame verdict in ſuch 
caſes, it was ſaid, that by the expreſs words of their eath, they 
were bcund to make true preſentments of what ſhould appear true 
to them ; and, therefore, if they did not believe the evidence, 
they could not find a bill though ſworn to, proceeds thus: A 
* book,” ſays he, “ was written to ſupport that, in which law 

and reaſon were brought to confirm it. It paſſed as writ by 
Lord Eſſex, but I underftood afterwards it was writ by Lord 
Somers, Wild was much elizemed and often viſited by Lord Eſſex; 

cc and 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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* and who truſted himſelf to him, and wrote the beſt papers that 
came out at that time.” The piece here referred to by Burnet, 
is ſuppoſed to have been the following, which has been generally 
attributed to Lord Somers: The Security of Engliſhmen's Lives: 
or, the Truſt, Power, and Duty of the Grand Juries of Eng- 
land, explained according to the Fundamentals of the Engl 
«© Government, &c.” (e) 
One of the firſt tracts publiſhed by Mr. Somers was,“ A brief 
*« Hiſtory of the Succeſſion of the Crown of England, collected 
out of Records.” This was written in favour of the attempt to 
exclude the Duke of York from the Throne. In this curious 
piece, Mr. Somers endeavours to prove the power of the Parliament 
to ſettle the deſcent of the Crown, by the conſtitution of our king- 
dom. To which purpoſe he produces all the remarkable inſtances 
from the earlieſt ages to the reign of King James the Firſt, where- 
in the fucceſſion by proximity of blood was broken and over-ruled 
by the States of the Realm, He then proceeds to declare, that it 
was as eaſy to thew, that in all other kingdoms the next in blood 
hath been frequently excluded from the ſucceſſion. As an illuſtrious 
inſtance, he recites the ſpeech which the Ambaſſadors ſent from 
the States of France, made to Charles of Lorrain, when they 
had folemnly rejected him, and placed Hugh Capet upon the 
Throne, notwithſtanding Charles was next in blood to the Crown. 
They told him, that every body knew the right of ſucceſſion to 
the Crown of France belonged to him, and not Hugh Capet; 
* but yet, ſay they, the very ſame laws which gave you the right 
« of ſucceſſion, do judge you alſo unworthy of he ſame ; for that 
« you have not hitherto endeavoured to frame your manners ac- 
«*« cording to the preſcript of the laws, nor according to the uſuages 
« of your country, but have rather allied yourſelt with the Ger- 
<< man nation, our enemies, and have loved their vile and baſe 
« manners, Wherefore, as you have forſaken the antient virtue 
and fweetneſs of your country, we have alſo forſaken and 
« abandoned you, and have choſen Hugh Capet for our King, and 
«« put you back; and this without any ſcruple of conſcience at 
all, eſteeming it better and more juſt to live under him, enjoying 
* our antient laws, cuſtoms, privileges, and liberties, than under 
« you, the heir by blood, in oppreſſion, ſtrange cuſtoms, and 
* craelty, For as thoſe who are to make a voyage at ſea don't 
much conſider whether the pilot be owner of the ſhip, but 
whether he be ſkilful and wary ; fo our care is to have a Prince 
to govern us gently and happily ; (which is the end for which 
*« Princes were appointed) and for theſe ends we judge this man 
Etter to be our King.” This piece was re-printed in 1714s 
under the title of © A brief Hiſlory of the Succeſſion of the Crown 
* of England; wherein facts collected from the beſt authorities 
arc 


(e) Vip. Biograph. Britan» 
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«© are oppoſed to the novel aſſertion of indefeaſible hereditary 


« right.” 
Mc. Somers had alſo a conſiderable ſhare in a piece, intitled. 


A Juſt and Modeſt Vindication of the Proceedings of the two 


« laſt Parliaments;” in anſwer to King Charles the Second's 
Declaration to all his — ſubjects, touching the cauſes and 


reaſons that moved him to di 


olve the two laſt Parliaments. This 


piece was firſt written by Algernon Sydney (42); but was new 
drawn up afterwards dy Mr. Somers, 


He 


(4) As fince the publication of * (3, e. of France) would contribme 


the Sixth Volume of our Work, in 
which were the lives of ALGtR- 
NON SYDNEY and Lord WII- 
LIAM RusSZ1l, ſome charges 
againſt them have been brought by 
Sir John Dalrymple, in the Second 
Volume of his © Memoirs of 
Great Britain,” we ſhall take this 
opportunity of offering a few con- 
fderations in defence of theſe il- 
luſtrous men. 

The papers on which the charges 
againſt Algernon Sydney and Lord 
Ruſſel are grounded, are to be found, 
as we are informed by Sir John 
Dalrymple, in the DzyrorT Des 
AFFAIRES ETRANCERES at 
Verſailles, and were written by 
Monſ. Barillon, Ambaſſador from 
the Court of France to that of 
England, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, And thele charges againſt 
them are, that Lord Ruſſ-[ intrigued 
with the Court of France, and that 


Algernon Sydney took money from 
it. 


* his endeavours :o bring about the 
diſſolution of this Parttameat, as 
* ſoon as the time ſhould appear 
* favourable: Lord Ruſſel told him, 
* he would engage Lord Shafteſbury 
in this affair, and that he ſhould be 
* the only man to whom he would 
© ſpeak of it explicity; and that 
© they would work underhand to 
hinder an augmentation of the ſum 
which has been offered for carry- 
ing on the war; and would cauſe 
to be added to the offer of the 
million flerling, ſuch difagreeable 

conditions to the King of Eng- 

land, as they hoped would rather 

make him wiſh to re- unite himſelf 

with France than to conſent to 

them. He gave Mr. de Rou- 

vigny to underſtand, that he ſuſ- 


the King of England's declaring 
war againſt you, only to give him 
an opportunity of obtaining mo- 
ney, and under a promiſe that, 


c 
* 
4 
s 
0 
Lo 
* peed your Majeſty approved of 
. 
* 
c 
* 
c 
4 


as ſoon as he had got the moncy, 

he would conclude a peace. Mr. 
* de Rouvigny told him, that to ſhew 
© him clearly the contrary, I was 
ready to diſtribute a conſiderable 
* ſum in the Parliament, to prevail 
* with it to refuſe any money for 
© the war, and ſolicited him to name 
the perſons who might be gained, 
Lord Ruſſel replied, ** that he 
* ſhould be very lorry to have any 
commerce with perſons capable of 
* Ruſſeland Lord Hollis, who were © being gained with money :” but 
fully fatisfied with the affurance * he appeared pleaſed to ſce by this 
he gave them, that the King (i. ©. * propoſal, that there is no PR1- 
* of France) is convinced it is not * VATE UNDERSTANDING be- 
© his intereſt to make the King of * tween your Majeſty and the King 
England abſolute maſter in his * of England, TO HURT THEIR 
kingdom; and that his Majelty cONSTITUIIOS: He told ** 

8 


The charge againſt Lord Ruſſel, of 
intriguing with the French Court, is 
chiefly founded on a memorial of 
Barillon, dated the 14th of March, 
1678. And in order to enable the 
reader to form a more accurate 
judgement upon the ſubje&, it may 
be proper to recite the words of 
Barillon, as tranſlated and publiſhed 
by Sir John Dalrymple. * Mr. de 
* Rouwigny (ſays he) has ſeen Lord 
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He continued during the reign of Charles the Second to be 
active in ſupport of the rights of the ſubject, and was often em- 
loyed as Council, in cauſes of that kind, againſt the Court. He 


attached himſelf to the ſame ſide in the reign 


of James the 


Second; and he gained very high applauſe by his pleading in 
defence of the ſeven Biſhops, on which occaſion he argued with 
great ſtrength and perſpicuity againſt the diſpenſing power aſſumed 


y the King. 


© de Rouvigny, that he and all his 
* friends wanted nothing further 
than the diſſolution of Parliament; 
that they knew 1T COULD ONLY 
COME FROM THE HELP OF 
FRANCE; that ſince he aſſured 
them it was the deſign of your 
Majeſty to aſſiſt in it, they would 
truſt him, and would do all in 
their power to oblige the — 
England to aſk your friendſhip 
* once more, and by this means put 
your Majeſly in a ſlate to con- 
tribute to your ſatisfaction: This 
he aſſure 
* Shafteſbury's ſentiments, who was 
one of theſe days to ſee Mr. de 
© Rouvigny at Lord Ruſſel's.“ It is 
added, that * Lord Ruſſel told Mr. 
* de Rouvigny, that he had taken the 
© reſolution to ſupport the affair 
* againſt the Treaſurer (Lord Dan- 
be dy.) and even attack the Duke of 
* York, and all the Catholics.” 
Dalrymple's Memoirs, Vol. II. 
P. 132, 133. | 
Admitting the papers publiſhed 
by Sir John Dalrymple to be 
authentic, and the whole of this re- 
Jation to be true, it docs not appear 
that Lord Ruile] had any private 
views to anſwer by his negociation 
with the French Miniſter, or that he 
Promoted any meaſures which he 
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conſidered as detrimental to the 


intereſts of his country. De Rou- 
vigny was a Proteſtant, was related 
to Lord Ruſſel, and there appears to 
have been a great intimacy between 
them; ſo that Lord Ruflel conſider- 
cd what he ſaid to De Rouvigny as 
Ipoken in the confidence of friend- 
ſhip. In his converſation with him, 
it appears that he intimated his 
ſuſpicions that the French King in- 
tended to aſliſt the King of England 
in enſlaving his {ubjetts ; and that 


him would be Lord 


He 


the war which was talked of, was 
only a concerted ſcheme between 
them, in order to afford Charles a 
pretence of raiſing troops, which 
might afterwards be employed again 
his people. Ruſſel and his Col- 
leagues were extremely ſolicitous 
to prevent this; and were probably 
willing even to . ſome of 
Lewis's views, if by that means they 
might detach him from any con- 
nexions with Charles, which were 
unfavourable to the national liber- 
ties. 

Lord Ruſſel's noble birth, and 
the amiableneſs of his character, to- 
gether with his zeal for the cauſe of 

ublic freedom, placed him at the 
— of the Whag intereſt in the 
Houſe of Commons; and in this 
capacity he diſcovered the moſt ex- 
treme ſolicitude for the religion and 
libertics of his country, at the time 
when they were expoled to attacks 
of the moſt dangerous and alarming 
nature. At this period, it 16 an 
undoubted ſact, that King Charles 
II. was engaged in ſchemes aud 
practices equally diſhonourable 10 
himſel, and deſtructive to the 
nation. His deſigns againſt the 
Proteſtant Religion, and the hber- 
ties of the people, appeared fui- 
ficently manifeſt even to thoſe who 
were no enemies to the royal autho- 
rity. This is evident from a con- 
verſation between him and Sir 
William Temple; wherein Sir 
William laboured to convince the 
King of the imprafticability of 
eſtabliſhing in England the fame 
religion or government as in France, 
Vid. Temple's Memoirs, part II. 
p. 31. edit. 8vo. 1693, And evi- 
dences of Charles's dangerous de- 
ſigns againſt his ſubjefts, andintrigues 
with the Court of Francc, * be 

cen 
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d a very conſiderable ſhare in concerting the meaſures for 
3 * Revolutio p He was choſe — * 
his native city of Worceſter, in the Convention-Parliament; and 
in the conference between the two Houſes about the word abdicated, 
he was appointed one of the managers for the Houſe of Com- 


mons. 
In the 
and receive 


inning of May, 1689, he was made Solicitor-General, 
the honour of Knighthood. While he held this 


poſt, came on the trials of the Lord Preſton, Mr. Aſhton, and Mr. 


Vol. VII. 8. 


ſ-en in the Sr eRET HisToORY 
or EUROPE, part I. p. 59, 93, &c. 
8yo. 1712. But, indeed, we have 
ſufficient *r of Charles's 
iniquitous deſigns and intrigues, even 
— Sir John Dalrymple himſelf, 
who acknowledges, that from the 
year 1667, to the year 1977s a period 
of ten years, King Charles, the 
* Duke of York, and their Miniſters, 
* formed connexions with France 
© of the moſt dangerous nature to 
© the religion and liberties of the 
« ſubjeQ,? 

It appears that Charles, with a 
view of obtaining large ſums from 
Lewis XIV. to gratify his paſ- 
ſions, 1 E to aſſemble 
no Parliament for three years; and 
in order to induce Lewis to comply 
with his terms, repreſented to him, 
chat he would thereby © put it out 
* of the power of England ever to 
hurt him,“ and might remain in 
the moſt glorious ſtate that any King 
of France had been in for many 
ages ; and rhat he took great pains to 
convince the French Monarch, what 
advantages he might derive * from 
* having England always dependent 
* onhim, V1p, Dalrymple, vol. 
II. -237s 233. 

n the 2d of September, 1674, 
Rouvigny writes, that Charles had 
* agreed either to prorogue his Par- 
* hament till April, 1675, in con- 
* ideration of 500,000 crowns, or 
if he convened it in November, 
to diſſolve it in caſe it ſhould re- 
* refuſe to give him money, in con- 
ide ration of which he was to have 
* a penſion of 100,000]. from 
* France. Charles afterwards choſe 
* the firſt of theſe alternatives, got 
* his money, and France was enabled 
to carry on the war a year with- 


* out any fear of an Engliſh Par- 


2 2. 


Elliot, 


* liament,? Vip. Dalrymple, vol. 
II. p. 99. 

Among other evidences of 
Charles's agreements to aſſemble, 
prorogue, or diſſolve his Parliaments, 
at the pleaſure of the French King, 
is the following paſſage in one of 
Barillon's Letters to Lewis XIV, 
* You promiſed me in the year 
* 1679, to CONSENT that the 
* Parliament ſhould aſſemble, when 
* the King of England believed it 
* neceſſary for H1s OwN 1N- 
* TERESTS, provided that then the 
* ſubſidies ſhould ceaſe.” 

A treaty was alſo entered into be- 
tween Charles and Lewis, by which 
the former agreed to reconcile him- 
ſelf tothe church of Rome, and to 
declare himſelf a Catholic; and on 
his doing this, the French King was 
to Fay Charles 200, oool. and to 
aſſiſt him with troops and money, 
in caſe of his ſubjects KR BELLIN G 
ACAINST HIS MEASURES, 

On the 12th of July, 1677, 
Courtin, another French Minifter, 
writes, that he had offered Charles z 
penſion of 500,000 crowns, to pro- 
rogue or diſſolve his Parliament, to- 
gether with the aſſiſtance of Lewis's 
forces, to maintain CHARLEsS's 
— 3 or, in other words, to 
render him abſolute. The words 
1 — this laſt offer are theſe: 
Sa majeſte etant toujours preſte 
** employer toutes ſes forces pour 
* la confirmation, pour Paug- 
„mentation de ſon authorite, II 
** ſeroit toujours le maitre de ſes 
By lujets, & ne dependroit jamais 
* Geux.” —* His Majeſly (i. e. 
Lewis) being always ready to em- 
* ploy all bis forces for the con- 
* tinuation and augmentation of his 
* (1. e. Chatles's) authority, be will 
always be MASTER of his ſubs 


Jetta, 
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Elliot, for high treaſon ; and in that of the Lord Preſton, the 
| Solicitor General made a very diſtinguiſhed figure. And when 
the legality of the act paſſed in the Convention-Parliament, for 
recognizing King William and Queen Mary, was called in queſtion 
by one of the Members of the Houſe of Commons, as not bein 
ſummoned by writ, Sir John Somers ſpoke with remarkable ſpirit 
in defence of it. On the 2d of May, 1692, he was made At- 
torney-General ; and was advanced to the poſt of Lord-Keeper 


of the Great-Seal on the 23d of March following. 


© jets, and will never depend upon 
them.“ VID. Dalrymple, vol. 
II. p. 111, 112. But it appears, 
that Charles wanted 300,000 crowns 
more. Theſum was at laſt fixed at 
two millions of livres. 

As it is evident that Charles II. 
was engaged in the moſt dangerous 
projects to overturn the religion and 
conſtitution of his country, it muſt 
be admitted, that his ſubjetts had a 
right to oppole him, and to endea- 
vour to counter-att his deſigus. And 
on this ground we may venture to 
vindicate the conduct of Lord 
RusSEL. That it is in general a 
very dangerous practice, for {ubjetts 
to enter into ſuch connexions with 
foreign Princes, or foreign Miniſters, 
muſt readily be allowed ; but there 
may be extraordinary circumſtances 
in which it _y be juſtified. And 
this appears to have been the caſe in 
the reign of Charles the Second. 
He intrigued with France to enſlave 
his people; and could it be criminal 
in them to intrigue with the ſame 
Court, in order to defeat his de- 
ſigns? 

It muſt not be expected, that in 
extraordinary conjunctures, the or- 
dinary rules of law, or of conduct, 
ſhould be adhered to. When the 
liberties of a nation are at ſtake, the 
ſafety of the people {ſhould be the 
ſupreme law. If Ruflel and 
Sydney were of opinion, that by 
intriguing with the Court of France, 
they might prevent Charles from 
enſlaving England, they might be no 
more criminal than thoſe who in- 
trigued with the Prince of Orange 
againſt James II. and thereby 
brought about the Revolution ; and 
the latter have been univerſally ap- 


plauded by the friends of freedom. 


And though the views of France 


He 


may, in general, naturally he con- 
{idered as hoſtile to England ; yet, 
in certain ſituations, whatever little 
reaſon there may be to depend much 
upon her friendſhip, it may be al- 
lowable and prudential to practiſe a 
degree of art, to render her ſchemes 
the leſs miſchievous to us. 

It is manifeſt, that Barillon him- 
ſelf conſidered the leaders of the 
popular party, with whom he is ſaid 
to have held theſe intrigues, as 
ſolicitous for the preſervation of the 
liberties of their country, In one 
of his letters, as 7 by Sir 
John Dalrymple, he repreſents the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Shaf- 
teſbury, Lord Ruſſel, and Lord 
Hollis, as extremely urgent with 
him to prevail with the French 
King not to ſuffer Charles, under 


the pretence of an 1MAG1NARY. 


WAR, to find means to bring his 
ſubje&s into ſubjection. And in 
another letter, dated Oct. 10, 1678, 
Barillon, {peaking of the Members 
of the Engltſh Parliament who 
{eemed diſpoſed to have ſome con- 
nexion with the French Court, ſays, 
* they are ALL IN TIE SAME 
© M1ND, of oppoſing ſtrongly any 
deſigns the King of England might 
© have to keep up the army, either 
* with a view to make war, or 
* CHANGE THE GOVERN= 
«MENT! VID. Dalrymple, 
p. 136—14 1. 

The popular party conſidered the 
war which appeared to be intended 
againſt France, as nothing but 
{cheme to raiſe troops to enſlave thr: 
kingdom; and they conſidered Lori 
Danby, whoſe removal from the 
office of High Treaſurer they were 
ſolicitous to procure, as active in 
this dangerous deſign; becauſe, not- 


withſtanding the zcal which he now 


pretended 
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He had now an opportunity of diſplaying, in this high ſtation, 


thoſe 


eat abilities, and that extenſive knowledge in his profeſſion, 


by which he was ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, But what more 


particularly recommended him to King 


William, was his uncom- 


mon capacity for public affairs, on which account his Majeſty had the 


higheſt eſteem for him, and 


laced in him the greateſt confidence. 


His title was raiſed to that of Lord High Chancellor of England, 

on the 22d of April, 1697, when he was alſo called to the Peerage, 

by the title of Lord Somers, Baron of Eveſham, in the _— 
2 Z 2 0 


pretended againſt France, it was 
proved in the Houſe of Commons, 
that he had been an agent for Charles, 
to obtain for that unprincipled 
Monarch a ſcandalous penſion from 
the French Court. 

The charge brought againſt Al- 
GERNON SYDNEY, in Sir John 
— we papers, 1s, that he took 
money from the Court of France; 
two ſeveral ſums of five hundred 
guineas each being ſet down as paid 
to Mr. Sydney, in Barillon's papers, 
as publiſhed by Dalrymple. But 
with repſect to this charge it may be 
remarked, that there is no evidence 
of it but the aſſertion of Barillon, 
who is ſaid to have come into Eng- 
land in low circumſtances, and to 
have returned wealthy; and who 
may, therefore, eafily be conceived 
to have advanced his fortune by 


indirect practices. And it may alſo 


be obſerved, with reference to this 
charge againſt Sydney, that no man 
would think it juſt in his own caſc, 
that he ſhould be condemned, either 
in his life- time, or afterwards, upon 
the mere aſſertion of another, that 
money had been paid to him, with- 
out the leaſt proof of its being re- 
ceived, or any collateral evidence to 
* the aſſertion, 

ne of the moſt remarkable 
features in Sydney's character, was 
a nobleneſs and 1 of ſoul, 
which appeared fo ſtrongly in his 
actions and his writings, as to render 
it impoſſible for us to believe, but 
upon the fulleſt and moſt certain 
evidence, (which Barillon's unqeſ- 
tionably is not) that any temptation 
could prevail on him tò act in a diſ- 
honourable or unworthy manner. 
His high ſpirit appears even in his 
letters to his father, the Earl of 
Leiceſter; who ſometimes cenſured 


him for imprudence, in avowing his 
ſentiments with an openneſs and 
freedom that were manifeſtly pre- 
judicial to him, But he had a ſoul 
above diſguiſe, and ſuperior to the 
little arts of intereſted men. 
Inaletter to one of his friends in 
England, written when he was in 
exile, are the following expreſſions: 
* Whilſt I hive, I will endeavour to 
* preſerve my liberty ; or at leaſt, 
* not conſent to the 22 it. 
© I hope I ſhall die in the ſame 
* principles in which I have lived, 
© and I will live no 1 * than they 
can preſerve me. ave in my 
life been guilty of many follies; 
* but, as I think, of no meanneſs. 
I vill not blot and defile that which 
© is paſt, b 


endeavouring to pro- 
c 


vide for the future, I have ever 
had in my mind, that when Gobd 
* ſhould caſt me into ſuch a con- 
* dition, as that I cannot ſave my 
life, but by doing an indecent 
thing, he ſhews me the time is 
© come wherein I ſhould reſign 
4 it.“ 

Shall we haſtily believe of the 
man capable of theſe ſentiments, and 
the general tenor of whoſe life ap- 
pears to have correſponded with 
them, that he could be prevailed 
on to take money from the Court of 
France for an unworthy purpoſe ? 
and when the inflexibility of his 
ſpirit, in matters in which he believ- 
ed himſelf to be right, would not 
ſuffer him mcanly to ſupplicate even 
his own father for money, or in the 
leaſt to recede from his principles, 
when reduced to the greateſt ſtraits, 
and in a foreign country ? 

From the nature of the tranſactions 
in which Barillon was emploved, we 
have little reaſon to ſuppole him a 
man of very rigid virtuc. We have 
known 
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of Worceſter. For the ſupport of theſe honours and dignities, 
his Majeſty made him a grant of the manors of Ryegate and 
Howlegh in Surrey, and another grant of two thouſand one 


hundred pounds per annum, out of the fee-farm-rents of he 


Crown. He was now conſidered as at the head of the Whig party, 
and he had great credit with the King, and conducted Himſelf 
in his high ſtation, with great wiſdom and moderation, and a 
ſincere regard to the intereſts of his country. 

Before the King's departure for Holland, in the ſummer of the 
year 1697, his Majeſty communicated to the Lord Chancellor 
Somers a propoſition made by Count Tallard, to prevent a war 
about the ſucceſſion to the Crown of Spain, upon the death of the 
then Monarch of that kingdom ; and the Chancellor afterwards 
received a letter from his Majeſty, then in Holland, informing him, 
that freſh offers had been made to the ſame purpoſe ; and re- 
yung him to diſpatch full powers, under the Great Seal, with 
the names in blank, to empower his Majeſty to treat with the be- 
fore-mentioned Count, This order he accordingly complied with ; 
and the negociations being immediately entered upon, a treaty 
was concluded, 'This was the firſt Partition Treaty ; and in the 
next Seſſion of Parliament, which began Fenn: 6A 16, 1699, 
great complaints were made in the Houſe of Commons againſt the 


known foreign Miniſters, as well as 
thoſe of our own country, capable 
of very baſe actions: and is it not 
more probable, that Barillon might 
charge money in his accounts as paid 
to Sydney, which in fact never was 
Paid to him, but put into his own 
pocket, than that a man of Sydney's 
noble birth, high ſpirit, and inflexi- 
bility of temper, ſhould be prevailed 
on to take money from the Court 
of France for any unworthy pur- 
poſe ? 

It does not appear, even from Sir 
John Dalrymple's publication, that 
Barillon conſidered Mr. Sydney as a 
man capable of any tranſactions un- 
favourable to the liberties of his 
country, In one of his letters, he 
repreſents Sydney as converſing with 
him under the character, and agree- 
ably to the principles, of a ſteady 
Republican, Aad in another letter, 
dated Dec. 5, 1680, Barillon ſpeaks 
of him in theſe terms; * The 
Sieur Algernon Sydney is a man 
* of great views, and very high de- 
* ſigns, which tend to the cſtabliſh- 
ment of a 8 Vip. Dal 
rymple, vol. II. p. 287, 313. 

That Algernon Sydney poſſeſſed 


Chancellor: 


a warm, an ardent attachment to the 
liberties of his country, is evident 
from the whole tenor of his life, and 
of his writings; and hard muſt it be 
if the reputation of ſuch a man 
could be blaſted by the unproved 
aſſertions of a foreign Miniſter. 
Surely ſuch a life as that of Sydney, 
ſupported by his admirable writings, 
and ſealed with his blood, are more 
than ſufficient to countenance ſuch 
evidence _ him, as that which 
is contained in the papers of Barillon, 
as publithed by Sir John Dalrymple! 
A great part of the life of this il- 
luſtrious man was ſpent in defending 
the cauſe of public liberty, by his 
Pen, and by his ſword: and when 

is Ready adherence to the ſame 
principles at length brought him to 
the ſcaffold, * he met death,” to ule 
the words of Biſhop Burnet on the 
occaſion, * with an unconcernednels, 
* that became one who had ſet up 
Marcus Brutus for his pattern.“ 
Vip. Towers's Examination into 


the nature and evidence of the 


charges brought againſt Lord Wil- 
liam Ruſſel and Algernon Sydney, 
by Sir John Dalrymple, Bart. in his 
Memoirsof Great Britain, vo. 1773. 
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Chancellor: and the Houſe having reſolved, on the 6th of De- 
cember, to puſh the reſumption of the grants of the Iriſh forfeited 
eſtates, by tacking it to the land-tax-bill, an addreſs was concerted 
on the 10th of April, 1700, praying, that“ John Lord Somers, 
„ Lord-Chancellor of England, ſhould be removed for ever from 
6 his Majeſty's preſence and councils.” But the majority of the 
Houſe voted againſt any ſuch addreſs. However, the Parliament 
being prorogued the next day, his Majeſty ſent for the Lord- 
Chancellor, and defired him to ſurrender the Seals voluntarily ; 
but this his Lordſhip declined, thinking 1t would imply in it a 
conſciouſneſs of guilt. But he told the King, that whenſoever his 
Majeſty ſhould ſend a warrant under his hand, commanding kim to 
deliver them up, he would immediately obey it. Accordingly an 
order was brought to him for this purpoſe by Lord Jerſey, upon 
which the Seals were ſent to the King. 

Thus was Lord Somers removed from the poſt of Chancellor, 
the duties of which he had diſcharged for ſeveral years with great 
integrity, and eminent ability. 'The King was led to take this 
ſtep, contrary to his own inclination, to gratity the Tories, to whom 
Lord Somers was an object of diſlike ; for, as Burnet obſerves, as 
he was ©* conſidered as the head of the Whigs, ſo his wiſe councils, 
« and his modeſt way of laying them before the King, had gained 
« him a great ſhare of his eſteem and confidence; and it was 
© reckoned, that the chief ſtrength of the party lay in his credit 
« with the King, and in the prudent methods he took to govern 
« the party, and to moderate that heat, and thoſe jealouſies, with 
* which the King had been ſo long diſguſted, in the firſt years of 
« his reign.” 

But the removal of Lord Somers from the Chancellorſhip was 
not ſufficient to ſatisfy the Tory party. They alſo formed a deſign 
to umpeach him. And on the 14th of April, 1701, his Lordihip 
ſent a meſſage to the Houſe of Commons, that having heard 
te the Houſe was in a debate concerning him, he defired that he 
«© might be admitted in and heard.” This was granted, and a 
chair was ſet by the Serjeant, a little within the bar on the leſt 
hand: then the Serjeant had directions to acquaint Lord Somers, 
that he might come in; and the door being opened, his Lordſhip 
came in, and the Speaker acquainted him, that he might repoſe 
himſelf in the chair provided for him. (4) His Lordſhip then 
defended himſelf with reſpect to the ſhare in concluding the Parti- 
tion Treaty, which was what was chiefly alledged againſt him in the 
Houſe of Commons. Of the ſubſtance of what he alledged in his 
juſtification on this occaſion, the following account is given by 
Biſhop Burnet. Lord Somers deſired that he might be admitted, 
to give an account of his ſhare in it, (the Partition-'T'reaty) to 
„the Houſe of Commons. Some oppoſition was made to this, 
but it had been always granted, fo it could not be denied him. 
He had obtained the King's leave to tell every thing: So that 

when 
() Parliamentary Debates, vol. III. p. 156. bs 
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« when he appeared before the Houſe, he told them, the King 
« had writ to him, that the ſtate of the King of Spain's health 
« was deſperate, and that he ſaw no way to prevent a new war, 
c hut to accept of the 5 the French made for a parti- 

tion: The King ſent him the ſcheme of this, and ordered him to 
«© communicate it to ſome others, and to give him both his own 
« opinion and their's concerning it, and to ſend him over powers 
« for a treaty, but in the ſecreteſt manner that was poſſible: Yet 
« the King added, that if he and his other Miniſters thought that 
«« a treaty ought not to be made upon ſuch a proj ect, then the 
«« whole matter muſt be let fall, for he could not bring the French 
ce to better terms. Lord Somers upon this ſaid, that he thought 
« jt was the taking too much upon himſelf, if he ſhould have put 
« a ſtop to a treaty of ſuch conſequence, If the King of Spain 
cc had died, before it was finiſhed, and the blame had been caſt on 
« him, for not ſending the neceflary powers, becauſe he was not 
« ordered to do it by a warrant in full form, he could not have 
« juſtified that, ſince the King's letter was really a warrant, and 
« therefore he thought he was bound to ſend the powers that were 
& called for, which he had done. But at the ſame time, he wrote 
« his own opinion very fully to the King, objecting to many par- 
« ticulars, it there was room for it, and propoſing ſeveral things, 
«© which, as he thought, were for the —＋ and intereſt of Eng- 
« land. Soon after the powers were ſent over by him, the treaty 
«© was concluded, to which he put the Great Seal, as he thought he 
«© was bound to do: in this, as he was a Privy Counſellor, he had 
offered the King his beſt advice; and as he was Chancellor, he 
« had executed his office according to his duty. As for putting 
4 the Seal to the powers, he had done it upon the King's letter, 
«© which was a real warrant, though not a formal one: he had indeed 
«« Celired, that a warrant in due | might be ſent him for his own 
« ſecurity; but he did not think it became him, to endanger the 
public, only for want of a point of form in ſo critical a time, 
« where great diſpatch was requiſite, He ſpoke ſo fully and ſo 
«« clearly, that, upon his withdrawing, it was believed, if the 
«« queſtion had been quickly put, the whole matter had been ſoon 
« at an end, and that the proſecution would have been let fall. 
«« But his enemies drew out the debate to ſuch a length, that the 
„ impreflion, which his ſpeech had made, was much worn out; and 
«« the Houſe fitting till it was paſt midnight, they at laſt carried it 
« by a majority ot ſeven or eight to impeach him.” (z) 

On the 19th of May following, the articles of impeachment 
againſt Lord Somers were exhibited to the Houſe of Peers. But 
2 miſunderſtanding arifing between the two Houſes, he was acquit- 
ted by the Lords, without any further proſecution of the Com- 
mons. King William dying not long atter, his Lordſhip being in 
no favour at the new Court, withdrew to a private way of lite, 
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ing much of his time at his ſeat near Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory, antiquities, and polite literature. 

During this retirement he was choſen Preſident of the Royal 
Society, of w hich he had been long a member. In the Houle of 
Peers, he oppoſed the Bill to prevent occaſional conformity; and 
was one of the managers for the Lords, in the conference between 
the two Houſes upon that bill in 1702. In 1706, he projected the 
plan for uniting the two kingdoms ; and was appointed by Queen 
Anne one of the managers of the Union. 'The ſame year he 
propoſed a bill for preventing delays and expences in proceedings 
at law; and alſo ſome regulations with regard to paſſing private 
acts of Parliament. (4) ; 

Upon a change of the Court meaſures in 1708, he was placed 
at the head of the Miniſtry, in the office of Preſident of the 
Council; and he concurred in rejecting the propoſals for a general 
peace, offered by the French in 1709, at Gertruydenberg, and in 
the reſolution for carrying on the war. But in 1710, upon a new 
change of the Miniſtry, he was diſmiſſed from the Preſident's poſt, 
and ſucceeded by the Earl of Rocheſter, the Queen's uncle. He 
continued, however, after this removal, to diſcharge his duty as 
a Member of the Houſe of Peers; and often made a diſtinguithed 
figure in the debates there, But it was not long before he grew 
very infirm in his health, and his underſtanding at length became 
ſo much impaired, that he was incapable of executing any office 
under King George the Firſt. However, he attended at the 
Council-Table, on ſome occaſions, after the acceſſion of that 
Prince: but a period was put to his life, by an apoplectic fit, on 
the 26th of April, 1716. 


Lord SoMERs was one of the greateſt and beſt men of the a 

in which he lived; an able Stateſman, profoundly ſkilled in the 
laws of his country, firmly attached to its welfare, and to the in- 
tereſts of civil and religious liberty. Mr, Horace Walpole ſays of 
him, that © he was one of thoſe divine men, who, like a Chapel 
* ina Palace, remain unprofaned, while all the reſt is tyranny, 
** corruption, and folly, All the traditional accounts of him, the 
hiſtorians of the laſt age, and its beſt authors, repreſent him as 
the moſt incorrupt lawyer, and the honeſteſt ſtateſman, as a 
maſter orator, a genius of the fineſt taſte, and a patriot of the 
nobleſt and molt extenſive views; as a man who diſpenſed 
bleſſings by his life, and planned them for poſterity. 

The momentous times in which he lived, gave Lord Somers 
opportunities of diſplaying the extent of his capacity, and the 
** patriotiſm of his heart; opportunities as little ſought for the 
former, as they were honeſtly courted and purſued for the latter. 
The excellent balance of our conſtitution never appeared in a 
«« clearer light, than with relation to this Lord, who, though im- 
peached by a miſguided Houſe of Commons, with all the in- 

© temperate folly that at times diſgraced the ſtates of Greece; 
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«« yet had full liberty to vindicate his innocence, and manifeſt an 


& integrity, which could never have ſhone ſo bright, unleſs it had 
« been juridically aſperſed. | 

« Tt is no inglonous part of this great Chancellor's life, that 
« when removed from the adminiſtration, his labours were ſtill 
% dedicated to the ſervice of the government, and of his country, 
In this ſituation, above all the little prejudices of a profeſſion, 
« for he had no profeſſion but that of Solon and Lycurgus, he ſet 
« himſelf to correct the grievances of the law, and to amend the 
«© yocation he had adorned. The Union of the kingdoms was 
1 projetted too by him; and it was not to his diſgrace, that the 
«© Princes, whoſe prejudices he had conquered, and whoſe eſteem 
« he had gained, offered him up as one of the firſt ſacrifices on 
« the altar of Utrecht.—Such deathleſs monuments of his abilities 
«< and virtue, diminiſh the regret we ſhould otherwiſe feel, that 
« though Lord Somers wrote ſeveral pieces, we are ignorant even 
« of the titles of many of them; ſo little was fame his object.“ 
But Mr. Walpole allo obſerves, that“ as the greateſt characters 
cannot be clear of all alloy, Lord Somers was not entirely juſtif- 
r able in obtaining ſome grants of Crown lands, which, though 
«« in no proportion to other gains in that reign, it would have 
** become him to reſiſt, not to countenance by his example.” (/) 

Mr. Addiſon ſays, that Lord Somers had worn himſelf out 
«« in his application to ſuch ſtudies, as made him uſeful or orna- 
«« mental to the world; in concerting ſchemes for the welfare of 
* his country, and in proſecuting ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary 
<«« for making thoſe ſchemes effectual: but all this was done with 
« a view to the public good that ſhould riſe out of theſe generous 
«© endeavours, and not to the fame that ſhould accrue to himſelt. 
« Let the reputation of the action fall where it would; ſo his 
« country reaped the benefit of it, he was ſatisfied. As this turn 
«© of mind threw off in a great meaſure the oppoſitions of envy 
«© and competition, it enabled him to gain the moſt vain and im- 
«« practicable into his deſigns, and to bring about ſeveral great 
events for the ſafety and advantage of the public, which mult 
have died in the birth, had he been as deſirous of appearing 
«« beneficial to mankind, as of being ſo. As he was admitted in- 
«* to the ſecret and moſt retired thoughts and counſels of his 
% Royal maſter King William, a great part in the Proteſtant 
4 ſucceſſion is univerſally aſcribed to hum. And if he did notentire- 
70 ly project the union of the two kingdoms, and the bill of regency, 
« which ſeem to have been the only methods in human policy 
for ſecuring to us fo ineſtimable a bleſſing, there is none who 
will deny him to have been the chief conductor in both thete 
« glorious works. 

His life was, in every part of it, ſet off “ with that graceful 
% modeſty and reſerve, which made his virtues more beautiful, 

« the 
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ce the more they were caſt in ſach agreeable ſhades. His religio® 
«« was fincere, not oftentatious ; and ſuch as — —— him with 
4 an univerſal benevolence toward all his fellow ſubjects, not wien 
«« bitterneſs againſt any part of them. He ſhewed his firm 
« adherence to it, as modelled by our national conſtitution, and 
« was conſtant to its offices of devotion, both in public and in his 
«« family, He 1 * a champion for it with great reputation 
4 in the caſe of the ſeven Biſhops, at a time when the church 
« was really in danger. To which we may add, that he held a 
«« ſtrict friendſhip and correſpondence with the great Archbiſhop 
«© Tillotſon, being actuated by the ſame ſpirit of candour and 
«© moderation; and moved rather with pity than indignation to- 
« wards the perſons of thoſe who differed from him in the 
« uneſſential parts of Chriſtianity, His great humanity ap- 
« neared in the minuteſt circumſtances of his converſation. You 
« found it in the benevolence of his aſpect, the complacency of 
« his behaviour, and the tone of his voice. His great application 
4% to the ſeverer ſtudies of the law, had not infected his temper 
«« with any thing poſitive or litigious. He did not know what 
«« jt was to wrangle on indifferent points, to triumph in the ſupe- 
«« rjority of his underſtanding, or to be ſupercilious on the fide of 
« truth. He joined the greateſt delicacy of good breeding to 
* the greateſt ſtrength of reaſon. 

«« As in his political —_— we have before ſeen how much 
« he contributed to the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant intereſt, 
r and the good of his native country, he was always true to thoſe 
„ great ends. His character was uniform, and conſiſtent with 
«« 1tſelf, and his whole conduct of a piece. His principles were 
«© founded in reaſon, and ſupported by virtue; and therefore 
did not lie at the mercy of ambition, avarice, or reſentment, 
« His notions were no leſs ſteady and unſhaken, than juſt and 
«© upright. In a word, he concluded his courſe among the ſame 


, «© well-choſen friendſhips and alliances, with which he began 


* 

This great man was not more conſpicuous as a patriot and a 
«« ſtateſman, than as a perſon of univerſal — and learn. 
ing. As by dividing his time between the public ſcenes of 
** buſineſs and the private retirements of life, he took care to 
keep up both the great and man; ſo by the ſame means 
ge accompliſhed himſelf not only in the knowledge of men and 
* things, but in the ſkill of the moſt refined arts and ſciences, 
That unwearied diligence, which followed him through all the 
** ſtages of his life, gave him ſuch a thorough inſight into the 
** laws of the land, that he paſſed for one of the greateſt meſters 
of his profeſſion, at his firſt appearance in it. Though he 
** made a regular progreſs through the feveral honours of the 
long robe, he was always looked upon as one who deſeryed a 
*© ſuperior ſtation to that he was poſſeſſed of; till he arrived at 
the higheſt dignity to which thoſe ſtudies could advance him. 
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© He enjoyed in the higheſt perfection two talents, which do 
* not often meet inthe ſame perſon, the greateſt ſtrength of 
er ſenſe, and the moſt exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Without the firſt, 
«< earning is but an incumbrance ; and without the laſt is un- 
«< graceful. My Lord Somers was maſter of theſe two qualifi- 
« cations in ſo eminent a degree, that all the parts of knowledge 
«« appeared in him with ſuch an additional ſtrength and beauty, 
« as they want in the poſſeſſion of others, If he delivered his 
« opinion of a piece of poetry, a ſtatue, or a picture, there was 
«« ſomething ſo juſt and delicate in his obſervations, as naturally 
«© produced pleaſure and aſſent in thoſe who heard him. His 
** ſolidity and elegance, improved by the reading of the fineſt 
«© authors both of the learned and modern languages, diſcovered 
* itſelf in all his productions. His oratory was maſculine and 
«« perſwaſive, free from every thing trivial and affected. His 
«« ſtyle in writing was chaſte and pure, but at the ſame time full of 
« ſpirit and politeneſs ; and fit to convey the moſt intricate buſi- 
«© neſs to the reader with the utmoſt clearneſs and perſpicuity.— 
« He wrote many things which are not publiſhed in his name 
«© was at the bottom of many excellent counſels, in which he did 
« not appear; did offices of friendſhip to many perſons, who 
& knew not from whom they were derived; and performed great 
« ſervices to his country, the glory of which was transferred to 
« others :—Since he made it his endeavour rather to do worthy 
« actions, than to gain an illuſtrious character.“ (n) 

Lord Somers was never married; ſo that his eſtate came to his 
two ſiſters, the youngeſt of whom was married to his friend, Sir 
Joſeph Jekyll, Maſter. of the Rolls; his eldeſt, Mary, was wife to 
Charles Cocks, Eſq; of Worceſter, whoſe daughter by her was 
married to the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord High Chancellor of 
England, 

Some years ago was publiſhed a collection of ſcarce pieces, in 
four parts, each conſiſting of four volumes in 4to, from pamphlets 
chiefly collected by Lord Somers. But a much more valuable 
treaſure, his Lordſhip's collection of original papers and letters, 
was loſt by a firein the chambers of the Hon. Charles Yorke, 
Eſq; then Solicitor. General, which happened in Loncoln's Inn 
Square, in 1752. 
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11 HIS learned Prelate was born on the 1ſt. of May, 
i6co, at Antrim, in the north of Ireland ; where his 
father had ſettled, on his remoyal ſome years before from 
Scotland, which was his native country, At twelve years of age, 
he was ſent to the grammar- ſchool of Dungannon, in the county 
of Tyrone; from whence he was removed to Trinity-College, 
Dublin, in 1667. In 1673, he took the degree of Maſter of 
Arts, and the ſame year he was ordained Deacon by Dr. Moſſon, 
Biſhop of Derry. In 1674, he received prieſt's orders from the 
hands of Dr. Parker, Archbiſhop of Tuam. Soon after which 
he was taken into favour by that Prelate, who made him his 
Chaplain in 1676, collated him to a Prebend in the church of 
Tuam the ſame year, and ſoon after appointed him Præcentor 
in the ſame cathedral. He did not, however, reſide there long; 
for his patron being promoted to the See of Dublin, removed 
Mr. King to a ſituation near himſelf the firſt opportunity; and 
accordingly preferred him to the office of Chancellor of the 
church of St, Patrick, and the pariſh of St. Warburgh, the 
AN) peculiar, in Dublin ; into which he was inſtalled in 
1079. 
In the reign of King James the Second, when Popery was fo 
much encouraged by the Court, Mr. King undertook, in 1687, 
the defence of the Proteſtant religion, againſt the Dean of Lon- 
donderry, who had been lately reconciled to the Romiſh religion. 
Three tracts were publiſhed by Mr. King on this ſubject; and 
in January, 1688, he was elected Dean of St. Patrick's. He was 
a friend to the Revolution, and when it had taken place in Eng- 
land, he was active in promoting the ſame eſtabliſhment in Ire- 
land, both before and after the landing of that Prince there, in 
1689 ; and he was twice confined by King James in the Tower 
of Dublin Caſtle. This, however, did not prevent him from 
proceeding Doctor in Divinity that year: but when he was, at 
liberty, he was aſſaulted in the ſtreet, where a muſket with a 
lighted match was levelled at him. He was alſo diſturbed in the 
performance of divine ſervice at his church ſeveral times, paxti- 
cularly on Candlemas-day, this year, when ſeven officers who 
were there, ſwore aloud that they would cut his throat. 
Upon King James's retreat to France, after the battle of the 
Boyne, the 16th of November, 1690, being appointed a thankſ- 
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giving-day, for the — of King William's perſon, Dean 
ing preached the ſermon on that occaſion at St. Patrick's cathe. 
dral ; and on the 8th of January following, he was nominated 
to the Biſhopric of Derry, and conſecrated on the 25th of that 
month, at the cathedral of. Chriſt-church in Dublin. 

A few months after this, he publiſhed a piece, intitled, The 
5 ſtate of the Proteſtants of Ireland, under the late King James's 
government; in which their carriage towards him is juſtified, 
« and the abſolute neceſſity of their endeavouring to be freed 
« from his government, and of ſubmitring to their preſent Ma 
| © jeſties, is demonſtrated.” This treatiſe was ſo well received 

by the public, that a third edition was printed in 1692. And 
Biſhop . obſerves, that it was univerſally acknowledged to 
be as truly, as it is finely written. | 

In 1694, Biſhop King publiſhed at Dublin, in 4to. a treatiſe, 
intitled, The Inventions of Men in the worſhip of GOD.” 
But the ſame = Remarks were pabliſhed upon this performance 

by Mr. Joſeph Boyſe, a diſſenting- miniſter of Dublin; to which 
his Lordſhip returned an anſwer, under the title of An admo- 
« nition to the Diſſenting inhabitants of the dioceſe of Derry, 
«© concerning a book lately publiſhed by Mr. J. B. intitled Re- 
% marks, &c. from William Lord Biſhop of that dioceſe.” To 
this Mr. Boyſe replied, in A Vindication of the Remarks,” 
&c. printed at Dublin, in 1695, 4to. And the Biſhop rejoined, 
the ſame year, in A ſecond admonition to the Difſenting in- 
* habitants,”” &c. and here the conteſt ended. 

In 1702, he publiſhed at Dublin, in 4to. his celebrated and 
very valuable treatiſe, intitled, De Origine Mali, authore 
«© Gulielmo King, S. T. P. Epiſcopo Derenſi.“ Mon. Ber- 
nard having given an abridgment of this book, in his Nowvelles 
de la Republique des Lettres tor the months of May and June, 
1703, that abridgment fell into the hands of Mr. Bayle, who 
obſerving his favourite opinion concerning the truth of the 
Manichzan ſyſtem to be brought in danger of an overthrow 
therein, did not think proper to defer publiſhing his remarks by 
way of anſwer till he could ſee and conſult the book itſelf, but 
examined Biſhop King's hypotheſis, as it was repreſented in Mr, 
Bernard's extracts, and in a paſſage cited by the authors of the 
Atta Eruditorum Leipſiu, which had been omitted by Mr. Bernard. 
The firſt gone of our author, which Mr. Bayle mentions, is, 
that GOD always acts for an end, which end in the creation 
« of the world, was to exerciſe his power, or to communicate his 
« goodneſs ; ſo that it is only improperly ſaid, that GOD creat- 
« ed all things for his glory.“ 

Mr. Bayle allowed this principle, and this is almoſt the only 
point in which he agrees with the Biſhop, But he denies what 
the Biſhop aſſerts, namely, that ** there is more natural good 
* than evil in the world, and that the eſtabliſhing of two prin- 
* ciples does not remove the difficulty about the origin 18 evil; 
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« becauſe it is as much repugnant to the divine goodneſs to have 
«« created beings which he foreſaw would be corrupted by another 
«« principle, as to have created thoſe which were corruptible in 
«< themſelves.” Mr. Bayle alſo attacked ſeveral other of the 
Biſhop's priaciples, but he was anſwered by Mr. Bernard. Some 
remarks were likewiſe publiſhed in French upon the Biſhop's 
book, written by Mr. Leibnitz, who, though he differed in 
opinion from our Prelate, allows the treatiſe De Origine Mali to 
be a work full of learning and elegance. 
In 1702, Biſhop King was tranſlated to the Archbiſhopric of 
Dublin; and in 1709, having publiſhed his ſermon, intitled, 
«« Divine Predeſtination and Fore-knowledge conſiſtent with the 
« freedom of man's will,“ preached before the Iriſh Houſe of 
Peers, his ſermon was attacked both by Dr. John Edwards and 
Mr. Anthony Collins. 
In 1717, Archbiſhop _ was appointed one of the Lords 
Juſtices of Ireland; and he held the ſame office in the years 
1721 and 1723. In the mean time, he publiſhed “ A diſcourſe 
| concerning the conſecration of churches ; ſhewing what is 
4 « meant by dedicating them, with the grounds of that office.” 
; This was printed at London, in 1719, in 4to. and was the laſt 
iece he publiſhed. He died at his palace at St. Sepuichre's, in 
Dublin, on the 8th of May, 1729; and was interred on the 
north · ſide of the church-yard of Donnybrook. 


Archbiſhop KINO was a Prelate of great abilities and learning, 
and his moral character appears to have been irreproachable. 
He was deſirous of advancing the intereſts of religion; but 
ſeems not to have been ſufficiently enlarged in his ſentiments re- 
ſpecting thoſe who diſſented from the eſtabliſhed church. He 
| 3 was diſtinguiſhed for wit, as well as learning; and it is ſaid, 
* that — Lindſey, the Primate of Ireland, died, Dr. King 

| made claim to the Primacy, as a preferment to which he had a 
right, from his ſtation in the See of Dublin, and from his ac- 
knowledged character in the church. But neither of theſe rea- 
ſons were prevalent; it being pretended that he was too far 
advanced in years to be removed. The reaſon alledged was as 
little agreeable as the refuſal: but the Archbiſhop had no op- 
portunity of ſnewing his ſenſe of this treatment, except to the 
| | new Primate, Dr. Boulter ; whom he received at his own houte, 
| | and in his dining-room parlour, without rifing from his chair ; and 
' e to whom he — an apology, by ſaying in his uiual ſtrain of wit, 
. * My Lord, Iam certain your Grace will forgive me, becauſe 


you know J am too old to riſe.” () 


y ; Archbiſhop King appears to have been a ſincere friend to Dean 
t | Swift, and ſtrongly preſſed him not to employ his time in li crary 
4 | : trifies, 
= "2 

; (») Anecdotes 1 * of the characters of perſons eminent for rank, 
42 learning, wit, KC, ol. I. P. 7 
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trifles, but in ſome work that was worthy of his genius and of 
his profeſſion. In a letter to him, dated Sept. 1, 1711, the 
Archbiſhop ſays, ©* I would deſire you to conſider, that GOD 
*« has given you parts and learning, and a happy turn of mind; 
% and that you are anſwerable for thoſe talents to GOD; and 
* therefore I adviſe you, and believe it to be your duty, to ſet 
«© yourſelf to ſome ſerious and uſeful ſubject in your profeſſion, 
« and to manage it ſo, that it may be of uſe to the world, I 
„ am perſuaded, that if you will apply yourſelf this way, you 
4 are well able todoit ; and that your knowledge of the world, 
«« and reading, will enable you to furniſh ſuch a piece, with ſuch 
c uncommon remarks, as will render it both profitable and 
& agreeable, above molt things that paſs the preſs. Say not, 
* that moſt ſubjects in divinity are exhauſted ; for if you will 
* look into Dr. Wilkins's heads of matters, which you will find 
* in his Gift of Preaching, you will be ſurprized to find ſo many 
*« neceſſary and uſeful heads, that no authors have meddled with, 
« There are ſome common themes, that have employed multitudes 
4 of authors; but the moſt curious and difficult are in a manner 
* untouched ; and a good genius will not fail to produce ſome- 
thing new and ſurprizing on the moſt trite, much more on thoſe 
«* that others have avoided, merely becauſe they were above 
4 their parts. Aſſure yourſelf, that your intereſt, as well as 
duty, requires this from you; and you will find, that it will 
«* anſwer ſome objections againſt you, if you thus ſhew the world, 
4c that you have patience and comprehenſion of thought, to go 
„ through with ſuch a ſubject of weight and learning.—You'll 
*© pardon me this freedom, which I aſſure you proceeds from a 
*« fincere kindneſs, and true value that I have for you.” 

In another letter, dated Nov. 1, the ſame year, the Archbiſhop 
writes thus to Swift: Conſider, that years grow upon you, and, 
*£ after fifty, both body and mind decay. I have ſeveral thing; 
on the anvil, and near finiſhed, that perhaps might be uſeful, 
if publiſhed; but the continual avocation by buſineſs, the im- 
s politions on me by impertinent viſits, and the uneaſineſs of 
«« writing, which grows more intolerable to me every day, I doub. 
„ will prevent my going any farther. Therefore loſe no time 
Qui non oft hedie, cras minus aptus erir. I am ſure you are able 
to do good ſervice ; and give me leave to be importunate with 
you to go about it. Cæſar wrote his Commentaries under the 
„ hurry and fatigues of a General; and perhaps a man's ſpiri: 
+ js never more awakened, nor his thoughts better, than in the 
c intervals of a hurry of buſineſs. Read Eraſmus's life, and 
«« you'll find it was almoſt a continual journey. You ſee how 
malicious ſome are towards you, in printing a parcel of trifies, 
* falſely, as your works, This —— it neceilary that you 


** ſhould ſname thoſe varlets, by ſomething that may enlighten 
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4 the world, which, I am ſure, your genius will reach, if you 
« ſet yourſelf to it.” (%% f 

In 1732, was publiſhed by Edmund Law, M. A. Fellow of 
Chriſt's College in Cambridge, (ſince 1 to the Biſhopric 
of Carliſle) an improved tranſlation of Archbiſhop King's moſt 
celebrated work, under the following title : © An Eſſay on the 
« origin of Evil, by Dr. William King, late Lord Archbiſhop 
«« of Dublin; tranſlated from the Latin, with notes; and a 
« difſertation- concerning the principle and criterion of virtue, 
«« and the origin of the paſſions. The ſecond edition. Corrected 
„and enlarged from the author's manuſcripts. To which are 
6 added, two ſermons by the ſame author; the former concern- 
« ing divine preſcience, the latter on the fall of men, never be- 
«« fore publiſhed :”” in two volumes, 8 vo. The firſt edition of 
this tranſlation was publiſhed in 1729; but it did not contain the 
Archbiſhop's additions and improvements. 


(e Vid. Letters of Swift and his friends, publiſhed by Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth, letters 30 and 53. 
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The Life of Dr. Archibald Pitcairne; 


HIS eminent Phyſician was born at Edinburgh, on 
Chriſtmas-day, 1652. His father was a conſiderable 

merchant at — and a magiſtrate of that city. 
He was initiated in grammar-learning at a little village near 
Edinburgh, called Dalkeith ; from whence he was removed to 
the Univerſity of Edinburgh, where, after he had gone through 
a preparatory courſe of philoſophy, he was directed by his friends 
to apply to the ſtudy of divinity, to which, however, he did not 
Jong addict himſelf; for that profeſſion not being ſuitable to his 
inclinations, his father permitted him, though reluctantly, to 
relinquiſh it, and apply himſelf to the law. This ſtudy being 
more agreeable to him, he proſecuted it with great aſſiduity, 
being naturally ambitious of excelling in every thing he under- 
took. But this intenie application to ſtudy proved too much for 
his conſtitution, it being not long before it brought him into an 
ill ſtate of health; which threatening a hectic conſumption, he 
ſet out, by the advice of his Phyficians, for Montpeher, in the 
ſouth of France. In his way thither, he got as far as Paris; but 
here he found himſelf ſo much better, that he concluded there 
was no occaſion for proceeding any farther ; and meeting with 
ſome agreeable companions of his own countrymen, he determin- 
ed for the preſent to put a period to his travels, and to apply 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the law in that Univerſity, However, 
his acquaintance eaſily perſuaded him to change his views a 
ſecond time ; they were all engaged in medical ſtudies, and 
aſſuring him there was then no able profeſſor of law at Paris, 
he gave it up, and went to the Como and the hoſpitals along 
with them. But he had not been thus employed many months, 
when he was called home by his father. And having now laid 
in the firſt elements of all the three profeſſions, divinity, law, and 
phyſic, he remained for ſome time a ſtudent at large; but ap- 
plied himſelf chiefly to the mathematics, which ſuited his genius 
more than any thing he had tried before. (y) 

In this ſcience he made a great progreſs in a ſhort time ; and 
meeting with the then lately invented method of infinite ſeries, 
he made ſome 1 * thereon, which were afterwards 

bliſhed by Dr, Wallis, together with others of Dr. David 
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length, Mr. Pitcairne, obſerving the neceſſary connexion between 
phyſic and geometry, fixed his choice unalterably upon that pro- 
teflion ; and according to the method of 11 this ſcience 
then practiſed in Scotland, he firſt applied himſelf to Botany, 
Pharmacy, and the Materia Medica; after which he went to Paris 
a ſecond time, in order to complete himſelf for practice. Having 
finiſhed his deſign, he returned to Scotland a little before the Re- 
volution; and in the year wherein that great event happened, he 

bliſhed his Treatiſe, entitled, Solulis problematis de Inventoribus; 
the chief deſign of which was, to aſſert Dr. Harvey's right to the 
diſcovery of the circulation of the blood. By this diſcovery Dr. 
Harvey had firſt laid the ſure foundation for the mechanic prin- 
ciples of phyſic ; which Dr. Pitcairne greatly contributed towards 
bringing into reputation in his own country. 

He ſoon came into great eſteem in Scotland as a Phyſician; and 
in 1692, his credit was ſo much eſtabliſned, that he was invited by 
the Curators of the Univerſity of Leyden to be Profeſſor of Phyſic 
there. Dr. Pitcairne readily accepted the offer, and ſpoke his inau- 
gural oration on the 26th of April that year. The ſpeech was 
highly applauded, and the ordinary ſhpend of his profeflorſhip 
augmented by one half, However, he continued there little more 
than a year, during which time he read lectures upon thoſe works 
of Bellini which were then publiſhed, While he was Profeſſor 
here, he printed ſeveral deſertations which were formed from his 
lectures: in theſe he attempted to explain mechanically the cir- 
culation of the blood, and ſome of the principal parts of the ani- 
mal ceconomy, as had been done by Bellini, whom he ranked next 
to Harvey among the inventors in phyſic; and in return Bellini 
dedicated his Opu/cula to our author, 

Before he lett Scotland, Dr. Pitcairne had engaged in a promiſe 
of marriage to a young lady, daughter of Sir Archibald Stevenſon, 
Knight, an eminent Phyſician at Edinburgh : and he returned 
thither in 1693, with a deſign to celebrate Nis nuptials there, and 
then to carry his ſpouſe with him to Leyden. But in this view he 
was diſappointed : for the young lady's parents did not chuſe ſhe 
ſhould be removed to ſuch a diſtance from them. This unforeſeen 
difficulty much embarraſſed Dr. Pitcairne, who lay under great 
obligations to his friends at Leyden. However, love preponderat- 
ed; he took the young lady upon her parents terms; and, after 
his marriage, he ſettled at Edinburgh: and the extenſive practice he 
ſoon acquired at home, gave him neither room nor leiſure to regret 
the loſs of tis Profeſſorſhip abroad. His time was much engroſſed ” 
the labours of his profeſion; for beſides his practice in Scotland, 
he was frequently conſulted both from England and Holland, 
However, he wrote ſome new Diſſertations on medical ſubjects, of 
which he pnbliſhed one volume, in quarto, at Rotterdam, in 1701, 
having dedicated them to Profeſſor Bellini: but his diſtance from 
the preſs occaſioned them to be printed ſomewhat zncorrectly. = 

Vor. VII. 9. 3 Dr. Pit- 
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Dr. Pitcairne uſed ſometimes to amuſe himſelf with writing 
Latin poetry, for which he had no contemptible talent; and he 
publiſhed a few compoſitions in this way, under the title of Poemata 
Selecta, which are moſtly of the epigrammatic kind. In theſe he 
frequently diſcovers his political opinions, and ſhews himſelf to 
have been no friend to the Revolution. His poetry has never been 
much read, on account of its obſcurity ; which is principally 
owing to the private occurrences alluded to in it, and which are 
frequently made the ſubject of a whole poem. Has piece addreſſed 
to Robert Lindſey is an inftance of this; being quite unintel- 
ligible without the knowledge of a circumſtance in Pitcairne's 
life, which he is ſaid often to — related, but never without ſome 
emotion. His friend, Mr. Lindſey, and he, reading together 
when very young, the well-known ſtory of the two Platonic Philo- 
ſophers, who agreed that whoever died firſt ſhould return a viſiter 
to the ſurviver, entered into the ſame engagement. Some years 
after, Pitcairne dreamed one morning at his father's houſe in Fife, 
that Lindſey, who was then at Paris, came to him, and told him 
that he was not dead, as was commonly reported, but ſtill alive, 
and in a very agreeable place, to which he could not yet carry him. 
By the courſe of the poſt, news came of Lindſey's death; which 
happened ſuddenly, we are told, on the very morning of the 
dream (. After knowing this, the poem is eaſily underſtood ; 
and the following lines of it may ſerve as a ſpecimen of our au- 
thor's poetical talents, and alſo of his anti-revolutional principles: 


„ Lyndeſi, Stygiis jamdudum vette per undas, 
*« Stagnaque Cocyti non adeunda mihi; 
«« Excutc pauliſper Lethæi vincula ſomni, 
Ut feriant animum carmina noſtra tuum. 
Je nobis, te, redde tuis, promiſſa daturus 
* Gaudia; {ed proavo ſis comitante redux : 
* Namque novos vires mutataque regna videbis, 
* Pattaque Teutonicas ſceptra Britanna manus.“ 


He then proceeds to cxclaim againſt the principles and practices 


which produced this Teutonic violence upon the Britiſh ſcepter, 
and concludes with a with, that Lindſey might bring Rhadaman- 
thus with him to puniſn them. 


« Vans abeſt ſcelerum vindex Rhadamanthus; amice, 
« i faciant reditus fit comes ille tui.“ 


In 1713, Dr. Pitcatrne phbliſhed another edition of his Medical 


Diſſerations, to which he added ſeveral new ones: but before he 


» 


had put the laſt hand to theſe, he was taken ill, and his diſorder 
increaing, hindered him from giving them to the Public io wei! 


finiſhed 


ic graph. Britan. and New aud Gen, Bicg, Did. 8vo. 
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finiſhed as he intended. However, he conſented to the publication 
in the ſtate wherein they were ; and the book came out ſome 
months before his death, which happened on the 2oth of October 
that year, in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, He left one daughter, 
who was married to the Earl of Kelly, 

Some years after Dr. Pitcairne's death, the lectures which he 
read at Leyden were publiſhed, firſt in Holland, and afterwards in 
England, under the title of Elementa Medicine Phy/ico-mathema- 
tica. Theſe were printed from a copy compiled out of the notes 
that had been taken by ſome of his pupils ; but that he himſelf 
would not have approved the publication is evident, becauſe he 
kad before given a caution to the Public, that no credit might be 
« opiven to what hereafter might be obtruded on the world, with- 
% out his knowledge, as his dictates to his ſcholars.” 


All his works were collected and printed together at Leyden, in 
1737, in 4(0, 
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about the year 1650. His parents being but in low cir. 

cumſtances, he was put out apprentice to ſome mechanic 
trade; and, as it is generaly faid, to that of a ſhoe-maker. He 
was engaged in this employment for ſeveral years, though he is faid 
early to have diſcovered a ſtrong inclination for the ſea ; and hap- 
pening to be ſent upon ſome buſineſs to one of the maritime towns 
upon the Norfolk coaſt, the ſight of the ſhipping, &c fired his 
fancy to ſuch a degree, that he never ceaſed his importunities to 
his parents to ler him try his fortune in the Navy, till he had ob- 
tained their conſent, 

He went to ſea as a cabin-boy to Sir John Narborough, to 
whom he greatly recommended himſelf, and thereby laid the 
foundation of his future eminence, He having given ſufficient 
evidences of his talents and aſſiduity, Sir John ordered him to be 
thoroughly inſtructed in navigation, and in every requiſite neceſſary 
to conſtitute a compleat ſeaman, and at length procured him a 
Licutcnant's commiſſion. 

He was in this rank at the cloſe of the ſecond Dutch war, when 
our trade to the Levant being diſtreſſed by the Corſairs of Tripoli 
and Algiers, a ſquadron was ordered to ſuppreſs their inſolence, 
under the command of Sir John Narborough ; who, arriving be- 
fore Tripoli, in the ſpring of the year 1675, found every thing 
ready to give him a warm reception, The Algerines, upon his 
firſt appearance, drew up their ſhips of war under the cannon of 
their mole ; and the pirates of Tripoli following the example 
of their conſederates, had brought their ſhips under the walls of 
their town, and the artillery of a fort that commanded the har- 
bour, The appearance of the encmy's ſtrength, joined to the 
tenor of Sir John's inftruftions, by which he was directed to try 
negociation rather than force, determined him to fend a perſon in 


p 2 RIS eminent Admiral was born near Clay, in Norfolk, 


whom he could confide to the Dey of Tripoli, to propoſe an accom- | 


moGution, upon receiving ſatisfaction for what was paſt, and ſecurity 
for the future. And the Admiral pitched upon Lieutenant Shovel, who 
attended this expeuition, to carry the meſſage. Accordingly he went 
on ſhore, and delivered it with great ſpririt. But the Dey, deſpiſing 
his youth, treated him with much diſreſpect, and ſent him back with 
an indefinite anſwer. Mr. Shovel, on his return to the Admiral, 
acquainted him with ſome remarks he had made on ſhore. Sir 
5 Joan 
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John ſent him back with another meſſage, and well furniſhed with 
roper rules for conducting his enquiries and obſervations. The 
Pe „» behaviour the ſecond time was worſe than the former; 
but Mr. Shovel bore it with patience, and made uſe of it as an 
excuſe for ſtaying ſome time longer on ſhore. When he returned, 
he afſured the Admiral, that it was very practicable to burn the 
ſhips in the harbour, notwithſtanding their lines and forts. Ac- 
cordingly, in the night on the 4th of March, Lieutenant Shovel, 
at the head of all the boats in the fleet, filled with combuſtible 
matter, went boldly into the harbour, and deſtroyed the enemy's 
ſhips. The veſſels burnt, which were all that lay in the harbour, 
were the White Eagle crowned, of 50 guns; the Looking-glaſs, 
of 36; the Sancta Clara, of 24; and a French veſlel, of 20. 
After which he returned fafe to the fleet, without the loſs of fo 
much as a ſingle man. This intrepid action ſtruck the Tripolines 
with amazement, and made them inſtantly fue for peace. | 
Sir John Narborough gave ſo honourable an account to the 
King of Mr. Shovel's courage and conduct in this action, that the 
next year he was rewarded with the command of the Sapphire, a 
fifth rate; from whence he was not long after removed into the 
James Galley, a fourth rate, in which he continued till the death 
of King Charles the Second. {7} He was known to be no friend 
to the arbitrary proceedings of James the Second; however, that 
Prince preferred him to the command of the Dover, a fourth rate. 
He accepted the commiſſion, without changing his principles; and 
at the Revolution, joining heartily with the new government, he 
was very active in the Review, He commanded the Edgar, a 
third rate, at the battle of Bantry Bay, in 1689; where he gave 
ſuch ſignal marks of his courage and conduct, that, when King 
William went to Portſmouth, in order to reward the ſeamen for 
their ſervice in that action, he dined on board the Elizabeth with 
Admiral Herbet ; and having created him Earl of Torrington, 
he conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Captain Shovel. 
At the beginning of the year 1690, he was employed in cruiz- 
ing in the Soundings, and on the coaſt of Ireland, to prevent the 
eneiny from landing any recruits, He had not been long upon 
this ſtation, when he received advice, that there were ſeveral ſhips 
of war, French and Iriſh, which at low water lay dry on the ſand 
in Dublin Bay. Sir Cloudeſley immediately ſtood into the Bay, 
and ſoon diſcovered, a conſiderable way in, an Engliſh ſhip of 
good force, a ſmall French man of war of twelve guns, and two 
or three other ſhips filled with ſoldiers, thought to be a ſufficient 
guard to ſecure them from any danger. But all theſe precautions 
were not proof againſt the reſolution of Sir Cloudeſley: he deter- 
mined to take the ſhips, or to reduce them to aſhes, in the fight of 
King James's capital, and in the preſence of a numerons garriſon. 


To 


(r) Biograph. Britan, and Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, Vol. IV. 
P. 265,268, ſecond edit. 
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To carry this project into execution, he left his flag, and went on 
board the Monmouth yacht; and at a little more than half flood, 
the wind being northerly, with that yacht, two hoys belonging to 
men of war, a ketch, and the pinnaces, he paſſed the bar with 
the utmoſt intrepidity. The ſmall armada of the Iriſh ſeeing this, and 
perceiving his intention, cut their cables, and ſailing as cloſe to the 
Store as the bank of ſand would permit, fired ſeveral guns at him, 
and called for aflitance from the garriſon at Dublin, and did all 
that was poſſible to ſecure — from ſo unexpected an at- 
tack, Sir Cloudeſley preſſed forward, in ſpite of all oppoſition, 
expolcd to the fire of the ſhips, and of the ſmall ſhot, which flew 
very thick from King James's militia, As ſoon as he was near 
enough, he gave a ſignal for a fire-ſhip, which waited his orders to 
come in. This being obeyed, the ſoldiers in the largeſt ſhip, 
which Sir Cloudeſley firſt attempted, deſerted her, and the others 
ran themielves aground. He hereupon ordered the largeſt ſhip to 
be boarded ; which being — + with great briſkneſs, every 
thing that might retard her being conveyed away was thrown over- 
board, and the ſailors, with the aſſiſtance of their pinaaces, towed 
her off, to the great confuſion and ſurprize of the perſons who 
ſtood on ſhore, and who were ſpectators of this daring action. But 
Sir Cloudeſley had ſtill further occaſion for the exertion of his 
courage, before he could return to his ſquadron, In turning out 
of the bay, the wind veered from the ſea, and drove one of the 
hoys aground ; ſo that it was impracticable to bring her off, before 
the water fell away from her. Sir Cloudeſley was unwilling to 
leave her behind him ; he therefore ordered her to be lightened as 
much as poſſible, and all the veſſels and boats that went in to take 
her, remained as her guard, till the return of the tide ſhould admit 
the carrying her away, All this while he continued in the Mon- 
mouth yacht. At the loweſt ebb, the hoy was upon dry ground, 
and many thouſand people crowded upon the ſtrand, where was alſo 
King james and his guards. The Engliſh lay in their boats arm- 
ed, and ready for the encounter, The Iriſh battalions advanced 
with an appearance of bravery, and made a diſcharge or two, but 
quickly retired, and permitted the Engliſh to do the ſame with their 
prize, as ſoon as they had a ſufficient quantity of water. 

In June, 1690, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was appointed to convoy 
King William and his army into Ireland; and he ſet his Majelly 
ſafe on ſhore at Carrickfergus on the 14th of that month. Soon 
after this he was appointed Rear- Admiral of the Blue; and, as a 
mark of royal favour, his Majeſty delivered to him his commiſlion 
with his own hands, 

On the 2ziſt ot July, Sir Cloudeſley received orders to proceed 
with the ſlips under his command for Kingſale, to intercept ſome 
French frigates, that were {aid to be on that coaſt. Arriving at 
Waterford river, with a deſign to execute this commiſſion, he re. 
cewed the agreeable news ot General Kirke's having made him- 


ſelf maiter of the town of Waterford ; but was at the ſame time 
| informed 
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informed that Duncannon- caſtle, which by its ſituation command- 
ed the river, ſtill held out; and that the General, for want of 
cannon, was not likely to take it. Upon this, conſidering the 
importance of the place, and that no uſe could be made ot the 
port of Waterford, while it remained in the hands of the enemy, 
he ſent the General word, on the 27th of July, that he was ready 
to aſſiſt him, by ſending ſome frigates up the river, and landing all 
the men he could ſpare out of his ſquadron, under the protection 
of their guns. Accordingly, the next day, he ſent in the Experi- 
ment and the Greyhound, two ſmall ſhips, to batter their callle ; 
and, under their fire, landed between fix and ſeven hundred men; 
all the boats of the fleet being employed in this ſervice. The 
caſtle all the time thundered upon them, chough to little purpoſe : 
but when once General Burke, who commanded there, ſaw the 
men landed, he thought fit to capitulate; and marched cut of the 
caſtle, with 250 men, with their arms and baggage ; leaving to the 
Engliſh the fortreſs, which was furniſhed with torty-two pieces of 
cannon. 

After this ſucceſs, Rear-Admiral Shovel ſailed for Limerick, 
where he was informed that the French had a conſiderable number 
of ſhips ; but finding, ſoon after, that the enemy had retired, and 
that his own ſquadron was in want of provilions and ſea-ſtores, 
he came thereupon to a reſolution of retiring to Plymouth ; where 
he received a conſiderable reinforcement, with orders to proceed in 
quelt of the enemy. But theſe orders, which came trom the Lords 
of the Admiralty, were, on the 18th of September, countermand- 
ed, by a freſh order from the King, directing him to detach ten 
ſhips into the Soundings, for the protection of the trade, and to 
{ail with the reſt for the Downs; which he accordingly did. () 

The remainder of the year 1690, was ſpent by Sir Cloudeſley, 
for the moſt part, in cruizing, till he was ordered to make part of 
Sir George Rooke's ſquadron, which eſcorted the King from Hol- 
land, and from which ſervice he did not return into the Downs till 
the January following, In the ſpring of the year 1692, juſt be- 
fore his Majeſty ſet out again for Holland, he appointed Sir Cloudeſ- 
ley Shovel Rear-Admiral of the Red, and at the ſame time Com- 
mander of the ſquadron that was to convoy him thither. On his 
return from thence, he joined Admiral Ruſſel, with the grand 
fleet, and had a great ſhare in the glory of the famous victory at 
La Hogue, 

In 1693, inſtead of appointing one Admiral to command the 
fleet, the King granted a commitlion to Henry Killigrew, Eſq; Sir 
Ralph Delaval, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, to execute that othce in 
conjunction. But this proved a bad expedient ; for ſomie diſagree- 
ment between theſe joint Admirals is ſuppoſed to have occationetl 
the deſtruction of the Smyrna-fleet, which ſo much diſgraces our 
annals of this year, However, ſo high an opinion was univerfally 

| | entertained 


{*) Campbel''s Lives of the Admirals, Vol. III. P. 38, 39. edit. 1744. 
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entertained of the courage, abilities, and integrity, of Sir Cloudeſ. 
ley Shovel, that no imputation was fixed upon his conduct. A 
print was on this occaſion publiſhed by the Dutch, wherein the 
taking of the Smyrna-fleet was repreſented at a diſtance, and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel on board his own ſhip, with his hands tied be- 
hind him, the two ends of the cord being reſpectively held by his 
colleagues; to inſinuate, that he would have prevented this mis- 
"— if the Admirals Killigrew and Delaval had not hindered 
In 1694, Sir Cloudeſley commanded, as Vice-Admiral of the 
Red, under Lord Berkeley, Admiral of the Blue, in the famous ex- 
pedition to Camaret-Bay ; which, though it proved untortunate, 
yet Sir Cloudeſley diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his ipeedy and dextrous 
embarkation of the land forces diſtined for it: as he did alſo, 
when on their return to England, it was thought neceſſary to ſend 
the fleet again upon the coaſt of France, to bombard Dieppe, and 
other places. On the 27th of Auguſt, Lord Berkeley returning to 
London, the command of the ſquadron, which conſiſted now only 
of frigates and ſmall ſhips, devolved upon Sir Cloudeſley, who re- 
ceived expreſs inſtructions to undertake the bombardment of Dun- 
kirk, at all events. Accordingly he attempted it, though without 
any good effect, through the fault of the engineer; who probably, 
for want of ſufficient intelligence of the preparations which the 
French had made againſt this deſign, had promiſed more than 
either he or any other man could perform. Sir Cloudeſley, how- 
ever, took care to demonſtrate from his conduct that no fault ley in 
him; for he went with a boat within the enemy's works, and ſo 
became an eye-witneſs of the impoſſibility of doing what his orders 
directed to be done: and, therefore, on his coming home, he was 
perfectly well received, and conſidered as a man who would com- 
mand ſucceſs where it was poſſible, and omit nothing in his power 
where it was not. (7) 

The remainder of this war was carried on at ſea, chiefly by 
bombarding the towns and forts on the French coaſt; in which Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel had his ſhare : and after the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, he was always conſulted by his Majeſty, whenever maritime 
affairs were under conſideration. 

In 1704, Sir George Rooke commanded the grand fleet in the 
Mediterranean; to reinforce which, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was 
ſent with a powerful ſquadron, He joined the fleet in the middle 
of June, and was very inſtrumental in the ſucceſs that followed. 
He aſſiſted in the reduction of Gibraltar, and had a very conſidera- 
ble ſhare in the action off Malaga; in which he behaved with the 
utmoſt bravery, and ſhewed himielf to be a moſt able ſeaman. 

In 1705, being made Rear-Admiral of England, and Admiral 
and Commander in Chief of the fleet, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was 


commiſſioned to act jointly with the Earl of Peterborough, as 2 
mira 
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'miral of the fleet deſtined for the Mediterranean. Accordingly he 


arrived at Liſbon with his fleet, conſiſting of twenty-nine line of 
battle ſhips, ov the 22d of June. From thence he failed to Al- 
tea-bay, and there took in his Catholic Majeſty 3 who preſſing the 
Earl of Peterborough to make an immediate attempt on the city of 
Barcelbna, and the province of Catalonia, where he was aſſured the 

ple were well affeRted to him, the propoſal was agreed to; and 
accordingly the fleet failed to Barcelona on the 12th of Auguſt; 
and the fiege being undertaken, the city ſurrendered towards the 
end of September. 

It is obſerved by Dr. Campbell, that there never was an Ad- 
miral in a more untoward fituation than Sir Cloudeſley Shovel 
found himſelf in when the ſiege of Barcelona was undertaken. 
The ſcheme itſelf appeared very impracticable; the Land Of- 
ficers were divided in their opinions; the Prince of Heſſe was 
not upon converſible terms with the Earl of Peterborough ; all 
things neceſſary for the ſiege were, in a manner, wanting, and all 


hopes of ſupply depended on Admiral Shovel; who, on this oc- 


caſion, gave the molt ſignal proofs, not only of his vigilance, dex- 
terity, and courage, but of his conſtancy, patience, and zeal for 
the public ſervice. He. furniſhed guns for the batteries, and men 
to play them ; he landed for the uſe of the army almoſt all the 
military ſtores of the fleet; he not only gave prudent advice him- 
ſelf, in all councils of war, but he moderated the heats and reſent- 
ments of others; and, in ſhort, was ſo uſeful, ſo ready, and ſo de- 
termined in the ſervice, and took ſuch care that every thing he 
promiſed ſhou'd be fully and punctually performed, that his pre- 
ſence and councils, in a manner, forced the Land Officers to con- 
tinue the ſiege, till the place was taken, to the ſurprize of all the 
world. (w) 

The next year, Sir Cloudeſley again commanded the fleet ; but 
it ſailed very late, fo as not to reach the river of Liſbon till the 
month of November ; and, even when 1t arrived there, the diſputes 


which aroſe amongſt the Lords of King Charles's council and his 


Generals, with the delays of the Portugueſe, who were far from 
being hearty in his cauſe, diſappointed all the great deſigns of the 
maritime powers, and the effects that might have been reaſonably 
expected trom the powerful reinforcement of troops which were 
embarked on board the grand fleet. In this uneaſy fituation, vir 


Cloudeſley Shovel did all that could be xpected from a wife and 


* commander; for he not only attended to the proper duties 
of his own charge, but left no method uniried to prevail upon the 
Generals and favourites of King Charles, to come to ſuch an 
rooment, as might ſecure the advantages already obtained, and 


a 
effectually fix their maſter, who was then at Madrid, upon the 


throne of Spain. But though the care and concern of the Ad- 


miral had very little effect on this ſide, yet his repreſentations in Poc- 
Vor. VIL g. z3 C tugal 


{w) Lives of the Admirals, Vol. IV, P. 278, 279. ſecond edit. 
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tugal met with greater ps. One of the young Princes of the 
Royal Family, who was of a very wild temper, had committed ſome 
inſults on the ſeamen, as they came aſhore from the fleet and the 
forts, at the entrance of the river, and fired upon ſome of our men 
of war; upon which Sir Cloudeſley made his repreſentations to the 
Miniſtry ; and having received a very diſſatisfactory anſwer, he im- 
mediately demanded a conference with a perſon of great diſtinction, 
who was then at the head of their councils, and told him plainly, 
that the ſeamen, ſo long as he bore the Engliſh flag, ſhould main- 
tain the ſtricteſt diſcipline while in the harbour of Portugal; and, 
therefore, he expected it ſhould receive thoſe marks of friendſhip 
and reſpect, which were due to ſo great a Princeſs as the Queen 
his Sovereign; or, in caſe of any failure, he ſhould think himſelf 
obliged to do his ſeamen, and the honour of his country right, and 
not ſuffer the Engliſh flag to be inſulted, while he had the honour 
to wear it. This Sir Cloudeſley expreſſed in ſuch a manner, and 
teſtiſied ſo much reſentment at the infults offered to his ſeamen, 
that the Court of Portugal thought fit to iſſue out fuch orders as he 
defired ; and things wore another face in that part of the world 
for a long time afterwards ; which was entirely owing to the courage 
and conduct of Sir Cloudeſley, who knew very well how to dil. 
tinguiſh between the complaiſance due to an ally, and that com- 
plying forbearance which is unworthy of an Engliſh Admiral. 

After this Sir Cloudeſley Shovel joined Sir George Byng near 
Alicant, from whence he ſailed tor the coaſt of Italy, and on the 
5th of Jane, 1707, came to an anchor before Final, with a fleet of 
ſorty-three men of war, and fifty-ſeven tranſports, Prince Eu- 
gene went thither to confer with the Admiral ; and ſoon after the 
fleet ſailed for Nice; where, on the 19th of the fame month, Sir 
Cloudefley Shovel had the honour to entertain the Duke of Savoy, 
Prince Eugene, and moſt of the General Officers, together with 
the Engliſh and Dutch Miniſters, on board his own ſhip the Aſ- 
ſociation. The entertainment made by the Admiral on this oc- 
caſion was very magnificient. When the Duke of Savoy came on 
board the Aſſociation, he found a guard of halberdiers, in new 
hveries, at the great cabin- door. At the upper end of the table 
was ſet an armed chair, with a crimſon-velvet canopy. The table 
conſiſted of ſixty covers, and every thing was ſo well managed, that 
his Royal Highneſs could not forbear ſaying to Sir Cloudeſley at 
dinner, If your Excellency had paid me a viſit at Turin, I could 
« ſcarccly have treated you ſo well.” 

After dinner they held a council of war, and therein it was re- 
ſolved to force a paſſage over the Var, in which Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel promiſed to aſſiſt. On the laſt of June this daring enter- 
prize was undertaken, to the great aſtoniſhment of the French, 
who believed their works upon that river to be impregnable ; but 
they were proved not to be ſo to Engliſh ſeamen. Sir John Norris, 
with fome Britiſh, and one Dutch man of war, failed to the mouth 
of the river, and embarking ſix hundred ſeamen and marines, in 
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open boats, entered it, and advanced within muſket-ſhot of the 
enemies works, making ſuch a terrible fire upon them, that their 
cavalry, and many of their foot, aſtoniſhed at an attack they never 
ſuſpected, began to quit their entrenchments, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon by their Officers to return. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
who followed Sir John Norris to the place of action, no ſooner ſaw 
this confuſion, than he ordered Sir John to land with the ſeamen 
and marines, in order to flank the enemy. This was performed 
with ſo much ſpirit, and Sir John and his ſeamen made their way ſo 
ſuddenly over thoſe works, which the French thought inacceſſable, 
that the enemy, ſtruck with a panic, threw down their arms, and 
fled with the utmoſt precipitation. The Duke of Savoy im- 
mediately purſued this advantage, and in a ſingle half hour paſſed 
that river ; which, in the judgement of the bl Officers in his 
army, had, without this aſſiſtance, proved the ne plus ultra of his 
expedition. (x) 

Soon after this action, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel proceeded to Gib- 
raltar, where he left Sir Thomas Dilhes, with nine ſhips of the line, 
three fifth rates, and one of the ſixth, for the ſecurity of the coaſts 
of Italy; and then proceeded on his way home with the remainder 
of the fleet, conſiſting of ten ſhips of the line, five frigates, four 
fire-ſhips, a ſloop, and a yacht. On the 22d of October, 1707, he 
came into the Soundings, and in the morning had ninety fathom 
water, About noon, he lay by ; but at ſix in the evening he made 
fail again, and ſtood away under his courſes, believing, as it is 
preſumed, that he ſaw the lights on Scilly ; ſoon after which he 
made ſignals of danger, as | nc other ſhips did. Sir George 
Byng, who was then within leſs than half a mile to the windward 
of him, ſaw the breaches of the ſea, and ſoon after the rocks, 
called the Biſhop and his Clerks ; upon which the Admiral ſtruck, 
and in two minutes there was nothing more ſeen of him, or his 
ſhip, the Aſſociation, There were near nine hundred perſons on 
board the Admiral's ſhip when ſhe was loſt, and not one of them 
eſcaped. The Chaplain happened to go on board another ſhip 
that morning, in order to adminiſter the ſacrament to ſome dying 


people, and thereby his life was ſaved. A ſhip of ſeventy guns, 


and another of fifty, periſhed at the ſame time. Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel's body was thrown aſhore the day after this unhappy ac- 
cident on the iſle of Scilly, when ſome fiſhermen took it up, and 
having ſtole a valuable emerald ring from the finger, ſtripped and 
burief him. This ring being ſhewn about, made a great noiſe all 
over the iſland, and coming to the ears of Mr. Paxton, who was 
Purſer of the Arundel, he tound out the fellows, declared the ring 
to be Sir Cloudefley Shovel's, and obliged them to diſcover where 
they had buried the body; which he took up, and carried on board 
his own ſhip, in which it was tranſported to Portſmouth, removed 
from thence by land to London, and conveyed, with great ſolemnicy, 

3 C2 fron 


(x) Campbell, Vol, IV. P. 21, 22. 
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from his houſe in Soho- ſquare to Weſtminſter-Abbey, where it way 
entered, and where a monument of white marble was erected to 
his memory, by the Queen's direction. The monument was exe+ 
cuted in an expenſive manner, but the deſign is exceedingly de- 
ficient in point of taſte. It has on it the following inſcription : 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Knight, Rear-Admiral of Great Britain 
% Admiral, and Commander in Chief of the fleet; the juſt re- 
* wards of his long and faithful ſervices. He was deſervedly be- 

loved of his country, and eſteemed, though dreaded by the ene- 
my; who had often experienced his conduct and courage. Be- 
ing ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, in his voyage from 


his age. His fate was lamented by all; but eſpecially the ſea- 
faring part of the nation, to whom he was a worthy example. 
«« His body was flung on the ſhore, and buried with others in the 
« fands; but being ſoon after taken up, was placed under this 
% monument; which his Royal Miſtreſs has cauſed to be erected, 
e to commemorate his ſteady loyalty, and extraordinary virtues,” 

Queen Anne expreſſed a very particular concern for & untimely 
fate of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel; and when, ſoon after his death, ſhe 
made Sir John Leake Rear-Admiral of England, ſhe told him, 
that ſhe knew no man ſo fit to repair the loſt of the ableſt Sea- 
«© man in her ſervice.” 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was much efteemed and beloved for his 
private virtues, as well as reſpected for his abilities and courage as 
an Admiral. He was a generous friend, and a patron of merit; 
and extremely kind and liberal to his dependants and domeſtics.— 
He married the widow of Sir John Narborough ; by whom he left 
two daughters, co-heireſſes; the eldeſt of which married Lord 
Romney, and the other Sir Narborough D' Aeth, Bart. 
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* Toulon, the 22d of October, 1707, at night, in the 57th year of 
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ATTHEW RENRY was ſecond fon to Mr. Philip Henry, 
Minifter of Worthenbury, in North Wales ; a gentleman 
much efteemed for his piety, exemplary life, and zeal for 

promoting the intereſts of religion. He was born on the 18th of 
October, 1662, at Broad Oak, in Flintſhire, The ſame year his 
father was removed from the exerciſe of his Miniſtry 1n the 
eſtabliſhed church by the act of uniformity. He was very early 
diltinguiſhed for his ſeriouſneſs and piety ; and applied himſelf to 
the acquiſition of knowledge with much afſiduity. He was initiat- 
ed in grammar-learning, and other ſtudies, by his father; under 
whom he made a very conſiderable progreſs ; but in 1680, he waz 
placed in the family, and under the care, of Mr. Thomas Doolittle, 
who then lived at Iflington. (y) Mr. Henry Chandler, a Diſ- 
ſenting-Minifter at Bath, and father to the late learned Dr. Samuel 
Chandler, who was a fellow-ſtudent with Mr. Matthew Henry, 
expreſſed himſelf thus concerning him, in a letter to Mr. Tong, 
the writer of his life: It is now thirty-five years ſince I had the 
* happineſs of being in the ſame houſe with Mr. Henry, ſo that 
* itis impoſſible I ſhould recolle the ſeveral paſſiges that fixed in 
«© me ſuch an honovrable idea of him, that nothing can efface, while 
e life and reaſon laſts, This I perfectly well remember, =_ for 

| « ſerious 


fy) THOMAS DOOLITTLE 
was born at Kidderminiſter, in 
Worcefterſhire, in 1630, Mr. Bax- 
ter, who thought him a promiſing 
youth, ſent him to Pembroke Hall, 
in Cambridge; where he made ſuch 
a proficiency in learning, as full 
anſwered his expeQaton. Aſter he 
had quitted the Univerſity, where he 
took the degree of Ma er of Arts, 

e was appointed Miniſter of St. 
Alphage, in London; where he oon- 
tinued till he was ejected in conſe- 
quence of the act of uniformity. 

e aſterwards took many pupils un- 


er his care, and trained up ſundry 


young perſons for the Miniſtry. He 
vat often perſecuted for his attempts 


to exerciſe his miniſtry ; but, except 
when he was forcibly prevented, he 
continued to diſcharge the duties of 
it to the laſt. The Meeting-houſe 
in Monnwell-ſtrect was erected for 
his uſe, and he preached there for 
many years to a numerous auditory. 
He was a very ſerious and affec- 
tonate preacher, and extremely af. 
fiduous in 1 — He died in 
1707, aged ſeventy - ſeven, and was 
the laſt of the Ejetted Miniſters in 
London He was author of a Com- 
pleat Body of Divinty, in folio, be- 
ſides ſmaller pieces; ſome of which 
affed through ſeveral editions, 
1D. Dr. Calamy's account of the 


Ejected Miniſters. 
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«« ſerious piety, and the moſt obliging behaviour, he was univerſal- 
ly beloved by all the houſe. We were, I remember, near thirty 
«« pupils, when Mr. Henry graced and entertained the family; 
« and J remember not, that ever I heard one of the number ſpeak 
«© a word to his diſparagement. I am ſure it was the common 
«« opinion, that he was as {weet-tempered, courteous, and obliging 
«« a gentleman, as could come into an houſe : his going from us was 
* univerſally lamented.” 

After Mr. Henry left Mr. Doolittle, he returned again to the 
houſe of his father at Broad-Oak ; and it appears, that at the age 
of twenty, he had made a very conſiderable progreſs in the know- 
ledge of the languages, arts, and ſciences, and that he had conſe- 
crated himſelf, and his ſtudies, to the ſervice of Gop, in the work 
of the miniſtry. But as the laws in force were very ſevere againſt 
the Nonconformiſts, and they were liable to various perſecutions and 
diſcouragements, if they attempted to diſcharge the duties of the 

iniſtry, Mr. Henry, by the advice of a friend, went to Gray's 
Inn, in April, 1685, in order to make ſome application to the ſtudy 
of the law ; though divinty ſtill continued — his favourite pur- 
fuit. And here, ſays Mr. Tong, “ he went on in his uſual dili- 

ence, improving his time by cloſe ſtudy, and diligent reſearches 
into the nature of the divine and human laws ; he loved to look 
into the body of the civil law, and did not neglect to acquaint him- 
ſelf with the municipal laws of his own country ; his proficiency 
was foon obſerved, and it was the opinion of thoſe that converſed 
there with him, that his great induſtry, quick apprehenſion, good 
M tenacious memory, and ready utterance, would have 
rendered him very eminent in the practice of the law, if he had 
betaken himſelf to it as his buſineſs; but he was true to his firſt 
and early refolution ; and, therefore, while he was at Gray's Inn, 
he not only promoted ſocial prayer and religious conference with 
his particular friends, but would ſometimes expound the Scripture 
to them; and when he left them, he bid them farewell in an ex- 
cellent tively difcourſe from 2 Theſſ. ii. 1.” (z) ; 

In June, 1686, he went from London to Broad Oak, and ftaid 
ſome months in the country, and there he ſoon made it appear, that 
his ſtudy of the law, and his reſidence in the capital, had not 
drawn his heart away from the ſtudy of the Scriptures, or his deſigus 
for the miniſtry ; for he now began to preach frequently as a candi- 
date for that office, and his diſcourſes gave much ſatisfaction to his 
auditors. 

In May, 1687, Mr. Henry was ordained a Difſenting. Miniſter 
in London, being the ſame year choſen Paſtor of a congregation 
at Cheſter, He found himſelf here very agrecably ſituated, meet- 
ing with many kind and valuable friends among the principal 

tradeſmen 
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tradeſmen of that city; and it was no unpleaſing circumſtance, 
that three of his ſiſters married inhabitants of Cheſter. And we 
are further informed, that all Mr. Henry's ſiſters were a com- 
«« fort and credit to him, behaving themſelves with that meckaeſs 
c of religious wiſdom, that gained them univerſal reſpect.“ 

In 1687, Mr. Henry married Mrs. Katharine Hardware, da 
ter of a gentleman of good fortune, who lived at Moldſworth. 
But they had not lived together above a year and an half, when 
Mrs. Henry was ſeized in child-bed with the ſmall-pox. The 
child lived, but the mother expired on the 14th of February, 1689. 
Mr. Henry was married again, on the 28th of April, 1690, to the 
youngeſt daughter of Robert Warburton, Eſq; of Grange. 

He was uncommonly active and diligent in the diſcharge of the 
duties of the paſtoral office. Mr. Tong ſays, His conflant 
«« work on the Lord's days, at Cheſter, was to pray fix times in 
te public, to ſing ſix times, to expound twice, and preach twice z 
* and this he did for many years together.” (a) He was an able, 
eloquent, and pathetic preacher : and as the ſacred writings were 
the conſtant ſubject of his meditation and ftudy, ſo he explained 
them with much judgement and perſpicuity. Another part of has 
conſtant work among his people, was that of catechiſing ; and in 
this he taok great « Brad being full of affection and concern for 
the religious and moral improvement of youag perſons. 

He was exceedingly fragal of his time, and ever ſet an high 
valve upon it, He even regretted the loſs of time which he was 
obliged to ſuſtain by the company and converſation of others. 
I am always,” ſaid he, * beſt when alone: no place like my 
«« own ſtudy, no company like good books, eſpecially the book of 
« Gov.” He was an early riſer ; for he would often be in his 
ſtudy by five o'clock in the morning, and ſometimes by four, and 
continue there till ſeven or eight ; and then, after attending family 
worſhip, and receiving a ſhort refreſhment, he went up again till 
noon. After dinner, he alſo frequently ſtudied till four o'clock, 
and then-went out to viſit the ſick, or his friends on other occaſtons ; 
and in the evening, after family devotion, he often employed a 
conſiderable time in his ſtudy. 

Aſter having ſpent twenty-five years in a moſt laborious and 
conſcientious diſcharge of the duties of the paſtoral office, at 
Cheſter, in May, 1712, Mr. Henry removed to Hackney, he hav- 
ing received repeated invitations from the congregation of Proteſ- 
tant Diſſenters there to become their Paſtor ; and with which a 
plications he at length complied. He had alſo been invited to be- 
come Paſtor of the congregation at Salter's Hall, and of one or 
two other congregations in London: but he rejected the moſt 
earneſt applications tor this purpoſe. And when he was prevailed 
with to go to Hackney, it was with great reluctance; he had a 


great - 
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great affection for his people at Cheſter, and they for him: they 
had built him a commodious new Meeting-houſe, and in the year 
1707, he had more than three hundred and fifty communicants 
there. (5) But it was the opinion of ſeveral miniſters, and of many 
of his friends, that by being remoyed to Hackney, he would be 
placed in a larger ſphere of uſefulneſs. However, he promiſed to 
viſit his old congregation at Cheſter every year, and to ſpend ſeveral 
weeks with them ; and when he did this, he was received by them 
with great kindneſs and reſpect. 
He continued, after his removal to Hackney, to diſcharge the 
duties of the Miniſtry with the moſt unremitting diligence and 
aſſiduity. He made it plainly to appear, ſays Mr. Tong, that 
he fought not his eaſe and pleaſure in coming up to London; here 
was a large field of ſervice, and he had a large heart, and on that 
account the place ſuited him very well. He has more than once 
preached the Lord's-Day morning lecture at Little St. Helens, and 
then returned to Hackney, and preached and expounded, as uſual, 
both parts of the day there : ſometimes, after having preached 
morning and afternogn at Hackney, he has gone to Mr. Lloyd's 
Meeting-houſe in Wapping, to the — at Shakeſpcar's 
Walk, and ſometimes over the water to Rotherithe, and preached 
the evening lecture, and returned home, and gone through the 
ſeveral parts of family worſhip as uſual, Some weeks he has been 
employed in preaching lectures every day in the week, and ſome- 
times twice or thrice on the ſame day. Indeed, if ever any Miniſ- 
ter in our days erred in exceſs of labours, he was the perſon ; but 
he neyer would be periuaded to ræmit any thing of his diligence, 
nor did he care to be much preſſed on that point, as if he had a 


| ſecret hint given him that the time of his departure was at hand; 


his mot ion in holineſs and ſervice was the ſwifter as he cnc nearer 
the center of his reſt.“ (c) | 

Towards the cloſe of his life, he was much afflicted with the 
ſtone, He died at Nantwich, where he was taken ill on his re- 
turn to London from Cheſter, (he having been there to pay a vili: 
to his old congregation) on the 22d of June, 1714. His body was 
conveyed back to Cheſter, where it was interred in Trinity-Church. 
His funeral was attended by eight Clergymen of the, Church of 
England, as well as by many Diſſenting Miniſters, and great 
numbers ot others. He was univerſally reſpected, and his deatn 
was the more reg;etted, becauſe it happened when he was only in 
the 524d year of his age. He was ſuppoſed to have ſhortened his 
days by the great frequency of his preaching, and the cloſeneſs of 
his application to his ſtudies, He was twice married, and ſeven of 
his children ſurvived him. 


Mr. Hex RV was a very learned and able Divine, a moſt inde- 
ſatigable preacher, and diitinguiſhed by the fervency of his pays 
an 


0%) Life, P. 345 (c) Liſe of Mr, Matthew Henry, P. 256. 
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and the unblameableneſs of his manners. He was well ſkilled in 
che languages, had an excellent memory, a clear and quick ap- 
prehenſion, and a ſound judgment. He had a lively active ſpirit, 
and his temper was naturally eaſy and chearful ; ſo that he was a 
moſt defireable friend and companion. His behaviour was engag- 
ing and polite ; he had great preſence of mind, and expreſſed ſenti- 
ments with much readineſs, force, and perſpicuity. He was liberal 
to the poor, notwithſtanding the largeneſs of his family; and ex- 
tremely kind to his relations and ſervants, He was a great arna- 
ment to religion, and his greateſt delight was in the diſcharge of 
the duties of the paſtoral office, When he was on his death-bed, 
he ſaid to one of his friends, © You have been uſed to take notice 
« of the ſayings of dying men: this is mine: That a life ſpent in 
« the ſervice of Gop, and communion with him, is the moſt 
« comfortable and pleaſant life that any one can live in this 


re world.“ (4) 
Mr. Henry was author of the following Works: 


I. Expoſitions on the Bible, in five volumes, folio. The firſt 
four contain the Old Teſtament, and the fifth the Evangeliſts, and 
Acts of the Apoſtles. He intended to have finiſhed the New 
Teſtament in another volume, but was prevented by death. This 
work is held in conſiderable eſtimation, and has paſſed through 
ſeveral editions. 

IT. A Diſcourſe concerning the nature of Schiſm, 1689. 

III. Life of his father, Mr. Philip Henry. This has been much 
read and eſteemed by pious perſons. A new edition was printed of 
it in 12mo. in 1765. 

IV. A Scripture Catechiſm, 1702. 

V. Family Hymns, 1702. 

VI. A plain Catechiſm for Children ; to which is added, another 
for the inſtruction of thoſe that are to be admitted to the Lord's 
Supper, 1702. 

II. The Communicant's Companion; or Inſtructions and 
Helps for the right receiving of the Lord's Supper. 

VIII. A Method for Prayer, with Scripture expreſſions proper 
to be uſed under each head, 1710. 

IX. Directions for daily Communion with God, in three Ser- 
mons ; ſhewing how to begin, how to ſpend, and how to cloſe 
every day with Gop, 1712. 

X. The Pleaſantneſs of a Religious Life, opened, proved, and 
recommended to the conſideration of all, and particularly of young 
people, 1714. | 

XI. Four Diſcourſes againſt Vice and Immorality, viz. againſt 
drunkenneſs, uncleanneſs, ſabbath-breaking, and profane ipeak- 


ing, 45 
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XII. A Sermon concerning the right management of friendly 
viſits, 1704. | | 
XIII. A Diſcourſe about meekneſs and quietneſs of Spirit; to 
which is added, a Sermon preached at Mr. Howe's Meeting-houſe 
in London; ſhewing, that the Chriſtian Religion is not a fect, and 
yet that it is every where ſpoken againſt, 1698. 

He alſo publiſhed — ſingle Sermons. 


The Life of Dr. WILLIAM DERHAM. 
ILLIAM DERHAM was born at Stowton, near 

Worceſter, on the 26th of November, 1657. He was 

inſtructed in grammar-learning in his native country; 

; and when he was eighteen years of age, he was admitted 


into Trinity-College, Oxford, under the tuition of Dr. Willes, 
father of Lord Chief Juſtice Willes. He took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in 1679; and even then his merit was ſo conſpicuous, that it 
induced Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, then Preſident of Trinity-College, to 
recommend him earneſtly to the patronage of Dr. Seth Ward, Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury. And by the recommendation of that Prelate, 
he a Chaplain, as ſoon as he had entered into Holy Orders, 
to Catharine Lady Dowager Gray, of Warke. (e) 

In 1682, he was preſented to the Vicarage of Wargrave, in Berk- 
ſhire ; but he did not long continue there; for in 1689, he wa: 
preſented to the Rectory of Upminſter, in Eſſex, a living of above 
two hundred pounds per annum, and not more than fifteen mile: 
from London. This being at ſo convenient a diſtance from the 
Metropolis, gave him an opportunity of converſing, and keeping 
up a correſpondence with many perions of learning. And as he 
was placed in this quiet and retired fituation, which was well 
ſuited to his contemplative and philoſophical temper, he applied 
himſelf, with great aſſiduity, to the ſtudy of the mathematics, and 
to natural philgſophy : in which branches of knowledge, his emi- 
nence ſoon cauſed him to be elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
And he proved one of the moſt diligent and uſeful members of 
that body, frequently publiſhing, in the Phlo/ophical Tranſactions, 
valuable pieces, and curious obſervations. 

He alſo publiſhed a piece, intitled, „The Artificial Clock- 
Maker: a treatiſe of watch and clock-work ; ſhewing to the 


meaneſi 
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e meaneſt capacities, the art of calculating numbers to all ſorts of 
movements ; the way to alter clock-work ; to make chimes, 
and ſet them to muſical notes; and to calculate and correct the 
«« motion of pendulums. Alſo, numbers for divers movements: 
« pyith the antient and modern hiſtory of clock-work ; and many 
«« inſtruments, tables, and other matters, never before publiſhed 
« in any other book.” This piece has paſſed through ſeveral 
editions; and in the preface to it he informs us, that * this little 
book was a part of the diverſion of his juvenile years, and at firſt 
drawn up in a rude manner, only to pleaſe himſelf, and divert the 
« yacant hours of a ſolitary country life : but was publiſhed, pure- 
© ly in hopes of its doing ſome good in the world, among ſuch 
* whoſe genius and leaſure lead them to mechanical ſtudies, or thoſe 
© whoſe buſineſs and livelihood it is. Afterwards he adds, Upon 
© theaccount of the innocence of my end in publiſhing this book, 
© and that it was written only as the harmleſs (I may add alſo the 
« virtuous) ſport of leiſure hours, I think myſelf excuſab:e to 
© Gop and the world, for the expence of ſo much time, on a ſub- 
« je different from my profeſſion. 

In the years 1711 and 1712, he preached ſixteen ſermons at Mr. 
Boyle's lecture; which, having put into a new form, he publiſhed 
in 1713, in 8vo. under the following title: Phyfſico-T heology : 
or, a Demonſtration of the being and attributes of Gop, trum 
„his works of creation, Being the ſubſtance of ſixteen 1ermons 
«« preached in St. Mary le Bow Church, London, at the honour- 
able Mr. Boyle's lectures, in the year 1711 and 1712. With 
large notes, and many curious obſervations.” Thus is a very 
valuable work: it has paſſed through many editions, and been 
tranſlated into French, and ſeveral other languages. 

In 1714, Mr. Derham publiſhed another valuable work, in 8vo. 
which has alſo paſſed through ſeveral editions, intitled, “ Aſtro- 
Theology; or, a Demonſtration of the being and attributes of 
" — rom a ſurvey of the Heavens. Illuſtrated wich copper- 
16 p ates,” , 

Soon after the Acceſſion of = George I, Mr. Derham was 
made e to the Prince of Wales; and alio obtained the 
Canonry of Windſor, into which he was inſtalled on the 19th of 
September, 1716. And the Univerſity of Oxford, in contuveration' 
of his merit, learnivg, and ingenuity, conferred on him the de- 


gree of Doctor of Divinity, by diploma, on the 26tn of June, 
1730. 


- 
. 


e was employed in giving new editions of ſeveral works of 
other eminent writers: and when Albin publiſhed his Natural 
Hiſtory of Birds and Engliſh Inſects, with many cuts, they appear- 
ed illuſtrated “ with many very curious notes and obiervations by - 
our learned author,” The laſt thing he publiſned of his wn 
compolition, was ** Chriſto-ITheology ; or, a Demonitrauon of 

the Divine authority of the Chriſtian religion: being the iub- 


1292 itance 
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ve ſtance of a ſermon preached at Bath, on November 2, 172 
* and publiſhed at the earneſt requeſt of the auditory, "= 
"© 1730, 8vo. | 


Dr. Dexnan died at Upminſter, on the 5th of April, 1735, 
and was there enterred. He was a very learned and pious man, 
and his great aim appears to have been, to render his — ſub. 
ſervient to the intereſts of religion and virtue. He was very 
amiable in his private character; and as he was well ſkilled in phyſic, 
he employed the knowledge of that kind which he poſſeſſed, for 
the benefit of his pariſhioners ; ſo that it is ſaid, that few of 
them had occaſion to apply to any one elſe but him for relief in 
the time of illneſs. As to his perſon, he was tall, and appeared 


to be of a ſtrong and healthtul conſtitution. (f) 
J) Biograph. Britan, 
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ILLIAM WOLLASTON was the ſon of a private 

gentleman of ſmall fortune at Coton Clanford, in 
Staffordſhire, where he was born on the 26th of March, 

1659, He received part of his grammar - learning at 

Shenſton, in Staffordſhire, and from thence was removed to another 
ſchool at Litchfield, He was admitted a Penſioner at Sidney- 
College, Cambridge, on the 8th of June, 1674. When he had 
taken the degree 7 Bachelor of Arts, he offered himſelf a candi- 
date for a Fellowſhip in his College ; but in it he was diſappointed. 
In 1681, he commenced Maſter of Arts, and about this time is 
ſuppoied to have entered into Deacon's Orders. On Michaelmas 
day following he quitted the Univerſity, and reſided chiefly with his 
father and other relations, till May or June, 1682 But ſeeing no 
proſpect of preferment by their means, he became aſſiſtant to the 
head-maſter at Birmingham ichool ; and, in a ſhort time, he got a 
ſmall lecture at the diſtance ot about two miles from that town: 
but as he performed there the whole Sunday's duty, that fatigue, 
added to the buſineſs of a large free- ſchool for about four years, 
oved injurious to his conſtitution. During this ſpace he licewif⸗ 
ſuffered many anxieties, and underwent a great deal of trouble and 
uneaſine!s, in order to extricate two of his brothers from ſome in- 


conveniences, to which their own imprudence had ſubjected _ 
When 
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When he had been about four years at Birmingham, he was 
choſen ſecond maſter of the ſchool : in which there were three 
maſters, two aſſiſtants, and a writing-maſter. He kept this new 
ſation about two years. It was worth to him about 7ol. per annum. 
Upon this occaſion, he took Prielt's orders: for the words of the 
charter were interpreted to require, that the maſters ſhould be in 
thoſe orders, and yet muſt take no Eccleſiaſtical preferment : he, 
therefore, reſigned his lecture. 

In 1688, a near relation of his died, who had bequeathed to him 
his whole eſtate, which was conſiderable. He appears to have been 
induced to make his will in Mr. Wollaſton's — more by his 
conviction of his worth and merit, than by the conſideration of 
their affinity, However, Mr. Wollaſton being now poſſeſſed of an 
independent fortune, left his ſtation at Birmingham, and appears 
alſo from this time wholly to have quitted the Miniſtry, He might 
probably be partly induced to this by the extreme modeſty, or 
rather baſhfulneſs, of his nature, which might render it ſomewhat 
irkſome to him to appear in public. 

In November, 1688, Mr. Wollaſton came to London ; and in 
about a year after he married Mrs. Catharine Charlton, one of the 
daughters of Mr. Nicholas Charlton, an eminent citizen of Lon- 
don. She was a fine woman, of an amiable diſpoſition, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a good fortune. They lived very happily _— till 
he was deprived of her by death in the year 1720. By her he had 
eleven children; of whom four died in his life time, and the reſt 
ſurvived him. 

He may moſt truly be ſaid to have ſettled in London; for from 
the time of his arrival in it, he very ſeldom went out of the city. 
He took no delight in unneceſſary journies : and, for above thirty 
years before his death, had not been abſent from his habitation in 
Charter-Houſe-Square ſo much as one whole night. (g) 

Though Mr. Wollaſton had quitted the Miniſtry, he continued 
to proſecute his ſtudies. He was perfectly acquainted with the 
elementary parts of learning ; and beſides the Latin and the Greek 
languages, he underſtood the Hebrew and the Arabic. He thought 
it neceſſary to add to theſe ſuch a degree of philology and criticiſm 
as ſeemed likely to be uſeful to him; and alſo mathematical 
ſciences, or at leaſt the fundamentals of them; the general philo- 
ſophy of nature; the hiſtory and antiquities of the more known 
and noted ſtates and kingdoms ; and ſuch kinds of erudition. But 
tne points which he always had particularly in view, and to which 
he chiefly directed all his ſtudies, were the attainment of the know- 
ledge of true religion, and the diſcovery of truth ; and therefore he 
diligently enquired into the idolatries of the Heathens ; and made 


himſelf maſter of the ſentiments, rites, and learving of the rt 
ras 


J Vid. a Preface containing an ligion of Nature delineated, P. 3— 
account of the life and character of 14. edit, 8v0. 1759+ 
Mr. Wollaſton, prefixed to the Regs 
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the hiftory of the firſt ſettlement of Chriſtianity, and the opinions 
and practices introduced into it ſince, In the mean time, he exerciſed 
and improved his mind by throwing off prejudices ; uſing himſelf 
to clear images, obſerving the influence and extent of axioms, the 
nature and force of conſequences, and the method of inveſtigating 
truth: and in general he accuſtomed himſelf to much thinking, as 
well as to much reading. (+) 

The love of truth and reaſon made him think freely ; and 
though this might lead him to difregard ſome opinions, which 


would not bear the teſt of examination, yet this did not prevent 


him from having a ſtrong and juſt attachment to the eſſential and 
moſt important truths of religion. He took all opportunities to 
aſſert ſeriouſly, and inculcate ſtrenuouſly, the being and perfections 
of Gop ; his providence, both general and particular ; the obli. 
gations we are under to adore Him ; the reaſonableneſs of virtue ; 
the immateriality and immortality of the ſoul ; future rewards and 
puniſhments ; and other important and eſſential points of natural 


religion, and the Chriſtian revelation, And he loved truth, not 


in ipeculation only, but alſo in practice: for he loved punctual 


honeſty. He likewiſe delighted in method and regularity : and 


choſe to have his labours and refreſhments periodical ; and that his 
family and friends ſhould obſerve the proper ſeaſons of their re- 
volutions. And the reverſe of this being the prevailing temper, 
or at leaſt practice, of a great part of mankind, was the cauſe that 
oſtentimes either deprived him of converſation, or rendered it diſ- 
agreeable to him. 

His extreme modeſty made 1:im appear in numerous or mixed 
companies with leſs advantage than might have been expected from 
his abilities and learning: but it is ſaid, that he was remarkably 
kvely and chearful in private converſation with ſelect company. 
But a general acquaintance was what he never cultivated; and he 
grew / more and more averſe to it. So that he paſſed his days 
moſtly at home with a few friends: with whom he could enjoy an 
agreeable relaxation of mind, and receive all the advantages of a 
figcere and open friendſhip. But this exceflive retirement was at- 
tended with tome inconveniences. His intimate friends dropped 
off by degrees, and their places remained unſupplied ; and as this 
happened more particularly towards the cloſe of life, when his in- 
firmities increaſed, and the frequent remiſſion of ſtudy grew more 


and more neceſſary, he could not but then feel the want of agree- 


able converſation. 

It was but a ſhort time before his death, that he publiſhed his cele- 
brated Treatiſe, intitled, © The Reli ion of Nature delineated.” 
He appears at firſt, from that modeſty ior which he was remarkable, 
to have doubted whether this excellent piece was worthy the atten- 
tion of the pu lic; for in the year 1722, he only printed off a few 
copies of it, tor the private ule of ſeveral of his particular —_— 

ut 


(5) Pref, ut $UrRA, P. 13. 
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But he was at length prevailed on to communicate it to the world : 
and it was ſo well received, that more than ten thouſand of it were 
ſold off in a very few years. It has paſſed through eight editions, 
five of which were in 4to. In the 8vo. editions, the numerous 
quotations in the notes, from Latin, Greek, and Hebrew writers, 
are tranſlated ; and alſo ſome account of his life prefixed. 

Immediately after he had compleated the reviſal and publication 
of his © Religion of Nature delineated,” he had the misfortune 
to break his arm ; and as his health was before in a very infirm 
ſtate, this accident increaſed his diſorders, and accelerated his 
death; which happened on the 2gth of October, 1724. His body 
was carried down to Great Finborough, in Suffolk, where he had 
an eſtate, and laid cloſe by the fide of his deceaſed wife. His 
lateſt moments were calm and eaſy ; and he left the world, as he 
had lived in it, quietly and reſignedly. 

That work by which his fame has been eftabliſhed, relates only 
to Natural Religion ; but it appears, that if he had not been re- 
moved by death, he intended alſo to have 5 his thoughts on 
the ſubject of Revealed Religion. Within the laſt two or three 
years of his life, he burnt ſeveral treatiſes, in the compoſition of 
which he had beſtowed much time and pains. He left behind him, 
in manuſcript, about four ſcore ſermons, and the following other 
pieces: 1. An Hebrew Grammar. 2. 23 Arabica et 
Syriaca, 3. Specimen Vocabularii Biblico-Hebraici, literis noſ- 
tratibus quantum fert Linguarum Diſſonantia deſcripti. 4. For- 
mulz quzdam Gemarinæ. 5. De variis generibus pedum, metro- 
rum, carminum, &c. apnd Judzos, Græcos & Latinos. 6. De 
Vocum Tonis Monitio ad Tyrones. 7. Rudimenta ad Matheſin 
et Philoſophiam ſpectantia. 8. Miſcellanea Philologica. g. Opi- 
nions of the ancient Philoſophers. 10. Rehgionis et Literaturz 
Judaicz Synopſis. 11. A Collection of ſome antiquines and par- 
ticulars in the hiſtory of mankind ; tending to | that men 
have not been here upon this earth from eternity, &c. 12. Some 
paſſages relating to the Hiſtory of CurssT ; collected out of the 
Primitive Fathers, 13. A Treatiſe relating to the Jews, their 
antiquities, language, &c. 

But none of theſe pieces were ever printed; for as he had 
deſtroyed other pieces that were more perfect, and theſe were ſup- 
poſed to have eſcaped the ſame fate only through forget fulneſs, 
his friends thought it not prudent to ſuffer them to be publiſhed. 
Mr, Wollaſton had, indeed, formerly publiſhed a Paraphraſe on 
part of the book of Ecclefiaſtes, which he had not corrected. But 
for that reaſon he was afterwards earneſtly defirous to ſuppreſs it. 
And he likewiſe compoſed and printed a little Latin Grammar; 
but this was only for the uſe of his family. The ſormer was printed 
in the year 1690; and the latter in 1703. 
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The Life of Dr. WHITE KENNET T, 
Biſhop of Peterborough. 
HIS learned Prelate was born in the town of Dover, 
in the county of Kent, on the 1oth of March, 1660, 
He was the ſon of Mr. Baſil Kennett, M.A. of the 
Univerſity of Dublin, Rector of Dimchurch, and Vicar 
of Poſtling, near Hythe, in the ſame county. His mother was 
eldeſt daughter uf Mr. Thomas White, a Magiſtrate, in the town 
of Dover. The firſt part of his education was at Eleham and 
Wye, two country ſchools in the neighbourhood ; from whence he 
was removed to Weſtminſter, above the curtain; but falling ſick of 
the ſmall-pox, at the very time of election, his father thought i: 
not adviſable that he ſhould wait another year. But he had al. 
ready made ſuch a progreſs in his learning, that he ſpent a year, 
before he went to the Univerſity, in the family of Mr. Tolſon at 
Beakſborne, and taught that gentleman's three ſons with great 
ſucceſs. | | 
Upon his removal from thence to the Univerſity of Oxford, in 
2 1678, he was recommended by his countryman, the learned 
r. Wallis, to St. Edmund Hall, where he had a great intereſt in the 
favour of the Principal, Mr. Penton, and was pupil to Mr. Allam, 
a celebrated tutor. He was there well eſteemed by other tutors 
and maſters, particularly Sir Richard Blackmore, and Mr. Tully, 
afterwards Dean of Carlifle. His tutor took a particular deligh: 
in impoſing taſks and exerciſes on him, which he would often read 


in the common room, before the maſters and gentlemen-commoners, 


in order to give him an occaſion of commending his pupil. He 
fet him ſeveral whole books to tranſlate from the Latin, which he 
not only approved of, but recommended to the Oxford bookſellers 
for an impreſſion of them. Among theſe were the Panegyric of 
Eraſmus upon Folly, and Pliny upon Trajan ; and in the tranſlation 
of Cornelius Nepos, publiſhed at Oxford in 1684, the Life of Cha- 
brias was executed by Mr. Kennett. He was by his tutor allo 
introduced very early, while Under-graduate, into the acquaintance 
of Anthony Wood, who employed him in collecting epitaphs, and 
other notices of eminent and learned men, who had been member 
of the Univerſity of Oxford. And though Kennett was in the 
meaneſt condition of thoſe that were wholly maintained by their 


Parents, a battler, or ſemi-commoner, yet he was admitted to the 
converſation 
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converſation and friendſhip of the gentlemen-commoners. He 
was ſo valued among theſe, that two of them, out of pure reſpect to 
him, prevailed with their fathers to be his ſpecial patrons, at his 
firſt ſetting out in the world : Sir William Glynn, Bart. preſenting 
him to the Vicarage of Amerſden, or Ambroſden; and William 
Cherry, Eſq; to Shotteſbrooke, at the defire of their two eldeſt ſons, 
his co-temporaries in Edmund- Hall. (i) 

He appears to have taken poſſeſſion of the firſt of theſe livings 
about the year 1685 ; and then, as well as before, he aſſiſted both 
in his church and ſchool Mr. Samuel Blackwell, B.D. then Vicar 
of Burceſter. After a few years abſence from the Univerſity, he 
was invited back to St. Edmund Hall, to be Tutor and Vice-Princi- 
pal in it under the government of Dr. Mill, with whom he lived 
on very friendly terms. And by his diligent application to the 
duties of the houſe and Univerſity, he was well eſteemed, and 
choſen a public lecturer in the ſchools; and was alſo employed as 
pro-protor for two ſucceſſive years. 

In January, 1689, by the diſcharge and breaking of a gun, with 
which he was ſhooting at a bird, within the pariſh of Middleton- 
Stony, in the county of Oxford, a ſplinter of the barrel made a 

rievous wound in his forehead, and broke through both the tables 


of his ſkull : which occaſioned his wearing a large black patch of 


velvet on that part ever after. While he lay under great diſorder 
of body and brain, juſt after he had undergone the ſevere opera- 
tions of trepanning, for want of ſleep he made a copy of Latin 
verſes, and dictated them to a friend at his bed-ſide. (4) 

Mr. Kennett applied himſelf much to the ſtudy of the Engliſh 
Hiſtory and Antiquities ; and while he continued at Ameriden, 
having contracted an intimate acquaintance with Dr. Hickes, (I) 
he received that learned Nonjuror freely into his Vicarage-houſe 
there; and finding him more anclined to engage in political con- 

Vol. VII. 9. 3 troverſy, 


(:) Life of Dr. White Kennett, late Lord Biſhop of Peterborough, 
8v0. 1730. P. 1,4. (4) Life of Biſhop Kenuett, P. 7. 


(% GEORGE HICKES was 

orn in 1642, at Newſham, in York- 
ſhire, where his parents were ſet- 
tled in a large farm called Moor- 
Houſe. He was ſent to the gram- 
mar-{chool at North-Allerton, in 
the ſame county, and from thence 
removed to St. John's Colleges 
Oxford, in 1659. Soon aſter the Re- 
ſtoration, he removed to Magdalen- 
— and from thence to Mag- 
dalen-Hall. In 1664, he was choſen 
Fellow of Lincoln- College, and 
the your aſter he took the degree of 
Maſter of Arts. In 1666, he entered 
into Holy Orders, became an emi- 
nent tutor ſoon atter, and diſcharg- 


ed that office for ſeven years with 
great diligence and reputation. Be- 
ing then in a bad ſtate of health, he 
was adviſed to go much into 
different parts of the country, for 
the advantage of a change of air : 
upon Which Sir George Wheeler, 
who had beea his pupil, and con- 
ceived a great regard for him, in- 
vited him to accompany him in his 
travels. They ſet out in October, 
1673, and made the tour of Frauce 
together; but after a ſtay of eighteen 
months, Mr. Hicks left Sir 2 
and returning home, took the de 
gree oi Bache lor 1a Divinity ; and 

about 
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about that time became Rector of 
St, Ebbe's, in Oxford. In 1676, 
he was made Domeſtic Chaplain to 
the Duke of Lauderdale, whom he 
attended to Scotland in May, 1677; 
and in April the following year, his 
Grace being High Commillioner 
there, ſent him to the Engliſh 
Court with Dr. Burnet, Archbi- 
ſhop of Glaſgow, to lay before the 
King the proceedings in Scotland. 
He returned in May; and, at the 
requeſt of Dr. Sharpe, Archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, he accepted of the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
that Univerſity. After which he 
returned home, entered into the 
matrimonial ſtate, and in 1679 was 
created Doctor of Divinity at Ox- 
ford, by virtue of the Chancellor's 
letters. 

The following year he had a Pre- 
bend given him in the church of 
Worceſter, and was alſo preſented 
by Archbiſhop Sancroft to the vi- 
carage of Allballows, Barking, near 
the Tower of London ; upon which 
he reſigned his Fellowſhip at Lin- 
coln-College. In 1681, he was 
made Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King, who promoted him, in 168g, 
to the Deanery of Worceſter. 15 
is ſaid that he was intended to have 
been rarfed to a Biſhopric; but this 

uas prevented by the death of King 
Charles the Second. 

In 1686, he religned the Vicarage 
of Barking, and went to ſettle on 
his Deanery, upon an offer made by 

the Biſhop of Worceſter, to give 
him the ReQtory of All-Church, 
not far from that city, which he 
accepted. Upon the Revolution, 
in 1688, he, with many others, re- 
fuſing to take the oaths to King 
William and Queen Marv, ſell un- 
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troverſy, in ſupport of the cauſe of King James the Second, than 
was likely to contribute either to his intereſt or reputation, he en- 
deavoured to divert his attention from ſuch thoughts, by deſiring 
his inſtruction in the Saxon and Septentrional tongues, and par- 
ticularly the derivation of our oldeſt Engliſh words from the Gothic, 
and other Norman dialects. And thus Dr, Hickes was led more 
to engage in theſe ſtudies, to review his Saxon and Iſlandic gram- 
mar, and to embelliſh them with notes and obſervations, that 
might revive and improve the knowledge of our antiquities, in the 
riſe and conveyance of our laws, cuſtoms, tenures, and other na- 
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der ſuſpenſion in * 1689, and 
was deprived the February follow- 
ing. He continued, however, in 
. till the beginning of May; 
when reading in the Gazette that 
the Deanery of Worceſter was 
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granted to Mr, William Talbot, 3 
afterwards Biſhop of Oxford, Saliſ- ] 
bury, and Durham ſucceſſively, he * 
immediately drew up in his own J 
hand-writing a claim of right to it, ; 
directed to all the members of that 2 
church; and in 1691, affixed it over 5 
the great entrance into the choir, 4 
that none of them might plead ig- : 


norance in that particular. "The 
Earl of Nottingham, then Secretary 
of State, called it Dr. Hickes's 
manifeſto againſt the government. 
Expetting therefore, hereupon, the 
reſentment of the governmenr, he 
privately withdrew to London, 
where he abſconded for many years; 
till, on the 18th of May, 1699, the 
Lord Somers, then Lord Chaucel- 
lor, out of regard to his parts and 
learning, procured an at of council, 
by which the Attorney-General 
was ordered to cauſe a NOL1 N 
PROSEQNUI to be entered to all f 
proccedings againſt him. 
Soon after their deprivation, 
Archbiſhop Sancroft, and his col- 
leagues, began to conſider about 3 
maintaining and continuing the ep1{- 4 
ſcopal ſucceſſion among thoſe who { 
adhered to them; and having re- 
ſolved upon it, they ſent Dr. H.ckes 4 
over with a hit of the deprived 3 
} 


CO TY Mn, 


Clergy, to confer with King James 
upon the ſubjett. The Doctor ſet 
out in May, 1692, and going by the 
wav of Holland, made 1 fix weeks ; 
before he arrived at St. Germany's. 
He had ſeveral audicnces of the 
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tional rights. It was upon this frequent diſcourſe and importunity 


of Mr. 


ennett, that Dr. Hickes then and there laid the foundation 


of that valuable work, which he brought to perfection in about 
ſeven years after, and publiſhed under this title, Antigua Literatura 
Septentrionalis libri duo, &c. Dr. Hickes himſelf, in his Latin pre- 
face to this work, expreſſes himſelf to this purpoſe : “ The Re- 
« yerend and moſt Learned Dr. White Kennett, &c. more than 
«« ſeven years ago, intreated me that I would undertake this work 
« of the antient Northern words ; which, in his opinion, deſerved 
* to be more generally underſtood. I immediately ſet about it in 

3f 2 his 


King, who complied with the 
ſcheme of appointing new Biſhops, 
as the means of continuing the cpiſ- 
copal ſucceſſion in England, which 
it was thought by the Nonjuring 

rty would otherwiſe be broken. 

r. Hickes would ſoon have re- 
turned home; but he was detained 
ſome months abroad by an ague and 
ſever. He arrived in England on 
the ch of February, 1694, and on 
the eve of St. Matthias, the conſe- 
crations were performed by the de- 
prived Biſhops, Dr. Lloyd, of Nor- 
wich, Dr. Turner, of Ely, and Dr. 
White, of Peterborough, at the 
Biſhop of Peterborough's lodgings, 
at Mr. Gifford's houſe in South- 
ate. Dr, Hickes was conſecrated 
Suſſragon Biſhop of Thetford, and 
Wagltaffe Suffragan of Ipſwich : at 
which ſolemnity Henry Earl ef 
— is ſaid to have been pre- 
ent. 

Dr. Hickes lived more than 
twenty ycars aſter this, and employ- 
ed much of his time in writing in 
defence of the principles of the 
Nonjurors. Some years before his 
death, he was greatly afflicted with 
the ſtene, of which he died on the 
15th of December, 1715, in the 
leventy-fourth year of his age. 

Dr. Hickes was a man of very 
extenſive learning, and particularly 
killed in antiquities, and the old 
Northern languages. His moſt va- 
luable works are the following : 
I. “ Inftitutiones Grammatice 
** Anglo-Saxonicz et Mæſo-Gothi- 
** cx. Grammatica Iflandica Ru- 
'* nolphi Jonæ. Catalogus libro- 
„rum —— x" Accedit 
** Edwardi Bernard: Etymologicum 
** Britannicum.” Oxon, 168g, in 


4to, II.“ Antiqua literaturz 


* Septentrionalis libri duo: 14 
* rum primus G. Hickeſii S. T. P. 
Lioguarum Veterum Septentri- 
onalium theſaurum grammatico- 
criticum et Archæologicum, ejuf- 
den de antique literature Sep- 
tentrionalis utilitate diſſertatio- 
nem epiſtolarem, et Andreæ 
Fountaine equitis aurati numiſ- 
mata Saxonica et Dano-Saxonica, 
compleCtitur ; alter continet 
* Humfredi Wanleii librorum Ve- 
terum Septentnonalium, qui in 
Anghe Bibliothecis extant, ca- 
talogum⸗-hiſtorico- criticem, nec 
non multorum veterum codicum 
Septentrionahum alibi extantium 
notitiam, cum totius operis ſex 
indicibus.” Oxon, 1703, folio. 
This valuable work has been heldin 
high eſtimation, both by foreigners 
and Engliſhmen. The Great Duke 
of Tuſcany's Envoy ſent a copy of 
it to his maſter, which his Higtineſs 
looking into, and finding full of 
ſtrange characters, called a council 
of the Dotti, and commanded them 
to peruſe, and give him an account 
of, They did fo, and reported it to 
be an excellent work, and that they 
believed the author to be a man of 
a particular head ; for this was the 
Envoy's compliment to Dr. Hickes, 
when he went to him with a preſent 
from his maſter, III. Sermons, in 
three volumes. He alſo wrote many 
pieces in defence of himſelf, and of 
the reſt of the Nonjurors, and in 
ſupport of their principles, of the 
Fs.” fro of paſhve obedience and 
non-refiſtance, and in defence of the 
opinion of the euchariſt ic ſacrifice : 
but theſe are held in little eſtima- 
tion, Vid. Biog. Britain. and New 
and Gen, Biog. Dict. 8vo. 
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his houſe, and having at length finiſhed it, if it ſhall be found 
«« to be of any advantage to the learned world, it is entirely owing 
to him as the encourager ana promoter of it.” But there was 
afterwards ſome miſunderſtanding between Hickes and Kennett, 
which was chiefly occaſioned by the difference of their political 
ſentiments, and which afterwards broke out into an open rup- 
ture. 

As Mr. Kennett was deſirous to do honour to his native county 
of Kent, he obtained a copy of a Diſſertation of the learned anti- 
quary, Mr. Somner, in manuſcript, upon the names and fitua- 
tions of the Roman ports and forts in Kent,” and encouraged 
the perſon from whom he 1eceived it to publiſh it, and prevailed 
with an able perſon to write ſome notes and obſervations on it; 
to which he prefixed the life of Somner, which he wrote himſelf 
for the — This was printed at Oxford, in 1693. 

Mr. Kennett had now acquired ſo much reputation for his know- 
ledge of antiquities, that when the learned Mr. Gibſon, after- 
wards Biſhop of London, publiſhed a tranſlation of Mr. Somner's 
treatiſe, in anſwer to Chiſletius, concerning the ſituation of the 
Portus Iccius on the coaſt of France, oppoſite to Kent, where Cæſar 
embarked for the invaſion of this iſland, and other things on that 
ſubject, he introduced it into the world with an elegant Latin 
dedication to Mr. Kennett. After having taken notice, that the 
ſtudy of antiquities is very much diſcouraged, by its bein _ 
ſented as dry and barren, and the bane of all delicacy = polite- 
neſs, he tells him, that ** by this means, thoſe who applied them- 
«« ſelves to it, would be wholly diſcouraged, but that they were 
kept in countenance by his example and authority. And that 
* there could be no more effeftual anſwer to the reproaches that 
are caſt on this ſort of learning, than that quickneſs of parts, 

that ſtrength and delicacy of underſtanding, ſo remarkable in 
% him: that from his politeneſs of mind, eaſineſs and affability of 
*« manners, and perfect maſtery in all the parts of genteel learning, 
«« joined with the exacteſt knowledge in antiquities, the world 
1 might ſee that this kind of ſtudy does by no means cramp the 
« genuis, or ſovr the temper ; and from his ſoundneſs and ſtrength 
« of judgement, men may learn that the more unguarded flights 
and ſallies of imagination are by this means beſt of all kept 
«« under and corrected.'”* He then proceeds to tell him, “that 
© he eſteems himſelf happy, in that the nature of his ſtudies, and 
«« his private obligations, do both conſpire to engage him to di- 
rect that addreſs to him. For who hae a better title to theſe 
«« golden remains of Somner, than one who, by ſo copiouſly and 
«« exactly writing his life, has at the ſame time conferred immorta- 

lity upon him? To whom can I more properly pay this publi- 

hy — bib than to one, oy whole inſtruction and ex- 
% ample I am emboldened to engage in this kind of ſtudies.“ 
And then he concludes : “ Go on, therefore, Sir, to be the orna- 
*« ment of our church by your exemplary piety, and of our — 
b vera 
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« verſity by your extraordinary learning. And remember at the 
«« ſame time, that your's is the glory of ſupporting and encouraging 
« the ſtudy of antiquities,” 

In 1695, Mr. Kennett publiſhed a learned and accurate work, in 
4to. intitled, © Parochial Antiquities attempted in the Hiſtory of 
„ Ambroſden, Burceſter, and other adjacent pariſhes, in the coun- 
„ties of Oxford and Bucks,” About the year 1699, he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity; and the following year he was 
preſented to the living of St. Botolph, Aldgate, in London. As 
this was a large and populous pariſh, he immediately reſigned the 
Vicarage of Ambroſden, though he —— legally have held both. 
However, he did not obtain quiet poſſeſſion of his new preferment 
without the trouble of a law-ſuit ; in the midſt of which, he en- 
gaged likewiſe in the diſpute about the conſtitution of Engliſh 
Synods. And in 1701, he was promoted to the Archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon by Dr. Gardiner, Biſhop of Lincoln, who had made 
him his Chaplain ſome time before. | 

The ſame year he was choſen a member of the Society for pro- 
pagating the Goſpel in foreign parts ; in the promotion of which 
he afforded his utmoſt aſſiſtance, and was very ſerviceable with his 
pen. In 1705, Dr. Wake being advanced to the See of Lincoln, 
Archdeacon Kennett was appointed to preach his conſecration-ſer- 
mon. This he performed and publiſhed under the following title: 
The Office and good Work of a Biſhop : a ſermon preached in 
bs Lambeth-Chapel, at the conſecration of the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in GOD William Lord Biſhop of Lincoln, on Sunday 
Oct. 21, 1705. Publiſhed at the deſire of the Archbiſhop and 
% Biſhops,” This diſcourſe was much admired by Lord Chief 
Juſtice Holt, who declared it had more in it to the purpoſe of the 
legal and Chriſtian conſtitution of the Church of England, than 
any volume of diſcourſes upon the ſubject. 

About this time a ſcheme was formed by ſome bookſellers, of 
making a Collection of the beſt writers of the lives and reigns of 
our ſeveral Engliſh Princes, from the time of the Norman invaſion ; 
but they found it neceſſary to have the latter reigns written by a new 
hand ; and accordingly they prevailed on Dr. Kennett to engage 
in this work, The whole was publiſhed in 1706, in three volumes, 
folio, under the title of A Compleat Hiſtory of England.” The 
third volume was written by Dr. Keanett, and contained the _— 
of Charles I. Charles II. James II. and William III. Though his 
name did not appear betore this work, yet as it was ſoon known 
what ſhare he had in it, much abuſe was thrown out againſt hun by 
the Jacobite party, who thought it not ſufficiently favourable to their 
principles of paſſive obedience, non- reſiſtance, and divine heredi- 
tary right, Among other Jacobites and Nonjurors, his old friend, 
Dr. Hickes, was exceedingly incenſed againſt him. | 

The writer of our author's life in 8vo. obſerves, in his preface, 
that Dr. Kennett was “ bred a ſort of Tory; and being of a 
* lively, active temper, ſeveral things, in his younger days, = 

« ſaid, 
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*« ſaid, written, or done by him, under that influence; which, 
though he was never uſed to deny, but frequently owned, yet 
* aftewards he ſaw cauſe to put them away as childiſh things. And 
* being a man of great weight and abilities, he was, for this, con- 
* tinuaily pelted by that faction, with the reproach of turning and 
changing, &c. when, in reality, he made but one early change, 
« in ſober conviction of truth and juſtice, and continued in the 
« ſame 23 with ſteadfaſtneſs and patience, under all the 
times of difficulty and trial. From the Revolution to the time 
of his death, his opinions and his profeſſion of them were, for 
«« the main, always the ſame; always in defence of that moſt pro- 
«« vidential deliverance; and for fecuring the happy conſequence 
of it, the Proteſtant. ſucceſſion. Hinc illz lacryme ! From 
„ hence were the grief and indignation of the Jacobites, and 
„% other well-wiſhers to that cauſe, This brought upon nim whole 
«© yollies of violent pamphlets from that quarter, without any man- 
* ner of truth or ingenuity in them.“ 

About the year 1706, he was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen ; and in 1707, he was made Dean of Peterborough. 
He had a very mean opinion of Dr. Sacheverell, and theretore 
gave no countenance to his cauſe ; and having written a letter to 
an Alderman upon the ſubject, it was afterwards publiſhed, under 
the title of A true Anſwer to Dr. Sacheverell's Sermon before 
* the Lord Major, Nov. 5, 1709.“ In this he examined Sache- 
verell's Diſcourſe, under the following heads: Propriety, Perti- 
nence, Good Senſe, Veracity, Seriouſneſs, Charity, and Allegiance, 
The letter concludes thus : ** I mult ſay thus much, that ſince the 
foundations of the city of London, and the converſion of this 
iſland, there has not been in any age, in me cathedral or paro- 
„ ehial church, ſuch a ſermon, ſo inſolent, uncharitable, untrue, as 
* this delivered (though long before compoſed) before the Right 
« Honourable the Lord Major, and citizens of London, at the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, by Dr. Sacheverell.” 

Dr. Kennett's conduct, in declining to ſupport the claims of the 
High-church Clergy, and the ſentiments of moderation which he 
diſcovered reſpecting the Diſſenters, as well as his attachment to 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the intereſts of civil liberty, had 
made him fo exceedingly obnoxious to the violent Tories, that very 
uncommon methods were taken to expoſe him; and one extraordi- 
nary one in particular, by Dr. Welton, Rector of Whitechapel, In 
an altar-picce of that church, which was intended to repreſent 
Carisr and his twelve Apoſtles eating the laſt ſupper, Judas was 
drawn fitting in an elbow chair, dreſſed in a black garment between 
a gown and a cloak, with a black ſcarf and a white band, a ſhort 
wiz, and a mark in his forehead between a lock and a patch, and 
with ſo much of the countenance of Dr. Kennett, that under it, in 
efreft, was written, The Dean the Traitor. It was generally ſaid, 
that the original ſketch was deſigned for a Biſhop, under Dr, Wel- 
tons diip:calure, which occaſicned the elbow chair, and yy 
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Biſhop was Burnet. But the painter being apprehenſive of an action 
of Scandalum Magnatum, leave was given him to drop the Bi- 
ſhop, and repreſent the Dean. Multitudes of people came daily 
to the church to gaze at the ſight ; but it was efteemed fo profane 
a proſtitution of what was intended for the moſt ſacred af, that, 
upon the complaint of others, for the Dean never ſaw, or ſeemed to 
regard it, the Biſhop of London obliged thoſe who ſet the picture 
up to take it down again. : 

Dean Kennett was very ſolicitous to promote the deſigns of the 
Society for propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts; and having 
made a large collection of books, charts, maps, and papers, at his 
own expence, with a _ of writing“ A full Hiſtory of the 
« propagating of Chriſtianity in the Engliih American Co- 
© Jomes,” (n) he made a preſent of them to the Society, and 
publiſhed a Catalogue of them in 4to. in 1713, under the following 
title:“ Bibliothece Americane Primordia : an attempt towards 
« laying the foundation of an American Library, in ſeveral books, 
« papers, and — humbly given to the Society for propagat- 
ing the Goſpel in foreign parts, for the perpetual uſe and benefit 
of their members, their miſſionaries, friends, correſpondents, and 
« others concerned in the good defign of planting and promoting 
« Chriſtianity within her Majeſty's Colonies and Plantations in 
the Weſt Indies.” He publiſhed this catalogue with a view to 
encourage others to make donations to the Society of ſuch books 
as were not in it, and which might be ſerviceable to the inſtitution. 

About this time he alſo founded an Antiquarian and Hiſtorical 
Library at Peterborough : and in this collection there are moſt of 
the printed legends of faints ; the oldeſt rituals and liturgies ; the 
firſt printed ſtatutes and laws; the moſt antient homilies and ſer- 
mons ; the firſt editions of the Engliſh ſchoolmen, poſtillers, ex- 
pounders, &c. with a great many fragments of our antient language, 
uſage, culloms, rights, tenures, and ſuch other things as tend to 
illuſtrate the antiquities and hiſtory of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the ſucceſſive ſtate of civil government, religion, and learning 
in theſe kingdoms. 

After the acceſſion of King George I. to the 'Throne, as ſoon as 
Dean Kennett found that a rebellion was breaking out in Scotland, 
and that there were many in England diſpoſed to countenance it, 
he preached boldly in ſupport of the preſent ſettlement of the go. 
vernment under the Houle of Hanover. He was alſo zealous for 
the repeal of the acts againſt occaſional conformity, and the growth 
of ſchitm ; and in a letter written by him in 1717, are theſe words: 
Ihe bill for relieving the Diſſenters in matters of civil right and 
property, conſiſtent with the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed church, 
** ſeems to be due to them as Engliſh Proteſtants, and faithful ſub- 


«« jets.” He likewiſe warmly oppoſed the proceedings in the Con- 


vocation 


(m) It appears that Dr. Kennett drew up 2 work of this Kind, but it 
was never printed. Vid, his Life, P. 20, 21. 
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vocation againſt Dr. Hoadley, then Biſhop of Bangor, and was 
deeply engaged on the ſide of that Prelate in what is called the 
Bangorian Controverſy. | 

On the death of Dr. Cumberland, Dr. Kennett ſucceeded that 
learned Prelate in the Biſhopric of Peterborough. He was conſe. 
crated at Lambeth-Chapel, on Sunday November 9, 1718. He 
enjoyed his Biſhopric ten years; and died at his houſe at St. 
James's-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, on the 19th of December, 1728, and 
was buried in the Cathedral Church of Peterborough, agreeable to 
his own direction. 


Biſhop KenxeTT was a very learned and able Prelate. He was 


. eminently learned in Engliſh hiſtory and antiquities ; but was by 


no means deficient in that kind of knowledge which was more im- 
mediately the buſineſs of his profeſſion. He did not, indeed, much 
admire matters of doubtful diſputation, or greatly apply himſelf to 


the ſtudy of mere notion and theory; but he was an excellent and 


judicious practical Divine; converſant in all the moſt weighty and 
ſubſtantial parts of divinity ; and would ſpeak very readily and 
admirably upon any head of that kind, when occaſion required. 
His great buſineſs was to eſtabliſh and ſecure the eſſential and moi 
neceſſary points of religion; and he was ſomewhat indifferent about 
matters of mere ſpeculation. His ſermons were excellent, and ſo 
framed, as at once to improve the mind, and affect che heart. He 
had a ſolid judgement, as well as a lively imagination; and quick- 
neſs of thought, as well as facility of expreſſion. His ſermons were 
delivered with a degree of fervour, that exceedingly engaged the 
attention, and affected the hearts of his auditors ; and all his public 
miniltrations were performed with remarkable ſeriouſneſs, reverence, 
and ſolemnity. He had a great ſenſe of the worth of ſouls, and 
was very ſolicitous to ſerve in the moſt effectual manner thoſe com- 
mitted to his care, His higher ſtation in the church is ſaid not to 
have hindered his attendance on his pariſh, He expreſſed a ſingu- 
lar ſatisfaction in diſcharging the duties of his function; and re- 
joiced in nothing more than in the ſucceſs of his labours. 

He was a man of great diligence and application, not only in 
his youth, but even to the cloite of life, His chief recreation 
was variety of employment; for beſides thoſe portions of time, 
which the neceſſities of nature, and of civil life, extorted from him, 
there was hardly the leaſt part of the day which he left vacant, 
He had a noble library, collected at a great expence of time, pains, 
and money ; and that, not for oſtentation, or merely for the plea- 
ſure of poſſeſſing ſuch a treaſure ; for his delight was to be among 
his books, and to be rendering them ſome way or other uſeful u 
the world. 

His manners and behaviour were eaſy and gentcel, affable and 
courteous. He was acceſſible and communicative; a true friend, 
as well as an admirable pattern, to the younger Clergy ; always 


ready to direct them in their ſtudies, to aſſiſt them in any _ 
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they were concerned in, to help them to cures and employments, 
and ſolicit for their better ſtation in the church. A ſober Clergy- 
man, or ſcholar, was always welcome to his ſtudy, and ſure of his 
countenance and encouragement, He took a peculiar pleaſure in 
works of charity and mercy ; he was generous to his relations, 
and liberal to the poor. He was warmly attached to the free con- 
ſtitution of his country; but his zeal was founded on his knowledge 
of the value and importance of civil liberty, and appears never to 
have carried him to any improper lengths. 
Beſides the pieces which have been mentioned, Biſhop Kennett 
ubliſhed ſundry tracts, and ſingle ſermons, of which a liſt is given 
at the cloſe of his life, printed in one volume, 8vo. in 1730. 


The Life of Dr. BASIL KENNETT, 


ASIL KENNETT was ſon to Mr. Baſil Kennett, 

Rector of Dimchurch, and Vicar of Poſtling, near Hythe, 

in Kent, He was born on the 21ſt of October, 1674, 

and was younger brother to Biſhop Kennett, the ſubje& 
of the preceding life. In 1690, he was ſent to Corpus Chriſti 
College, Oxford ; and he applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, fo 
that he became eminent at the Univerſity for the progreſs he had 
made in claſſical and polite literature; and was favoured with the 
acquaintance and eſteem of Mr. Addiſon, who was then alſo a 
ſtudent at Oxford. (2) 

Having taken the firſt degree in Arts at the regular time, he 
proceeded to that of Maſter in 1696 ; and commenced author the 
{ame year, by the publication of his Reme Antique Netitia; or, 
« the Antiquities of Rome; in two parts: 1. A ſhort Hiſtory of 
“e the riſe, progreſs, and decay, of the Commonwealth. 2. A 
«« deſcription of the city : an account of the religion, civil govern. 
„ ment, and art of war; with the remarkable cuſtoms and cere- 
*© monies, public and private; with copper-plate cuts of the 
«« principal buildings, &. To which are . Two Eſſays, 
concerning the Roman learning, and the Roman education,“ in 
8 ro. This work is well known; it met with a very favourable 
reception from the public, and has paſſed through ſeveral editions. 

In 1697, Mr. Kennett publiſhed, in 8vo. © The Lives and Cha- 
„ racters of the antient Grecian Pocts.”* This, as well as his former 
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work, was dedicated to the Duke of Glouceſter. The ſame year 
he was admitted Fellow of his College, and became a tutor there ; 
and about this time he alſo entered into Holy Orders. In 1705, he 
publiſhed, in 8vo. ** An Expoſition of the Apoſtle's Creed, accord 
* ing to Biſhop Pearſon, in a new method, by way of paraphraſe 
* and annotations.” And the following year he alſo publiſhed, 
in 8 vo.“ An Eſſay towards a Paraphraſe on the Pſalms, in verſe ; 
« with a Paraphraſe on the third Chapter of the Revelations.” 

About this time the Engliſh Factory at Leghorn were very de- 
firous to obtain a privilege, which they had not hitherto enjoyed, 
that of having a Proteſtant Chaplain to reſide among them, and to 
adminiſter to them the offices of religion. And for this purpoſe 
they ſent to England, to obtain the countenance and protection of 
thoſe in power; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury gave it as his 
opinion, upon this ſubject, that ſuch a privilege of the exerciſe 
« of religion, by a lawful Miniſter of it, was a right of Chriſtians, 
& even by the law of nations, in every country where they were 
« allowed to ſettle and to traffic.” Accordingly Mr. Kennett was 
appointed Chaplain to the Engliſh Factory at Leghorn, and received 
a commiſſion from the Queen, dated Sept. 8, 1706, by which that 
office was conferred upon him. 

Mr. Kennett ſet out from Harwich to the Brill; and paſſed 
through Holland, Germany, and Venice ; and arriving ſafely at 
Leghorn, he was received by the Conſul and Engliſh there with 
great civility and kindneſs, | 

But the Italians were ſo jealous of the Proteſtant religion, or the 
Nortzern Hereſy, as they termed it, that Mr. Kennett was obliged 
to begin the exerciſes of religion with the utmoſt privacy and cau- 
tion, to give as little offence as poſſible, This, however, did not 
prevent great umbrage being taken ; and complaints and informa- 
tions were immediately ſent to Florence, and to Rome, The En- 
voy at Florence, Dr. Newton, inſiſted on the right of the Engliſh 
merchants, to have a miniſter among them of their own religion; 
and offered to undertake, that he ſhould not publickly reflect on the 
—_— of the country, nor attempt to bring over any of the 
Duke's ſubjects to the Proteſtant perſuaſion. But the Pope, and 
the Court of Inquiſition at Rome, were reſolved to expel hereſy, 
and the public teacher of it, from the confines of the Holy See: 
and therefore ſecret orders were given to apprehend Mr. Kennett 
at Leghorn, and to hurry him away to Piſa, and thence to ſome 
other religious priſon, to bury him alive, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of 
him, as they ſhould find expedient. But notice being given him 
ci this deſign upon him, the Engliſh Envoy, at Florence, interpoſed 
his good ofhces at that Court in his favour ; but could obtain no 
other anſuer, than that he might ſend for the Engliſh Preacher, 
and keep him in his own family as his domeſtic Chaplain : but 
that otherwiſe, if he preſumed to continue at Leghorn, he mult 
t:ke the conſequences of it; for in thoſe matters of religion, the 
Court of Inquitition was ſuperior to all civil powers, 
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The Envoy communicated the anſwer of the Great Duke to the 
Earl of Sunderland, then Secretary of State; who thereupon ſent 
a letter in return to the Envoy, in which he expreſſed himſelf thus : 
6 have laid the whole affair before her Majeſty, who has com- 
«© manded me to order you to tell the Great Duke, and his Miniſ- 
« ters, in her Majeſty's name, that if there be any moleſtation 
given to her Chaplain, refiding at Leghorn, ſhe ſhall look upon 
« 1t as an affront done to herſelf and the nation, a breach of peace, 
« and a violation of the law of nations, and ſhall by her fleets 
« and armies, which will be all the year in the Mediterranean ſeas, 
* not only demand, but take ſatisfaction for any ſuch injury offer- 
« ed, And that the Prieſt of the Great Duke's Miniſter here, 
« and all frequenters of his Chapel, mult expect the ſame treat- 
% ment. And if they talk any more of the Pope or Court of 
« Rome, you muſt cut that matter ſhort, by telling them, her 
« Majeitv has nothing to do with that Court, but ſhall treat with 
the Great Duke, as with other independent Princes and States. 
« And this you mult do in the moſt forcible manner poſſible.“ 

Before this letter came to Florence, Mr. Kennett was obliged 
to confine himſelf to his chamber, and to have an armed guard at 
the ſtair-ſoot; and when, in ſome evenings, he walked out for air, 
he walked between two Engliſh merchants, who, with their ſwords 
drawn, refolved and declared, that no body ſhould dare ſeize him, 
but at their peril. But as ſoon as Lord Sunderland's letter came 
to the Envoy's hands, and was by him communicated to the Duke 
and his Miniſters, they ſoon imparted the contents of them to the 
Pope and the Cardinals, who ſo well underſtood the argument of 
fleets and armies, that Mr. Kennett eſcaped their intended fury; and 
continued, for five years, to officiate as a Miniſter of the church of 
England, in a large room, ſet apart for a Chapel, in the Conſul's 
houte. (c) 

Mr. Kennett was much eſteemed by the Conſul and Merchants at 
Leghorn for his modeſty, prudence, and good-nature, as well as for 
his learning and piety ; and his unexceptionable behaviour extorted 
commendation even from the Papilts, notwithitanding the bigotry 
by which they were generally influenced. But his ill ſtate of health 
obliged him at length to think of coming back to England, to 
enjoy the benefit of his native air; though he reſolved not to quit 
his poſt, till he ſaw an approved ſucceſſor in it: by which means he 
was very inſtrumental in procuring to the Factory a confirmation 
and eſtabliſhment of the privilege ot having a Proteſtant Chaplain. 

He arrived at Oxford in the year 1713, and was elected Preſident 
of his College on the 15th of May, 1714. He was alſo admitted 
Doctor of Divinity, on the 26th of july following. He lived to 
enjoy theſe new honours but for a ſhort time : for having brought 
an ill habit of body with him from Italy, he continued from that 
time to decline gradually, and was carried off, before the expiration 
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of this year, by a ſlow fever; the conſequence, as was conjectured 
by ſome, of unfair practices by the Italian Prieſts : but there ſeems 
not to have been {uflicient ground for this ſuſpicion. He was of a 
diſintereſted and generous temper, and his acts of beneficence and 
charity, his expences in travelling, purchaſing books, &c. had ſo 
reduced his finances, that he ſcarcely left behind wherewith to pay 
his debts. 

In 1715 was publiſhed, in 8vo. a volume of his“ Sermons, on 
« ſeveral occations, preached before a Society of Britiſh Mer- 
*« chants in foreign parts.” Beſides this collection, and the pieces 
already mentioned of his own compoſing, he alſo gave Engliſh 
tranſlations of ſeveral other eminent authors, and particularly the 
following: 1. Pafendorſt's Law of Nature and Nations. 2. Pla- 
cetie's Chriſtian Caſuiſt. 3. Godeau's Paſtoral Inſtructions. 4. Mon}. 
Paſcal's Thoughts on Religion. To which he prefixed an account of 
the manner in which theſe thoughts were delivered by the author. 


5. Monſ. Balſac's Ariftippus, with an account of his life and 
writings, 


The Life of JOSHUA BARNES. 


OSHUA BARNES was fon to a tradeſman of London, 
where he was born on the 1oth of January, 1654. He was 
educated in grammar-learning at Chriſt's Hoſpital ; where 

he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his early knowledge of Greek, 

and by ſome poems in Latin and Engliſh, written before he went ta 
the Univerſity. In 1671, he was admitted a Servitor in Emma- 
nuel-College, in Cambridge. In 1675, he publiſhed, at-London, 
a little piece, intitled, Gerania; or, a new diſcovery of a little 
«« {ort of, people, called Pygmies.“ In 1678, he was elected Fel- 
low of Eammanuel-College. The next year he publiſhed, at Lon- 
don, in 8vo. a Paraphraſe of the Book of Eſther, in Greek verſe, 
with a Latin tranſlation in the oppoſite page, and Greek ſcholia, 
or notes, in which the text 1s illuſtrated by obſervatioas relative to 
the antiquities and cuſtoms of the Eaftern nations, | 
In 1686, he took the degree of Bachelor in Divinity; and in 
1688, he publiſhed, at Cambridge, in folio, dedicated to King 
James the Second,“ The Hiſtory of that moſt victorious Monarch 
« Edward III. King of England and France, and Lord of 
« Ireland, and firſt Founder of the moſt noble Order of the Gar- 
c ter; being a full and exact account of the life and death of the 
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« ſaid King; together with that of his moſt renowned ſon, Ed- 
« ward, Prince of Wales and Acquitain, ſurnamed the Black 
« Prince; faithfully and carefully collected from the bet and moſt 
«« antient authors, domeſtic and foreign, printed books, manuſcripts 
« and records.” 

In 1694, Mr. Barnes publiſlied his edition of Euripides, in folio. 
In this edition of the works of the celebrated Greek Tragedian, 
Mr. Barnes has corrected the text, which was greatly corrupted in 
all the preceding editions of Euripides, and particularly reftored 
the metre, of which he has diſcourſed at large in his preliminary 
diſſertation, De Tragædia weterum Græcorum. As to the Latin 
verſion, he has retained that of William Canter, and Emylius 
Portus, which he has corrected in many places; eſteeming it pre- 
ferable to the old verſion, which paſſes under the name of Dorotheus 
Camillus, or to that of Melancthon. He has prefixed a diſſertation 
on the life and writings of Euripides, and given three indexes 
the firſt upon the Poet himſelf, the ſecond upon the ſcholia, and 
the third upon the authors quoted in the ſcholia, and the notes. 

In 1695, Mr. Barnes was choſen Greek Profeſſor of the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge; and in 1700, he married Mrs. Maſon, a 
widow Lady of Hemingford, near St. Ives, in Huntingtonthire, 
who had a jointure of 200l. per annum. It is faid, that this Lady, 
who was between forty and fifty, having been for ſome time a great 
admirer of Mr. Barnes, came to Cambridge, and deſired leave to 
ſettle an hundred pounds a year upon him after her death; which 
he politely refuſed, unleſs ſhe would condeſcend to make him hap- 
pay in her perſon, which was none of the moſt engaging. The 
Lady, we are told, was too obliging to refuſe any thing to Joſhua, 
for ⁊ubom, ſhe ſaid, the ſun ſtood jtill ; and they were accordingly 
married. () 

In 1705 , he publiſhed, at Cambridge, in 8vo. his edition of Ana- 
creon, which he dedicated to John Duke of Marlborough. The dedi- 
cation (dated from Hemingford, near St. Ives, in Huntingdonſhire, 
March 26, 1705) is followed by a Greek Anacreontic ode upon the 
Duke's victory at Blenheim, with a Latin tranſlation in the ſame mea- 
ſure, Then follows the life of Anacreon, in which he has endeavoured 
to vindicate that Poet from the charge of unnatural love, and to ſhew 
that his poems contain nothing indecent, or contrary to good man- 
ners, or improper to be put into the hands of youth; to which end 
he rejected ſome pieces in the Vatican manuſcript, which he would 
not allow to have been compoſed by Anacreon. In the Prolegomena, 
he treats of the antiquity and invention of lyric poetry, and the 
peculiar character of Anacreon ; and alſo of the metre of that 
Poct. He anſwers likewiſe an objection urged again himſelf, as a 
Chriſtian Divine, for employing his tine and hun, on a ſubject of 
ſo light a nature; which he juitifies from his having no benekice, or 


care of touls, to engage his attention; and from his character as 


Profeſſor 


C5) Biograph. Britain, and New and Gen. Biog, Dict. vo. 
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Profeſſor of the Greek tongue. He has alſo ſubjoined the epigram: 
of the antients and moderns upon Anacreon, and ſome odes of his 
own compoſition, under the title of Anacreon Chriftianus, with a 
Latin verſion of them in the ſame metre ; and likewiſe an Index 
to the whole. 

In 1710, he publiſhed, at Cambridge, in two volumes, 4to. his 
edition of Homer. He dedicated the Iliad to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and the Odyſſey to the Zarl of Nottingham. But the ex. 
pence of this publication involved him in conſiderable inconve- 
niences ; and his circumſtances appear now to have been greatly 
embaraſſed ; for in a letter written by him to Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford, and dated from Hemingford Abbot, near St. Ives, ; 
Huntingdonſhire, Oct. 16, 1711, which is preſerved in the Brit | 
Buſeum, he expreiles himſelf in the following terms: 


. 


r A 


« My noble Lord, 


c This is not in any doubt of your goodneſs, and high reſpect 
© to learning, for I hear frcſh inſtances of it every day; but be- 
1 cauſe I am prevented in my deſign of waiting perſonally on you, 
being next week called away by my buſineis to Cambridge, to 
& read Greek lectures this term; and my circumſtances are prefling, 
«© being, through the combination of bookſellers, and the meaner 
« arts of others, too much prejudiced in the ſale ; I am not ſuf. 
c“ ficiently aſcertained, whether my Homer and letters came to 
« your honour, Surely, the vaſt charge of that edition has almoſt 
© broke my courage, there being much more trouble in putting off 
c the impreſſion, and contending with a ſubtle and unkind world, 
ce than in all the ſtudy and management of the preſs. 

„ Others, my Lord, are younger, and their hopes and helps are 
&« freſher. I have done as much in the way of learning, as any 
« man living ; but have received leſs encouragement than any, 
« having nothing but my Greek Profeſſor's place, which is but gol. 
per annum, that I can call my own ; and more than half of that 
&« 15 taken up in my expences of lodging and diet in term-time at i 
« Cambridge. | 
« I was obliged to take up 3501. on intereſt towards this laſt 
work, whereof I ſtill owe 200l. and 200l. more for the printing; 
cc the whole expence arifing to above 1000l. I have lived in the 
« Univerſity above thirty years Fellow of a College, now about 7 
« forty years ſtanding, and fifty-eight years of age, am Bachelor | 
% of Divinity, and have preached before Kings; but am now 
« your Honour's ſuppliant, and would fain retire from the ſtadies 
4 of human learning, which have been ſo little beneficial to me, 3 
« if I might have a little Prebend, or ſufficient anchor to lay hold 
„ on: only I have two or three matters ready for the preſs, an Ec- 5 
4 clefiaſtical Hiſtory, Latin; an Heroic Poem of the Black Prince, $ 
« Latin; another of Queen Anne, Engliſh, finiſhed ; —and an : 
4 « accurate Treatiſe about Homer, Greek, Latin, &c. I would | 
% fain 
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« fain be permitted by your Honour to make uſe of your name in 
« ſome one or more of theſe,” (p) 

It appears that Mr. Barnes's application to the Earl of Oxford 
did not meet with much ſucceſs ; tor he obtained no preferment ; 
and indead he did not ſurvive the writing of this letter above ten 
months. He died on the zd of Auguſt, 1712, and was buried at 
Hemingford, where a monument was erected to his memory by his 
widow, on which is a Greek inſcription in Anacreontic verſe. 

Mr. Barnes was an indefatigable ſtudent, and had an extra- 
ordinary readineſs in writing and ſpeaking the Greek tongue ; and 
he himſelf tells us, that he found it much eaſier to him to write 
« in that language, than in Latin, or even Engliſh, fince the orna- 
« ments of poetry are almoſt peculiar to the Greeks ; and fince 
« he had, for many years, been extremely converſant in Homer, 
« the great father and ſource of the Greek poetry.” 

He was more remarkable for the goodneſs of his memory, than 
the ſolidity of his judgment; which occaſioned ſome facetious per- 


ſon to recommend the following pun to be inſcribed upon his mo- 
nument ; 


Toſpua Barnes, 


Felicis Memoriæ, Judicium expectant. 


He was of a humane and liberal temper, and extremely generous 
to the poor, much beyond what might have been expected from his 
circumſtances. He had a ſtrong perſuaſion that charity ſeldom or 
never paſſes without its reward in this life: and he conſtantly main- 
tained, that ſpiritual fins, ſuch as pride, defamation, &c, were 
more offenſive in the eyes of God, than thoſe that ariſ& from too 
great an indulgence of the ſenſes. He read a ſmall Engliſh bible, 
that he uſually carried about him, one hundred and twenty times 
over, at leiſure hours. This is mentioned on his monument, 

Mr. Barnes wrote many pieces which where never publiſhed. To 


the firſt edition of his Anacreon, is ſubjoined a long litt of kis works, 
both printed and in manuſcript. 


(p) Harleian MSS. No. 7523. 


THE 


The Lite of WILLIAM NICOLSON, 
Archbiſhop of CasnELL. 


Q HIS learned Prelate was born at Orton, in Cumberland, 

about the year 1655. He was ſon of Joſeph Nicolſon, 

Rector of Plumland in that county. He was educated 

at Queen's College, in Oxford; here he tock the 

degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1676. Soon after which he was 

ſent, under the patronage of Sir Joſeph Williamſon, one of the 

principal Secretaries of State, to travel into Germany ; and this 

enabied him to draw up that deſcription of this country, which is 

printed in Pitt's Atlas. He is ſaid to have underwent many 

hardſhips in his travels: however, they did not diſcourage him from 
viſiting France, as well as Germany. (q) 

Having returned to his own country, in 1679, he took the de- 
ree of Malter of Arts, and was choſen Fellow of his College, 
About the tame time he became Chaplain to Dr. Edward Rain- 
bow, Biſhop of Cariifle, who gave him a Prebend in his church 
in 1681, and the following year the Archdeaconry of Carliſle, and 
alſo the Vicarage of 'Torpenhoe. 

Mr. Nicolſon applied himſelf greatly to the ſtudy of Engliſh 
Hiftory and Antiquitie:; and in 1696, he publiſhed, in 8vo. the 
firſt part of his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library; or, a tort view and 
character of moſt of the writers now extant, either in print or 
*© manuſtript ; which may be ſerviceable to the undertakers of 
« a general hiſtory of this kingdom.” The ſecond part of this 
work was printed in 1697, and the third in 1699. A ſecond 
edition of all the three parts together, corrected and augmented, 
was publiſhed in 1714,1n a thin folio. 

On the 14th of June, 1702, Mr. Nicolſon was conſecrated Bi- 
ſhop of Carliſle ; and the 24th of the ſame month he was created, 
by diploma, Doctor in Divinity at Oxford, The ſame year he 
publithed, in 8vo. © The Scottiſh Hiſtorical Library : containing 
* a ſhort view and character of moſt of the writers, records, 
&« regiſters, law-books, &c. which may be ſerviceable to the un- 
c dertakers of a general hiſtory of Scotland, down to the union of 
te the two kingdoms in King James the VI. with an Appendix.“ 
He alſo publithed, in 4x0. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. White 
« Kennett, D. D, in defence of the Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, 
« againſt the unmannerly and ſlanderous objections of Mr. Francis 

Atterbury, Preacher at the Rolls, in his new theory of the 


rights, powers, and privileges, of an Engliſh a 


(2) Biograph. Britan, 
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The ſubſtance of this was likewiſe printed as a preface to his 
Scottiſh Hiſtorical Library. 

in 1717, he had an unfortunate conteſt with Dr, Benjamin 
Hoadley, then Biſhop of Bangor, and afterwards of Wincheſter, 
relative to ſome aſſertions he had made concerning a ſermon of thar 
Prelate's; and in this diſpute Biſhop Nicolſon's veracity was ſome- 
what impeached. (r) Tnis difpute is ſaid to have been the cauſe 
of his removal to Ireland. He was tranſlated to the See of Lon- 
donderry in 1718. 

In 1724, he publiſhed, at Dublin, in 8vo. © The Iriſh Hiſ- 
7e torical Library: pointing out moſt of the authors and records 
« in print or manuſcript, which may be ſerviceable to the com- 
« pilers of a general hiſtory of Ireland.“ With an Appendix; 
containing an account of ſeveral Iriſh hiſtorians, annals, &c. re- 
ferred to by Dr. Keating ; a tranſlation of the Iriſh preface to Mr. 
Lhuyd's Iriſh Dictionary; and of the Welch preface to his Gloſ- 
ſography, &c. Mr. Walter Harris obſerves, that Biſhop Nicolſon 
e fell into many errors in this laſt work, for want of ſufficient 
r acquaintance with the Iriſh manuſcripts and language: but not- 
« withſtanding that, much thanks are due to him, for the extra- 
* ordinary pains he took to inform himſelf about the materials, 
* which may be had for improving Iriſh hiſtory,” It muſt, indeed, 
be confeſſed, that not only Biſhop Nicolſon's Iriſh, but alſo his 
Englith and Scottiſh Hiſtorical Libraries, contain many miſtakes ; 
nor muſt the ſtudent in hiſtory implicitly rely on his characters of 
authors. In 1776, a new edition was publiſhed of our Prelate*s 
Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Hiſtorical Libraries, in one volume, 
quarto. 

On the 28th of January, 1726-7, he was tranilated to the Arch- 
biſhopric of Caſhell, and made Primate of Munſter. But he en- 
joyed this dignity for a few days only ; for he died ſuddenly at 
Derry, on the 13th of February following. 


A 


LY 


(r) Of the particulars of this Nicolſon, under the title of © A 
conteſt, ſome account may be met Collection of Papers, &c.“ and 
with in a pamphlet publiſhed on the alſo in the Appendix to the life of 
lubject, in Bvo, in 1717, by Biſhop Bithop Kennett, 8vo. 1730. 


Vor. VII. 9. 3 H * HE 


The Life of JOHN NORRIS. 


OHN NORRIS was born about the year 1657, in the county 
of Wiltſhire, His father, who was a Clergyman, was Mi- 
niſter of Collingbourne-Kingſton, and afterwards Rector of 
Aubourne, or Aldbourne, in that county. He was educated 
2: Wincheſter-{choo!, from whence he was removed to Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1676. Having made a conſiderable proficiency 
in claſſical Jearning at ſchool, he applied himſelf with the greater 
advantage to his academical ſtudies. He did not content himſelf 
with the ſmaller ſyſtems of the ſciences, uſually taught by Tutors 
in the Univerfity ; but he went to the fountain-head, and he took 
into his hands the great antient maſters of philoſophy, Plato, 
Xenophon, and Ariſtotle, Plato was his peculiar favourite; he 
ſtudied his works with extraordinary diligence, and imbibed his 
notions with great eagerneſs. In 1680, he took his firſt degree in 
Arts, and was ſoon after elected Fellow of All-Souls College. This 
was a ſituation very agreeable to his inclinations, and he here in- 
dulged his genus in purſuing Plato through all his moſt abſtracted 
ſpeculations. And being of a derout and melancholy temper, he 
was the more eaſily Jed from the principles of that Philoſophy, into 
the viſionary refinements of the Myſtic Theology; and reading 
Father Malebranche's “Search after Truth,” which was at that 
time in great vogue, he ſoon became a zealous diſciple of that 
French Philoſopher, and commenced a profeſſed Idealiſt, () 

The firit undertaking which brought this turn of his genuis into 

public notice, was the tranſlation into Engliſh of a little piece, 
ntitled, Efigies Ameri, and which was publithed in 1682, in 12mo. 
under the title of The Picture of Love unveiled.” This is a 
kind of philoſophic apſody, grounded upon the notion that love 
is the ſole principle in nature. He alſo publiſhed, the ſame year, 
in 8vo. a tranſlation from the Greek of Hierocles upon the Golden 
Verſes of Pythagoras. 

In 1683, he publitied *© An Idea of Happineſs ; in a letter 
concerning 1n what the greateit happineſs attainavle by man in this 
i: does coniilt,” In this piece he ſtrongly evidenced his attach- 
ment to the Myſtic Theology. Having laid it down, that hap- 
pineſs conſiſts only in the ſruition of God, he proceeds to explain 
the nature of that fruition, and aſſerting the inſufficiency of a 
virtuous life to that purpoſe, as the word Virtue is underſtood by the 
Stoics, Feripapetics, and the generality of other Moraliſts, . 

takes 
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takes the word in that higher ſenſe, which frequently occurs in the 
Pythagorean and Platonic writings, in contemplation, and the 
unitive way of religion. This, in contradiſtinction to moral virtue, 
they call Divine Virtue. According to their ideas, the former is a 
ſtate of proficiency, the latter of perfection: in the former i a 
ſtate of difficulty and contention, in the latter eaſe and ſecurity : 
the former is employed in maltering the paſlions, and regulating 
the actions of common life; the latter in divine meditation, and 
the extaſies of ſeraphic love. 

The ſame year Mr. Norris publiſhed a piece in Latin, in 8vo. 
againſt the Calviniſts, intitled, * Tractatus adverſus Reprobationis 
« Abſolutz Decretum nova methodo et ſuccinctiſimo compendio 
« adornatus, et in duos libros digeſtus. In 1684, he took the 
degree of Maſter of Arts, and ſoon after entered into Holy Orders. 
And about the ſame time he publiſhed the firſt edition of his M 
cellanies, under the title of Poems and Diſcourſes occaſionally 
« written.“ 

In 1685, an Engliſh tranſlation was publiſhed of the Cyropedia 
of Xenophon ; the four firſt books of which were tranſlated by Mr. 
Francis Digby, and the four laſt by Mr. Norris. In 1688, our 
Author publiſhed a piece, intitled, The theory and regulation of 
« Love;” and in 1690, he publiſhed, in 8vo. ** Reflections upon 
the conduct of human life, with reference to the ſtudy of learn- 
ing and knowledge; in a letter to Lady Maſham.“ In this 
piece Mr, Norris uſed ſome expreſſions, which were underſtood by 
the Quakers to favour their opinions, though he, at the ſame time, 
cenſured them as a ſect, which drew him into a diſpute with Mr. 
Vickeris, an eminent Quaker; in the courſe of which he wrote 
two treatiſes concerning the Divine Light: the firſt was, An 
* anſwer to a letter of a learned Quaker, which he is pleaſed to 
% call a juſt reprehenſion to John Norris, for his unjuſt reflections 
% on the Quakers, in his book, intitled, The conduct of Human 
% Life.” Ihe ſecond was, A Diſcourſe concerning the groſſ- 
«« neſs of the Quakers notion of the light within, and their con- 
«« fuſion and inconſiſtency in explaining it.“ 

In the mean time, Mr. Norris was preſented to the Rectory of 
Newton St, Loe, in Somerſetſhire; and entering alſo into the 
matrimonial ſtate, he reſigned his Fellowſhip at All-Soul's College. 
Not long after the Act of Toleration was paſſed, he had publiſhed, 
in 8vo. ** Chriſtian Bleſſedneſs ; or diſcourſes upon the beatitudes 
of our Lox D and Saviour JESUS CHRIST ;” in which, having 
charged the Diſſenters with being guilty of ſchiſm, and that impu- 
tation having given ſome offence, in 1691 he publiſhed, in 8vo, 
The charge of ſchiſm continued; being a juſtification of the 
author of Chriſtian Bleſſedneſs, for his Sr the Separatiſts 
with ſchiſm, notwithſtanding the Toleration act: in a letter to 
« a city-friend,” - 

Soon after the publication of this, he was preſented to the Rec- 
tory of Bemerton, near Saliſbury, a living of between two and three 
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hundred pounds a year. And he continued to employ the preſs in 
printing . Practical Diſcourſes upon ſeveral ſubjects;““ the firſt 
volume of which was publiſhed in 1691, the ſecond in 1692, and 


the third in 1693. 


In 1695, he par ſhed “ Letters concerning the love of Gon, 


A 


between the author of the Propoſal to the Ladies, and Mr. John 
„Norris; wherein his late diſcourſe, ſnewi ing, that it ought to be 


« entire, and excluſive of all other loves, is further cleared and 


LY 


« juſtified,” 


he lady here intimated was Mrs. Mary Aſtell (). 


Fhis opinion of Mr. Norris was attacked by Lady Maſham, in a 
«*« Diicourſe concerning the love of Gop,” printed in 1696. To 
which our author returned an anſwer, ſubj oined to the fourth vo- 
lumc ot his Practical Diſcourſes, Which was printed in 1698. He 


(t) MARY ASTELL was daugh- 
ter of Mr. Ajtell, Merchant, "of 
IN ewc aſtle upon Tyne, where ſhe was 
born about the ycar 1668, She was 
gentcelly educated, and taught the 
accompliſhments generally thought 
proper for her ſex; and her uncle, 
who was a Clergy ma mn, obſerving her 

exccllent natural parts, and ſtrong 
propenſity to learning , kindly under - 
took to be her Precep tor; and under 
His tuition the made a confiderable 
progreſs in Philotophy, Mathematics, 
and Logic. She =? acquired a 
knowledge of the Freuch aud Latin 
lavguages. 

At ihe age of twenty, ſhe left 
Newc? ſtle, and went to London; 
wheic, end at Che ies! ihe ſpent the 
remainder of her liie. Here ſhe 

i:duoully proſecuted her ſtudics, 
kn made a very conſiderable pro- 
greſs in d liſterent branches of litera- 
ture. She greatly lamented the want 
of learning in the ge n ral ity ol her 
own ſex; and, in order to excite 
them to the purſuit of knowledge, 
Ti1- pan iſhed, in 1096, in two parts, 
6s \ ſerious Prop 2ofal to the Ladies, 
he * advancement of their rue 
4% Aid zreateſll intereſt, &c. wherein 
© method is © Fercd for the im- 
80 pravement of their minds.“ She 
+ ſo, publithed, 15 An Eflay 1 In de- 
6 fence of te female fex, in a letter 
4 % a Lady 

Mrs. At PA was now h-come well 
acquainied with ma ny of the moſt 
yaluablc antieut autho ag and it 1s 
laid, t! at thole tlie a« mired = it 
were, N nophon, Plato, IIicroclas, 
2 Tully, Sencca, Epittetus, and 1 


had 


cus Antoninus. In 1-00, ſhe pub- 
lihed à book, intitled, © Reflections 
„on Marnage;” and ſome time 
after, a piece, intit led; + Modcra- 
tion truly ſtated, &c.“ in anfwei 
to Dr. Davenant. In 17 05, the 
publiſhed, in 8vo, ** The Chriſtian 
oy Religion, as profef.d by a daugi- 
© ter of the Church of England. 

In this piece ſhe attacked Me. 
Locke” s Reaſonablencſs of Chai 
ttzani'y ; but this was an attempt iO 
which ſhe was very uneq al. She 
likewiſe publithed, in 4to. * A fair 
„ way with the Diſlentecs 1 their 
Patrons. Not writ by Mr. LY, 
© or any other furious Ja we, 
* whether Clergyman or La; 

& but by a very moderate pe — 
„ and dutiſul ſu! je & to the 2 Toe en, 
And about the lame time, alto ig 
$0, An impartial Enquiry ima 
* cauſes of Re -bellon and Cad 
* War in this kingdom. In an e * 
„ amination of Dr. Kennett's len- 
mon, January the goth, 1703-4, 
And vindication of the Royal 
« Martyr.” Mrs. Aſtell was a 
zealous High Ch arch woman, an 
Advocate for the doctrine of Non- 
refiitence, and much prejudiced a- 
gainſt the Diſſenters. 

She was never married; but ſhe 15 
ſaid tO have ſuffe red a difappoi HE 
ment in a martiage- contract with an 
eminent Clergyman. She ſeemed 
to enjoy an unintertrupted ſtate of 
health, tl] a few years before _ 
death, when having 0: nc of her brea 
Ci off, it 0 much impaned ner 
con! ution, that ſhe aid not long 
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had the preceding year, by way of anſwer to Mr. Toland's book, 
intitled, © Chriſtianity not myſterious,” publiſhed his Account 
« of Reaſon and Faith, in relation to the myſteries of Chriſti- 
« anity.” After this, he employed ſeven years in compoſing his 
capital piece in Philoſophy ; the firſt part of which being finiſhed 
in 1701, he publiſhed it, ia 8vo. under the title of“ An Eſſay 
« towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World, deſigned 
« for two parts. The firſt conſidering it ablolutely in itſelf, and 
«« the ſecond in relation to human underſtanding. Part I.” In 
1704, he publiſhed ** the ſecond part, being the relative part of 
« jt; wherein the intelligible world is confidered with relation to 
« human underſtanding, whereof ſome account is here attempted 
and propoſed.” It was Mr. Locke's celebrated Eſſay on Hu- 
man Underſtanding which gave birth to this work. The growing 
reputation of the principles of Philoſophy maintained in that Eſſay, 
rendered Mr. Norris very anxious for the ſecurity of the Malle- 
branchian ſyſtem, which he had fo long and fo zealouſly eſpouſed : 
and this induced him to engage in this publication. 

In 1707, he publiſhed a Practical Treatiſe on Humility ; and 
in 1708, he defended the natural immortality of the foul againſt 
Mr, Dodwell, in a piece, intitled, « A Philoſophical Diſcourſe 
concerning the natural immortality of the ſoul ; wherein the 
great queſtion of the ſoul's immortality is endeavoured to be 


« rightly tated and cleared.“ 


a 


And in 1710, he publiihed a 


Practical Treatiſe upon Chriſtian Prudence, 


ſurvive it. This was occaſioned by 
a canccr, which ſhe had fo carefully 
coucealcd, that few of her molt inti- 
mate acquaintance knew any thing 
about it. She dreſſed and managed 
it herſelf, till ſhe found there was an 


' abſolute neceſſity for its being cut 


off; and then, wich the greateit 
courage and rcfoluton, the went to 
Mr. Johnſon, a Clergyman, but ver 

emirent for bis {ki!l in furgery, wah 
only one perſon to attend her, and 
entreated him to take it off in the 
moſt private manner imaginable: 
and ſhe would hardly allow him to 
have ſuch perſons as necellity requir- 
ef to be preſent at the operation. 
She ſeemed fo regardleſs of the ſut- 
ſerings or pain ihe was to undergo, 
that ſhe refuſed to have her hands 
held, and did not diſcover the leaſt 
timidity or 1mpatiznce ; but is ſaid 
to have gone through the operation 
wiihout the leatt ſtruggling or reſiſ- 


tance, and even without fo much as a 


Oo Fr)? lo 
Soon aſter this, her health and 
Hength declined apace, and at length 


Mr. 


by a gradual decay of nature, being 
confined to her bed, and finding the 
time of her diſſolution draw aizh, 
{he ordered her cothn and ſhrowd to 
be made, and brought to her bed- 
ſide; and there to remain in her 
view, asu conftant momento to her 
of the approach of death, and that 
nothing might divert her mind from 
the proſpects of futurity. She died 
on the 11th of May, 1731, and was 
buried at Chelſea. She was remark- 
ably abſte mious, and would live, it 
is laid, like an Hermit, for a con- 
ſide rable time together, upon a cruſt 
ot bread and water, with, ſometimes, 
a little {mall beer. She was, how- 
ever, chearful and ſerene in her tem- 
per ard behaviour; and would ſay, 
that“ the good Chriſtian only has 
** reaſon, and he always ought to be 
* chearlul.” And that Dejected 
looks, and melancholy airs, were 
very unſcemly in a Chriſtian.” 
Ballard's Memoirs of ſeveral Ladies 
of Great Britain, 4to, edit 1752, 


P. 445—400. 
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Mr, Norris died in the year 1711, at Bemerton, aged fifty-four ; 
and was interred in the Chancel of that Church, where there is an 
handſome marble monument erected to his memory. He left a 
widow and three children, two ſons and a daughter. His eldeſt 
fon was Rector of Little Langford, and Vicar of the two Chit- 
terns. His ſecond fon, Thomas, was alſo a Clergyman, and ſome 
time Miniſter of Stroud, in Glouceſterſhire, or the Stow in the 
Would. (a) 

Beſides the pieces already mentioned, Mr. Norris likewiſe 
publiſned, “ Reaſon and Religion; or the grounds and meaſures 
* of devotion conſidered, from the nature of Goo, and the nature 
of man, in ſeveral contemplations : with exerciſes of devotion, 
i applied to every contemplation ;” 8vo. 1689, and alſo Spiritual 
* Counſel ; or the father's advice to his children,” 8vo. 1694. 
This was at firtt compiled by him for the uſe of his own children. 


(a) Biograph. Britain. 


The Life of Dr. CHARLES DAVENANT. 


HARLES DAVENANT was ſon of Sir William Dave- 
nant, and was born in the year 1656. He was educated 
at the Grammar-ſchool at Cheame, in Surrey; from 
whence he was removed to Oxford, when he was ſcarcely 

twelve years of age. He became a Fellow-commoner of Baliol- 
c_ in Mid ſummer- term, 1671 ; but left the Univerſity with- 
out taking a degree. (wv) 

When he was about nineteen, he wrote a Tragedy, called Circe, 
which was acted at the Duke of York's Theatre with great ap- 
plauſe, and printed at London in 4to. in 1677. He had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the Theatre in right of his father, which proba- 
bly led him to turn his thoughts ſo early to the ſtage ; but he was 
not long detained either by that conſideration, or by the ſucceſs of 
his play, in the flowery paths of poetry, On the contrary, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Civil Law, in which he had the 
degree of Doctor conferred upon him by the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. He was elected to repreſent the borough of St. Ives, in 
Cornwall, in the firſt Parliament of King James 11. and, about the 
ſame time, he was jointly empowered, with the Maſter of the 
Revels, to iaſpect all plays, in order to preſerve the decorum of the 
ſtage, by preventing any exhibitions that had a tendencv to w_ 

| rality. 
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rality. He was alſo appointed a Commiſſioner of Exciſe, in the 
year 1683, and continued in that employment till the Revolution, 
which was about fix years. 

Dr. Davenant's extenſive knowlege of the laws and conſtitution 
of the kingdom, joined to his great {kill in figures, and his hap- 
pineſs in applying that {kill according the principles advanced by 
Sir William Petty, for the perfecting Political Anthmetic, enabled 
him to enter deeply into the management of public affairs, and 
procured him great ſucceſs as a political writer. The firſt piece of 
this kind which he publiſhed, was, An Eſſay upon ways and 
«« means of ſupplying the war,” Lond. 1695, 8vo. In this treatiſe 
he diſcovered his great capacity in the art of computation, and 
with much labour and induſtry pointed out the means of judgin 
truly of the nature of funds, upon which ſubje& he diſplayed fo 
much knowledge, and wrote with ſuch ſtrength and perſpicuity, as 
gained him great reputation, and ſufficiently recommended to the 
public whatever pieces came abroad by the author of the Eſſay 
*« on ways and means; for this was the method that Dr. Dave- 
nant took to diſtinguiſh moſt of his ſucceeding writings, to which 
he declined putting his name, for ſome prudential reatons. 

In 1697, he ubliſhed, in 8vo. ** An Eſſay on the Eaſt-India 

« Trade.” This was written in the form of a letter to John Lord 
Marquis of Normanby, afterwards Duke of Buckinghamſhire; 
and in it Dr. Davenant gives a ſhort and clear view of the im- 
portance of trade in general, and afterwards enters very fully into 
the nature of the trade to the Eaſt. Indies, which he acknowledges 
to be detrimental to the inhabitants of Europe in general; bur at 
the ſame time ſhews, that it may be adyantageous to ſome par- 
ticular nations, that it is ſo to England, and that the monopoly of 
this trade in the hands of the Dutch might be worth to them fix 
millions ſterling annually, 
In 1698, he publiſhed, in 8 vo.“ Diſcourſes on the public reve- 
nues, and of the trade of England; by the author of the Eſſay 
on ways and means, Part I. To which is added, A Diſcourſe 
upon improving the revenue of the ſtate of Athens, written 
originally in Greek by Xenophon, and now made Engliſh from 
the original, with ſome hiitorical notes; by another hand 3” 
i. e. by Walter Moyle, Eſq; who had an high opinion of Dr. 
Davenant's abilities, and ot the importance ot his writings. In 
this firlt part of the Doctor's Diſcouries on the public revenues, he 
delivered his ſentiments on the following topics, viz. Of the uſe 
of political arithmeric, in all confiderations about the revenue and 
trade. On credit, and the means and methods by which it may 
be reſtored, On the management of the King's revenues, On 
the public debts and engagements, 

The ſame year Dr. Vavenant publiſhed, © Diſcouries on the 


* Public revenues, aad on the trade of England, which more im- 


** mevuatcly treat of the foreign traffic ot unis kingdom. Part II.“ 
In tais publication, our author undertook to explain four important 


Points, 


had 
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points, ſo as to render them perfectly intelligible even to common 
underſtandings ; the firſt is, the nature of foreign trade ; in which 
he not only da that it is really beneficial to this kingdom, but 
how it comes to be ſo, and what are the proper methods of enquiring, 
whether foreign trade 1s beneficial or not within any given period 
whatever. The ſecond point is, the care and protection of trade, 
in which a number of curious points are incidentally illuſtrated. 
The third point he labours, is that of the plantation trade, and in 
reference to this he has advanced many uſeful obſervations, and laid 
down many important facts. The fourth topic diſcuſled, is, the 
advantages and diſadvantages which may be derived from the Lal. 
India trade. 

In 1699, he publiſhed, in 8vo. © An Eſſay upon the probabie 
e methods of making the people gainers in the balance of trade.“ 
In this diſcourſe he inſiſts upon the following heads, viz. Of the 
people of England. Of the land of England, and its product. 
Of our payments to the public, and in what manner the balance 
of trade may be thereby affected. That a country cannot increaſe 
in wealth and power, but by private men doing their duty to the 
public, and by a ſteady courſe of honeſty and wiſdom, in ſuch as 
are intruſted with the adminiſtration of affairs. 

In 1700, he publiſhed, in 8vo. © A Diſcourſe upon grants and 
« reſumptions, ſhewing how our anceſtors have proceeded with ſuch 
« Miniſters as have procured to themſelves grants of the crown 
te revenue, and that the forfeited eſtates ought to be applied to- 
« wards the payment of public debts.” 

Dr. Davenant's time was not employed merely as a political 
writer, for he was alſo enabled to exerciſe his abilities as a Senator; 
being elected Member for the borough of Great Bedwin in 1698, 
as he was likewiſe afterwards in 1700. And the following year 
he publiſhed, in 8 vo.“ Eflays upon the balance of power; che 
right of making war, peace, and alliances ; univerſal monarchy. 
« 'To which is added, an appendix, containing the records referred 
« toin the ſecond Eſſay.“ 

In 1704, Dr. Davcnant publiſhed, in 8vo. © Eſſays upon Peace 
* at home, and War abroad, in two parts.” To theſe he pre- 
fixed his name, contrary to his uſual cuſtom ; and about this time 
he was appointed Inſpector-General of the Exports and Import,; 
an employment, the duties of which he diſcharged with great 
ability and integrity, and in which he continued till his death. (x) 

In 1709, he publiſhed, in three parts, in folio, “ Reflexions upon 
ve the conſtitution and management of the trade to Africa, thro' 
* the whole courſe and progreſs thereof, from the beginning of 
the laſt century to this time: wherein the nature and uncom- 
*© mon circumſtances of that trade are particularly conſidered, and 
all the arguments urged alternately, by the two contending par- 
ties here, touching the different methods now propoſed by them, 
* for carrying on the fame to a national advantage, impartialiy 


ſlated 


(x) Biograph. Britan, 
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« ftated and conſidered. By all which a clear view ĩs given of 
« of ſuch a conſtitution, as (if eſtabliſhed by act of Parliament) 
« would, in all probability, render the African trade a permanent, 
« creditable, and advantageous trade to Britain.” — 

In 1712, was publiſhed, in 8 o. A Report to the honourable 
ce the Commiſſioners for utting in execution the act, intitled, An 
«« act for the taking, examining, and ſtating the public accounts of 
«« the kingdom, from Charles Davenant,, L. L. D. Inſpector- 
«« General of the exports and imports. Part I.” The ſame 
«« year was publiſhed, © A ſecond Report to the honourable the 
*© Commiſſioners, c.“ The laſt of theſe reports is dated from 
the InſpeQor-General's office, Dec. 10, 1711, and the deſign 
of both is, to give a general account of the trade of the king- 
dom from 1663 to 1710. This was the laſt work of our author, 
and contains in it a collection of important facts relative to the 
commerce 6f Great Britain with her neighbours. 50 

Dr. Davenant died on the 6th of November, 1714. He was a 
moſt able political writer, and his extenſive knowledge in every 
thing relative to commerce and finances, renders his works ex- 
tremealy valuable.  -. - 

He had a younpt brother, WILLIAM DavexanT, who was 
educated at Magdalen-Hall, in Oxford ; where he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1677. He tranſlated into Engliſh, from the 
French, a book, intitled, ** Animadverſions upon the famous Greek 
* and Latin Hiſtorians,” written by the celebrated M. La Mothe 
le Vayer. He took the degree of Maſter of Arts in 1680 ; and 
about the ſame time entering into Holy Orders, was preſented tq 
living in the county of Surrey, by Robert Wymondſole, of Puts 
ney, Eſq. He travelled with this gentleman into France, in the 
character of a Tutor; but in the ſummer of the year 1681, as he 
was diverting hiinfelf by ſwimming in a river near Paris, he was 
unfortunately drowned in the fight of his pupil. He was greatly 
regretted by all who knew him, having excellent natural parts, 
which he had much cultivated by ſtudy. (O) 


( 9) Biograph Britan, 
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on the firſt of November, 1643, He was educated at St. 
Paul's ſchool ; where he continued for near fix years, and 
then was ſent to Jeſus-College, Cambridge, in 1661 ; but 
he was removed ſoon after to Catharine-Hall in the ſame Uni- 
verſity, He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1665, and 
that of Maſter in 1669. He obtained his firſt preferment in that 
0-4 which was the donative, or perpetual curacy, of Theydon- 
oys, in the county of Eſſex. But he quitted this when he had 
held it only a few months, being appointed Miniſter of Low Ley- 
ton in the ſame county; and in this ſituation he continued as long 
as he lived, (z) 
In conſequence of his being ſettled in this place, he came to 
have an opportunity of procuring the valuable manuſcripts of Sir 
Michael Hiches, who had reſided in this pariſh, and who was Se- 
cretary to William Lord Burleigh, This incident might probably 
lead Mr. Strype to the ſtudy of Engliſh Hiſtory and Antiquines : 
at leaſt 1t is certain, that Sir Michael Hiches's manuſcripts were of 
great uſe to him in the laborious compilations which he afterwards 
r His reſearches chiefly related to the Hiſtory of the 
eformation of the Church of England, and to the lives of the 
firſt Proteſtant Prelates. In 1694, he publiſhed, in folio, Me- 
« morials of the moſt renowned Father in God, Tnou as CRran- 
* MER, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Wherein the hiſtory of 
t the church, and the reformation of it, during the primacy of 
* the ſaid Archbiſhop, are greatly illuſtrated ; and many ſingular 
« matters _—_ thereunto, now firſt publiſhed. In three books. 
Collected chiefly from records, regiſters, authentick letters, and 
«© other original manuſcripts,” Y 
In 1698, Mr. Strype publiſhed, in 8vo. * The Life of the 
« learned Sir Thomas SMITH, Knight, Doctor of the Civil 
« Law; principal Secretary of State to King Edward VI. and 
Queen Elizabeth. Wherein are diſcovered many ſingular mat- 
** ters relating to thc ſtate of learning, the reformation of religion, 
© and the tranſactions of the Tram during his time. In all 
* whach he had a great and happy influence, With an appendix ; 
* wherein are contained ſome works of his, never before pub- 
he led,” 
In 


2 STRYPE was born in Stepney pariſh, near London, 


(a) Biog. Biitzn, 
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In 1701, he publiſhed, in 8 vo. Hiſtorical Collections relatin 
« to the life and acts of Biſhop AyLmer.” And in 1705, allo 
in 8vo. ©* The Life of the learned Sir Joun CEKE, Knight, 
« firſt Inſtructor, afterwards Secretary of State to King Edward 
% VI. one of the great reſtorers of good learning, and true re- 
* ligion, in this kingdom. A work wherein many remarkable 
« points of hiſtory, relating to the ſtate of learning and religion, in 
« the times of King Henry VIII. King Edward VI. and 
% Queen Mary I. are brought to light. To which is added, 
« A Treatiſe of Superſtition, writ by the ſaid learned Knight, 
« and now firſt publiſhed.” 

His next production appeared in 1710, in folio, under the title 
of The Hiſtory of the hfe and acts of the moſt reverend Father 
« in God, EDuux D GRIN DAL, the firſt Biſhop of London, and 
% the ſecond Archbiſhop of York and Canterbury ſucceflively, in 
*«« the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Wherein is ſhewed, that moſt re- 
«« yerend Prelateꝰꝭ pious and uſeful labours, both in the reformation 
«« and government of the Church of England, while he preſided 
« over it, and how well he merited of it, &c. To which is 
added, an appendix of original manuſcripts.” And the follow- 
ing year he publiſhed, in folio, ** The Life and Acts of MaTTHEW 
« PARKER, the firſt Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of 
% Queen Elizabeth: under whoſe primacy and influence the re- 
* formation of religion was happily effected; and the Church of 
« England reſtored, and eſtabliſhed upon the principles whereon 
« it ſtands to this day. Wherein are related the ſaid Archbiſhop's 
actions in eccleſiaſtical commiſſions and ſynods : his viſitations 
of the dioceſes, colleges, and hoſpitals, within his province; 
with his injunctions and regulations: characters and accounts 
of Biſhops by him conſecrated ; his endeavours for uniformity : 
his diligence in retrieving and publiſhing many Saxon, and 
other antient hiſtorical manuſcripts of this nation, &c. Com- 
«« piled faithfully from records, regiſters, ſtate-papers, orders of 
«« council, authentic letters, and ſundry other original manuſcripts. 
« In four books, To which is added, an Appendix, containing 
various tranſcripts of records, letters, inſtruments, ordinances, 
«* commiſſions, diſcourſes, relations, intelligences, and other ſecret 
papers, above an hundred in number, for the — or Ulut-. 
*« trating the foregoing hiſtory, Among which will be found the 
Latin life of this Archbiſhop, intitled Matthews, to much and 
*« ſolong wanted in the editions of the Britiſh antiquities.” | 

In 1718, he publiſhed, in folio, * The Life and Acts of the molt 
*« reverend Father in God, Joun WRHITOIT T, D. D. the third 
* and laſt Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; who, under her Majeſty, in that ſtation, governed 
the Church of England for the ipace of twenty years. Where- 
* 1n is interwoven much of the hiſtory of the affairs of this church, 
* VIZ, nominations and conſecrations of Biſhops ; bills and pe- "i 
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«« titions in Parliament about religion, and for reformation of cor- 
4 ruptions and abuſes in the church; tranfaQions in convocations, 
« and ecclefiaſtical commiſſions, &c. “ | | 

Mr. Strype alſo publiſhed, in 1721, in three volumes, folio, 
% Feclefraftical Memorials ; relating chiefly to religion, and the re- 
« formation of it, and the emergencies of the Church of Eng- 
tc land, under King Henry VIII. King Edward VI. and Queen 
« Mary the Firſt,” 

Another conſiderable work of our laborious Author is, his 
% AXNALS OF THE REFORMATION, and eſtabliſhment of Re- 
« ligion, and other various occurrences in the Church of Eng. 
„land,“ during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in four volumes, 
folio. The firſt volume was publiſhed in 1709, and reprinted in 
1725. The ſecond volume appeared in 1725, the third in 1728, 
and the fourth in 1731. | 
Mr. Strype's induſtry and zeal in promoting the honour of the 
Charch of En land, did not procure bis. any conſiderable prefer- 
ment in it. He was probably not maſter of thoſe arts by which 
preferment is frequently obtained. He had, howeyer, the fine-cure 
of Terring in Suſſex given him by Archbiſhop, Tenniſon,; and was 
Lecturer of Hackney till about the year 1724, when he reſigned 
that lecture. In the latter and infirm part of his life, he fired 
with Mr. Harris, an apothecary, at Hackney, who had married 
his grand-daughter ; and at whoſe houſe he died on the 13th of 
December, 1737, at the uncommon age of ninety- four. (5) 


Mr. Srx rr appears to have been a pious and worthy 
man, of mrs 8 and an indefatigable ſtudent. His works 
are little recommended by any art or elegance in their compoſition ; 
but they contain much valuable information ; and thoſe who are 
defirous of being acquainted with the real ſtate of facts, will derive 
much more inſtruction from his books, than from many other more 
poliſhed performances. It is juſtly obſerved by Dr. Birch, that 
* his fidelity and induſtry will always give a value to his nume- 
ce rous writings, however deſtitute of the graces, and even uni- 
© formity of ſtyle, and the art of connecting facts.“ He kept 
up a literary correſpondence with ſevera! eminent and learned per- 
ſons in his own time; particularly with the Archbiſhops Tenniſon 
and Wake (c); and the Biſhops Burnet, Nicolſon, and Atter- 


bury. 


Beſides 


(6) Biograph. Britain, 


(5) WILLIAM WAKE was 


fon of a gentleman of confiderable 


fortune, of the ſame name, © 
Blandford, in Dorſetſhire, where 
he was born in the year 1657. He 
was educated at Chriſt-church Col- 
lege, Oxford ; and having taken the 
degrees in arts, entered into 


Holy Orders. At the beginning oſ 


thereign of King James the Second, 


he attended Lord Viſcount Preſton 
as Chaplain, when that Nobleman 
was ſent Ambaſſador to France- 


After his return to England, he be- 
came eminent for his performances 
in the pulpit, and was choſen Prea- 
cher to the Society of Gray's Inn. 
He alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
controverſy with the Roman Ca- 

tholics, 
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a new edition of Stow's ** Survey 
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Beſides the works already mentioned, Mr. Strype alſo publiſh 


of the Cities of London an 


%, Weſtminſter,” in two volumes, folio ; to which he made lar 

additions and improvements ; and alfo wrote a life of the author, 
which was prefixed to the work. He publiſhed only three ſer- 
mons ; one preached at the Aſſizes at Hertford, July 8, 1689 ; a 


tholics, and publiſked ſeveral pieces 
againſt Popery. 
In 1689, he took the degree of 
DoQtor of Divinity; and was ap- 
ointed Deputy-Clerk of the Clo- 
2 and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
King William and Queen . 
The ſame year he was made Canon 
of Chriſt-church; and in 169 
Rector of St. James's, Weſtmini; 
iet, The preceding year he had 
publiſhed, An Engliſh verſion of 
The Genuine Epiſtles of. the 
« Apoſtolical Fathers, S. Barnabas, 
8. Ignatius, S. Clement, S. Poly- 
" carp, the Shepherd of Hermas, 
and the Martyrdoms of St. Ig- 
« natius and St. Polycarp; written 
6 by Ro who were preſent at 
their ſufferings.” , A ſecond edi- 
tion of this was publiſhegl in 8vo. in 
1710, with con alterations 
aud. corrections. 
In 1697, be publiſhed, ** A De- 
J fence of the power of Chriſtian 
FPrinces over their Eccleſiaſtical 
„ Synods, with particular reſyect to 
* the Convocations of the Clergy 
** and Church of England.” And 
the following year he publiſhed, in 
8ro.“ An Appeal to all true Mem- 
bers of the Church of England 
in behalf of the King's ecc eſial- 
* tical ſupremacy, as by law eſta- 
** bliſhed ; by our Convocations 
** approved ; and by our moſt emi- 
** nent Biſhops and Clergymen 
** ſtated and defended, againſt both 
** the Popiſh and Fanatical oppoſers 
of it * 
In 1701, Dr. Wake was made 
Dean of Exeter; and in $703, he 
ubliſhed, in ſolio, “ The State of 
* the Church and Clergy of Eng- 
land in their Councils, Synods 
** Convocations, Conventions, an 
** other 2 aſſemblies, hiſtori- 
* cally deduced from the conver- 
* fion of the Saxons to the preſent 
times.“ In 1705, he was made 


ſecond, 


Biſhop of Lincoln; and in January, 
—_— he was tranſlated to the 
Metropolitan See of Canterbury. 
In 1718, he voted and ſpoke in the 
Houſe of Lords againſt the repeal 
of the Schiſmand Conformity Bills; 
and he alſo oppoſed a deſign enter- 
ed into the following year, to pro- 
cure a repeal of the Corporatio 
and Teſt Acts. In 172, he —— 
with the Earl of Nottingham in pre- 
ring and bringing a perſecuti 
ill into Parliament, ce levelle 
againſt- the Arians, intitſed, A 
Bill. ſor the more effectnal ſup- 
* —— of blaſphemy and pro- 
« faneneſs.” But ths bill was 
thrown out in the Houſe of Lords, 
Mr. Whiſton remonſtrated againſt 
Amchhiſhop Wake's conduct on this 
occaſion, in a private letter ta him; 
but which he afterwards publiſhed 
in his MeMorrs, In this letter he 
told him, that all the nation knew, 
that of late years, ſince he had been 
removed from Bugden to Lambeth 
his Grace's ſentiments and condu 
had been diametrically oppoſite to 
his former ſentiments and conduQ, 
to a prodigious degree: and he te- 
commended to his conſideration the 
obſervation of a certain perſon, 
that Happy is that man, who is 
% not made a worſe Chriſtian by 
* being made a Biſhop ; and thrice 
© happy is that man, who 1s not 
4 made a much worſe Chriſtian by 
* being made an Archbiſhop.” 
Our Primate was alſo attacked, with 
great keenneſs, in an ironical man- 
ner, for his inconſiſtency, zeal for 
church power, and 1 to the 
rightsof conſcience, by Mr. Thomes 
Gordon, author of the Independent 
Whig. Vid. a republication of this 
iece, under the title of A Letter 
to the Lord Archbiſhop of Can- 
* terbury,” in Trenchard and Gor- 
don's Tratts, Vol, I. P. 19g-—215. 
12mo. 
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ſecond, intitled, © Leſſons proper for fallible men, in a Sermon 
«« preached at the Lecture of St. Auguſtine's, Hackney, Sept. 21, 


4 1707, on Prov. xiv. 12.” Publiſhed at requeſt, L 


ond. 1708, 


8vo. and a third, intitled, Short Rules for Chriſtian practice, 
delivered at Hackney church on Sunday May 31, 1724, on Phil. 
1 1v.8. the Farewell-Sermon of the Lecturer there. Publiſhed at 
*« the defire of the pariſhoners.” Lond. 1724, 8vo. 


12mo. 1751. Another piece being 
3 againſt Wake about the 
ame time, an attempt was made to 
anſwer both this aud Gordon's, in a 
pamphlct entitled, A Vindica- 
tion of the orthodox Clergy, in 
4% an{wer to two ſcurrilous Libels, 
0 way gas” to be a vindication of 
4% his Lordſhip of Canterbury, but 
*© ſeandalouſl — upon his 
« Grace, and our molt orthodox 
% Clergy.” Bvo. 1720. : 
In 1718, Archbithop Wake en- 
gaged in a ſcheme to bring about an 
union between the two Churches of 
England and France; butthis ſcheme 
proved abortive ; and, indeed, from 
the firſt there was no probability of 
of its ſucceeding. Towards the 
cloſe of his life, the Archbiſhop 
grew ſo much diſabled by age and 
infirmities, that ſome part of the 
care of the Church was transferred 
to Dr. Edmund Gibſon, Biſhop of 
London ; who, in conſequence 
thercof, had the recommendation to 


manuſcripts, toget 


all Eccleſiſtical preferments at 
Urt. 
- Archbiſhop Wake, having attain- 
ed to near fourſcore years of age, 
died at Lambeth- Palace, on the 24th 
of January, 1736-7, and was enterred 
in a private manner at Croydon, 
He is ſaid to have lived in an hoſ- 
— manner at his palace, and to 
ave been kind and generous to the 
poor. By his laſt will, be bequeath- 
ed his library of 3 books and 
er with a curious 
collection of coins, the whole valued 
at ten thouſand pounds, to Chriſt- 
church College, Oxford, the place 
of his education. He had no ſon; 
but left ſix daughters behind him. 
Beſides the pieces already mention» 
ed, he alſo publiſhed, ©. A Preparas 
tion for death, being a letter to a 
« young gentlewoman in France, 
& under a diſtemper of which ſhe 
“ died,” The fourth edition of this 
was printed in London, in 1688, 
12m0o, 
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year 1662. His father lived at Wakefield, in the weſt- 

riding of that county, and is faid to have been either a 
blackſmith, or a tanner ; but which we are not certainly 
informed. (c) At what Grammar-ſchoo! he was educated, we 
meet with no account ; but it appears, that after having made a 
reat proficiency in the learned languages, he was ſent to St. 
ohne College, — He applied himſelf to his ſtudies 
with great aſſiduity; and before he was twenty-four years of age, 
he had written with his own hand a kind of Hexapla, a thick vo- 
lume in quarto, in the firſt column of which was every word of the 
Hebrew Bible, alphabetically diſpoſed ; and in five other columns, 
all the various interpretations of thoſe words, in the Chaldee, 
Syriac, Latin Vulgate, Septuagint, and Aquila, Symmachus and 
'F heodoſian, that occur in the whole Bible. This he made for his 
own private uſe. He had alſo at that time wrote another volume 
in quarto, of the various lections and emendations of the Hebrew 
text, drawn out of thoſe antient verſions ; which, though written 
at that early age, would have made a ſecond part to the learned 
Capellus's Critica Sacra. 

On the 4th of July, 1689, Mr. Bentley was incorporated into 
the Univerſity of Oxford, having before taken the degree of 
Maſter of Arts at Cambridge. Soon after this, he was made Do- 
- meſtic Chaplain to Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, Biſhop of Worceſ- 
ter, to whoſe ſon he had for ſome time been private Tutor, and in 
whoſe family he ſpent fourteen years, 

In 1691, he publiſhed a Latin Epiſtle to Dr. John Mill, con- 
taining ſome critical obſervations relating to Johannes Malala, the 
Greek Hiſtoriographer. This was printed at the end of an edition 
of that author, which was publiſhed at Oxford in that year. This 
letter was a convincing evidence of Mr, Bentley's great erudition; 
and it was very highly ſpoken of by the learned Grævius; who, 
in a dedication to Bentley, prefixed to the life of Theodorus Ma- 
nilius, expreſſes himſelf thus: Not only the aſhes of Rubenius, 
but all lovers of polite learning, were deſeryedly beholden to you 
« for retrieving the MS. and were in great expectations of, and 
„ longed to have your labours in Manilius, Hetychius, and other 
*« authors; for that moſt learned Epiſtle, joined to the chronology 
of Malala, has ſhewn us ſuch a ſtock of profound learning and 

diſcoveries, 


RE. BENTLEY was born in Yorkſhire, in the 


(c) Vid, Biog. Britan, 
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* diſcoveries, as has given us incredible expectations from your 
cc 2 Nothing is more defired, or wiftied for by us, than to 
« ſee your remarks and animadverſions upon Callimachus, of 
© which you ſent me a delightful ſpecimen,” 

Mr. Bentley was the firſt perſon appointed to proach th! lectures, 
founded by Mr. Robert Boyle, in ſupport of the truth of natural 
and revealed religion. (4) Eight of his ſermons, preached at this 
lecture, were publiſhed in 4to. in 1694. They are deſervedly eſ- 
teemed and ranked among the beſt of thoſe performances. The 
have paſſed through many editions, and been tranflated into ſeve- 
ral foreign languages. | 

In 1694, Dr. Bentley was made Keeper of the Royal Library 
at St. James's; and it was party on occaſion of his appointment 
to this office, that the famous diſpute aroſe between him and the 
Hon. Mr. Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery, concerning 
the genuineneſs of the Epiſtles of Phalaris. Mr. Boyle, by the 
recommendation of Dean Aldrich, was at that time engaged in 
preparing a new edition of theſe Epiſtles ; and had therefore di- 
rected that the copy he made uſe of, ſhould be collated with the 
manuſcript in the King's Library, of which Dr. Bentley had juſt 
then been made the Keeper ; and it was —_ collated as 
far as the forticth Epiſtle ; but the Doctor bei en obliged to 
— of town, demanded the manuſcript from Mr. Bennett, Mr. 

yle's bookſeller, which hindered its being perfectly collated ; 
and this eccaſioned Mr. Boyle to reflect on Pr. Bentley, in the 
Preface to his edition of the Epiſtles of Phalaris. In this the 
Doctor thought himſelf ill uſed ; and afterwards alledged; in his 
own defence, that he knew not but that the manuſeript had been 
entirely collated ; that jt had been mnch longer in the hands of 
the perſon employed by Mr. Boyle, than was neceſſary for that 
purpoſe ; and that Mr. Boyle might have had the manuſcript 
again, if any application had been made to him when he 
returned to town: But the truth of the Doctor's aſſertions were 
diſputed by Mr. Boyle and his friends, and a long controverſy en- 
ſued between them on the ſubje&. | 

In 1697. Dr. Bentley publiſhed his Diſſertation upon the Epiſ- 
tles of 'Themiſtocles, Socrates, Euripides, Phalaris, and the Fables 
of Æſop. This was printed at the end of the ſecond edition of 
Mr. Wotton's “ Reflections upon antient and modern learning. 
In this Diſſertation, Dr. Bentley endeavoured to prove, that the 
Epiſtles of Phalatis were ſpurious, and that they were written by a 
ſophiſt, in the name and character of that tyrant. This Diſſerta- 
tion was publiſhed ſomewhat more than two years after Mr. Boyle's 
edition of Phalaris was printed; and it was intimated by Mr. 
Boyle and his friends, that Dr. Bentley was induced to publiſh his 
Diſſertation out of reſentment againſt Mr.Boyle, for the teflexion he 


had thrown out againſt the Doctor, in the Preface to his edition of 
Phalaris. 


(4) Vip. che VIch Vol, of our Work, P. 218, £49. 
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Phalaris. This Dr. Bentley denied; however, in 1698, Mr. 
Boyle publiſhed an Examination of Dr. Bentley's diſſertation, 
which was written with great art and addreſs, and abounded much 
in ridicule and ſatire, fo that it was much read and admired. (c) 

In 1699, Dr. Bentley publiſhed, in one large volume, 8vo. a 
ſecond edition, with additions, of his * Diſſertation upon the Epiſ- 
« tles of Phalaris ;”* together with an anſwer to the objections 
Jof the Honourable Charles Boyle, Eſquire.” This was a work 
of very uncommon erudition, and a ſtriking evidence of Dr. Bent- 
ley's great abilities as a critic. In the controverſy between him 
and Mr. Boyle, the popular clamour, indeed, was in favour of the 
latter; but Bentley's book is unqueſtionably a much more valuable 
— than that of Boyle. The latter, conſidered as a mere 

ngliſh compoſition, has the advantage in point of ſtyle; and 
pleaſed the generality, by the perſonal ſatire which it contained 
againſt Dr. Bentley, who had many enemies. But Bentley had 
greatly the ſuperiority with reſpect to juſt reaſoning, critical ſaga- 
city, and extent of learning (4); and his vindication of himſelf 
alſo contained many ſhrewd and farcaſtic ſtrokes againſt Mr. Boyle, 
Vor. VII. 10. 3 K and 


(c) It is obſerved in the Bio- “' venture to aſſert that no member 
omen Dictionary, 8vo Vol IX, „or members of that College 

312. that * what ſhare Mr. Boyle © might furniſh Mr. Boyle with 
had in the edition of Phalaris, © ſome materials againſt his adver- 
which no doubt he was put upon ** ſary; yet thus much I am obliged 
with a view to raiſe a little repu- “ to fay, in juſtice to the memor 
tation in letters, is not eaſy to de- © of the late Lord Orrery, that 
termine : but many are of opinion, ** have ſeen ſuch papers and col- 
that the © Examination,” though © leftions all wrote with his own 
Publiſhed with his name, was, in “ hand, as have fully convinced mes 
reality, no part of his. It was then, „that he was at leaſt the author of 
and has ſince been, generally aſ- * the greateſt part of that book to 
cribed to Atterbury, Aldrich, and “ which his name is prefixed : the 
other learned men and wits of “ ſame ſtile and ſpirit run through 
Chriſt Church, who contributed ** the whole piece ; ſo that it muſt 
their quotas in this work for the“ have been formed and put toge- 
ſake of humbling the redoubtable * ther by one hand; and I never 
Bentley, whom they heartily hated ; “ = heard any reaſon to doubt 
and docs not Swiſt, in a piece writ- ** but that hand was the late Earl of 
ten purpoſely to expoſe this learned Orrery.“ 
critic and his adherents, give great 
countenance to the opinion, when 4) It has been obſerved, that 
he repreſents Boyle, in his advance ** Bentley, who had nothing in view 
againſt Bentley,“ clad in a ſuit of © but to ſupport what be had aſ- 
** armour, which had been given “ ſerted, by proving the Epiſtles of 
him by all the Gods? But Mr. “ Phalaris ſpurious, though he is 
Budgell, in his“ Memoirs of the “ far from being deſtitute of ſtrokes 
* family of the Boyles,“ ſays, that * of humorous ſatire, yet abounded 
Dr. Bentley “ had ſcattered ſome “ chiefly in argument and erudition: 
« refleftions here and there in his * and by theſe gained over all the 
« writings, which the gentlemen of “ reaſoners and the learned, while 
„ Chriſt Church thought they had ** the laughers, who make an infi- 
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and his performance. Much has been ſaid in favour of Mr. 
Boyle, as a genteel and polite writer; and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that Dr. Bentley's manner was often too aſſuming, and that he was 
deficient in point of civility. But notwithſtanding this, there 
was, perhaps, a much greater want of real candour and politeneſs, 
whatever affectatiom of them there might be, in the very con- 
temptuous and unfair manner in which Dr. Bentley was treated 
throughout Mr. Boyle's book, than in any thing which Bentley 
had ſaid againſt Boyle. Bentley, with all his foibles, was too re- 
ſpectable a character to be a proper ſubje& of ſuch treatment; 
though Swift, Garth, and Pope, have joined in countenancing the 
popular prejudices againſt him. 

During the time of the controverſy between him and Mr. Boyle, 
Dr. Bentley wrote his animadverſions and remarks upon the Greek 
poet Callimachus, making at the ſame time a collection of ſome 
ſcattered pieces, or fragments, of that author. Theſe he ſent over 
to his friend Grzvius, who publiſhed them abroad in 1697. Dr. 
Bentley, many years after, publiſhed himſelf an edition of Callie 
machus, in 8vo. for the uſe of ſchools. It was printed in 1741 ; 
and in the preface, after having given his reaſons for this edition, 
he adds a little Eſſay of about twelve pages, on the pronunciation 
of the Greek tongue. Dr. Harwood, in his © View of the va- 
7 rious editions of the Greek and Roman Claſlics,” ſays, that 
this edition of Dr, Bentley's is not inferior to any of the edi- 
tions of Callimachus.“ 

In the year 1700, Dr. Bentley was preſented by the Crown to 
the Maſterſhip of Trinity-College, Cambridge, which is reckoned 
worth near one thouſand pounds per annum; and in 1701, he was 
made Arch-deacon of Ely. In 1710, ſome curious annotations of 
his on the two firit Comedies of Ariſtophanes were publiſhed at 
Amiterdam ; as were, about the ſame time, at Rheims, his emen- 
dations, &c. on the fragments of Menander and Philemon, under 
the feigned name of Philelcutherus Lipfienſis. 

In 1711, Dr. Bentley publiſhed his edition of Horace, at Cam- 


bridge, in 4to. He dedicated it to the Earl of Oxford. It was 


re-printed alſo in 4to. at Amſterdam, in 1713, and 1728 ; and 
it has gone through many other editions, and been printed accord- 
ing to his emendations and corrections in various ſizes. He likewiſe 
_— in 1713, ſome very valuable Remarks upon Mr. Col- 
ins's Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, under the form of A letter 
* to F. H. D. D. by Phileleutberus Lipfienfis,” which was a fiftiti- 
«** ous name that he had once before aſſumed. 


Dr. Bent» 


» nite majority, were carried away *© Boyle, is one of the moſt illuſ- 
- by the wit of Mr, Boyle's per- “ trious monuments of ſagacity, 
formance.” It is added, that * nice diſcernment, ſkill in criti- 


Dr. * * Diſſertation upon * ciſm, and depth of erudition, 
es 


** the Epiſtles of Phalaris, with his ** that ever was ereQted by a man 
, anſver to the objeQions of Mr, „ of letters.“ Biog. Dif, 8vo. 
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Dr. Bentley's conduct and behaviour in his College appears to 
have been ſomewhat arbitrary and imperious; at leaſt it is certain, 
that he made many enemies in it. And in 1709, a complaint 
was brought againſt him before the Biſhop of Ely, as viſitor, by 
ſome of the Fellows ; who, in order to have him removed from 
the Maſterſhip, charged him with ſeveral miſdemeanours. In an- 
ſwer to this, — preſented his defence to the Biſhop, which was 

ubliſhed in 1710, under the title of“ The preſent ſtate of 

rinity-College, 8vo. And thus began a laſting quarrel, which 
was carried on with the moſt virulent animoſity for above twenty 
years, and at length the affair was dropped, without any abſolute 
determination being made in it. 

In the mean time, Dr. Bentley was elected Regius Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Cambridge ; for which chair, when he ſtood candidate, 
he held a very famous lecture, wherein he entirely gave up the con- 
teſted text in the firſt epiſtle of St. John, ch. v. 7. concerning the 
Three that bear record in Heaven, and publickly proved it to be 
ſpurious. Dr. Waterland being aſked on this occaſion, ** whether 
Dr. Bentley's arguments did not convince him,“ replied, © No; 
* for he was convinced before.“ (e) 

In 1717, Dr. Bentley was engaged in another conteſt in the 
Univerſity, which made a great noiſe in the world. It originated 
from a diſpute concerning fees claimed by him as Profeſſor, from 
thoſe who took the degree of Doctor of Divinity. One of his 
principal opponents, both in this and the former diſpute relative to 
Trinity-College, was the celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
whole abilities as a writer, together with his ſpirit and activity, 
rendered him a very powerful adverſary. A ſtrong party was 
formed againſt Dr. Bentley in the Univerſity ; and being cited to 
appear before the Vice-Chancellor, who had taken part againſt 
him, he declined appearing, except by his Proctor. This was con- 
ſtrued a contempt, and made a pretence firſt for ſuſpending him 
frem all his degrees, and afterwards for a degradation of him from 
all the privileges, honours, and degrees, that he had received from 
the Univerſity. Upon this Dr. Bentley drew up a petition, which 
he preſented to the King on the zoth of October, 1718, complain- 
ing of the proceedings of the Vice-Chancellor and Univerſity, 
and begging his Majeity's relief and protection, as ſupreme Viſtor 
of the ©: Arg Upon this, Dr. Gooch, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Univerſity, was directed to attend his Majeſty in Council, 10 
give an account of the proceedings which occaſioned this com- 
plaint. The cafe was accordingly heard between the Univerſity and 
Dr. Bentley, before the King and Council, and afterwards referred 
to a Committee of Council. But it being doubted, whether the 
Privy Council had a legal right to intertere in theſe proceedings, 
the matter was farther reterred, in a judictal way, to the Court of 
King's Benchg who, after hearing the affair fully canvaſled; re- 

3 K 2 veried 
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verſed the proceedings againſt him, and ſent down a mandamus to 
the Univeriity of Cambridge, to reſtore Mr. Bentley, Maſter of 
Trinity-College, to all his degrees, and whatever he had been 
deprived of. 

In 1720, Dr. Bentley publiſhed propoſals for printing a new 
edition of the Greek Teſtament, together with St. Jerom's Latin 
verſion In theſe propoſals he obſerved, that the printed copies of 
the New Teſtament, both of the original Greck, and antient vul- 
gar Latin, were taken from manuſcripts of no great antiquity, ſuch 
as the firſt editors could then procure 3 but that now there were 
manuicripts in Europe (acceſſible, though with great charge) above 
one thouland years old, in both languages; and therefore he be- 
heved he might do good ſervice to common Chriſtianity, if he 
publiſhed a new edition oft the Greek and Latin, not according to 
the recent and interpolated copics, but as repreſented in the molt 
antient and venerable manuſcripts, in Greek and Roman capital 
letters. He alio obterved, that having revoived in his mind tome 
pailages of St. Jerom, wherein he declares, that (without making 
a nw verſion) he adjuſted and reformed the whole Latin Vulgate 
to the belt Greek exemplary; that is, to thote of the famous 
Origen ; and another paſſage, where he ſays, that a verbal or 
literal interpretation out of Greek into Latin is not neceſſary, ex- 
cept in the Hely Scriptures, UBI 1PSE VERBORUM ORDO MYS- 
TERIUM EST, <uhere the very order cf the words is Myſtery ; he 
from thence took the hint, that if the ojdeit copies of the original 
Greek, and Jcrom's Latin, were examined and compared together, 
perhaps they would be ſtill found to agree, both in words, and 
order of words; and upon making the Eftay, he ſucceeded in his 
- Conjecture beyond his expectation, or even nis hopes, 

Dr. Bentley alio ſaid, that he believed he had retrieved, except 
in very tew places, the true exemplar of Origen, which was the 
ſtandard to the moſt learned of the Fathers, at the time of the 
Council of Nice, and two centuries after, And he hkewite ob- 
iervei, that he was certain, that he G cek and Latin manuſcripts, 
by their mutual aftiitun.c, do io fette the or:ginal text to the 
ſmalleſt nicety, as cannot be periormed now in any claſſic author 
whatever ; and that cut Ci a labyrinth of thirty thouſand various 
readings, that crouu the pages of our preſent beſt editions, all put 
upon cqual credit to the oſtence of many good perſons ; this clue 
ſo leads and cxtr.cates us, that there will icarce be two hundred 
out of ſo many thoulands that can deterve the leaſt conſideration.— 
He propoſed that his work ſhouli be printed on the belt paper and 
letter tnat could be procured, in two volumes, folio. I he price 
to be three guineas for thole copies printed on ſmall paper, and 


hve ior thoic on large. 'lo his propotals he added a ipecimen of 


the work, viz. the laſt chapter ot the Apocalypie, with a Latin 
vertion, and the various readings of the ſeveral manuſcripts in the 
notes. But ſoon after theſe propoſals appeared, his old opponent, 
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Dr. Middleton, publiſhed remarks upon them, paragraph by para- 


graph; and lo violent an oppoſition was made to Dr. Bentley's 
defign, that he at length thought proper wholly to drop it. 

In 1726, he publiſhed, at Cambridge, an edition of Terence 
and Phædrus, in one volume, 4to. He accompanied his notes on 
Terence with a Schediafma of the metre and accents; in which he 
endeavoured to prove, that the whole of Terence is written in 
verſe; and a controverſy on this ſubject enſued between him and 
the learned Biſhop Hare. Another very neat edition of his Te- 
rence and Phædrus was printed at Amſterdam in 1727. 

In 1732, he publiſhed his edition of Milton's Paradiſe Loft ; 
but his notes upon this ce:ebrated poem did not procure him any 
additional reputation, Dr. Pearce, in the preface to his © Review 
« of the text of Milton's Paradiſe Lol,” ſays, © Dr. Bentley 
« js deſervedly diſtinguiſhed for his ſuperior talents in criticitm 
ve they are owned by the un-nimous content of the learned world, 
and have gained him a reputation which is real and ſubſtantial; 
but this will be underitcou with exception to what he has done 
« on Milton's poems.” And Dr. Lowth, the preſent learned 
Biſhop of Oxford, in his “ Introduction to Enghih Grammar,“ 
mentions Dr. Bentley as a proof, that a critical knowledge of 
antient languages, and much reau ng of ancient authors, will not 
be ſufficient to qualify a man to write the Englich tongue with 
elegance or accuracy. "The greateit Critic,” days he, and 
„ moſt able Grammarian ot tne laſt ag, when he came to apply 
* his learning and his criticiim to an Engliſh autuor, was tre- 
« quently at a loſs in matters of ordinary ute and common con- 
© {truction in bis own vernacular idiom.” 

Dr. Bentley died on the 14th of July, 1742, aged e ghty, and 
was buried in '{'rinity-College Chapel. He was etteemed by the 
beit judges to be the greatett Critic in the learned languages of 
the age in which he lived; and was more celebrated jor his ex- 
tenſive and uncommon erudition in foreign nations, than in ts own 
country, But there appears to have been ſomewhat haughty and 
overbearing in his manners and behaviour, which cauied him to 
have many enemies. He was alſo apt to ſpeak too contemp- 
tuouſly of others, and eſpecially if he had any perional pique 
againit them. I uus he is reported to have ſaid of Joſhua Barnes, 
that © he undeiſtood as much Greek as a Greek cobler.” He 
would likewiſe tpeak in too atluming a manner of himſelf, of 
which this may be given as an inſtance: He once ſaid, ** When 
„lam dea, Chriſtopher Waſſe (F) will be the moſt learned 
„e man in England.” There is great reaſon to believe, that Dr. 
Bentley was the moſt learned man in England, it not in Europe, 
at the time when he made this declaration; but the aitertion that 
he was ſo, did not come gracefully from himielf. . 5 

But 


(f) Mr. Whiſton fays, that Mr.“ Biſhop in England fince Biſhop 


allc was! more learned than any * Lloyd,” Memoirs, 2d edit. P. 2 12. 
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But independent of ſomewhat haughty in his manner, Dr. Bent- 
ley appears to have been a very agreeable and entertaining com- 
panion; and this he was enahled to be, not only by his extenſive 
erudition, but by his wit and humour, of which he poſſeſſed a con- 
fiderable degree. It was certainly not merely the haughtineſs of 
his behaviour, which procured him enemies in his own College, 
and in the Univerſity. His ſuperior learning and abilities excited 
envy ; and many of the Fellows of his College were much diſguſted 
at ſundry regulations which he made therein, though thoſe re- 
gulations were evidently agreeable to the deſign of the founder, 
and calculated for the promotion and encouragement of learning. 
In his letter to the Biſhop of Ely, written in anſwer to the petition 
of ſome of the Fellows againſt him, he hath defended himſelf very 
ably (g). And it is ſaid that an eminent Lawyer, who was counſel 
againſt him in the trial between him and the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, declared, that . he was ſure Dr Bentley muſt be a very good 
5 and virtuous man, fince, in the courſe of that trial, nothin 
«« inconſiſtent with that character could be proved againit him.“ 

He lived in a very hoſpitable manner, maintaining the dignity 
and munificence of the antient Abbots in houſe-keeping at his 
lodge, which he cauſed to be handſomely repaired and decorated ; 
and in ſeveral reſpects he was a conſiderable benefactor to the Col- 
lege. He was a warm, ſincere, and ſteady friend, an affectionate 
huſband, and an indulgent father, He was married to a lady of 
excellent character, who died before him, in 1740, and by whom 
he had three children, one ſon and two daughters. 

A long letter written by Dr. Bently to Mr. Davies, concerning 
Bzrnes's edition of Homer, has been lately publiſhed by Mr. Dun- 
combe, in the Collection of Letters by John Hughes, Eſq; and 
others, Vol. III. P. 31—37 ; and there are ſome authentic papers 
relative to the Univerſity proceedings againſt Dr. Bentley in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, Harleian Collection of M. S. S. No. 7523. 


(g) This letter was afterwards 
printed, under the title of * The 
* preſent ſtate of Trinity College in 
„% Cambridge, in a letter from Dr. 
Bentley, Maſter of the ſaid Col- 
lege, to the Right Reverend John 
& Lord Biſhop of Ely.” The ſecond 
edition of this was printed in 1710, 
8vo. An anſwer to it was publiſhed, 
under the title of“ The true flate 


« of Ly way 0m in a letter to a 
« reſiding Fellow of that Society,” 
&c. but this is a very mean perſor- 
mance, and ſerves in ſome degree 


to ſhew, contrary to the author's in- 


tention, how exceedingly ill ground- 
ed and abſurd the accuſations azainſt 
Bentley were. Some other pieces 


were alſo publiſhed againſt him on 
this ſubject, 
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The Life of Ax THONVY As HLEY Coo zR, 
Earl of Shafteſbury. 


HIS celebrated Nobleman was born on the 26th of 

February, 1670-1, at Exeter-Houſe, in London, then 

the town- reſidence of his grandfather, the firſt Earl of 

Shafteſbury, (5) who was fond of him from his infancy, 
and ſoon diſcovering in him ſtrong indications of an excellent 
genius, undertook the care of his education; which was ſo well 
conducted, that it is ſaid he was able not only to read, but even 
to ſpeak, the Latin and Greek languages, with eaſe and fluency, 
at eleven years of age. And he was much indebted, we are told, 
for this extraordinary proficiency, to a lady in his grandfather's 
houſe, who was ſo great a miſtreſs of both theſe languages, as to 
ſpeak them familiarly, and who brought him to the ſame per- 
{:Qion, by conſtantly converſing in them with him from his earlieſt 
years (i). But who this lady was, we are not informed. At the 
ſame time, and in the ſame method, he learned French, which he 
ſpoke ſo readily, and with ſo good an accent, that in his way to 
Italy through France, he was frequently taken for a native of that 
country. 

In his philoſophical ſtudies he was aſſiſted by Mr. Locke, who 
was patronized by his grandfather, and for ſome time refided with 
him in the ſame houſe. Having made a conſiderable progreſs in 
different branches of learning, in 1686, when he was only fifteen 
years of age, it was thought proper to ſend him to complete his 
education by foreign travel: and being of a tender conſtitution, 
ſomewhat inclined to be aſthmatical, it was thought proper, that 
after viſiting other parts, he ſhould fix his reſidence in Italy, Ac- 
cordingly paſſing through France to that country, he ſpent a con + 
ſiderable time there, in extending his knowledge in the polite arts, 
and cultivating his taſte in architecture, painting, and ſculpture. 

He returned to England again in 168y, and continued to proſe- 
cute his ſtudies with much aſſiduity. His favourite authors were 
Plato, Xenophon, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, and Horace, He 
was alſo a great admirer of that antient piece of philoſophy, the 
Table of Cebes. And how highly he eſteemed Simplicius's Com- 
ment on Epictetus, we may judge from the following paſſage, in 


Vip. an account of this Nobleman's life, in the Sixth Volume of 
our Work, P. 158—169. 


(3) Biograph. Britan. Vid, alſo the New and Gen, Bicg: Dict. 8 vo. 
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his letters * to a young man at the Univerſity.” “ If, as you 
* ſhew by your letter, Simplicius's Comment be your delight; 
« even that alone is a ſufficient earneſt of your ſoul's improve- 
% ment, as wel! as of your mind's ; if ſuch a diſtinction may well 
be made; for alas! all that we call improvement of our minds, 
« ia dry and empty ſpecalation ; all learning, or whatever elſe, 
& either in theo/ogy, or other ſcience, which has not a direct 
« tendency to render us honefter, milder, juſter, and better, is far 
% from being juitiy ſo called. And even all that philoſophy, 
« which is built on che compariſon and compounding of ideas, 
« complex, implex, reflex, and all that din and noiſe of meta- 
« piyticks; all tnat pretended ſtudy and ſcience of nature called 
4% natural philolophy, Ariftorelan, Carteſian, or whatever elſe it 
« be; all thoſe high contemplations of ſtars, and ſpheres, and 
« planets ; and all the other inquiſitive curious parts of learning, 
*« are fo far from being neceſſary improvements of the mind, that 
«© without the utmoſt care they ſerve only to blow it up in conceit 
« and follv, and render men more ſtiff in their igaorance and 
«« yices.” (4) 

In 1695, he was elected Repreſentative in Parliament for the 
borough of Poole, in Dorfetſhire ; and ſoon after he became a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, a Bill was brought in ** for 
« granting countel to priſoners, in caſe of high-treaion.” He 
conſidered this as an important Bill, and had prepared a ſpeech in 
its favour; but when he aroſe up to ſpeak it, he was io much 
intimidated at the preſence or the aflembly, that his memoty failed 
him, and he was quite unabie to proceed. The Houſe, aiter giving 
him a little time to recover himielf, called loudly for him to go 
on; which he did, and then had the adoreis to urge his temporary 
contuſion on that occaſion, as an argument in favour of the Bill. 
«* It I, Sir,” taid he, * who riſe only to give my opinion on the 
« Bill now depending, am fo confounded, tha: 1 am unable ty 
« expreis the Icaſt of what I propoſed to ſay, what muſt the con- 
« dition of that man be, who, without any aililtance, is pleading 
« for his life, and under apprehenſions of eing deprived ot it!“ 

In 1698, he wrote a preface to a volume of Dr. Whichcote's 
Sermons, which were publiſhed under his particular inſpection. 
Thele ſermons recommended themielves to his taſte, by the am1a- 
ble repreſentations which they contained of virtue, and the argu- 
ments in its favour from its intrinſic excellency ; together with a 
more favour:ble delineation of human nature, than 1s to be met 
with in many other theological writers. In his preface, he ſpeaks 
with diſapprobation of the attempts that had been made to unite 
religion and worldly policy, and juſtly intimates, that this had 
been prejudicial to Chriſtianity, He mentions Mr. Hobbs as one 
of the moſt eminent advocates for this alliance between — 
an 


{&k) Several letters written by a Noble Lord to a young man at che 
niverſity, $y0. 1716, P. 21, 22, 
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and ſtate ; and ſuggeſts, that ſuthcient pains had not been taken 
to counter- act the pernicious tendency of his principles reſpecting 
morals. ©* Nor do we find,” ſays he,“ fince the arts of Govern- 
ment, aud myſteries of Religion, have been thus ſuited toge- 
*« ther, that either has been much advantaged by the union; 
5e it having never yet appeared that Divinity has been greatly 
e bettered by Policy; or that Policy has been any where mend- 
« ed by Divinity. —Amongſt thoſe writers who Hag been for- 
« ward in making this unproſperous alliance, and vuilding a 
Political Chriſtianity, there has been one of our nation (Mr, 
« Hobbs) in the times wherein our author lived, who, whether 
cc he may have been ſerviceable any way to the Civil Govern- 
© ment, or Chriſtian Church, it may be concluded, at leaſt, 
e that he has done but very ill ſervice in the moral world, And 
© however other parts of philoſophy may be obliged to him, 
<« ethicks will appear to have no great {hare in the obligation. He 
* has, indeed, with great zeal and learning, been oppolcd by all 
the eminent and worthy Divines of the Church of England: 
« and had the ſame induſtry been applied to the correction of 
* his moral principles, as has been bettowed in refuting ſome 
ce other of his errors, it might perhaps have been of more ſervice 
to Religion in the main.“ 

The ſame year in which he publiſhed this preface, 1698, Lord 
Aſhley, by which title he was generally known in England, went 
over into Holland, where he concealed his name, for the fake of 
being leſs interrupted in his ſtudies, pretending only to be a ſtudent 
in phyſic; and in that character contracted an acquaintance with 
Mr. Bayle. But a little before his return home, being deſirous 
to be known to him by his real name, he contrived to have Mr. 
Bayle invited to dinner by a friend, where he was told he was to meet 
Lord Aſhley. Mr. Bayle accidentally calling upon Lord Aſhley 
that morning, was preſſed by him to ſtay ; but he excuſed himſelt, 
ſaying, I can by no means Ray ; for I muſt be punctual to an 
engagement that I have made, at a place where I am to meet 
Lord Aſhley.” The next interview occaſioned much mirth 
between them; and their intimacy rather encreaſed, than leſſened, 
after the diſcovery ; for they never ceaſed correſponding till Mr. 
Bayle's death. (/) 

Whilſt he was in Holland, he alſo became acquainted with the 
celebrated John Le Clerc, and other learned perſons then reſiding 
in that country, whoſe converſation was fo agreeable to him, as 
to induce him to continue there above a twelvemonth, During 
his abſence an inaccurate edition was publiſhed, without his know- 
ledge, of his Inquiry concerning Virtue.” It is ſaid that Mr, 
'Foland, having obtained a manuſcript copy of it, cauſed it to be 
publiſbed. It was afterwards more correctly printed in the C- 
raderiſtics, : 


Vol. VII. 10. 3 L Soon 
(/) Biog. Brit, and New and Gen. Bios. Did. 810, 
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Soonafter his re turn home, his father dying, he became Earl 
of Shafteſbury. But he ſeems to have been rather averſe to ap- 
pearing much in public life; but when he did, he acted in con- 
nection with the Whig party, and had an high eſteem fer the Lords 
Somers and Godolphin. He applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies 
but at the beginning of the year 1703, he made a ſecond trip to 
Holland, and did not return till the cloſe of the following year. 

In 1708, he publiſhed, ** A Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, to 
« Lord ******,” {ord Somers is the Nobleman intended. The 
following year he publiſhed, * The Moraliſts, a philoſophical 
* Rhapſody, being a recital] of certain converſations on natural 
«© and moral ſubjects.“ And ſoon after he publiſhed, ** Serjus 
«© Communis ; an Eſſay on the freedom of wit and humour.” 

In October, 1710, he entered into the matrimonial ſtate with 
a young lady of a ſmall fortune, but of an antient family, to whom 
he was ſomewhat related. This was Miſs Jane Ewer, youngeſt 
daughter of Thomas Ewer, Eſq; of Buſhy-hall, in Hertfordſhire. 
She was not the firſt object of his attachment, nor did he make 
his addreſſes to her, till after a diſappointment in a propoſed match 
with another of a much greater fortune and family, a relation of 
Lord Moleſworth, who had given all the aſſiſtance he was able to 
bring it to a ſucceſsful iſſue. Soon after he had fixed his choice 
upon Miſs Ewer, and be fore his actually engaging with her, he 
wrote a letter to his friend Moleſworth, wherein, having repeated 
what he had often ſaid, that his deſign of entering into any mar- 
riage, was the pure effect of that and other friends inſtances, for 
the ſake of continuing his family, ke proceeds thus: What 
«*« other people will ſay of ſuch a match, I know not; nor what 
« motive they will aſſign for it, when intereſt is ſet aſide, Love, 
«« I fear, will be {carce a tolerable pretence in ſuch a one as I am: 
and for a family, I have a brother Kill alive, whom I may till 
have ſome hopes of. What a weakneſs, then, would it be thought 
in me, to marry with little er no fortune, and not in the higheſt 
«« degree of quality neither? Will it be enough that I ke a 
*« breeder out of a good family, with a right education, fit for a 
mere wife; and with no advantages, but ſimple innocence, 
«« modeſty, and the plain qualities of a good mother and a good 
«© nurſe? This is as little the modern reliſh, as that old faſhioned 
«© wife of Nerace's 


ce Sabina qualis; aut peruſta ſolibus 
« Pernicts uxor Appuli. () 
Can you, or my friends, who preſs me to this, bear me out in 
it? "The experiment, however, thall be made, if I live out this 
«« ſummer: and you ſhall hear me ſay as the Old Bachetor in the 
*t Latin Menander, with a little alteration : 
Fc Et 


(n) Eped. ii. ver. 41. 
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« Ef hoc moleſtum, atque alienum a vita mea 
% Videtur, fi vos tantopere I uc voltis, fiat.” (u) 


After his marriage, having received the uſual compliments fram 
the ſame friend, he returned an anſwer, wherein he ſpoke of the 
felicities of matrimony with great phitoſophic coolneſs and mo- 
deration: Were I,” ſays he, “to talk of marriage, and forced 
ce to ſpeak my mind plainly, and without the help of humour 
* or raillery, I ſhould doubtleſs offend the moſt part of ſober 
« people, and the ladies chiefly : for I ſhould in reality think I 
«« did wonders, in extolling the happineſs of my new ſtate, and 
*« the merit of my wife in particular, by ſaying, that I werily 
te thought myſelf as happy a man now as ever. And is not that 
e ſubject enough for joy! What would a man of ſenſe wiſh more? 
«« For my own part, if I find any ſincere joy, it is becauſe I pro- 
«© miſed myſelf no other than the ſatisfaction of my friends, who 
e thought my family worth preſerving, and myſelf worth nurſing 
«« in an indifferent crazy ſtate, to which a wife, if a good one, 
re is a great help. Such a one I have found; and if by help or 
care I can regain a tolerable ſhare of health, you may be ſure 
« it will be employed as you deſire, ſince my marriage itſelf was 
« but a fneans to that end.“ 

Before the expiration of the year, his lady brought him a ſon 
and heir; but ſoon after, his aſthma grew fo troubleſome and 
dangerous, that he fonnd it neceſſary, in conformity to the advice 
of his friends, to withdraw into a warmer climate. He had pub- 
liſhed his “ Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author,” in 1710; and 
in July, 1711, he ſet out for Naples; where, after finiſhing his 
viece on the Hiſtorical Draught, or tablature of the judgement 
of Hercules,” and the Letter concerning Deſign,“ he em- 
ployed the reſt of his time in arranging his writings, and preparing 
them for a more correct and elegant edition. The ſeveral prints 
then interſperſed through the work, were all invented by himſelf, 
2nd deſigned under his immediate inſpection. All his pieces 
which he intended ſhould be made public, he completed in three 
volumes, under the title of © ChaRacTERISTICKS of men, 
e manners, opinions, times,“ which were ſirſt publiſhed in 1711. 
The warm climate of Italy enabled him thus to put the finiſhing 
hand to that celebrated work; but it could do no more; for his 
diſorder put an end to his life at Naples, on the 4th of February, 
1712-13, in the forty-ſecond year of his age. (o) He was ſuc- 
ceeded in his title and eſtate by his only ſon. 


* 


The Earl of SHarTEsBURY was a Nobleman of fine genius, 
and conſiderable learning; much attached to the ſtudy ot moral 
philoſophy, and diſtinguuhed for his taſte in polite literature, and 
che arts of deſign. In his private life, he appears to have been 


3 L 2 ſtrictly 


(s) Terent. Adelph. act. v. ſcen. 8. ver. 26. (e) Biograph. Britan. 
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ſtrictly virtuous ; and as a Senator, he was ſteadily attached to 
the libertics of his country, He well underſtood its conſtitution, 
ana ſcems to have had a truly patriotic regard for its real wel- 
fare. But the tenderneſs of his conſtitution, and the modeſty of 
his temper, prevented him from making that figure in public liſe, 
whe might otherwile juſtly have been expected from his abi- 
lities. 

doon after his death, that compleat and elegant edition of the 
Characteriſtics was publiſhed, which has been the ſtandard of all 
the numerous editions ſince. His works have procured him a 
very high reputation ; though by ſome writers they have been 
much ceaiured. They were teverely attacked in 1751, in © Eſſays 
«© on the Characteriſtics, by John Brown, M. A.” Afterwards 
Dr. Brown, author of the Eſtimate ot the manners and prin- 
«* ciples of the times,” and other pieces. Some of this writer's 
obſcrvations on the CharaZeri/tics ure well founded; but, in ge- 
neral, he has not treated tae noble author either with candour or 
equity. And the {inc year his Lordſhip was detended by Mr. 
Charles Bulkley (y), in a piece intitled, A Vindication of my 
Lord Shufte:tury, on the ſubject of ridicule ;”” wherein he 
obſerves, chat as his Lordſhip was fully perſuaded, that the 
* tighcſ ridicule may poſſibly take place in matters of ſpecula- 
tion, controverſy, and argument, and that it hath actually becn 
introduced inte them; fo he, as well as others, knew that the 
natural and proper rule by whick to diſcover what was ridicu- 
tous in reaton's province, was the uſe of reaton ; in like man- 
ner as our ienſę of order, beauty and proportion, judges and 
GELCTMINES as to what is ridiculous in arcnitectore, painting, 
and arcs, cr whatever tile mult be ſuppoſed naiurally to fall 
under ineir cognizance and inſpection. But then he julily ſup- 
Foſc d, that chere muſt be tome certain way and method of uſing 
this reaion, which might be more ſucceſsful than any other, not 
only towards detecting the riciculous, but alſo wwards diſcover- 
«* ing the ſolid and the tive. This method it was hi: defgn, in 


* the two treatiles, to recommend; and it was no cer than 
*© reaioning upon every ſubject in an eaſy, cheartul, good-hu- 
% moured way, which the noble author recommends in oppctiuon 
* to that ſoar and 1aclancholy, that magiſterial #ai umpeſiag 
* manner ot treating religion, which, in his opinion, has done 
„ Juch infiiite miiciuet in the world. Nothing can be plainer, 
cc 


þ | p 1, * p * j* 88 
than that his Lordihip uies the word ridicule as iy nonimous to 
freedem, familiari ty. g d- h¹jm our, and the like.“ And Mr. 
| + 11 * 7 1 * ＋ 7 2 0 2 1 5 - 74> 7 
DN. , 01: VKZEUOUT 1118 pamphlet, cudeavours TIO pu) — that Lord 


Shafteſ- 


«c 


#7) Aneminent Diſſcntiag Mi- bleſſed Saviour, and the miracles of 
II r, u- of the O.couomy of Ins Holy Gholt, with occaſional 11+ 
the Sie, in one volume, 4tv, luſtrations, in four volumes. &vo. 
Lifcoartes Ou the parables oi dur and other ingenious productions. 
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Shafteſbury's 7% of ridicule is * no other than the teſt of free 
and chearful inquiry, or that unreſtrained, ſociable, and plea- 
« {ant manner of inveſtigating truth, and examining opinions, 
«© which the noble Author kad obſerved, with ſuch high appro- 
« bation, in the writings of the antients.” The ſame writer alſo 
publiſhed, in 1752, A Vindication of my Lord Shafteſbury, 
«« onthe ſubjects of morality and religion, being farther — 
on a book intitled, Eſſays on the CharaReriſlics.” And in this 
Mr. Bulkley obſerves, that Dr. Brown's aſſertion, that the no- 
«© ble Writer bath ſtrangely attempted to ridicule and diſhonour 
« religion in every ſhape (),“ is ſo far from being true, that 
e his Lordſhip has wrote a whole treatiſe, The Moralifts, a Philo- 
« ſophical Rhapſody, in deience of a Deity, and a Providence; in 
*© which the cauſe of pure, genuine, and perfect zhei/m is main- 
«« tained with ſuch ſtrength of judgement, ſuch ſuperiority of 
«« reaſoning, ſuch javincible force of argument, ſuch a com- 
«« manding eloquence, and ſuch a ſublime ſtrain of piety, as can- 
not but naturally and juſtly recommend it to the ſtricteſt atten- 
«« tion of all who intereſt themſelves in that higheſt and moſt 
* momentous ſubject.” 

His Lordſhip was alſo vindicated by an anonymous writer, in a 
piece publiſhed in 1722, intitled, ** Animadverfions on Mr. 
« Brown's three Eſſays on the Characteriſticks:“ in which it is ob- 
ſcrved, that it was the Earl of Shafteſbury's deſign ** to recommend 
*« the way of ridicule, the chearful and facetious exerciſe of rea- 
« ſon, as a preſervative from the gloom of ſuperltition, and the ex- 
e travagances of enthuſiaſm.” And this writer alſo remarks, that 
his Lordſhip, in his Ey on the freedom of wwit and humour, has 
favoured us“ with a ipc-unen of that humorous kind of writing, 
* which he means to recommend. And whoever reads it in an 
« accurate and ſtudious manner, will not find his humour to be 
* (as Mr. Brown repreſents it) a light, trifling, and ſuperficial 
« wit; which diverts itſelf with unmeaning jokes, and ambigu- 
1 ous innuendocs ; but will be pleated to fee how chaſte it is, 
% how happily tempered with gravity in treating the moſt im- 
portant tubjects, and how ſucceſsfully it is employed in defence 
e of liberty, honeſty, and religion.” 

This writer alſo obſerves, that it is“ imprudent, to ſay no 
ce worle, in ſome ſincere advocates for Chriſtianity, to reject the 
<« the friendly advice and aſſiſtance of ſo maſterly a writer as the 
* late Lord Shafteſbury, and to give him up to the Deiſts, as a 
« patron of infidelity.” And it is certain, that if Lord RE 

ury 


70 Brown's Eſſays on the Cha- neral, the writings of this very 
racteriftics, p. 230. It is remarka- learned Divine are eminently cha- 
ble, that the late Dr. Jortin ſpeaks racterized by good ſenſe, candour, 
of the Ear! of Shafteſbury, in one and l:bcraluy of ſentiment. VID. 
of his ſermons, in a very ſevere and Jortin's Sermons, vol. I. p. 112. 
uncandid manner; though, in ge- 
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bury muſt be conſidered as a Deiſt, he is a very different one from 
many who have appeared under that character. His general 
principles are much leſs exceptionable ; and though there are ſome 
paſſages in his Characteriſtics, which appear rather unfavourable to 
revelation, it is evident that he had very honourable ſentiments of 
the Deity, that he had an high ſenſe of the importance of virtue, 
- 1ts amiableneſs and beauty, and was an eloquent advocate 
Or it. 

There have been two collections printed of Lord Shafteſbury's 
fetters ; one to a ſtudent in the Univerſity, publiſhed anonymouſly 
in 1716, 8vo. and the other to Robert Moletworth, Eſq; publiſhed 
by Mr. Toland in 1721. Both theſe Collections were re-printed 
in one volume, 8yo. in 1750. 


_— 


The Life of NICHOLAS ROWE. 


ICHOLAS ROWE was ſon to John Rowe, Eſq; 
| Serjeant at Law, a gentleman of coaſiderable eminence 
in his profeſſion. He was born at Little Berkford, in 
Bedfordſhire, in the year 1663. But as Serjeant Rowe 
chie fly reſided in London, he tent his ſon to a private ſchool at 
FH; hgate, in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. He after- 
wards placed him under the care of Dr. Buſby, at Weſminſter, 
where he was choſen King's Scholar, when he was about twelve 
years of ape. (r) 
Dr. V.clwwood ſays, that at Weſtminſter, he made an ex- 
% traordinary progreſs in all the parts of learning taught in that 
« ſchool ;*? and that * he became in a little time maſter, to a 
«« creat pertection, of all the claſſic authers, both Greek and La- 
tin, and made a tolerable proficiency in the Hebrew; but 
poetry was his early bent, aud his darling ſtudy. He compoſed 
at that time ſeveral copies of verſes upon different ſubjects, 
both in Greck and Latin, and ſome in Engliſh, which were 
much admired ; and che more, that they coſt him very little 
pain*, and ſeemed to flow from his imagination almoſt as faſt 
* as from his pen.“ (5) 
He 


cc 


(Y) Vid. Biograph. Britan. 
( Vid. Charger of Mr. Rowe, by James Welwood, N. D. prefixcd 


to Mr. Rouc's Uanflation ot Lucan, 
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He was taken from ſchool at about iixteen years of ape, and 
entered a ſtudent in the M:ddle- Temple by his father, who de + 
ſigned him for his own proi-fhon, Dr. Welwood fays, “ Mr. 
« Rowe being capable of any part of kaowledec he applied his 
« mind to, c made very remarkable advance in the ſtudy of 
ce the law; and was not content. 2s he told me, to know it as 
& a collection of ſt» tures or cuſtums only, but as a ſyſtem found- 
ed upon right ren on, nd calculated for the good 67 mankind. 
© — When le was called to tae bar, he appeared in as promiſcag 
«a way to make a figure in that profciſion, as any of his con- 
« temporaries, the love of the belles lettres, and that of poe 
« in particular, had not ſtopt him in his career. He had the 
« advantage of the fricniſhip and protection of one of the fineſt 
«« gentlemen, as well as one of the greateſt lawyers of that time, 
« Sir George 'Treby, Lord Chief juſtice of the Common Picas, 
*« who wa: fond of him to a great degree, and had it bot: in his 
« power and inclination to promote his intereſt, But the muſes 
% had ſtolen away his heart from his infancy, and his paſhon for 
ce them rendered the ſtudy of the law dry and taſtleſs to his pa- 
ce late. He ſtruggled for ſome time againſt the natural bent of 
ve his mind, but in vaia ; for Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, and Eu- 
« ripides, had infinitely more charms with him than the beſt 
* authors who had ever wrote on the law in England.“ (2) 

When he was about twenty-ive years of age, he wrote the 
Tragedy of the Ambitious Step-mother. This was ated with 
great applauſe at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields; and he 
dedicated it to the Earl of Jerſey, Dr. Welwood ſays, * the 
«« purity of its diftion, the juſtneſs of the characters, and the 
* noble elevation of the ſentiments, were all of them admirably 
ce ſuited to the plan of the play.” The ſucceſs which he met 
with in this attempt as a dramatic writer, induced him wholly to 
quit the profeſſion of the law, which had never been very agree- 
able to his inclinations; and in 1702, he brought on the ſtage his 
celebrated Tragedy of Tæmerlane, which was received with great 

applauſe at its firſt appearance, and ſtill continues to be an admired 
play. Dr. Welwood obſerves, that in this piece Mr. Rowe 
« aimed at a parallel between the late King William and Tamer- 
* lane, and alſo betwecn Lewis XIV. and Bajazet,”—** That 
e glorious ambition in Tamerlane, to break the chains of en- 

— nations, and ſet mankind free from the encroachments 
44 of lawleſs power, are painted in the moſt lively, as well as the 
© moſt amiable colours. On the other fide, his manner of intro- 
ducing upon the ſtage a Prince, whoſe chief aim is to perpe- 
tuate his name to poſterity, by that havock and ruin he ſcatters 
through the world, are all drawn with that pomp of horrar and 
deteſtation, which ſuch monſtrous actions deſerve, And, fince 


ce nothing 


* 


* 


* 
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ce nothing could be more calculated for raiſing in the minds of 
« the audience a true paſlion for liberty, and a juſt abhorrence of 
« ſlavery, how this play came to be diſcouraged, next to prohi- 
«« bition, in the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, I leave it to 
cc others to give a reaſon,” The reaſon is ſufficiently manifeſt : 
the character of King William was never a favourite one with the 
Tories; nor had they any great reliſh for high ſentiments of liber- 
ty ; and, therefore, when they acquired the aſcendancy, as they 
did towards the cloſe of Queen Anne's reign, they diſcountenanced 
the play of Tamerlane. 

In 1703, Mr. Rowe brought upon the ſtage his well known 
Tragedy, intitled, the Fair Penitent, which was received with the 
greateſt applauſe. The following year, he alſo brought upon the 
ſtage a Comedy of three acts, called ihe Biter. It was performed 
at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, but without ſucceſs ; for 
Mr. Rowe's genius did not lie towards comedy. 

In the Biegraphia Britannica, and in ſome other accounts of our 
Author's life, a remarkable tory is related of his application to the 
Earl of Oxford, and learning the Spaniſh language, in hopes of 
obtaining ſome public employment, for which he would be thereby 
qualified, But nothing is ſaid of this by Dr. Sewell, or Dr. Wel- 
wood, to whom Mr. Rowe was well known ; the authority cited 
in ſupport of the ſtory is a foreign writer, who probably had not 
the leaſt knowledge of him; and it is not uncommon to meet 
with tories of eminent Engliſhmen in foreign books, which have 
not the leaſt foundation in truth. We are, therefore, ſomewhat 
inclined to diſbelieve the ftory. However, the reader may not be 
d{plcaſed to ſee it, and therefore we ſhall here inſert it. It is as 
follows: Mr. Rowe, it ſeems, going one day to pay his court to the 
Earl of Oxford, then advanced to be Lord High Treaſurer, 
was courteouſly received by his Lordſhip, who aſked him, if he 
underſtood Spaniſh well? He anſwered, No; but thinking that 
the Earl might intend to ſend him into Spain on ſome honourable 
commiſlion, he preſently added, that he did not doubt in a mort 
time both to underſtand and ſpeak it: and the Treaſurer approving 
of what he ſaid, Mr. Rowe took his leave, and immediately re- 
tired to a private country farm-houſe, where in a few months hav- 
ing learnt Spaniſh, he waited again upon the Earl, to acquaint 
him with his diligence ; whereupon his Lordſhip aſking if he was 
ſure he underſtood the language thoroughly, and our author an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, that fathomleſs Miniſter burlt out into 
the following exclamation: How happy are you, Mr. Rowe, 
that you can enjoy the pleaſure of reading and underſtanding 
«« Don . in the original!“ () 

In 1706, Mr. Rowe publiſhed, in 4to. his Tragedy of Les. 
The ſcene of this play is laid in Ithaca, and the plot borrowed trom 

the 


2 Biograph. Britain. VI p. alſo Cibbei's Lives of the Pocts, vol. III. 
p. 208. 
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the Odyſſey of Homer. It was acted with ſucceſs at the Queen's 
Theatre in the Hay-market ; but is not conſidered as equal to 
ſome of our Author's other pieces. It is ſometimes preſented at 
the Theatres in Dublia, but has not been acted in London for many 
ears. 

: In 1707, Mr. Rowe brought another Tragedy upon the ſtage, 
called the Royal Convert; which was alſo acted at the Queen's 
Theatre in the Hay-market, and dedicated to the Earl of Hali- 
fax. The Author of the“ Companion to the Play-houſe“ ſays, 
« This play, though not ſo often acted as ſome other of this Au- 
thor's pieces, is far from falling ſhort of any one of them in point 
of merit. The ſcene of it is laid in the kingdom of Kent, and 
the fable ſuppoſed to be in the time of Hengi, and about twenty 
years after the firſt invaſion of Britain by the Saxons, The cha- 
racters of Rodogune and Ethelinda are very finely contraſted, as 
are alſo thoſe oF Hengiſt and Aribert; the incidents are intereſt. 
ing; the language occaſionally ſpirited and tender, yet every 
where poetical ; and the cataſtrophe affecting, and truly dramatic. 
Nor do I know any reaſon why it ſhould not be as great a favourite 
as either Jane Shore, or the Fair Penitent, unleſs that its being 
founded on a religious plan renders it leſs agreeable to the general 
taſte of an audience, than thoſe ſtories where love is in ſome mea» 
ſure the baſis of the diſtreſs.” 

In 1713, Mr. Rowe brought upon the ſtage his Tragedy of 
Jane Shore. This is an excellent Tragedy, and is continually ated 
with great ſucceſs. And two years after, he produced another 
Tragedy, of confiderable merit, founded on the well known ſtory 
of the Lady Fane Grey. 

When the Duke of Queenſbury was made Secretary of State, 
he appointed Mr. Rowe his Under-Secretary, in which employ- 
ment he continued three years, till the death of that Nobleman. 
On the acceſſion of King George the Firſt, he was made Poet- 
Laureat, and one of the Land-Surveyors of the Cuſtoms in the 
Port of London. He had alſo an office under the Prince of Wales ; 
and the Lord-Chancellor Parker made him his Secretary for the 
Preſentations, 

Mr. Rowe died on the 6th of December, 1718, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age. His corpſe was interred on the 19ta, in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, over-againit Chaucer ; and Dr. Atterbury, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dean of Weſtminſter, to teſtify his re 
gard for him, read the funeral ſervice on the occaſion. A fine 
monument was afterwards erected over his grave, at the expence of 
— widow, on which is the following inſcription, written by Mr. 

ope: 
Thy reliques, Rows | to this ſad ſhrine we truſt, 
* And near thy Shakeſpeare place thy honour'd buſt, 
„ Oh! fſkilFd next him, to draw the tender tear, 
For never heart felt paſſion more ſincere: 
Vor. VII. 10. 3 L lf 
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«© 'To nobler ſentiments to fire the brave, 

« For never Briton more diſdain'd a ſlave! 

«« Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt, 
«© Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt ! 
And bleſt, that timely from our ſcene remov'd, 
Thy ſoul enjoys that liberty it loy'd. 


6 To theſe * ſo mourn'd in death, fo lov'd in life, 
The childleſs mother, and the widow'd wife, 

«© With tears inſcribes this monumental ſtone, 
That holds their aſhes, and expects her own.“ 


Dr. Welwood ſays that Mr. Rowe died © like a Chriſtian and 
a Philoſopher, in charity with all mankind, and with an abſolute 
reſignation to the will of God. He kept up his good humour to 
the end, and took leave of his wife and friends, immediately be- 
fore his laſt agony, with the ſame tranquility of mind, and the ſame 
indifference for life, as though he had been going but a ſhort jour- 
ney.” The ſame writer alſo gives the following character of our 
Author: Mr, Rowe, as to his perſon, was graceful and well 
made, his face regular, and of a manly beauty ; he had a quick 
and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and a large compaſs of 
thought, with a ſingular dexterity, and eaſineſs in communicatin 
his opinions, He was maſter of moſt parts of polite learning, el- 
pecially the Claſſic Authors, both Greek and Latin; he under- 
ſtood the French, Italian, and Spaniſh languages, He had like- 
wiſe read moſt of the Greek and Roman hiſtories in their original 
languages ; and moſt that are written in Engliſh, French, Italian, 
— Spaniſh. He had a good taſte in — ; and having a 
firm impreſſion of religion upon his mind, he cook delight in Di- 
vinity, and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in both which, he made great ad- 
vances in the times he retired to the country, which were frequent. 
He expreſſed, upon all occaſions, his full perſuaſion of the truth 
of revealed religion; and being a fincere Member of the Eftabliſh- 
ed Church himſelf, he Raad, bat condemned not, thoſe who dit- 
fered from him : he abhorred the principle of perſecuting men on 
account of religious opinions; and being ſtri& in his own, he took 
it not upon hum to cenſure thoſe of another perſuaſion, His con- 
verſation was pleaſant, witty, and learned, without the leaſt tinc- 
ture of affectation or pedantry; and his inimitable manner of di- 
verting, or enlivening the company, made it impoſſible for any one 
to be out of humour when he was in it: envy and detraction ſeemed 
to be entirely foreign to, his conſtitution ; and whatever provoca- 
tions he met with at any time, he paſſed them over, without the 
leaſt thought of reſentment or revenge.” 
Mr. Rowe 


* This refers to Mr. Rowe's “ and being amiable in her own in- 
daughter, as well as to himſelf. It “ nocence and beauty, died in the 
is mentioned on the monument, that ** 23d year of her age, 1739.“ 

* the inherited her father's ſpirit, 
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Mr. Rowe was a warm and ſteady friend to the liberties of his 
country, and the common _—_ of mankind ; and it is obſerved 
by Dr. Welwood, that © he had ſo early imbibed the principles of 
liberty, and a freedom of thought, that they ſeemed a part of his 
conſtitution, and ap ared in all he wrote.” The ſame writer alſo 
ſays, It may with the ſtricteſt truth be affirmed, that no poet 
ever painted Virtue or Religion in a more charming dreſs on the 
_ than Mr. Rowe; nor were ever Vice and Impiety better ex- 
poted to contempt and hatred. There runs through all his Tra- 
== a ſtrong vein of religion and virtue, attended with all the 
ocial duties of life, and a conſtant untainted love to his country. 
His muſe was ſo free from the leaſt blemiſh, that I do not remem- 
ber one ſingle expreſſion in any of his plays that can admit but of fo 
much as à double entendre, either in point of decency or morals. 
There is not any thing to be found in them to humour the de- 
praved taſte of the age, by nibling at Scripture, or depreciating 
things in themſelves ſacred ; and it was the leſs wonder that he 
obſerves this rule in his dramatic performances, fince in his ordinary 
converſation, and when his mirth and humour enlivened the whole 
company, he uſed to expreſs his diſſa tisfaction, in the ſevereſt man- 
ner, with any thing that looked that way. He was well verſed in 
the Holy Scriptures; and it is frequently obſervable, that to raiſe 
the higheſt ideas of virtue, he has, with great art, eſpecially in the 
Fair Penitent, made uſe of thoſe ſacred expreſſions and metaphors 
in his 23 which taſte moſt of the ſublime.“ 

Beſides his dramatic pieces, Mr. Rowe was the author of Poems 
on ſeveral Subjects, which have been collected together, in one 
volume, 12mo. under the title of his Miſcellaneous Works, He 
alſo tranſlated the Callipædia of Claudius Quillet, and the Phar- 
ſalia of Lucan, He likewiſe publiſhed an edition of Shakeſpeare's 
_— 1709, to which he prefixed an account of that great Poet's 

e. 

Mr. Rowe was twice married; by his firſt wife he had a ſon, 
and by his ſecond a daughter, who was married to Henry Fane, 
Eſq. (ww) 

(w) Vid, Biog. Britan, Cibber's ſriend, by George Sewel, M D. pre- 


Lives of the Poets, and Memoirs of fixed to his Miſcellaneous Works. 
Nicholas Rowe, Eig; in a letter to a 
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HIS eminent Poet and Phyſician was deſcended from 

a good family in Yorkſhire, and was educated at Peter- 

Houſe, in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he ts 

ſaid to have continued till he was created Doctor of 
Phyſic in the year 1691 ; and the following year he was admitted 
Fellow of the College of Phyſicians in London. 

In 1696, Dr. Garth zealouſly promoted the erecting the Di/- 
per/ary, being an apartment in the College for the relief of the 
ſick poor, by giving them advice gratis, and diſpenſing medicines 
to them at low rates. This work of benevolence having expoſed 
him, and many other of the moſt eminent Phyſicians, to the envy 
and reſentment of feveral perſons of the ſame faculty, as well as 
Apothecaries, he ridiculed them with great ſpirit and vivacity in 
his celebrated poem, called THe DisPENSARY, in fix cantoes. This 
was at firſt printed, rather haſtily and incorrectly, in the year 
1669 but the great merit of it cauſed it to paſs thro? three editions 
in a few months; and it was afterwards frequently re-printed, 
but more correctly, with a dedication to Anthony Henley, Eſq. 
Mr. Warton fays, ſpeaking of the Diſpenſary, Garth's verit- 
« fication is flowing and muſical ; his ſtyle perſpicuous and neat ; 
* and the poem in general abounds with ſallies of wit, and nervous 
c ſatire.” The ſame writer has, however, made ſome obſerva- 
tions lets favourable to our author. (x) 

The great reputation which Dr. Garth had gained by this poem, 
together with his ſkill in his profeſſion, his unaffected good nature, 
and the agreeableneis of his converſation, procured him vaſt prac- 
tice, and introduced him to the acquaintance and eſteem of many 
of tie nobility and gentry, His fame was alſo increaſed by a 
very cloquent Latin oration, which he pronounced before the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians in Warwick- lane, on the 17th of September, 
1697, and waich was univerlally admired. 

Dr. Garth allo endezaie'! himielf to the lovers of polite litera- 
ture, by his generous interpoſition to procure a decent interment in 
Velmintter-Avbey tor Mr. Dryden, wnoſe funeral had been vi- 

ly mterrupted by the brutality of Lord Jefferies, ſon to the 
1:7 Tuttice of that name (3) ; and he pronounced a Latin = 

nera 


4 
* 


(x) Vid. Ely on the genius and writings of Pope, p. 213, — 216. i 
a account ol this aliair in the Sixth Volume of our Work, 
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neral oration over the oy of that celebrated Poet, at the College 
of Phyſicians, in Warwick-lane. 

In 1702, he was elected one of the Cenſors of the College of 

Phyſicians. He was one of the moſt eminent Members of a fa- 
mous Society called the Kit Kat Club, which conſiſted of above 
thirty Noblemen and Gentlemen, diſtinguiſhed for their wit and 
learning, and their zealous attachment to the Proteſtant Succeſſion 
in the Houſe of Hanover. He always adhered to the principles of 
the Whigs ; and had an high eſteem for Lord Godolphin, to whom 
he addreſſed a copy of complimentary verſes on his being removed 
from power. He was alſo in particular favour and eſteem with the 
Duke of Marlborough, whoſe diſgrace, and voluntary exile abroad, 
he lamented in a fine copy of verſes. 
In 1711, he wrote a dedication for an intended edition of Lu- 
cr-tius, addreſſed to the Elector of Brunſwick, afterwards King 
George I. which was much admired for the elegance of the Latin 
in which it was written. On the acceſſion of that Prince, he had 
the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him by his Majeſty, 
with the Duke of Marlborough's word. He was hkewiſe made 
Phyſician in Ordinary to the King, and Phyſician-General to the 
army. (z 

Sir 2 Garth died, after a ſhort illneſs, on the 18th of Ja- 
nuary, 1718-19, and was buried on the 22d of the ſame month, 
in the church of Harrow on the Hill, in the county of Middleſex. 
He left behind him an only daughter, who was married to Colonel 
William Boyle. He had a very extenũve practice in his profeſſion, 
but was very moderate in his views of advancing his own fortune; 
his humanity and good-nature inclining him more to make uſe of 
the great intereſt he had with perſons in power, for the ſupport and 
encouragement of other men of letters. He was a man of very 
extenſive benevolence, and lived with the Great in ſuch a degree 
of freedom and independence as became a man of genius. He 
had great knowledge in phiJoſophy, a correct taſte in criticiſm, and 
a very extenſive acquain:ance wit! claſſical literature. Among the 
Latin writers, Ovid appears to have been the Doctor's favourite 
author. One of his lait performances was the tranſlation of the 
fourteenth book, and the Story of Cippus in the fifteenth book of 
the Metamorphoſes. Theſe, together with an Engliſh verſion of 
the reſt, were publiſhed 1n 1717 ; and an excellent Preface is pre- 
fixed to the whole, written by Sir Samuel Garth, wherein he not 
only gives an idea of the work, and points out its principal beau- 
ties, but ſhews the uſes of the poem, and how it may be read to the 
moſt advantage. | 

Our Author's works were collected together after his death, and 
publiſhed in one ſmall volume. Tur moſt celebrated of his poems, 
except the Diſpenſary, is that intitled Claremont. f 

n 


(2) Biog Britan. and Cibber's Lives of the Poets. 
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In one of Mr. Pope's letters, he ſpeaks of our Author's death in 
the following terms: The beſt natured of men, Sir Samuel 
« Garth, has left me in the trueſt concern for his loſs. His death 
was very heroical, and yet unaffected enough to have made a 
«« ſaint or a philoſopher famous. Bur ill tongues, and worſe hearts, 
«© have branded his laſt moments, as wrongfully as they did his 
«* life, with irreligion : you muſt have — many tales upon this 
«« ſubje&t; but if ever there was a good Chriſtian, without know- 
ing himſelf to be fo, it was Dr. Garth.“ | 


The Life of Dr. WILLIAM WOTTON. 


| ILLIAM WOTTON was the ſon of Mr. Henry 

Wotton, Rector of Wrentham, in Suffolk, a man of 

conſiderable learning, and well ſkilled in the Oriental 

languages, He was born at Wrentham on the 13th 
of Auguft, 1666. He was educated by his father, who very early 
diſcovering that his ſon had an extraordinary genius for learnin 
languages, endeayoured to cultivate his talents to the utmoſt ; a 
the proficiency which he made was ſo great, as to be almoſt incredi- 
ble, were not the facts well atteſted. Sir Philip Skippon, who lived 
at Wrentham, in a letter to Mr. John Ray, dated Sept. 18, 1671, 
writes as follows: © I ſhall ſomewhat ſuprize you with what IL 
have ſeen in a little boy, William Wotton, five years old the laſt 
*© month, the ſon of Mr. Wotton, Miniſter of this pariſh, who 
* hath inſtructed his child within the laſt three quarters of a year 
«« in the reading the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, which 
«© he can read almoſt as well as Engliſh, and that tongue he could 
« read at four years and three months old, as well as moſt lads of 
«« twice his age. I could ſend you many particulars about his 
wy — chapters and pſalms out of the three learned languages 
« into Engliſh, &c.“ 

Among Sir Philip Skippon's papers was alſo found a draught 
of a longer letter to Mr, Ray in Auguſt the ſame year, but not 
ſent, Ir is as follows: 

% SIR, 

] believe I ſhall ſomewhat ſurprize you with what myſelf and 
«© many others have obſerved in a little boy, William Wotton, 
«« five years old this month, the ſon of Mr, Wotton, Miniſter of 
this pariſh, who hath inſtructed this child within the laſt three 
«« quarters of a year in the knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, which he can now read almoſt as well as 


« Engliſh ; and that he could read at four years and three _— 
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old, as well as moſt lads twice his age. He can render ſeveral 
chapters in the Goſpels out of Latin and Greek, and many 
ſalms in Hebrew into his mother tongue; and ſach as are 
Hebricians aſſure me he can, where he is acquainted in 
Hebrew-pſalter, read that tongue without pricks. He is 
not yet able to parſe any language, but what he performs in 
turning the three learned tongues into Engliſh is done by ſtrength 
of memory, ſo that he is ready to miſtake, when ſome words of 
different ſigniſication have near the ſame ſound, And though 
he reads Engliſh indifferently well in any book, yet take him 
out of the Latin and Greek Teſtament, and the Hebrew Pſalter, 
he is not ſo able to read or tell the Engliſh of the words, which 
he uſually gives without much regard to the mood, tenſe, num- 
ber, caſe, &c. I have heard him read the beginning of Vir- 
il, and where he hath been taught Latin verſes, (which he can 
En liſh) he accents the words, and obſerves the cadences very 
well. He can do the like in Homer. His father informed me, 
that perceiving his child's inclination to books, he firſt taught 
him words by rote, then put him to read St. John's Goſpel in 
Latin, which in a month's time he made great proficiency in, 
ſo that he was able to conſtrue the firſt chapter very tolerably. 
After that he tried him with the Greek, which he learnt with 
the ſame facility as he had done the Latin ; both which languages 
the child was exerciſed in every day, the Latin in the morning, 
and the Greek in the afternoon. The like improvement was 
made in the Hebrew. It is much delight to the child the 
learning of theſe languages, and he is as forward to play as other 
children, His father does alſo ſay, that if there be any dif- 
ference of his pleaſure in the tongues, it is more in the theteny 
than in the other two. He truly obſerves the accents of the 
Greek, and knows the force of the Hebrew pricks, and under- 
ſands the poreftas of every letter in both; which his father ſays 
he taught him without the names of letters, and he queſtions 
not, if his own life be continued five years longer with that of 
his child's, that the boy will be truly underſtanding in thoſe 
three languages. He hath taught him by no rules, but only 
uſes the child's memory in remembering words, Some other 
children of his age ſeem to have as good a fancy and quick ap- 
prehenfion ; but, if afterwards this child anſwers the parents 
hopes, and others expectations, and makes as great a proficiency 
in the exerciſe of judgment, in the — of ſenſe, 
and the knowledge of things, he will prove a perſon eminent! 
qualified. His father, tis hoped, will give a better account, 


« Your's, 
e 
He 
() General Dictionary, folio, vol. X. p. 203, 204. 
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He was admitted into Catharine-Hall, in Cambridge, in the 
beginning of April, 1676, ſome months before he was ten years 
old. Upon his admiſſion, Dr. John Eachard, then Maſter of the 
College, gave him this teſtimony : Gulielmus Wottonus infra decem 
annos nec Hammendo nec Grotio ſecundus. The progreſs which he 
made in learning at the Univerſity was very great ; and Dr. Du- 
port, then Malter of Magdalen-College, and Dean of Peter- 
borough, wrote an elegant copy of Latin verſes in honour of him, 
in which he ſpeaks of him as the wonder of the age, and celebrates 
him not only for his ſkill in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
$Uages, but alſo in the Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee, and for his 

nowledge in the arts and ſciences, in logic, philoſophy, mathe- 
matics, geography, chronology, and hiſtory. 

In 1679, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, when he was 
but twelve years and five months old ; and the winter following he 
reccived an invitation to London trom Dr. Gilbert Burnet, then 
Preacher at the Rolls, who introduced him to moſt of the perſons 
then eminent for learning in that city, and particularly to Dr. Wil- 
ham Lloyd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, who was greatly pleaſed with 
him. That Prelate took him as an aſſiſtant in making a catalogue 
of his library, and carried him the ſummer following to St. Aſaph, 
Upon his return, Dr. 'Tufaer, afterwards Biſhop of Ely, offered 
him, by his intereſt with Dr. Gower, Maſter of St. John's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, a Fellowſhip of that College ; and Dr. Bur- 
net perſuaded Mr. Wotton's father to accept of this propoſal, aſ- 
ſuring him in a letter upon that ſubject, that in St. John's College 
was a ſtricter diſcipline, a better library, and a greater number 
of learned fellows, than any of the other, on which his eye was 
«*« ſet.” Accordingly he was choſen Fellow of that College; and 
in 1791 commenced Bachelor of Divinity. The ſame year Biſhop 
Lloyd gave him the ſinecure of Llandrillo, in Denbighſhire. He 
was afterwards made Chaplain to the Earl of Nottingham, then 
Secretary of State, who, in the year 1693, preſented him to the 
Rectory of Middleton Keynes, in Buckinghainſhire. (2) 

In 1694, Mr. Wotton publiſhed, in 8vo. his“ Reflections upon 


e antient and modern learning ;” in which he endeavoured ts 


give a comparative view of the merits of the antients and moderns 
in the different branches of ſcience and literature. He divided 
his work into thirty chapters, in which he treated of the moral and 
political knowledge of the antients and inoderns ; of antient and 
modern eloquence and poelſy ; of antient and modern grammar 
of antient and modern architecture, ſtatuary, and painting; of the 
learning of Pythagoras, and the moſt antient philoſophers of 
Greece ; of the hiſtory and geometry of the antient Egyptians ; of 
the natural philoſophy, medicine, and alchymy of the antient Egyp- 
tians ; of the learning of the antient Chaldeans, Arabians, Indians, 
and Chineſes; ct antient and modern logic, metaphylics, geo- 
metry, and arichmetic; of ſeveral inſtruments invented by the 
moderns, 

(4) Vid. General Diftionary, 
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moderns, which have helped to advance learning; of antient and 
modern chymiſtry and anatomy, and of the circulation of the 
blood; of antent and modern natural hiſtories of elementary bodies, 
minerals, plants, and animals; of antient and modern agriculture 
and gardening; of antient and modern natural philoſophy, aſ- 
tronomy, optics, muſie, phyſic, and ſurgery ; and of the philologi- 
cal and theological learning of the moderns, &c. 

Sir William Temple, in his Eſay upon antient and modern learn- 
ing, had endeavoured to prove this general propoſition, © That if 
Wwe reflect upon the advantages which the antient Greeks and 
«© Romans had to improve themſelves in arts and ſciences above 
« what the moderns can pretend to, and upon that natural force 
of genius, ſo diſcernable in the earlieſt writers, whoſe books are 
« ſtill extant, which has not been equalled in any perſons that 
have ſet up for promoters of — 27s in theſe later ages ; 
and compare the actual performances of them both together, we 
«© ought in juſtice to conclude, that the learning of the preſent 
age is only a faint imperfe& copy from the knowledge of former 
** times, ſuch as could be taken from thoſe ſcattered fragmentg 
*© which we ſaved out of the general ſhipwreck.” In oppoſition 
to this, Mr. Wotton endeavoured to ſhew, that ** as there are ſome 
parts of real and uſeful knowledge, wherein not only great ſtrict- 
neſs of reaſoning, but force and extent of thought, is required tho. 
roughly to comprehend what 1s already invented, much more to 
make any conſiderable improvements, ſo that there can be no diſ- 
pute of the ſtrength of ſuch men's underſtandings, who are able to 
make ſuch improvements; ſo in thoſe very things, ſuch, and ſa 
great diſcoveries have been made, as will oblige impartial judges to 
acknowledge that there is no probability that the world decays in 
vigour and ſtrength, if, according to Sir William Temple's hypo- 
theſis, e take our eſtimate from the meaſure of thoſe men's parts, 
who have made theſe advancements in theſe later years, eſpecially 
if it ſhould be found that the antients took a great deal of pains 
upon theſe very ſubjefts, and had able maſters to inſtruct them at 
their firſt ſetting out: and alſo, that there are other curious and 
uſeful parts of 2 wherein the antients had as great op- 
portunities of advancing and purſuing their enquires as the mo- 
derns, which were either lightly paſſed over, or wholly neglected, 
if we ſet the labours of ſome few men aſide : and farther, that by 
ſome great and happy inventions, wholly unknown to former ages, 
new and ſpacious fields of knowledge have been diſcovered, and, 
purſuant to thoſe diſcoveries, have been viewed, and ſearched in- 
to, with all che care and exactneſs which ſuch noble theories re- 

uired.“ 
. Mr. Wotton admitted the great excellence of the moral and 
political writings of the antients. The minuteſt differences be- 
«© tween virtue and vice of all forts,” he obſerves, « are judi- 
* cioully {tated by Ariſtotle, in his ethics to Nicomachus ; and the 
«« workings of our paſſions are very critically deſcribed in his books 
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« of rhetoric. Xenophon's Cyrus ſhews that he had a right no- 
tion of thoſe things which will make a Prince truly great and 
« wiſe, The x yay Vt of all thoſe vices which are immediately 
taken notice of in common converſation, are admirably drawn 
« by Theophraſtus. Nothing can give a clearer idea of one that 
* has lived in difficult times, than the writings of Tacitus; in 
«© whoſe hiſtories almoſt every thing is told in that very way, which 
« (we find by our own experience) ill-uſage and diſappointments 
leads men to cenſure and miſreport the actions of their governors. 
«© Great ſkill in all the arts and ſecrets of perſuaſion appear every 
«© where in Demoſthenes and Cicero's Orations, in Quintilian's 
«« Inſtitutions, and the Orations in Thucydides, Salluſt, and Livy. 
« The duties of mankind in civil life are excellently ſet forth in 
«« Tully's Offices. Not one paſſion of the ſoul of man has been 
„ untouched, and that with life too, by ſome or other of the an- 
«« tient poets.“ 

He was inclined to be of opinion, that the antient Orators and 
Poets were ſuperior to the modern: and by Orators he meant, 
4% all thoſe writers in proſe who have taken pains to beautify and 
„% adorn their ſtyle,” —** Their works,” ſays he, “ give us a very 
«« ſolid pleaſure when we read them, The beſt in their kind 
*« among the moderns have been thoſe who have read the antients 
«« with greateſt care, and endeavoured to imitate them with the 
« greateſt accuracy. The maſters of writings, in all theſe ſeveral 
« ways, to this day, appeal to the antients as their guides; and fill | 
«« fetch rules from them for the art of writing. Homer, and Ariſ- 
«« totle, and Terence, and Virgil, and Horace, and Ovid, are now 
«« ſtudied as teachers, not barely out of curioſity, by modern poets. 
«« So likewiſe are Demaſthenes,. Ariſtotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and 
„ Longinus, by thoſe who would write finely in proſe. There is 
«« reaſon therefore to think that in theſe arts the ancients may have 
*« out-done the moderns ; though neither have they been neglected 
«« in theſe later ages, in which we have ſeen extraordinary pro- 
« ductions, which the antients themſelves, had they been alive,. 
«© would not have been aſhamed of.“ 

But in Logic and Metaphyſics, Mr. Wotton appears inclined to 
give the moderns the preference; and he alſo aſſerted their — 
riority in geometry, arithmetic, chymiſtry, anatomy, geography, 
natural hiſtory, aſtronomy, and optics; and he gave it as his opi- 
nion, „that the antients knowledge in all matters relating to ma- 
«« thematics and phyſics, was incomparably inferior to that of the 
% moderns.“ He is, however, far from being peremptory in his 
aſſertions concerning the comparative merit of the antients and 
moderns: he treats the antients with much candour ; and, upon 
the whole, his book upon this ſubject is a valuable performance, 
and — . a great compaſs of learning. To the firſt edition was 
annexed a diſſertation, written by Dr. Bentley, on the epiſtles of 
Phalaris, Themiſtocles, Socrates, Euripides, &c. and the fables of 
Eſop; and this occaſioned ſome ſatirical ſtrokes to be aimed at 

our 
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our author, in the controverſy between Boyle and Bentley. The 

third edition of the . Reflections upon antient and modern learn- 

«« ing,” was printed in 1705; and in this, that part of Dr. Bent- 

ley's Diſſertation, which related to the epiſtles of Phalaris, was 

- as being reprinted at large in Bentley's book againſt 
oyle. (ww) 

In 1695, Mr. Wotton publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions for the months of January and February, an Abſtract of Agoſ- 
tino Scilla's book concerning marine bodies, which are found 
petrified in ſeveral places at land; and in 1697, he publiſhed at 
the end of Dr. John Arbuthnot's Examination of Dr, Woodward's 
account of the Deluge, &c. a Vindication of that abſtract of Scil- | 
la, And in 1701, he publiſhed, in 8vo. © The Hiſtory of Rome, 
from the death of Antonius Pius to the death of Severus Alex- 
ander.“ This was written by the direction of Biſhop Burnet, | 
and intended for the uſe of that Prelate's royal pupil, the Duke of 
Glouceſter ; but his Highneſs did not live to ſee it executed. It 
was therefore dedicated to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, to whom Mr. 
Wotton had been greatly obliged in his youth ; and who to his 
former obligations added a Prebend of Saliſbury, to which he col- 
lated him in 1705. This performance was then held in fome eſtima- 
tion; and Monf, Leibnitz immediately recommended it to the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, afterwards King George II. and it is 
ſaid to have been the firſt piece of Roman Hiſtory which he read 
in our language. (!) 

The ſame year Mr. Wotton publiſhed, at London, in 8vo, 
« A Defence of the Reflections upon antient and modern learning, 
in anſwer to the objections of Sir William Temple, and others; 
with obſervations upon the Tale of a Tub.” (y) This Defence 
was reprinted with the third edition of the Refletions. In 1706, 
he preached a ſermon at Newport Pagnell, in Buckinghamſhire, at 
the primary viſitation of the Biſhop of Lincoln, which he publiſh- 
ed under the title of. The Rights of the Clergy in the Chriſtian 
% Church aſſerted. This was intended as an anſwer to Dr. Tia- 
dall, and was the firſt piece written in oppoſition to his performance 
on that ſubject. 

In 170%, Archbiſhop Tenniſon preſented him with the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity, He ſeems to have been deficient in 


point of economy ; and in the year 1714, the dithculties which he 
3M 2 as 


(a0) A new edition of Dr. Bent- this performance, in a ſew words, is 
ley's Difſertation upon the epiſiles as follows : ** I have read over the 
ol Phalatis, &c. with his anſwer to Tate or a Tus, There is a 
the objebtious of Mr. Boyle, is jult “ good deal of wild wit in it, which 
printed, it being grown ſcarce, aud © pleaſes by its extravagantnels aud 
the work being held in great cfima- © uncommonneſs; but I think it 
tion by the learned, on account of © upon the whole the 2 
the uncommon erudition which is * piece of rihaldty which has ap- 
© peared in the world ſince the 


diſplayed in it. i a 
(x) Vid. Gen. Dit. © days of Rabelais, the great origi- 
) Mr. Wotton's opinion of © ual of banter aud ridicule,” 
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was under in his private fortune, obliged him to retire into South 
Wales, where he was treated with great kindneſs and humanity by 
the gentlemen of that country. Here, though he had a great deal 
of leiſure, he had but few books: however, he drew up, at the 
requeſt of Browne Willis, Eſq; who afterwards publiſhed them, 
ſome account of the Cathedral Church of St. David in 1717, and 
of that of Landaff in 1719. 

Here alſo he wrote his Miſcellaneous Diſcourſes relating to 
« the traditions and uſages of the Scribes and Phariſees in our 
cc bleſſed Saviour's time. In two volumes, 8vo. The firſt con- 
« taining, I. A Diſcourſe of the nature, authority, and uſefulneſs 
« of the Mi/za. II. A table and contents of all the titles of the 
1% Mijza. III. A diſcourſe of the recital of the Shema, Phylac- 
70 teries, and Schedules of gates and door-poſts, IV. Texts re- 
« lating to the religious obſervance of one day in ſeven ; with 
* annotations. The ſecond containing Shabbath, a title of the 
« Miſua concerning the Sabbath; Eruvin, a title of the Mi/na 
*© concerning mixtures practiſed by the Jews in Jeſus Chriſt's time, 
to ſtrengthen the obſervation of the Sabbath. In Hebrew and 
« Engliſh. With annotations.” Monſ. Le Clerc, in his Biblio- 
thegue ancienne & moderne, ſays, that it cannot be denied but 
* that great advantage may be made by reading the writings of the 
% Rabbins, and that the public is highly obliged to Mr. John Sel- 
«« den for inſtance, and Dr. John Lightfoot, for the aſſiſtances 
*© which they have drawn thence, and communicated to thoſe who 
« ftudy the Holy Scripture. Thoſe who do not read their works, 
„ which are not adapted to the capacity of every perſon, will be 
«« greatly obliged to Dr. Wotton for the introduction which he has 
given them into that kind of learning.“ 

In 1719, he publiſned a Diſcourſe upon the omniſcience of the 
Son of God, as an undoubted argument of his divinity. After his 
return from Wales, he preached in Welch, in 1722, before the 
Britiſh Society; and has been ſuppoſed to be the only Engliſhman 
who ever attempted to preach in that language. The ſame year 
Mr. Heyman " Ry > at Eyſenach, at the end of Scævola Sam- 
marthanus's Elogia Gallorum, Dr. Wotton's account of the life 
and writings of Mr. Thomas Stanley, under the title of Elogium 
Stanteii Auctore Gulielmo M otteno, Th. D. 

In 1723, Dr. Wotton publiſhed, in the Bibliotheca Litteraria, an 
account of the Caernarvon Record, a manuſcript in the Harleian 
Library. This manuſcript is an account of ſeveral antient Welch 
tenures, and had ſome relation to the Welch laws, which he was 
then buſy in tranſlating, and which were publiſhed after his death. 
He undertook that laborious work at the recommendation of Arch- 
biſhop Wake, who knew that the trouble of learning a new and 
very difficult language would be no diſcouragement wo Dr. Wotton. 


He complied without knowing what he undertook, The preſent 
Welch language was the leait part of the difficulty. It was neceſ- 
ſary for him to recover the meaning of all their od law terms and 

phraſes, 
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phraſes, Which had now for ſome centuries been entirely diſuſed, 
The moſt ſkilful in the Welch language were quite ſtrangers to them. 
But by the aſfiſtance of the Reverend Mr. Moſes Williams, in com- 
paring a great variety of different manuſcripts and barbarous im- 
TE verſions, the tranſlation was at laſt finiſhed, and printed at 

ondon, in 1730, in folio, under this title: Cyſreithjeu Hyævel D 
Da, ac eraill ; ceu leges Wallice Ecclefraflice & Civiles Hoeli Boni, 
S aliorum Malliæ principum, quas ex wariis Codicibus manuſcriptis 
eruit, Interpretatione Latina, notis & Glofſario illuſtravit Gulielmus 
Motronus, S. T. P. adjuvante Maſe Gulielmo A. M. R. S. Soc. qui & 
appendicim adjecit. The preface was written by the learned Mr. 
Will. Clerke, Canon Reſidentiary of Chicheſter. 

Dr. Wotton died on the 13th of February, 1726, in the ſixty- 
firſt year of his age, and was interred at Buxted, in Suſſex, where 
_ following inicription was put over his grave by his own di- 
rection: 


Depeſitum 
GuLitLmi Worro n, S. Z. P. 
Qui obiit XIII. die Februarit 
A. D. M. DCC XVI. 

Et. LAI. 

* Vigilate ergo et orate, 
Neſcitis enim qua Hord 
Dominus deſter Venturus 


oft. 


Dr. Worrox was a very learned man, and was diſtinguiſhed for 
his knowlege in a great variety of languages, antient and modern. 
It is ſaid ot him, that“ his knowledge (to uſe an expreſſion of one 
«* of his patrons, in giving the character of another,) was all in 
«« ready caſh, which he was able to produce at fight upon any quei- 
« tion, His great memory made him have little occaſion for thoſe 
© reſources, which arc neceſſary to moſt ſcholars, whoſe treaſures 
4 of learning often lie by them as a dead ſtock, which they can - 
<< not without ſome difficulty get off their hands. When he was 
very young, he remembered the whole of almoſt any diſcourſe 
*« he had heard, and has often ſurprized a preacher with repeating 
«© his ſermon to him.” It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that me- 
mory appears to have been his principal talent, and that he had 
not a proportionable degree of judgment, or genius. Conſidering 
that he lived to an advanced age, he was certainly far from making 
that figure in the republic of letters, which might have been ex- 

cted from the extraordinary attainments of his youth. He appears, 
— not only to have been a very learned, but a very worthy 
man; for we are informed that ** he had great humanity and friend- 
4 lineſs of temper ;” and that his time and abilities were at 
the ſervice of any perſon who was making advances in real 


* learning.” 
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In 1730, was publiſhed, in 8 vo. A Diſcourſe concerning the 
«© contuſion of languages at Babel, proving it to have been mira. 
“ culous from the effential difference between them, contrary to 
te the opinion of Monſ. Le Clerc, and others. With an enqury 
into the primitive language before that wonderful event. By 
« the late learned William Wotton, D. D. now firſt publiſhed from 
« his original manuſcript.” The ſame year was likewiſe publiſhed 
« his Advice to a young Student, with a method of ſtudy for the 
« four firſt years.” He was alſo author of ſeveral anonymous 


pamphlets . 


THE 


The Life of PETER KING, Baron 
of Ockham, and Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain. 


| HIS learned Nobleman was born' in the year 1669, at 
Exeter, in Devonſhire, in which city his father, Mr. 
Jerom King, was an eminent grocer and ſalter. His 
tather intended to have brought him up to his own trade 
and accordingly, having given him ſuch an education as was ſuita- 
ble to that deſign, he took him into his buſineſs, and kept him to 
the ſnop for ſome years. But the ſon's diſpoſition leading him 
ſtrongly towards learning, he took all opportunities of gratifying 
his inclination ; and being poſſeſſed of a genius greatly ſuperior to 
his ſituation, he ſurmounted the diſadvantages which attended it. 
He purchaſed books with what money he could ſpare, and devoting 
all his leiſure hours to _—_ he became an excellent ſcholar before 
any body ſuſpected it. Having thus for a conſiderable time cul- 
tivated his underſtanding, he happened to fall into company with 
the celebrated Mr. Locke, to whom he was related ; and that 
eminent man, after ſome converſation with him, being at once 
pleaſed and ſurprized with the great advances he had made in litera - 
ture, adviſed him to go to Leyden, in Holland, in order to proſe- 
cute his ſtudies with the greater advantage. He complied with this 
advice; and, among other branches of knowledge, he particularly 
applied himſelf to Divinicy and Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities. And 
of the ſucceſs of his ſtudies he gave a convincing evidence to the 
public, in 1691, by publiſhing, in 8d. An Enquiry into the 
5 conſtitution, diſcipline, unity, and worſhip of the Primitive 
„ Church, that flouriſhed within the firſt three hundred years aiter 
« Chriſt. Faithfully collected out of the extant writings of thoſe 
ages.“ And ſome time after he pabliſhed a ſecond part of this 
Enquiry, The two parts are now generally bound together in 
one volume; and the work is held in conſiderable eſtimation. (a) 
After his return from Leyden, Mr. King entered himſelf a ſtu- 
dent of the Inner Temple, reſolving to chuſe the law for his 
| feſſion, 


(z) In 1717, was publiſhed, in “ into the conſtitution, diſcipline, 
8yo. * An original draught: of the © unity, and worſhip, &:.” This 
© Primitive Church: in a:ſwer to was writer. by Mr, Sctater, 2 Non. 
© 2 diſcourſe , intitled, An Enquiry juring Clergy man, Vid 15309 ita. 
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feſſion, by the advice of his relation, Mr. Locke. He was not 
only endowed with good parts, but with great induſtry ; ſo that he 
had not been many years at the Temple, before he had acquired 
the reputation of being poſſeſſed of great knowledge in all the 
branches of the law, as well as in the hiſtory and conltitution of his 
country. | 

In 1699, he obtained a Seat in the Houſe of Commons, being 
elected to repreſent the borough of Beer Alſton, in Devonſhire ; 
and the ſame honour was continued to him, not only in the enſuing 
Parliament, which was the Jaſt during the reign of King William, 
but alſo in the five ſucceeding Parhaments, during the reign of 


_ Anne. 
n 1702, he publiſhed, in 8vo. © The Hiſtory of the Apoſtles 
& Creed, with critical obſervations on its ſeveral articles :” a work 
in which he diſplayed great learning and judgement. But the ex- 
tenfive buſineſs that he had now acquired in his profeſſion as a law- 
yer, engaged ſo much of his time and attention, as to oblige him 
to lay aſide his theological ſtudies. In 1708, he was — Re- 
corder of London, and was knighted by Queen Anne the ſame 
ear. In 1609, he was appointed one of the managers of the 
Houſe of Commons at the trial of Dr. Sacheverell ; and three 
years afterwards he appeared, without any gratuity, as Counſel 
for Mr. Whiſton, on his trial before the Court of Delegates for 
| hereſy. 

Upon the acceſſion of King George I. to the throne, in 1714, 
Sir Peter King was appointed Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and was ſoon after ſworn of the Privy Council. 
He was created a Peer on the 25th of May, 1725, by the title of 
Lord King, Baron of Ockham, in Surrey; and the Great Seal be- 
ing taken from the Earl of Macclesfield, was delivered to Lord 
King on the firſt of June following. He was continued in the poſt 
of Lord High Chancellor on the acceſſion of King George II. 
But as he had not been much practiſed in Chancery buſineſs, he 
took — pains in acquiring that knowledge of it which 
was proper to enable him to execute his office with ability. His 
application was ſo great, that it impaired his conſtitution by de- 

rees, and at length brought him into a paralytic diſorder: ſo that 
— is ſaid not to have made that figure upon the Chancery bench, 
which was expected from the character — raiſed him to it. His 
diſtemper increaſing, he reſigned the Seals on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1733. He died at his ſeat at Ockham, in Surrey, on the 22d 
of July following, at eight in the evening, having been taken 
ſpeechleſs about noon that day. He was interred in the pariſn - 

urch of that place, where a fine marble monument is erected to 
his memory. 

Lord King married Anne, daughter of Richard Seys, of Bover- 
ton, in Glamorganſhire, Eſq; who ſurvived him, and by whom he 
left iſſue four ſons and two daughters, 


THE 


The Life of RogERT Lord MolLESwWORTERH. 


HIS Nobleman was born in Dublin, in the year 1656, 
and was ſon of Robert Moleſworth, an eminent Mer- 
chant of that city. He was bred at Trinity-College ; 
and when the Prince of Orange landed in rns, in 

1688, Mr. Moleſworth diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an early and zea- 
lous appearance in defence of the Proteſtant religion, and the 
liberties of his country; which rendered him ſo obnoxious to the 
party of King James the Second, that he was attainted, and his 
eſtate ſequeſtered, by that Prince's Iriſh Parliament, on the 7th of 
May, 1689. But when King William was eſtabliſhed on the 
Throne, he had ſo high an eſteem for the character and abilities 
of Mr. Moleſworth, that he appointed him a Member of the 
Privy Council; and, in 1692, ſent him Envoy Extraordinary to 
the Court of Denmark (a). He continued in that ſtation three 
yo and is then ſaid to have quitted it, on account of his Daniſh 
ajeſty having taken umbrage at fome particulars in his conduct. 

In 1694, Mr. Moleſworth publiſhed, in 8vo. but without his 
name, a valuable werk, intitled, ** An Account of Denmark, as 
it was in the year 16y2.” To this he prefixed a long and ex- 
cellent preface, containing many very juſt and judicious obſerva- 
tions. The principal deſign of our author, in this publication, 
was to point out to his countrymen the importance ot preſerving 
their national freedom, by ſhewing how wretched the Danes kad 
made themſelves, by ſurrendering up their liberties into the hands 
of the Prince. The merit of the work cauſed it to be well re- 
ceived by the public, and it was tranflated into ſeveral foreign lan- 
guages. It gave, however, great offence to the Daniſh Court and 
Miniftry, who were not pleated that the tyrannical nature of their 
government ſhouid be fo freely expoſed, and the pernicious effects 
of deſpotiſm ſo forcibly illuſtrated. 

Mr. Moleſworth ſerved his country in the Houſe of Commons 
in both kingdoms, being choſen for the borough of Swordes, in 
Ireland, and, at different times, for thoſe of St. Michael, Bodmin, 
and Ealt Retford, in England. He was a Member of the Privy 
Council to Queen Anne till the latter part of her reign, when the 
Tory party prevailing, he was removed from the Council-Board, 
in January, 1713, upon a complaint againſt him from the Lower 
Houle of Convocation, charging him with reflecting upon them, 
by ſpeaking theſe words, in the hearing of many perſons, “ 'T hey 
that have turned the world upſi de- don, are come kither alſo ;* 

Vor. VII. ic. 3 N and 
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and with affronting the Clergy in Convocation, when they pre. 
ſented their addreſs in favour of Lord Chancellor Phipps. (4) 

On the acceſſion of King George the Furſt, when that Prince 
formed his Privy Council in Ireland, Mr. Moleſworth was made a 
Member of it, on the gth of October, 1714, and the next month 
a Commiſſioner of Trade and Plantations. His Majeſty alſo ad- 
vanced him to the Peerage of Ireland, in 1716, by the titles of 
Baron of Philipſtown, and Viſcount Moleſworth of Swordes, in 
that kingdom. 

His Lordſhip was alſo Fellow of the Royal Society, and con- 
tinued to ſerve his country with indefatigable induſtry, and the 
Treateſt integrity, till the two laſt years of his life; when findin 

imſelf nearly worn out by his conſtant application to public as 
fairs, he quitted them, and paſſed the remainder of his days in a 
learned retirement till his death, which happened on the 22d of 
May, 1725, in the fixty-ninth year of his age, at his ſeat at Breck- 
denſtown, in the county of Dublin, ſix miles from that city, and 
his corpſe was interred at Swordes. 


Lord MoieswoRTH was a Nobleman of conſiderable learning 
and abilities, an incorrupt Senator, and a warm, ſteady, and in- 
telligent friend to the liberties of his country. He was generally 
and juſtly eſteemed by the moſt eminent men of learning in his 
_ time, and particularly by Mr, Locke and the Earl of Shaf- 
te . 

Beſides the Account of Denmark, he wrote an Addreſs to the 
Houſe of Commons, for the encouragement of agriculture ; and 
tranſlated Franco-Gallia, a Latin treatiſe, written by the civilian 
Hottoman, giving an account of the free ſtate of France, and 
other parts of Europe, before the encroachments made on their 
liberties. He was alſo ſuppoſed to be the author of ſeveral anony- 
mous pieces, written in defence of the conſtitution of his country, 
and the common rights of mankind. 

He married a ſiſter of the Earl of Bellamont, by whom be had 
ſeven ſons, and four daughters. His ſecond daughter, Mary, was 
a lady of great ingenuity, and was married to George Monck, of 
Stephen's Green, in Dublin, Eſq. She died in 1715, leaving a 
collection of poems, which her father publiſhed, and dedicated to 
Queen Caroline, 


(6) Biograph. Britan. 
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394. his ingenious publications, 
395- his death and character, 396. 
Divinity, Students in, Burnet's ca1e of 

their education at Glaſgow, 165, 

Dopwz II, HENRY, his life, 88, his 
birth and education, ibid. is made 
Camdenian Profeſſor of Hiſtory, 91. 
deprived for being a nonjuror, ibid. 
publiſhes various learned works, 
98, 93. maintains the natural mon- 
tality of the ſoul, ibid. hi, death 
and character, 94, 95- 

Daoc nk oA, Counteſs ot, her remaka- 
ble adventure with Mr. Wycherley, 
whom ſhe afterwards married, 108, 

DaoNE Halt, an edifice under that 
title, propoſed by Dr. Prideeux, to 
be erected in both Univerſuies, 239. 

DayDENn, Mr, his verſes on the death 

of Mr. Oldham, 212. a funeral ora- 
tion pronounced over Mr, Dryden's 
body by Sir Samuel Garth, 452, 
453: LS 

Du Cassz, Monſ. his laconic epiſtle 
to Admiral Benbow, 241, 


E. 


Education of Clergymen, Burnet's 
ideas concerning the nature and im- 
portance of it, and method of ex- 
amining thoſe who offered them- 
ſelves as candidates for Holy 
Orders, 158, 179. 

Election, right of, defended by Lord 
Chief Juſtice Holt, 218—221, 

Evucens, Prince, viſits Dr. Radcliffe, 
268. thanks the Doctor for having 
entertained him like a ſoldier, ibid, 


F, 


Faikrax, EDwARD, ſume account 
of him, 68, 

zr, Biſhop, his letter to Lord Sun- 
derland concerning Mr, Locke, 
9, 10. 

FLlamsTERD, Jour, his life, 199. his 
birth and education, ibid. is ap- 
pointed King's Altronomer, 20a. 
defended from the inſinuations of 
Roger North, 20g. his death and 
character, ibid. 

Tow TIER, EDW ARD, Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, ſome account of him, 167. 


G. 


GAT R, Sir SAMUEL, his life, 452. 


account of his Diſpenſary, ibid. 
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the reputation he acquired by it 
ibid. his death and character, 453, 
454- 

GERMANY, Emperor of, his letter to 
the Duke of Marlborough, 319, 
320. 

Ginsox, Biſhop, his culogium on 
Biſhop Kennet, 404. 

GLOUCESTER, Duke of, the care and 
pains Burnet employed in his edu- 
cation, 181, 

GovLD, Mr, his verſes in honour of 
Mr, Oldham, 210. 

GRANCER, Mr. his character of Bi- 
ſhop Sprat, 32. of Sir John Vaughan, 
55, of Dr, * 81. 0: Biſhop 
Kennet, 94. of Mr. Otway, 97. 
ot Mr. Wycherley, 110, of Ludo- 
vick Mupgleton, 131. of Sir Jonas 
Moore, 200. ot Richard Lower, 209. 

GaERCORY, JAanEs, his life, 194 his 
birth and education, ibid. bis great 
{k iy in 1 ibid. his 
writings and diſcoveries, 194—196, 
his death and charter, 5 go 

GREGOR, Dr, David, lome account 
of kim, 197, ö 


H. 


HALLITAx, Marquis of, his charaſter 
of Biſhop Burner, 1834, 

HamrDen, Mr. ls character of Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon, 12 2, 

_ £8, Sir Ebw A&D, anecdotes of, 
260. 

HARLEY, Earl of Oxford, original 
letter from Joſhua Barnes to him, 
414. 

HENAVY, MATTHEW, his life, 389. 
his birth and education, ibid. choſen 
Paſlor of a Congregation of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters at Cheſter, 390. 
his marriages, 391. his induſtrious 
application to the diſcharge of his 
miniſterial duty, ibid. removes to 
Hackney, 392. his death and cha- 
rater, ibid. his writings, 393. 

HickEs, Dr. Gro, ſome account 
of him, 401— 40g. 

Ho. T, Sir Joux, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the Court of King's Bench, his 
life, 219. his birth and education, 
ibid. is made Recorder of London, 
214. and Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, 215 his wiſe and upright 
behaviour in that office, 215—217, 
his excellent defence of the impor. 
tant right of clection, 218—22r, 


his 
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his death and character, 221. his 
well-grounded averſion to the ex- 
ertion of a military torce under the 
pretence of aſſiſting the civil Magiſ- 
trate, 222, 

Hooks, Dr. Rozxzar, his life, 59. 
his birth and education, ibid, his 
great propenſity to mechanical 
tiudies, ibid. his numerous dilco- 
veries, 60—65. is appointed Gre- 
ſham Profeſſor of Geometry, 62, 
his death and character, 63—67. 

HyDps, Dr, Tnou4s, his life, 78. his 
birth and education, ibid his learn- 
ed publications, and great {kill in 
Oriental learning, 78—81, his death 
and character, 81, 


I, 


Janes II. his generoſity to Mr, Wy« 
cherley on ſceing the Plain Dealer 
acted, iog. orders a Benedictine Monk 
to be admitted a Maſter of Arts at 
Cambridge, 151, Lord Churchill, 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough, 
hi; letter to him, 296. 

IIrrAIIS, Lord Chief Juſtice, a pro- 
per reply made to him by Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon, 114. 

JorxsoN, SAMUEL, his life, 111, his 
birth and education, ibid. his zeal 
for liberty, and publications in de- 
fence of it, 112—124. his ſufferings 
for liberty, 113—121. his generous 
behaviour to his pariſhioners, 117. 
reſolutions of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in his favour, 118. defended 
from the attacks ef Dr. Birch, 119, 
120. receives a penſion, and other 
emoluments, from Wilham III. 
120. is wounded by aſſaſſins, 121, 
bis death and character, 123, 124. 

Juries, obſervations on the rights of, 
130, 131, their rights ſolemnly 
coofirmea in Buſhel's caſe, ibid. 

Jus TEL, HERRN, ſome account of 
him, 7. 


R. 


KI II, Dr. Jonx, his obſervations 
concerning Mr, Flamſteed, 203. 

Kr xn, Biſhop, ſome accouut of him, 
94- 

REN NET, Wu ITE, Bilhop of Peter- 
borough, his lite, 400. his birth 
and education, ibid. is dangerouſly 


wounded, 401, Biſhop Gibſon's 


character of him, 404. his attach. 
ment to liberty, 406. his death and 
character, 408, 

KZNNVET, Dr. Bas1t, his life, 40g. 
his birth and education, ibid, his 
writings, ibid. attempts of the Pa- 
piſts to murder him when at Leg- 
horn, 410. his death and character, 

11. 

1 WII Lian, Arcbbiſhop of 
Dublin, his life, 37 1. his birth and 
education, ibid. his writings, 37 2— 
375. his death and character, ibid, 

Kixc, PRTER, Bacon of Ockham, 
and Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, his life, 463. his birth and 
education, ibid. his ingenious writ- 
ings, and great ſkill in the law, 463, 
464. his death and character, 464. 

Kizsy, Captain, his cowardice, 241, 

KNnELLER, Sir CGobr xx, ſome ac- 
count of him, 253. facetious meſ- 
ſages between him and Dr. Rad- 
clifte, 255, 


Lawns, RicuaRD, brings a remarka« 
ble action againſt the Poſt-maſter- 
General, 217. 

Lz Crx, his account of Mr. Locke, 
3, 4—9, 10. his remarks on the 
diſpute between Biſhop Stillingfleet 
and Mr, Locke, 15, account ot Mr, 
Locke's deſign to get him ſome ec. 
cleſiaſtical preferment in Ireland, 
16. 

Lz1yN1Tz, account of his claim to 
the diſcovery of the method of 
fluxions, 152, 153+ 

LeLy, Sir PErIR, ſome account of 
him, 59. 

L1mz0R CH, Mr, Locke's letter to him, 
12. 

Liz E, account of the ſiege and 
taking of that city by the Earl of 
Marlborough, 304, 305+ 306. 

Locke, Joan, his life, 3. his birth 
and education, ibid. enters on the 
phyſic line at Oxtord, 5. goes into 
Germany, ibid, the manner in 
which he became acquainted with 
Lord Shafteſbury, ibid. draws up 
conſtitutions for Carolina, 6. 1s 
appointed Secretary to the Preſenta- 
tions, 7. goes to Montpelier, and 
rehdes there for the benefit of his 
health, ibid. is accuſed of writing 
againit the government, 8. is ex- 
pelled from Chrilt Church, 8—10, 

refules 
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refufes to accept a pardon procured 
for him by the famous William 
Penn, 10, is obliged to lie con- 
cealed in Holland, and the occaſion 
of it, ibid, his opinion of the two 
Univerſities, 12, is appointed Com- 
miſſioner of Appeals, ibid, publiſhes 
his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, 
and other pieces, 13, ſettles in Sir 
Francis Maſham's family, 14. is 
made a Commiſhoner ot Trade and 
Plantations, ibid. his writings at- 
tacked by Mr, Edwards, and Bi- 
ſhop Stillingfleet, 14, 15. his ad- 
vice to William III. 16, his te- 
markable character of the New 
Teſtament, ibid, and of Le Clerc, 
ibid, his diſtinguiſhed piety and 
reſignation in his laſt illneſs, 18, 
19. his death and character, 19— 
22. his behaviour to a treacherous 
friend, 22, 23. farther account of 
his writings, 23. 24. 

LowER, Richard, ſome account of 
him, 209, 


M. 


MARLBOROUGH, Joux CHURCHILL, 
Duke of, his life, 290. his birth and 
education, ibid, is diſtinguiſhed for 
his railitary talents at a very early 
period, 292, 1s created Baron 
Churchill, 294. joins the Prince of 
Orange, 295. is made Earl of Marl- 
borough, 297. his ſucceſs in Ire- 
land, 298. 1s deprived of all his 
polts by William III. 299. and 
afterwards reinſtated in them, goo. 
is appointed tothe command ot the 
confederate army, 304. his great 
ſucceſs, ibid, 1s created Duke of 
Marlborough, 30). battle at Schel- 
lenberg, 314. and at Blenheim, 
316—319. is made Prince-of Min- 
delheim by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, 319. receives the thanks of 
both Houſes of Parliament, 323. 
battle of Ramillies, g28—331. his 
interview with Charles XII. 333. 
his amazing ſucceſſes at Oudenarde, 
Lifle, Ghent, Tournay, and Mons, 
336—343 attacks the French lines, 
346. 1s acculed of corruption in 
the Houſe of Commons, 347. his 
death, 350. admirabic inſcription in 
Blenheim Park, 330-334. his cha- 
ratter, 355, detended from the 


infinuations of the Earl of Cheſter- 
held, ibid, 


Masmranm, Lady, ſome additional ac - 
count of her, 17. 

Mavpz, Mr, his account of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, 144—155—157. 

Mrap, WII IIA, the remarkable 
trial of him and William Penn, 
127, 

Map, Dr. a letter from Radcliffe to 
him, 271. 

Military Power, Lord Chief Juſtice 
Holt's jult ſenſe of the extreme 
danger of calling in that to aſſiſt the 
Civil Magiſtrate, 222, 

Mitt, Dr, Joux, his life, 204. his 
birth and education, ibid. is elected 
Frincipal of St. Mary Hall, ibid. 
account of his edition cf the New 
Teſtament, 295 -207, his death, 
205. 

MoLzswoRTH, Rozexr, Lord, his 
life, 465. his birth and education, 
ibid. publiſhes his Account of Den- 
mark, ibid. his warm attachment to 
liberty, 465, 466. his death and 
character, ibid. 

MorynEeaux, Mr, 
to him, 16, 17. 

Moos, Sir Jon As, ſome acceunt of 
him, 200. 

Moore, Dr. Hewzyv, his obſerva- 
tions concerning Mr, Penn, 138. 
and on the 1afluence of eccleſiaſtical 
rites and ceremonies, 162, 

MuccLtEtrtoNn, Lupovick, ſome ac« 
count of him, 131. 


Locke's letters 


N, 


Na1Rrn, Mr, his great excellence as an 
extempore preacher, 161, 

NetsoON, Mr, his character of Mrs, 
Bull, 43. 

Nez wron, Sir Isaac, his life, 144. 
his birth and education, ibid. his 
extraordinary progreſs ia mathe- 
matical ſtudies, 145, his important 
diſcoveries reſpecting light, 146. 
further account of his ſtudies, 147. 
publiſhes his Theory of Light and 
Colours, 148. and his Principia, 
150, defends the privileges of the 
Univerſity. of Cambridge, 151. 
publiſhes his Optics, 152. diſpute 
between him aud Leibnitz, 152, 
153. is attacked by the ſtone, 134. 
his death and character, 155, 159, 
ſome farther account of EẽiA 157 — 


I 59s 


N:cnotcon, 
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N1cnotsoNn, WiLL14am, Archbiſhop 


of Caſhell, his life, 416. his birth 
and education, ibid. his writings, 
ibid. his death ard character, 416, 
17, 

1 Burnet's ſentiments on 
that ſubje&, and on pluralitics, 179. 

Nox k Is, Joux, his life, 418, his birth 
and education, ibid. his auachment 
to myſlical divinity, and publica- 
tions in tavour of it, and on other 
ſubjc As, 418— 421. his death, 422, 

Nox rn, Roc ER, his account of Mr, 
Flamiteed, 202, 203. part of what 
he lays reſpecting that eminent A- 
ftronomer not well founded, ibid. 


O. 


O1.Duam, Joux, his life, 204. his 
birth and education, ibid. his 
ſtrong inclination to poetical ſtudies, 
209, 210. his writings, death, and 
character, 211, 212. 

Or&RExy, Farl of, his character of 
Biſhop Sprat, 51, 

Orwax, 1Tnomas, his life, 96. his 
birth and education, ibid, becomes 
an actor, but without ſucceſs, ibid. 
his imprudent conduct, 96, 97. his 
unfortunate death, and character, 
97. his dramatic productions, 97, 


9. a 
Oxiord, anti- revolution principles 
propagated there, 12. 


P. 


PENN, Sir WII IIA u, ſome account 
of him, 125, 

Parliament, both Houſes of, return 
thanks to Burnet for his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, 169. and to the 
Duke of Marlborough, 323. 

Peers, Houſe of, their remarkable 
votes in the caſe of the Ayleſbury 
electors, 220, 221, 

Pr NN, WILLIAu, his life, 125, his 
birth and education, ibid. his ſuf- 
ferings for Quakeriſm, 125, 126. is 
tricd for preaching in Grace-church- 
ſtreet, end bis manly and ſpirited 
behaviour on that occaſion, 127— 
131. receives the grant of Lennſyl- 
varila, 131. his upright behaviour 
to the natives of that colony, 132. 
deſcription of Philadelphia, 134. 
is involved in many difhcuitics, 
136. bis death, character, and 
wiitings, 137; 138. 


PALARISs, Epiſtles of, account of 
the controverly concerning them, 
432, 433: 434- 

Philadelphia, deſcription of the city 
of, 124. 

PircAIRN ER, Dr. ARCHIBAlD, his 
life, 376. his birth and education, 
ibid. his great reputation as a 
phyſician, 377. his genius for Latin 
poetry, 378. his death, 379. 

Pore, Mr. his character of Sir Sa- 
muel Garth, 454. 


Q. 


Quakers, riotous behaviour of two, 43, 
a remarkable converſation between 
Biſhop Bull and one, 44. 


R. 


RADPCTLIT TE, Dr. Joux, his liſe, 246. 
his birth and education, ibid. his 
great {kill in his profeſſion, 247. 
his remarkable behaviour to one of 
his patients, 248. removes to Lon- 
don, and is in high reputation there, 
249. refuſes to turn Papiſt, 249— 
252, performs ſeveral remarkable 
Cures, 252255, his converſation 
with William III, 261—263. his 
great ſagacity in diſcovering the 
cauſes of diſcaſes, and ſkilful treat- 
ment of them, 263-—266, his be- 
haviour to a miſer, 266, is viſited 
by Prince Eugene, 268. his ſpeech 
in Perlizment, 269. is greatly cen- 
ſured for rot viſiting Queen Anne 
in her laſt ſickneſs, 269—271, his 
death and character, 242, account of 
his will, 274. deſcription of the 
Radcliffe Library and Infirmary, 
275. 

Reſiſſance to regal Tyranny, the law - 
lulneſs of it aſſerted by Parliament, 
in the reign of Richard the Second, 
121. 

Roscommon, WENTWOoRTUu DII- 
Lon, Earl of, his life, 287. his 
birth and education, ibid. bis tra- 
vels, ibid. his attachment to gam- 
ing, 288. his death, character, and 
writings, 289. 

RochEs TER, Earl of, his behaviour 
in a quarrel with the Earl of Mul- 
grave, 278. 

Rows, NicaOLAs, his life, 446, his 
birth and education, ibid. his dra» 
matic performances, 447—449. is 

made 
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made Poet-Laureat, 449. his death 
and character, 449, 450, 451. 

RvussE1,, Lord WiLLian, defended 
againſt the charges of Sic John 
Dalrymple, 359—364- 

S, 

Scottiſh Biſhops, Burnet's complaints 
of their ill conduct and behaviour, 

164, 165, 

Scorr, Dr. Joux, his life, 100. his 
birth and education, ibid. pub- 
liſhes his Chriſtian Life, ibid. his 
death and character, 101. 

SHAFTESBURY, AN TnoN T ASHLEY 
Coor kx, Earl of, his life, 439. his 
birth and education, ibid. his eulo- 
gium on Simplicicus's Comment, 
440. his pre face to Dr. Whichcote's 
lei mons, ibid. his travels, 441. his 
ſentiments on marriage, 442. 443. 
account of the Characteriſtics, and 
the diſpute occaſioned by them, 
443=446. his death and character, 
4-3, 444+ 

SuzrrrttD, Joux, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, his life, 276. his quarrel 
with Lord Rocheiter, 2/7. ins ac- 
count of an engagement between 
the Eng'iſh and Dutch flects, 279, 
his expediitin to Tangier, 
created Duke of Buckingham, ibid. 
his death and charatter, 284—286. 

SheRBURNZ, Sir EDwardD, forme 
account cf him, 68, 

SnzRrLOCK, Dr. WII IIA, his life, 
102. his birth and education, ibid. 
his writings, 102 — 10g. his polid- 
cal notions, 10g. his de:th and cha- 
racter, 105. 

* Pf % *_ WE 

SHOVEL, Sir Ctovort ix, his like, 
382, lis birth and education, ibid. 

. his great merit @s a ſeaman, 33i— 
384. his corcern for the honour ot 
the Britiſh flag, 385. alis in palling 
the river Var, 39. is wrecked on 
the rocks of ocil y, ibid. his cha- 
raQter, 388. 

Soldiers, not proper at:cndants on the 
Civil Magiitate in a free cyulitry, 
222. 

Somers, Jon x, Lord, his life, 957, 
his birth and education, ibid. bis 

attachment to a free conititution of 
gover: ment, thid, ins p. I:tical win 
ings, 357—359- plcads in defence 
of the leven Bithops, 360. is ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor, an! creat- 
ed Lord Somers, 36. Accs his 


* 
281. 


high office with great ability, ibid. 
is impeached, and defends himſelt, 
366. his death and character, 367 — 
370. 

SyzxCER, Dr. Jou, his life, 37. his 
birth and education, ibid. is ap- 
pointed Univerſity Preacher, ibid. 
is choſen Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, 38. his writings, 37, 38. his 
death and character, 45, 

SeRAT, Biſhop, his account of the 
philoſophical diſcoveries made by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 26—30, 

SerAT, Biſhop, his life, 49. his birth 
and education, ibid, his ſervile com- 
pliance with the arbitrary procee - 
ings of the Court, 49, 50. a con- 
ſpiracy formed to take his life away, 
51. his death and character, 52, 52. 

STANLEY, Thowas, his life, 68, his 
birth and education, ibid. account 
of his Hinocy of Philoſophy, 69. 
tis death and cheratter, 

STILLINGP®LEET, EnwaARD, Biſhop 
of Worceſter, bis life, 53. his birth 
ana edu ation, ibid. obtains feveral 
preferments, 63-36. his learned 
writings, 55, 59. his diſpute with 
Nr, Locke, 37. his death and cha- 
ratter, ibid. 

Srarrz, Jou, his life, 426. his 
birth and education, ibid. his hiſ- 
torical and biographical compila- 
tions, 426, 427, 428. his deach aud 
character, 4:0, 4:9, 439, 

STUKESLY, Dr. his deſcription of the 

hose in wich Sir Ilaac Newton 

Was horn, 144. 

NDERLAND, Earl of, his proceed 

iNgs azainlt Mr, Locks, 8, 9, 10, 

SYDENHAM, Dr. his character of Mr. 
Locke, 7. 

Syv pv, ALGERNOY, defended, in 
anſwer to Sir Joha Dalrymple, 
259—304. 

Swirr, Dean, Archbiſhop King's 
excellent advice to him, 374. 
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T. 

TALL&akD, Marſhal, the Duke of 
Marlborou:h's reply to him, 319. 
Tz x1$08, nous, Archni.cop of 
Canterbury, ſome account ot him, 

39» 49. 
Tyx&aREL, Aus, ſome account of 
him, 3. 4. 5. 1 
Tysox, an old d:iſer, Radcliffe's be- 
haviour to him, 206. : 
Various 
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V. 


Various readings in the different ma- 
nuſcripts of the New Teſtament, 
obſervations on that ſubje&, 206, 
207, 

VAucHaAN, Sir Jonx, ſome account 
of him, 55. 
Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
articles for their reformation, drawa 

up by Dr. Prideaux, 228, 

VoLTAiRE, his eulogium on William 
Penn, 132, his account of the 
Quaker>, 142, and of the Duke of 
Marlborough's interview with 


Charles XII, King of Sweden, 333. 
W. 


WAEkET, WILLIAM, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſome account of him, 
428. 

WALKER, OA Dran, ſome account 
of him, 230. 

WaLeoLE, Mr, his character of Lord 
Somers, 367. 

Wax rox, Mr, his obſervations on 
the Duke of Buckingham's writings, 
283. and on the Earl of Roſcom- 
mon's, 289, 

WzLrwoop, Dr, his account of Ni- 
cholas Rowe, 4406—45 1. 

W+eLToON, Dr. his extraordinary me- 
thod of attaching the character of 
Dr. Kennett, 406, 

WurarToON, HEN RAV, ſome account of 
him, 169. 

M higs, obſervations on their injudici- 
ous behaviour at the revolution, 
123, 124. 

Wulsrox, Mr. his obſervations on 
the various readings in Dr. Mill's 
edition of the New Teſtament, 206. 
appointed ſucceſſor to Sir IAA 
Newton, in the mathematical pro- 
teſſorſhip at Cambridge, 131. 

WarrtsBy, Dr. DANIEL, his life, 8g. 
his bi1th and education, ibid attacks 
Popery, ibid. his writiogs, 83—87, 
his death and character, 87, 


c 


WILLIAM III. his converſations with 
Mr. Locke, 12— 16. his behaviour 
to Admiral Benbow, 236. his con- 
verſation with Dr. Radcliffe, 261, 
263. account of his death, ibid. 
his high compliment to the Earl of 
Marlborough, when he appointed 
him Governor to the Duke of 
Glouceſter, 300. 

WorlLAs ron, WII IIA, his life, 
396. his birth and education, ibid. 
his great learning, 397. and excel. 
lent character, 398. account of his 
Religion of Nature delineated, ibid. 
his death, 399. 

Woop, AwnTroxy, his character of 
Dr, Whitby, 87. of Mr, Wycherley, 
107, and of William Penn, 125, 

WortTon, Dr. Wr1:l1am, his life, 
454. his uncommon proficiency in 
learning, 434, 455+ account of his 
reileftions upon antient and modern 
learning, and other learned pieces, 
-456=—459. his death and character, 
461. 

War, Sir CuxisrornzER, his life, 
25, his birth and education, ibid. 
his great mathematical knowledge, 
ibid. is appointed Greſham Profct- 
ſor of Aſtronomy, ibid. is choſen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, 26. 
account of his diſcoveries, 26—30. 
appointed Architect, and one of the 
Commiſſioners for the reparation of 
St. Paul's, 30. his plan for rebuild- 
ing London after the great fire, ibid. 
is appointed Surveyor General of 
his Majeſty's works, 31. and Preſi- 
dent of the Royal Society, ibid, 
ſiniſnes St. Paul's Church, 32. his 
death, 33. his character, 34. liſt of 
buildings of which he was the 

architect, 33. 

Wren, Cuaisrornzs, fon to the 
architect, ſome account of him, 34. 

Wreugalzr, WiLlLian, his life, 
107. his birth and education, ibid. 
his adventures with two noble la- 
dies, 107, 108. his death, character, 
and writings, 109, 110. 
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Directions to the BOOK BINDER. 


Place the TAn LE of Cox TENS immediately after the Title. 
The Alphabetical Index at the End of the Volume. 


The Head of John Locke to face Page 3. 
— — ichop Scilling fleet, 53. 
— — "Thomas Otway, 99. 
— Sr lac Newton, 144. 
— — jahn Duke of Marlborough, 290. 
— — john Lord Somers, 357. 


The Bookbinder 1s deſired to tale notice, that, through a miſtake 
of the Printer, there 15 no ſignature 3 E in this Volume; fo that 
3 F follows 3 D; and alſo that in part of the impreſſion tliere are 
two 2 L's, and no 2 M. To prevent miſtakes, therefore, he muſt 
attend to the pages and catch- words, rather than to the ſignatures. 


c och o chcfe of 55: oÞo Nc 0 Cech Sec Loch: SO a e fo a 
BFF MF Lo 


Page 6. I. 32. for and, read and. P. 8. I. 16. for magnagement, 
read management. P. 13. I. 18. for diſcourge, read diſcourage. P. 19. 
I. 20. for the, read they. P. 17. in the notes, for Ballad's, read 
Ballard's. P. 21. I. 32. for ſuprized, read ſurprixed. P. 62.1. 27. 
for him, read them. P. 71. J. 16. for Jeers, read eleFors. P. gz. 
I. 30. for derogotary, read derogatory. P. 106. I. 10. for bolitclee, 
read politeneſs, P. 121. I. 11. tor well, read ſelf-will, P. 153. 
I. 18. for calted, read called. P. 163. I. 31. for bettere/t, read 611. 
tereſt. P. 180. I. 30. for Queen Many, read Queen Mary. P. 195. 
I. 37. for 1939, read 1659. P. 212. |. 17. for /ien, read line. P. 272. 
I. 15. for carcried, read carried. P. 274. I. 17. for hither, read 
hitherto. P. 314. I. 7. for conjuftion, read conjuntion P. 314. laſt 
line, for ritired, read retired, P. 319. 1. 13. for retured, read re- 
turned, P. 330. 1. 6. for at, read than. P. 363. I. 25. for rep/e2, 
read reſpecth. P. 364. in the note, ſecond column, I. 11. for counte- 
nance, read count:rbalance, P. 370. I. 37. for Loncoln's, read Lin- 
coln's. P. 377. I. 24. for deſertatians, read difſertations, P. 395. 
I. 13. for leajure, * leiſure. P. 389. for Monnwwell, read Mi - 
ewvell, P. 393. I. 7. for expreſſed ſentiments, read expreſſed his ſenti- 
ments. P. 394. I. 11. for country, read county. P. 390. I. 5. for en- 
terred, read interred, P. 404. J. 36. for genuis, read genius. P. 406. 
J. 24. and l. 32. for Major, read Mayor. . 418. J. . for geuuis, 
read genius. P. 432. I. 13. for party, read partly. P. 464. I. 20. 
for 1699, read 1709. 
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